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TO  THE  maHT  HONOUBABLB 

THOMAS,  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  AND  MONTGOMERY, 

BABON  HERBERT  OF  CARDIFF,  LORD  ROSS  OF  KENDAL,  PAR* 
FITZHUGH,  MARMION,  ST.  QUINTIN  AND  SHURLAND;  LORD 
PRESroENT  OF  HIS  MAJESTrS  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL,  AND  LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  WILTS, 
AND  OF  SOUTH-WALES. 


Mr  Lord, 

This  treatise,  which  is  grown  up  under  your  lordship's  eye, 
and  has  ventured  into  the  world  by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a 
natural  kind  of  right,  come  to  your  lordship  for  that  protection 
which  you  several  years  smce  promised  it.  It  is  not  that  I  think 
any  name,  how  great  soever,  set  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will  be 
able  to  cover  the  faults  that  are  to  be  foimd  in  it.  Things  in  print 
must  stand  and  fell  by  their  own  worth,  or  the  reader^s  fancy.  But, 
there  being  nothing  more  to  be  desired  for  truth  than  a  fair 
unprejudic^  hearing,  nobody  is  more  likely  to  procure  me  that 
than  your  lordship,  who  are  allowed  to  have  got  so  intimate  an 
acquaintance  with  her  in  her  more  retired  recesses.  Your  lord- 
ship is  known  to  have  so  far  advanced  your  speculations  in  the 
most  abstract  and  general  knowledge  of  things,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary reach  or  common  methods,  that  vour  allowance  and  appro- 
bation of  the  design  of  this  treatise  will  at  least  preserve  it  from 
being  condemned  without  reading;  and  will  prevail  to  have  those 
parts  a  little  weighed  which  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  thought 
to  deserve  no  consideration,  for  being  somewhat  out  of  the  com- 
mon road.  The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible  charge 
amongst  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  of  their 
perukes,  by  the  fe^ihion;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right  but  the 
received  doctrines.  Truth  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it  by  vote  any 
^^here  at  its  jGirst  appearance;  new  opinions  are  alwavs  suspected, 
and  usually  opposed^  without  any  other  reason  but  because  they 
are  not  already  common.  But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so 
for  being  newly  brought  out  of  the  mine.  It  is  trial  and  exami- 
nation must  give  it  price,  and  not  any  antique  fashion;  and  though 
it  be  not  yet  current  by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may,  for  all  that, 
be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is  certainly  not  the  less  genuine.  Your 
lordship  can  give  great  and  convincing  instances  of  this,  whenever 
you  please  to  oblige  the  public  with  some  of  those  large  and  com- 
prehensive discoveries  you  have  made  of  truths  hitherto  unknown, 
unless  to  some  few,  to  whom  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  not 
wholly  to  conceal  them.     This  alone  were  a  sufficient  reason,  were 
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there  no  other,  why  I  should  dedicate  this  Essay  to  your  lordship; 
and  its  having  some  little  correspondence  with  some  parts  of  that 
nobler  and  vast  system  of  the  sciences  your  lordship  has  made  so 
new,  exact,  and  instructive  a  draught  of  J  I  think  it  glory  enough 
if  your  lordship  permit  me  to  boast  that  here  and  there  I  have 
fallen  into  some  thoughts  not  wholly  different  from  yours.  If 
your  lordship  think  fit,  that,  by  your  encouragement,  this  should 
appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reason,  some  time  or  other, 
to  lead  your  lordship  farther;  and  you  wiU  allow  me  to  say,  that 
you  here  give  the  world  an  earnest  of  something,  that,  if  they  can 
Dear  with  this,  will  be  truly  worth  their  expectation.  This,  my 
lord,  shows  what  a  present  I  here  make  to  your  lordship;  just 
such  as  the  poor  man  does  to  his  rich  and  great  neighbour,  by 
whom  the  basket  of  flowers  or  fruit  is  not  31  taken,  though  he 
has  more  plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in  much  greater  perfec- 
tion. Worthless  things  receive  a  value  when  they  are  made  the 
offerings  of  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude;  these  you  have  given 
me  so  mighty  and  peculiar  reasons  to  have  in  the  highest  degree 
for  your  lordship,  tnat  if  they  can  add  a  price  to  vmat  they  go 
along  with  proportionable  to  their  own  greatness,  I  can  with  con- 
fidence brag,  I  here  make  your  lordship  the  richest  present  you 
ever  received.  This  I  am  sure,  I  am  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion to  seek  all  occasions  to  acknowledge  a  long  train  of  favours 
I  have  received  from  your  lordship;  favours,  though  great  and 
important  in  themselves,  yet  made  much  more  90  by  the  forward- 
ness, concern,  and  kindness,  and  other  obliging  circumstances, 
that  never  failed  to  accompany  them.  To  all  this,  you  are  pleased 
to  add  that  which  gives  yet  more  weight  and  relish  to  all  the  rest; 
you  vouchsafe  to  continue  me  in  some  dem:«es  of  your  esteem,  and 
allow  me  a  place  in  your  good  thoughts,  I  had  almost  said  friend- 
ship. This,  my  lord,  your  words  and  actions  so  constantly  show 
on  all  occasions,  even  to  others  when  I  am  absent,  that  it  is  not 
vanity  in  me  to  mention  what  every  body  knows;  but  it  would  be 
want  of  good  manners  not  to  acknowledge  what  so  many  are  wit- 
nesses o^  and  every  day  tell  me  I. am  indebted  to  your  lordship 
for.  I  wish  they  could  as  easily  assist  my  gratitude,  as  they  con- 
vince me  of  the  great  and  growing  engagements  it  has  to  your 
lordship.  This  I  am  sure,  I  should  write  of  the  TJNDERSTANDma 
without  having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  sensible  of  them,  and 
did  not  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  world  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  be,  and  how  much  I  am, 

My  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  and 

most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LOCKE. 

DorsetrCowrty  May  24eA,  1689. 
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Reader, 

I  HERE  put  into  thy  hands  what  has  been  the  diversion  of  some  of 
mj  idle  and  heavy  hours ;   if  it  has  the  good  luck  to  prove  so  of  any 
of  thine,  and  thou  hast  but  half  so  much  pleasure  in  reading  as  I  had 
in  writing  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  money,  as  I  do  my  pains,  ill  be- 
stowed.   Mistake  not  this  for  a  commendation  of  my  work ;  nor  conclude, 
because  I  was  pleased  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore  I  am  fondly  taken 
with  it  now  it  is  done.     He  that  hawks  at  larks  and  sparrows,  has  no 
less  sport,  though  a  much  less  considerable  quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at 
nobler  game:  and  he  is  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  treatise, 
the  UDderstanding,  who  does  not  know,  that  as  it  is  the  most  elevated 
faculty  of  the  soul,  so  it  is  employed  with  a  greater  and  more  constant  de- 
light than  any  of  the  other.    Its  searches  after  truth  are  a  sort  of  hawking 
and  hunting,  wherein  the  very  pursuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure. 
Eveiy  step  the  mind  takes  in  its  progress  towards  knowledge  makes  some 
discovery,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the  best,  too,  for  the  time  at  least. 
For  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of  objects  only  by  its  own 
sight,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  what  it  discovers,  having  less  regret  for 
what  has  escaped  it,  because  it  is  unknown.     Thus  he  who  has  raised 
himself  above  the  alms-basket,  and,  not  content  to  live  lazily  on  scraps  of 
begged  opinions,  sets  his  own  thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truth, 
will  (whatever  he  lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's  satisfaction;   every 
moment  of  his  pursuit  will  reward  his  pains  with  some  delight,  and  he  will 
have  reason  to  think  his  time  not  ill  spent,  even  when  he  cannot  much 
boast  of  BJiy  great  acquisition. 

This,  reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  those  who  let  loose  their  own 
thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing ;  which  thou  oughtest  not  to  envy 
them,  since  they  afford  thee  an  opportunity  of  the  like  diversion,  if  thou 
wilt  make  use  of  thy  own  thoughts  in  reading.  It  is  to  them,  if  they  are 
thy  own,  that  I  refer  myself;  but  if  they  are  taken  upon  trust  from  others, 
it  is  no  great  matter  what  they  are,  they  not  following  truth,  but  some 
meaner  consideration  ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  concerned  what  he 
says  or  thinks,  who  says  or  thinks  only  as  he  is  directed  by  another.  If 
thou  judgest  for  thyself,  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly ;  and  then  I  shall 
not  be  harmed  or  offended,  whatever  be  thy  censure.  For,  though  it  be 
certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  treatise  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not 
fully  persuaded,  yet  I  consider  myself  as  liable  to  mistakes  as  I  can  think 
thee ;  and  know  that  this  book  must  stand  or  fall  with  thee,  not  by  any 
opinion  I  have  of  it,  but  thy  own.  If  thou  findest  little  in  it  new  or  in- 
structive to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it.  It  was  not  meant  for 
those  that  had  already  mastered  this  subject,  and  made  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  their  own  understandings,  but  for  my  own  information,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  a  few  friends,  who  acknowledged  themselves  not  to  have 
sufBicientiy  considered  it.  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of 
this  Essay,  I  should  tell  thee,  that  five  or  six  friends,  meeting  at  my  cham- 
ber, and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote  from  this,  found  themselves 
quickly  at  a  stand  by  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every  side.     After  we 
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had  awhile  puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of 
those  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  mj  thoughts,  that  we  took 
a  wrong  course ;  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of  that 
nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects 
our  understandings  were  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed 
to  the  company,  who  all  readily  assented ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed, 
that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  Some  hasty  and  undigested  thoughts, 
on  a  subject  I  had  never  before  considered,  which  I  set  down  against  our 
next  meeting,  gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  discourse,  which,  having 
been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  entreaty ;  written  by  inco- 
herent parcels ;  and,  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again,  as  my 
humour  or  occasions  permitted ;  and  at  last,  in  a  retirement,  where  an 
attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order 
thou  now  seest  it. 

This  discontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occasioned,  besides  others, 
two  contrary  faults ;  viz.  that  too  little  and  too  much  may  be  said  in  it. 
If  thou  findest  any  thing  wanting,  I  shall  be  glad,  that  what  I  have  writ 
gives  thee  any  desire  that  I  should  have  gone  fiirther :  if  it  seems  too 
much  to  thee,  thou  must  blame  the  subject;  for  when  I  first  put  pen  to 
paper,  I  thought  all  I  should  have  to  say  on  this  matter  would  have  been 
contained  in  one  sheet  of  paper ;  but  the  farther  I  went,  the  larger  pro- 
spect I  had :  new  discoveries  led  me  stUl  on,  and  so  it  grew  insensibly  to 
the  bulk  it  now  appears  in.  I  will  not  deny  but  possibly  it  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  narrower  compass  than  it  is ;  and  that  some  parts  of  it  might 
be  contracted ;  the  way  it  has  been  writ  in,  by  catches,  and  many  long 
intervals  of  interruption,  being  apt  to  cause  some  repetitions.  But,  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  am  now  too  lazy  or  too  busy  to  make  it  shorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  consult  my  own  reputation,  when 
I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  &ult  so  apt  to  disgust  the  most  judicious,  who 
are  always  the  nicest  readers.    But  they  who  know  sloth  is  apt  to  content 
itself  with  any  excuse,  wiU  pardon  me,  if  mine  has  prevailed  on  me  where 
I  think  I  have  a  very  good  one.   I  will  not,  therefore,  allege  in  my  defence, 
that  the  same  notion,  having  different  respects,  may  be  convenient  or 
necessary  to  prove  or  illustrate  several  parts  of  the  same  discourse ;  and 
that  so  it  has  happened  in  many  parts  of  this :  but,  waving  that,  I  shall 
fi*ankly  avow,  that  I  have  sometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the  same  argument, 
and  expressed  it  different  ways,  with  a  quite  different  design.     I  pretend 
not  to  publish  this  Essay  for  the  information  of  men  of  large  thoughts  and 
quick  apprehensions ;  to  such  masters  of  knowledge,  I  profess  myself  a 
scholar,  and  therefore  warn  them  beforehand  not  to  expect  any  thing  here 
but  what,  being  spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to  men  of 
my  own  size,  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  that  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  make  plain  and  familiar  to  their  thoughts  some  truths, 
which  established  prejudice,  or  the  abstractness  of  the  ideas  themselves, 
might  render  difficult.     Some  objects  had  need  be  turned  on  every  side  ; 
and  when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confess  some  of  these  are  to  me,  or  out 
of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they  will  appear  to  others,  it  is  not  one 
simple  view  of  it  that  will  gain  it  admittance  into  every  understanding,  or 
fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lasting  impression.     There  are  few,  I  believe, 
who  have  not  observed  in  themselves  or  others,  that  what  in  one  way  of 
proposing  was  very  obscure,  another  way  of  expressing  it  has  made  very 
clear  and  intelligible ;  though  afterward  the  mind  found  little  difierence  in 
the  phrases,  and  wondered  why  one  failed  to  be  understood  more  than  the 
other.     But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  man's  imagination. 
We  have  our  understandings  no  less  different  than  our  palates;  and  he 
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that  thinks  the  same  truth  shall  be  equally  relished  by  every  one  in  the 
same  dress,  may  as  well  hope  to  feast  every  one  with  the  same  sort  of 
cookery ;  the  meat  may  be  the  same,  and  the  nourishment  good,  yet  every 
one  not  be  able  to  receive  it  with  that  seasoning ;  and  it  must  be  dressed 
another  way,  if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  some  even  of  strong  consti- 
tutions. "Die  truth  is,  those  who  advised  me  to  publish  it,  advised  me, 
for  this  reason,  to  publish  it  as  it  is :  and  since  I  have  been  brought  to  let 
it  go  abroad,  I  desire  it  should  be  understood  by  whoever  gives  himself 
the  pains  to  read  it.  I  have  so  little  affection  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were 
not  flattered  this  Essay  might  be  of  some  use  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has 
been  to  me,  I  should  have  confined  it  to  the  view  of  some  friends,  who 
gave  the  first  occasion  to  it.  My  appearing  therefore  in  print  being  on 
purpose  to  be  as  usefiil  as  I  may,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  what  I  have 
to  say  as  easy  and  intelligible  to  all  sorts  of  readers  as  I  can.  And  I  had 
much  rather  the  speculative  and  quicknsighted  should  complain  of  my  being 
in  some  parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not  accustomed  to  abstract  specu- 
lations, or  prepossessed  with  different  notions,  should  mistake  or  not  com- 
prehend my  meaning. 

It  will  possibly  be  censured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity  or  insolence  in  me, 
to  pretend  to  instruct  this  our  knowing  age,  it  amounting  to  little  less  when 
I  own  that  I  publish  this  Essay  with  hopes  that  it  may  be  useful  to  others. 
But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  speak  freely  of  those  who,  with  a  feigned 
modesty,  condemn  as  useless,  what  they  themselves  write,  methinks  it 
savoors  much  more  of  vanity  or  insolence  to  publish  a  book  for  any  other 
end;  and  he  fails  very  much  of  that  respect  he  owes  the  public,  who  prints, 
and  consequently  expects  that  men  should  read,  that  wherein  he  intends 
not  they  should  meet  with  any  thing  of  use  to  themselves  or  others:  and 
should  notliing  else  be  found  allowable  in  this  treatise,  yet  my  design  will 
not  cease  to  be  so;  and  the  goodness  of  my  intention  ought  to  be  some 
excuse  for  the  worthlessness  of  my  present.  It  is  that  chiefly  which 
secures  me  firom  the  fear  of  censure,  which  I  expect  not  to  escape  more 
than  better  writers.  Men's  principles,  notions,  and  relishes  are  so  differ- 
ent, that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which  pleases  or  displeases  all  men. 
I  acknowledge  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  the  least  knowing,  and  therefore 
not  the  most  easy  to  be  satisfied.  If  1  have  not  the  good  luck  to  please, 
yet  nobody  ought  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell  all  my  readers, 
except  half  a  dozen,  this  treatise  was  not  at  first  intended  for  them ;  and 
therefore  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of  that  number.  But  yet 
if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  it,  he  may  do  it  securely :  for 
I  shall  find  some  better  way  of  spending  my  time  than  in  such  kind  of  con- 
versation. I  shall  always  have  the  satis&ction  to  have  aimed  sincerely 
at  truth  and  usefiilness,  though  in  one  of  the  meanest  ways.  The  com- 
monwealth of  learning  is  not  at  this  time  without  master-builders,  whose 
mighty  designs  in  advancing  the  sciences  will  leave  lasting  monuments  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity:  but  every  one  must  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle 
or  a  Sydenham;  and  in  an  age  that  produces  such  masters  as  the  great 
Huygenius,  and  the  incomparable  Mr,  !Newton,  with  some  other  of  that 
strain,  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an  under-labourer  in  clear- 
ing ground  a  little,  and  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  that  lies  in  the  way 
to  knowledge;  which  certainly  had  been  very  much  more  advanced  in  the 
world,  if  the  endeavours  of  ingenious  and  industrious  men  had  not  been 
much  cumbered  with  the  learned  but  frivolous  use  of  uncouth,  affected, 
or  unintelligible  terms  introduced  into  the  sciences,  and  there  made  an  art 
of  to  that  degree,  that  philosophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  knowledge 
of  tilings,  was  thought  unfit  or  uncapable  to  be  brought  into  well-bred 
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company  and  polite  conversation.  Vague  and  insignificant  fonns  of  speech, 
and  abuse  of  language,  have  so  long  paased  for  mysteries  of  science;  and 
hard  or  misapplied  words,  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by  prescription, 
such  a  right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning  and  height  of  speculation ; 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  either  those  who  speak  or  those  who 
hear  them,  that  they  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hinderance  of 
true  knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  the  sanctuary  of  vanity  and  ignorance, 
will  be,  I  suppose,  some  service  to  human  understanding:  though  so  few 
are  apt  to  think,  they  deceive  or  are  deceived  in  the  use  of  words,  or  that 
the  language  of  the  sect  they  are  of  has  any  faults  in  it  which  ought  to  be 
examined  or  corrected,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  have  in  the 
third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  subject;  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  so  plain, 
that  neither  the  inveterateness  of  the  mischief,  nor  the  prevalency  of  the 
fashion,  shall  be  any  excuse  for  those  who  will  not  take  care  about  the 
meaning  of  their  own  words,  and  will  not  suffer  the  significancy  of  their 
expressions  to  be  inquired  into. 

I  have  been  told,  that  a  short  epitome  of  this  treatise,  which  was  printed 
1688,  was  by  some  condemned  without  reading,  because  innate  ideas  were 
denied  in  it ;  they  too  hastily  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were  not 
supposed,  there  would  be  little  left  either  of  the  notion  or  proof  of  spirits. 
If  any  one  take  the  like  offence  at  the  entrance  of  this  treatise,  I  shall 
desire  him  to  read  it  through;  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be  convinced,  that 
the  taking  away  false  foundations  is  not  to  the  prejudice,  but  advantage, 
of  truth,  which  is  never  injured  or  endangered  so  much  as  when  mixed 
with  or  built  on  &lsehood.    In  the  second  edition  I  added  as  followeth  :-^ 

The  bookseller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  say  nothing  of  this  second 
edition,  which  he  has  promised,  by  the  correctness  of  it,  shall  make 
amends  for  the  many  faults  committed  in  the  former.  He  desires  too, 
that  it  should  be  known,  that  it  has  one  whole  new  chapter  concerning 
identity,  and  many  additions  and  amendments  in  other  places.  These,  I 
must  inform  my  reader,  are  not  all  new  matter,  but  most  of  them  either 
farther  confirmation  of  what  I  had  said,  or  explications  to  prevent  others 
being  mistaken  in  the  sense  of  what  was  formerly  printed,  and  not  any 
variation  in  me  from  it:  I  must  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made 
in  book  ii.  chap.  xxi. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  "  liberty  "  and  the  "  will,"  I  thought 
deserved  as  accurate  a  review  as  I  was  capable  of:  those  subjects  having 
in  all  ages  exercised  the  learned  part  of  the  world  with  questions  and 
difficulties  that  have  not  a  little  perplexed  morality  and  divinity,  those 
parts  of  knowledge  that  men  are  most  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Upon 
a  closer  inspection  into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  stricter  examina- 
tion of  those  motives  and  views  they  are  turned  by,  I  have  found  reason 
somewhat  to  alter  the  tlioughts  I  formerly  had  concerning  that  which 
gives  the  last  determination  to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  actions.  This  I 
cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge  to  the  world,  with  as  much  freedom  and 
readiness  as  I  at  first  published  what  then  seemed  to  me  to  be  right; 
thinking  myself  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce  any  opinion  of  my 
own,  than  oppose  that  of  another,  when  truth  appears  against  it.  For  it 
is  truth  alone  I  seek,  and  that  will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  when  or 
firom  whence  soever  it  comes. 

But  what  forwardness  soever  I  have  to  resign  any  opinion  I  have,  or 
to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ,  upon  the  first  evidence  of  any  error 
in  it;  yet  this  I  must  own,  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  receive 
any  light  from  those  exceptions  I  have  met  with  in  print  against  any  part 
of  my  book;  nor  have,  from  any  thing,  has  .been  .urged  against  it,  found 
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reason  to  alter  mj  sense  in  any  of  the  points  have  been  questioned. 
Whether  tiie  subject  I  have  in  hand  requires  often  more  thought  and 
attention  than  cursory  readers,  at  least  such  as  are  prepossessed,  are 
willing  to  allow;  or  whether  any  obscurity  in  my  expressions  casts  a  cloud 
over  it,  and  these  notions  are  made  difficult  to  others'  apprehension  in  my 
way  of  treating  them;  so  it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often  mistaken, 
and  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where  rightly  understood. 
There  are  so  many  instances  of  this,  that  I  think  it  justice  to  my  reader 
and  myself  to  conclude,  that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to 
be  rightly  understood  by  those  who  peruse  it  with  that  attention  and 
indifferency  which  every  one,  who  will  give  himself  the  pains  to  read, 
ought  to  employ  in  reading ;  or  else  that  I  have  writ  mine  so  obscurely, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it.  Whichever  of  these  be  that 
truth,  it  is  myself  only  am  affected  thereby;  and  therefore  I  shall  be  far 
from  troubling  my  reader  with  what  I  think  might  be  said  in  answer  to 
those  several  objections  I  have  met  with  to  passages  here  and  there  of  my 
book ;  since  I  persuade  myself,  that  he  who  thinks  them  of  moment  enough 
to  be  concerned  whether  they  are  true  or  felse,  will  be  able  to  see,  that 
what  is  said  is  either  not  weU  founded,  or  else  not  contrary  to  my  doctrine, 
when  I  and  my  opposer  come  both  to  be  well  understood. 

If  any  (carefiil  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  should  be  lost)  have 
published  their  censures  of  my  Essay,  with  this  honour  done  to  it,  that 
they  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  an  Essay,  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the 
obligation  they  have  to  their  critical  pens,  and  shall  not  waste  my  reader's 
time  in  so  idle  or  ill-natured  an  employment  of  mine,  as  to  lessen  the 
satis&ctioii  any  one  has  in  himself,  or  gives  to  others,  in  so  hasty  a  con- 
futation of  what  I  have  written. 

The  booksellers,  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of  my  Essay,  gave  me 
notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had  leisure,  make  any  additions  or  alterations 
I  should  thdnk  fit.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  advertise  the 
reader,  that  besides  several  corrections  I  had  made  here  and  there,  there 
was  one  alteration  which  it  was  necessary  to  mention,  because  it  ran 
through  the  whole  book,  and  is  of  consequence  to  be  rightly  understood. 
What  I  thereupon  said,  was  this: — 

^^  Clear  and  distinct  ideas"  are  terms  which,  though  familiar  and  fre- 
quent in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reason  to  think  every  one  who  uses  does 
not  perfectly  understand.  And  possibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one  who 
gives  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  them  so  far  as  to  know  what  he 
himself  or  others  precisely  mean  by  them.  I  have  therefore,  in  most 
places,  chose  to  put  "determinate"  or  "determined,"  instead  of  "clear'! 
and  "  distinct,"  as  more  likely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning  in 
this  matter.  By  those  denominations,  I  mean  some  object  in  the  mind, 
and  consequently  determined,  i.  e.  such  as  it  is  there  seen  and  perceived 
to  be.  This,  I  think,  may  fitly  be  called  a  "determinate"  or  "determined" 
idea,  when  such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the  mind,  and  so 
determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  without  variation  determined,  to  a 
name  or  articulate  sound  which  is  to  be  steadily  the  sign  of  that  very  same 
object  of  the  mind,  or  determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  Httle  more  particularly:  By  "determinate"  when 
applied  to  a  simple  idea,  I  mean  that  simple  appearance  which  the  mind 
has  in  its  view,  or  perceives  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is  said  to  be  in  it. 
By  "  determinate"  when  applied  to  a  complex  idea,  I  mean  such  an  one 
as  consists  of  a  determinate  number  of  certain  simple  or  less  complex  ideas, 
joined  in  such  a  proportion  and  situation  as  the  mind  has  before  its  view, 
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and  sees  in  itself  when  that  idea  is  present  in  it,  or  should  be  present  in 
it  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to  it.  I  say  ''  should  be;"  because  it  is  not 
every  one,  nor  perhaps  any  one,  who  is  so  careful  of  his  language  as  to 
use  no  word  tiU  he  views  in  his  mind  the  precise  determined  idea  which 
he  resolves  to  make  it  the  sign  of.  The  want  of  this  is  the  cause  of  no 
small  obscurity  and  confusion  in  men's  thoughts  and  discourses. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language  to  answer  all  the 
variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men's  discourses  and  reasonings.  But 
this  hinders  not  but  that  when  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his 
mind  a  determined  idea  which  he  makes  it  the  sign  o^  and  to  which  he 
should  keep  it  steadily  annexed  during  that  present  discourse.  Where  he 
does  not  or  cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  distinct  ideas: 
it  is  plain  his  are  not  so;  and  therefore  there  can  be  expected  nothing  but 
obscurity  and  confusion,  where  such  terms  are  made  use  of  which  have 
not  such  a  precise  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  <^  determined  ideas"  a  way  of  speak- 
ing less  liable  to  mistake  than  <^  clear  and  distinct:"  and  where  men  have 
got  such  determined  ideas  of  all  that  they  reason,  inquire,  or  argue  about, 
Siey  will  find  a  great  part  of  their  doubts  and  disputes  at  an  end.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  questions  and  controversies  that  perplex  mankind, 
depending  on  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  use  of  words,  or  (which  is  the 
same)  indetermined  ideas,  which  they  are  made  to  stand  for;  I  have  made 
choice  of  these  terms  to  signify,  1.  Some  immediate  object  of  the  mind, 
which  it  perceives  and  has  b^ore  it,  distinct  from  the  sound  it  uses  as  a 
sign  of  it.  2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i.  e.  which  the  mind  has 
in  itself,  and  knows  and  sees  there,  be  determined  without  any  change  to 
that  name,  and  that  name  determined  to  that  precise  idea.  If  men  had 
such  determined  ideas  in  their  inquiries  and  discourses,  they  would  both 
discern  how  &r  their  own  inquiries  and  discourses  w^t,  Ld  avoid  the 
greatest  part  of  the  disputes  and  wranglings  they  have  with  others. 

Besides  this,  the  bookseller  will  think  it  necessary  I  should  advertise 
the  reader,  that  there  is  an  addition  of  two  chapters  wholly  new;  the  one 
of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  the  other  of  Enthusiasm.  These,  with  some 
other  larger  additions  never  before  printed,  he  has  engaged  to  print  by 
themselves  after  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  was  done 
when  this  Essay  had  the  second  impression. 

In  this  sixth  edition  there  is  very  littie  added  or  altered,  the  greatest 
part  of  what  is  new  is  contained  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  second  . 
book,  which  any  one,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  the  while,  may,  with  a  very 
little  labour,  transcribe  into  the  margin  of  the  former  edition. 
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HUMAN  UNDEKSTANDING. 


BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  An  inquiry  into  the  understanding y  pleasant  and  useful, — Since 
it  is  the  understanding  that  sets  man  above  the  rest  of  sensible 
beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  advantage  and  dominion  which  he 
has  over  them,  it  is  certainly  a  subject,  even  for  its  nobleness, 
worth  our  labour  to  inquire  into.  The  understanding,  like  the 
eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no 
notice  of  itself;  and  it  requires  axt  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance, 
and  make  it  its  own  objfect.  But  whatever  be  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  this  inquiry,  whatever  it  be  that  keeps  us  so 
much  in  the  dark  to  ourselves,  sure  I  am  that  all  the  light  we  can 
let  in  upon  our  own  minds,  all  the  acquaintance  we  can  make  with 
our  own  understandings,  will  not  only  be  very  pleasant,  but  bring 
us  great  advantage  in  directing  our  thoughts  in  the  search  of  other 
things. 

2.  Design. — This  therefore  being  my  purpose,  to  inquire  into 
the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge,  together 
with  the  groimds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent,  I  shall 
not  at  present  meddle  with  the  physical  consideration  of  the  mind, 
or  troulble  myself  to  examine  wherein  its  essence  consists,  or  by 
what  motions  of  our  spirits,  or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come 
to  have  any  sensation  by  our  organs,  or  any  idea«  in  our  under- 
standings;  and  whether  those  ideas  do,  in  their  formation,  any  or 
all  of  them,  depend  on  matter  or  no :  these  are  speculations  which, 
however  curious  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decline,  as  lying  out  of 
my  way  in  the  design  I  am  now  upon.  It  shall  suffice  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  &culties  of  a  man  as  they 
are  employed  about  the  objects  which  they  have  to  do  with;  and 
I  shall  imagine  I  have  not  wholly  misemployed  myself  in  the 
thoughts  I  shall  have  on  this  occasion,  if,  in  this  historical,  plain 
method,  I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways  whereby  our  under- 
standings come  to  attain  those  notions  of  things  we  have,  and  can 
set  down  any  measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  or  the 
grounds  of  those  persuasions  which  are  to  be  found  amongst  men, 
so  various,  diffisrent,  and  wholly  contradictory;  and  yet  asserted 
somewhere  or  other  with  such  assurance  and  confidence,  that  he 
that  shall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  mankind,  observe  their 
opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  consider  the  fondness  and  devo- 
tion wherewith  they  are  embraced,  the  resolution  and  eagerness 
wherewith  they  are  maintained,  may  perhaps  have  reason  to  sus- 
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pect  that  either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  at  all^  or  that  man- 
kind hath  no  sufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  knowledge  of  it. 

3.  Method. — ^It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  search  out  the  bounds 
between  opinion  and  knowledge,  and  examine  by  what  measures, 
in  things  whereof  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regu- 
late our  assent,  and  moderate  our  persuasions.  In  order  whereunto, 
I  shall  pursue  this  following  method : — 

First.  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas,  notions,  or 
whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which  a  man  observes,  and 
is  conscious  to  himself,  he  has  in  his  mind ;  and  the  ways  whereby 
the  understanding  comes  to  be  fiimished  with  them. 

Secondly.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  knowledge  the  under- 
standing hath  by  those  ideas,  and  the  certainty,  evidence,  and 
extent  of  it. 

Thirdly.  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  faith  or  opinion ;  whereby  I  mean,  that  assent  which  we  give  to 
any  proposition  as  true,  of  whose  truth  yet  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge :  and  here  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  rea- 
sons and  degrees  of  assent. 

4.  Useful  to  know  the  extent  of  our  comprehension. — ^If,  by  this 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  I  can  discover  the 

Sowers  thereof,  how  fer  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are  in  any 
egree  proportionate,  and  where  they  fail  us,  I  suppose  it  may  be 
of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy  mind  of  man  to  be  more  cautious  in 
meddling  with  things  exceeding  its  comprehension,  to  stop  when  it 
is  at  the  utmost  extent  of  its  tether,  and  to  sit  down  m  a  quiet; 
ignorance  of  those  things  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We  should  not  then,  per- 
haps, be  so  forward,  out  of  an  affectation  of  an  universal  know- 
ledge, to  raise  questions,  and  perplex  ourselves  and  others  with 
disputes,  about  things  to  which  our  understandings  are  not  suited, 
and  of  which  we  cannot  firame  in  our  minds  any  dear  or  distract 
perceptions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has,  perhaps,  too. often  happened)  we 
have  not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find  out  how  far  the 
understanding  can  extend  its  view,  how  far  it  has  fiiculties  to  attain 
certainty,  and  in  what  cases  it  can  only  judge  and  guess,  we  may 
learn  to  content  ourselves  with  what  is  attainable  oy  us  in  this 
state. 

5.  Our  capacity  suited  to  our  state  and  concerns* — ^For  though 
the  comprehension  of  our  imderstandin^s  comes  exceeding  short  of 
the  vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall  nave  cause  enough  to  mag- 
nify the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being  for  that  portion*  and  degree 
of  knowledge  he  has  bestowed  on  us,  so  far  above  all  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  our  mansion.  Men  have  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  what  God  hath  thought  fit  for  them,  since  he  has 
given  them,  as  St.  Peter  says,  «'avr»  nc^hg  ^i^v  xai  gu^sCi/av,  "  what- 
soever is  necessary  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  information  of 
virtue;'*  and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  discovery  the 
comfortable  provision  for,  this  life,  and  the  way  that  leads  to  a 
better.     Hpw  short  soever  their  laiowledge  may  come  of  an  uni- 

*  The  reading  of  the  ninth  edition  is  '*  proportion." — £j>it. 
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yersal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  whatsoever  is^  it  yet  secures 
their  great  concernments  that  they  have  light  enough  to  lead  thent 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  and  the  sight  of  their  own  duties. 
Men  may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy  their  heads  and  employ 
their  hands  with  variety,  delight,  and  satis&ction,  if  they  will  not 
boldly  quarrel  with  their  own  constitution,  and  throw  away  the 
blessings  their  hands  are  filled  with,  because  they  are  not  big 
enough  to  grasp  every  thing.  We  shall  not  have  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  narrowness  of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but  employ 
them  about  what  may  be  of  use  to  us ;  fi)r  of  that  they  are  very 
capable :  and  it  will  be  an  impardonable  as  well  as  childish  pee- 
vishness, if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  otu*  knowledge,  and 
neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  because 
there  are  some  things  that  are  set  out  of  the  reach  of  it.  It  will 
be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and  untoward  servant,  who  would  not 
attend  his  business  by  candlelight,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad 
sunshine*  The  cancUe  that  is  set  up  in  us  shines  bright  enough 
for  all  our  purposes.  The  discoveries  we  can  make  with  this  ought 
to  satisfy  us;  and  we  shall  l^en  use  our  understandings  rimit, 
when  we  entertain  all  objects  in  that  way  and  proportion  mat  they 
are  suited  to  our  &culties,  and  upon  those  grounds  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  proposed  to  us;  and  not  peremptorily  or  intemperately 
require  demonstration,  and  demand  certainty,  where  probability 
only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  govern  all  our  concern- 
ments.  If  we  will  disbelieve  everything  because  we  cannot  cer- 
tfdnly  know  all  things,  we  shall  do  much-wfaat  as  wisely  as  he  who 
would  not  use  his  legs,  but  sit  stiU  and  perish,  because  he  had  no 
wings  to  fly, 

6.  Krumledge  of  our  capacity  a  cure  of  acqpticimi  and  idleness. — 
When  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the  better  know  what  to 
undertake  with  hopes  of  success;  and  when  we  have  well  surveyed 
the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made  some  estimate  what  we 
may  expect  fit>m  them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit  still, 
and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  any 
thing;  nor,  on  theodier  side,  question  every  thing,  and  disclaim 
aU  knowledge,  because  some  things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It 
is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though 
he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean :  it  is  well  he 
knows  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  at  such  places  as 
are  necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and  caution  him  against  run- 
ning upon  shoals  that  may  ruin  nim.  Our  business  here  is  not  to 
know  all  things,  but  those  which  concern  our  conduct.  If  we  can 
find  out  those  measures  whereby  a  rational  creature,  put  in  that 
state  which  man  is  in  in  this  world,  may  and  ought  to  govern  his 
opinions  and  actions  depending  thereon,  we  need  not  be  troubled 
that  some  other  things  escape  our  knowledge. 
^  7.  Qecasion  of  this  Essay. — ^This  was  that  which  gave  the  first 
rise  to  this  Essay  concerning  the  Understanding.  For  I  thought 
that  the  first  step  towards  sa/tisfying  several  inquiries  the  mind  of 
man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was,  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own 
miderstandii^,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  see  to  what  things 
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they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I  suspected  we  began  at 
the  wrong  end^  and  in  vain  sought  for  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and 
sure  possession  of  truths  that  most  concerned  us,  whilst  we  let 
loose  our  thoughts  into  the  vast  ocean  of  being;  as  if  all  that 
boundless  extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  possession  of  our 
understandings,  wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  from  its  deci- 
sions, or  that  escaped  its  comprehension.  Thus  men,  extending 
their  inquiries  beyond  their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts 
wander  into  those  depths  where  they  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  raise  questions  and  multiply  disputes,  which, 
never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are  proper  only  to  continue 
and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect 
scepticism.  Whereas  were  the  capacities  of  our  understandings 
well  considered,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and 
the  horizon  foimd  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the  enlightened  and 
dark  parts  of  things, — ^between  what  is  and  what  is  not  compre- 
hensible by  us, — ^men  would,  perhaps,  with  less  so^iple  acquiesce  in 
the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and 
discourse  with  more  advantage  and  satisfaction  in  the  other. 

8.  What  ^^idea^^  stands  for^ — Thus  much  I  thought  necessary  to 
say  concerning  the  occasion  of  this  inquiry  into  human  understand- 
ing. But,  before  I  proceed  on  to  what  I  have  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  must  here,  in  the  entrance,  beg  pardon  of  my  reader  for  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  "  idea  "  which  he  will  find  in  the  follow- 
ing treatise.  It  being  that  term  which,  I  think,  serves  best  to 
stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a 
man  thinks,  I  hav«  used  it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phan- 
tasm, notion,  species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be 
employed  about  in  thinking;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently 
using  it.* 

I  presume  it  will  be  easily  granted  me^  that  there  are  such  ideas 
in  men's  minds.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself;  and 
men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that  they  are  in  others. 

Our  first  inquiry,  then,  shall  be,  how  they  come  into  the  mind. 

*  8ee  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


NOTE. 

This  modest  apology  of  our  author  could  not  procure  him  the  free  use  of 
the  word  '^  idea."  But  great  offence  has  been  taken  at  it;  and  it  has  been 
censured  as  of  dangerous  consequence :  to  which  you  may  here  see  what  he 
answers.  ' '  The  world, "  saith  the  bishop  of  Worcester, ' '  hath  been  strangely 
amused  with  ideas  of  late;  and  we  have  been  told,  that  strange  things  might 
be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas;  and  yet  these  ideas,  at  last,  come  to  be  only 
common  notions  of  things,  which  we  must  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning. 
You  "  (that  is,  the  author  of  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding) 
"  say  in  that  chapter  about  the  existence  of  God,  you  thought  it  most  proper 
to  express  yourself  in  the  most  usual  and  &miliar  way,  by  common  words  and 
expressions.  I  would  you  had  done  so  quite  through  your  book ;  for  then  you 
had  never  given  that  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  our  &ath,  to  take  up  your 
new  way  of  ideas  as  an  effectual  battery,  as  they  imagined,  against  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Christian  Mth.  .  But  you  might  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
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your  ideas  long  enough  before  I  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  I  had  found 
them  employed  about  doing  mischief."  * 

To  which  our  author  replies:  f  '^It  is  plain  that  that  which  your  lordship 
apprehends  in  mj  book  '  maybe  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  which 
jour  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend/  is  my  introducing  new  terms;  and 
that  which  your  lordship  instances  in,  is  that  of  ideas.     And  the  reason  your 
lordship  gives,  in  every  of  these  places,  why  your  lordship  has  such  an  appre- 
hension of  ideas,  as  that  they  maybe  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article 
of  faith  which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  because  they  have 
been  applied  to  such  purposes.     And  '  I  might,'  your  lordship  says, '  have 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  my  ideas  long  enough  before  you  had  taken  notice 
of  them,  unless  your  lordship  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  mischief.' 
Which,  at  last,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  more ; 
viz.  tl^t  your  lordship  fears  ideas  (that  is,  the  term  ideas')  may,  some 
time  or  other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  what  your  lordship  has 
endeavoured  to  defend,  because  they  have  been  made  use  of  in  arguing  against 
it.    For,  I  am  sure,  your  lordship  does  not  mean,  that  you  apprehend  the 
things  signified  by  ^ideas'  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  of 
&ith  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend,  because  they  have  been  made  use  of 
against  it :  for  (besides  that  your  lordship  mentions  '  terms')  that  would  be 
to  expect,  that  those  who  oppose  that  article  should  oppose  it  without  any 
thoughts;  for  the  thing  signified  by  '  ideas '  ia  nothing  but  the  inunediate 
objects  of  our  minds  in  thinking;  so  that,  unless  any  one  can  oppose  the  arti- 
cle jour  lordship  defends  without  thinking  on  sojnething,  he  must  use  the 
things  signified  by  '  ideas;'  for  he  that  thinks,  must  have  some  immediate 
object  of  his  mind  in  thinking;  that  is,  must  have  ideas. 

^'  But  whether  it  be  the  name  or  the  thing-^^ideas  in  sound,  or  ideas  in  sig- 
nification— ^that  your  lordship  apprehends  ^  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend;'  it  seems  to 
me,  I  wiU  not  say,  a  new  way  of  reasoning,  (for  that  belongs  to  me,)  but  were 
it  not  your  lordship's  I  should  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  reasoning, 
to  write  against  a  book  wherein  your  lordship  acknowledges  they  are  not  used 
to  bad  purposes,  nor  employed  to  do  mischief;  only  because  you  find  that 
ideas  are, by  those  who  oppose  your  lordship,  'employed  to  do  mischief;'  and 
soapprehend,  Hheymaybe  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  your  lord- 
ship has  engaged  in  the  defence  of.'  For  whel^er  ideas  as  terms,  or  ideas  as 
the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  signified  by  those  terms,  may  be,  in  your 
lordship's  apprehension, '  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article,'  I  do  not 
see  how  your  lordship's  writing  against  the  notion  of  ideas  as  stated  in  my 
book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  opposers  '  fi:om  employing  them  in  doing  mis- 
chief,' as  before. 

'^  However,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  it  is,  that  your  lordship  apprehends  these 
Hew  terms,  these  '  ideas  with  which  the  world  hath  of  late  been  so  strangely 
amused,' (though,  'at  last,  they  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,' as 
your  lordship  owns,)  'may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article.' 

"  My  lord,  if  any,  in  their  answer  to  your  lordship's  sermons,  and  in  their 
other  pamphlets,  wherein  your  lordship  complains  they  have  talked  so  much 
of  ideas,  have  been  troublesome  to  your  lordship  with  that  term,  it  is  not 
strange  that  your  lordship  should  be  tired  of  that  sound ;  but  how  natural 
soever  it  be  to  our  weak  constitutions  to  be  ofiended  with  any  sound  where- 
with an  importunate  din  hath  been  made  about  our  ears,  yet,  my  lord,  I  know 
your  lordship  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  articles  of  our  faith,  than  to  think 
any  of  them  can  be  overturned,  or  so  much  as  shaken,  with  a  breath  formed 
into  any  sound  or  term  whatsoever. 

♦Answer  to  Mr.  Locke's  First  Letter,  p.  98.  fh*  his  Second  Letter  to  the 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  63,  &c. 
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^'  Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceptions;  and,  so  thej  be  suffi- 
ciently appropriated  to  them  in  their  use,  I  know  no  other  difference  an  j  of 
them  have  in  particular  but  as  they  are  of  easy  or  difficult  pronunciation,  and 
of  a  more  or  less  pleasant  sound;  and  what  particular  antipathies  there  may 
be  in  men  to  some  of  them  upon  that  account,  is  not  easy  to  be  foreseen.  This 
I  am  sure,  no  term  whatsoever  in  itself  bears,  one  more  than  another,  any 
opposition  to  truth  of  any  kind ;  they  are  only  propositions  that  do  or  can 
oppose  the  truth  of  any  article  or  doctrine:  and  thus  no  term  is  priyileged 
£rom  being  set  in  opposition  to  truth. 

^'There  is  no  word  tobefoundwhichmay  not  be  broughtinto  a  proposition, 
wherein  the  most  sacred  and  most  evident  troths  may  be  opposed ;  but  that  is 
not  a  fault  in  the  term,  but  him  that  uses  it.  And,  therefore,  I  cannot  easily 
persuade  myself  (whatever  your  lordship  hath  said  in  the  heat  of  your  con- 
cern) that  you  have  bestowed  so  much  pains  upon  my  book  because  the  word 
^  idea'  is  so  much  used  there.  For  though,  upon  my  saying,  in  my  chapter  about 
the  Existence  of  God,  that  'I  scarce  used  the  woi^tcfea  in  that  whole  chapter/ 
your  lordship  wishes  that  *  I  had  done  so  quite  through  my  book ;'  yet  I 
must  rather  look  upon  that  as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  lordship 
wished  that  my  book  had  been  all  through  suited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  used 
to  that  and  the  like  terms,  than  that  your  lordship  has  such  an  apprehension  of 
the  word  *idea,'  or  that  there  is  any  such  harm  in  the  use  of  it,  instead  of  the 
word  ^notion,' (with  which  your  lordship  seems  to  take  it  to  agreeinmgnifica- 
tion,)  that  your  lordship  would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  spend  any  part 
of  your  valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my  book  forhavingthe  word  4dea' 
so  often  in  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  lordship  to  write  only  against 
an  impropriety  of  speech.  I  own  to  your  lordship,  it  is  a  great  condescension 
in  your  lordship  to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have  such  a  share  in  what  your 
lordship  has  writ  against  my  book,  as  some  expressions  would  persuade  one ; 
and  I  would,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  lordship,  change  the  termof  4dea'for 
a  better,  if  your  lordship,  or  any  one,  could  help  me  to  it.  For  that  notion  ipviU 
not  so  well  stand  for  every  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  idea 
does,  I  have,  as  I  guess,  somewhere  given  a  reason  in  my  book,  by  showing 
thattheterm  'notion'  ismorepeculiarlyappropriatedtoacertainsortof  those 
objects,  which  I  call '  mixed  modes;'  and,  I  think,  it  would  not  sound  alto- 
gether so  well  to  say, '  the  notion  of  red,'  and  Hhe  notion  of  a  horse,'  as  ^  the 
idea  of  red,'  and  '  the  idea  of  a  horse.*  JBut  if  any  one  thinks  it  wiD,  I  con- 
tend not;  for  I  have  no  fondness  for,  no  antipathy  to,  any  particular  articulate 
sounds;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  speU  or  fascination  in  any  of  them. 

"Butbethe  word  *  idea' proper  orimproper,  I  do  not  see  howit  is  thebetteror 
the  worse  because  ill  men  have  made  use  of  it,  or  because  it  has  been  made  use 
of  to  bad  purposes ;  for  if  that  be  a  reason  to  condemn  or  lay  it  by,  we  must 
lay  by  the  terms  'scripture,'  'reason,'  'perception,'  'distinct,'  'clear,*  &c. 
Nay,  the  name  of  God  himself  will  not  escape;  for  I  do  not  think  any  one  of 
these,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  produced,  which  has  not  been  made  use  of  by 
such  men  and  to  such  purposes.  And  therefore  if  the  Unitarians,  'in  their 
late  pamphlets,  have  talked  very  much  of  and  strangely  amused  the  ifvorld 
with  ideas,'  I  cannot  believe  your  lordship  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the 
worse  or  the  more  dangerous  because  they  use  it ;  any  more  than,  for  their 
use  of  them,  you  will  think  '  reason '  or  '  scripture '  terms  ill  or  dangerous. 
And,  therefore,  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  bottom  of  this  93d  page,  that 
'  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  satis&ction  of  my  ideas  long  enough  before  your 
lordship  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  you  had  found  them  employed  in 
doing  mischief,'  will,  I  presume,  when  your  lordship  has  considered  again  of 
this  matter,  prevail  with  your  lordship  to  let  me  '  enjoy  still  the  satisfaction  I 
take  in  my  ideas;'  that  is,  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  can  take  in  so  small  a 
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matter  as  is  the  using  of  a  proper  term,  notwithstanding  it  <  should  be 
employed  by  others  in  doing  mischief.' 

"For,  my  lord,  if  I  should  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  book,  and  substitute 
the  word '  notion'  everywhere  in  the  room  of  it,  and  every  body  else  do  so  too, 
(though  your  lordship  does  not,  I  suppose,  suspect  that  I  have  the  vanity  to 
think  they  would  follow  my  example,)  my  book  would,  it  seems,  be  the  more 
to  your  lordship's  liking;  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  would  one  jot  abate  the 
^  mischief  your  lordship  complains  of:  for  the  Unitarians  might  as  much  employ 
notions  as  they  do  now  ideas,  to  do  mischief;  unless  they  are  such  fools  as  to 
think  they  can  conjure  with  this  notable  word  '  idea,'  and  that  the  force  of 
what  they  say  lies  in  the  sound,  and  not  in  the  signilGication,  of  their  terms. 
''This  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be  no  more 
battered  by  one  word  than  another;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down  or  endan- 
gered by  any  sound  whatsoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  your 
lordship  is  satisfied,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word  '  ideas,'  because  you  say, 
'you  should  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  my  ideas,  if  the  enemies  of  our  Mth 
had  not  taken  up  my  new  way  of  ideas  as  an  effectual  battery  against  the 
mysteries  of  the  chnstian  faith.'  In  which  place,  by  'new  way  of  ideas,' 
nothing,  I  think,  can  be  construed  to  be  meant  but  my  expressing  myself  by 
that  of  ideas,  and  not  by  other  more  common  words,  and  of  ancienter  standing 
m  the  English  language." 

As  to  the  objection  of  the  author's  way  by  ideas  being  "a  new  way,"  he 
thus  answers:  "  'My  new  way  of  ideas,'  or  'my  way  by  ideas,'  which  often 
occurs  in  your  lordsMp's  letter,  is  I  confess,  a  very  large  and  doubtM  expres- 
sion; and  may,  in  the  ftdl  latitude,  comprehend  my  whole  Essay;  because 
treating  in  it  of  the  understanding,  which  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing, I  could  not  well  treat  of  that  £eu3ulty  of  the  mind  which  consists  in 
thinking,  without  considering  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking, 
which  I  call  ideas ;  and  therefore,  in  treating  of  the  understanding,  I  guess  it 
will  not  be  thought  strange  that  the  greatest  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken 
up  in  considering  what  these  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking  are,  whence  they 
come,  what  use  the  mind  makes  of  them  in  its  several  ways  of  thinking,  and 
what  are  the  outward  marks  whereby  it  signifies  them  to  others,  or  records 
them  for  its  own  use.  And  this,  in  short,  is  'my  way  by  ideas,'  that  which 
your  lordship  calls  'my  new  way  by  ideas;'  which,  my  lord,  if  it  be  new,  it 
is  but  a  new  history  of  an  old  thing.  For,  I  think,  it  wiU  not  be  doubted, 
that  men  always  performed  the  actions  of  thinking,  reasoning,  believing,  and 
knowing,  just  after  the  same  manner  that  they  do  now;  though  whether  the 
same  account  has  heretofore  been  given  of  the  way  how  they  performed  these 
actions,  or  wherein  they  consisted,  I  do  not  know.  Were  I  as  well  read  as 
your  lordship,  I  should  have  been  safe  from  that  gentle  reprimand  of  your 
lordship's,  for  thinking  'my  way  of  ideas  new,  for  want  of  looking  into  other 
men's  thoughts,  which  appear  in  their  books.' 

"Your  lordship's  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  instructions  in  the 
case,  and  as  a  warning  to  others  who  will  be  so  bold  adventurers  as  'to  spin 
any  thing  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts,'  I  shall  set  down  at  large;  and 
they  run  thus:  'Whether  you  took  this  way  of  ideas  from  the  modem  philo- 
sopher mentioned  by  you,  is  not  at  all  material;  but  I  intended  no  reflection 
upon  you  in  it;  (for  that  you  mean  by  my  commending  you  as  a  scholar  of 
80  greAt  a  master;)  I  never  meant  to  take  frx)m  you  the  honour  of  your  own 
inventions;  and  I  do  believe  you  when  you  say,  that  you  wrote  fix)m  your 
own  thoughts,  and  the  ideas  you  had  there.  But  manythings  mayseemnew 
to  one  that  converses  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  really  are  not  so;  as 
he  may  find  when  he  looks  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  which  appear  in 
iheir  books.    And  therefore,  although  I  have  a  just  esteem  for  the  invention 
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of  such  who  can  spin  volumes  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  yet  I  am  apt 
to  think  they  would  oblige  the  world  more  if,  after  they  have  thought  so 
much  themselves,  they  would  examine  what  thoughts  others  have  had  before 
them  concerning  the  same  things,  that  so  those  may  not  be  thought  their  own 
inventions  which  are  common  to  themselves  and  others.  Ka  man  should  txy 
all  the  magnetical  experiments  himself,  and  publish  them  as  his  own  thoughts, 
he  might  take  himself  to  be  the  inventor  of  them;  but  he  that  examines  and 
compares  with  them  what  Gibbert  and  others  have  done  before  him,  will  not 
diminish  the  praise  of  his  diligence,  but  may  wish  he  had  compared  his 
thoughts  with  other  men's;  by  which  the  world  would  receive  greater  advan* 
tage,  although  he  lost  the  honour  of  being  an  original.' 

"  To  alleviate  my  fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  lordship  that  '  many- 
things  may  seem  new  to  one  that  converses  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which 
really  are  not  so;'  but  I  must  crave  leave  to  suggest  to  your  lordship,  that  if, 
in  the  spinning  of  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they  seem  new  to  him,  he  is 
certainly  the  inventor  of  them;  and  they  may  as  justly  be  thought  his  own  in- 
vention as  any  one's,  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  inventor  of  them  as  any  one 
who  thought  on  them  before  him:  the  distinction  of  invention  or  not  invention 
l3dng  not  in  thinking  first  or  not  first,  but  in  borrowing  or  not  borrowing 
your  thoughts  from  another;  and  he  to  whom,  spinning  them  out  of  his  oyra 
thoughts,  they  seem  new,  could  not  certainly  borrow  them  £rom  another.  So 
he  truly  invented  printing  in  Europe  who,  without  any  communication  with 
the  Chinese,  spun  it  out  of  his  own  thoughts;  though  it  were  ever  so  true, 
that  the  Chinese  had  the  use  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in  the  very  same 
way,  among  them  many  ages  before  him.  So  that  he  that  spins  anything 
out  of  his  own  thoughts,  that  seems  new  to  him,  cannot  cease  to  think  it  his 
own  invention;  should  he  'examine'  ever  so  fer  'what  thoughts  others  have 
had  before  him  concerning  the  same  thing;'  and  should  find,  by  examining, 
that  they  had  the  same  thoughts  too. 

"But  what  great  obUgation  this  would  be  to  the  world,  or  weighty  cause  of 
turning  over  and  looking  into  books,  I  confess  I  do  not  see.  The  great  end  to 
me,  in  conversing  with  my  own  or  other  men's  thoughts,  in  matters  of  specu- 
lation, is  to  find  truth,  without  being  much  concerned  whether  my  own  spin- 
ning of  it  out  of  mine,  or  their  spinning  of  it  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  helps 
me  to  it.  And  how  little  I  afiect  the  honour  of  an  original,  may  be  seen  in 
that  place  of  my  book  where,  if  any  where,  that  itch  of  vain-glory  was  like- 
liest to  have  shown  itself,  had  I  been  so  overrun  with  it  as  to  need  a  cure.  It 
is  where  I  speak  of  certainty,  in  these  foDowing  words,  taken  notice  of  by 
your  lordship  in  another  place ;  '  I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is  that  cer- 
tainty, real  certainty,  consists;  which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  con- 
fess, to  me  heretofore,  one  of  those  desiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of.' 

"Here,  my  lord,  however  new  this  seemed  to  me,  and  the  more  so  because 
possibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  'books  of  others,'  yet  I  spoke  of  it 
as  new  only  to  myself;  leaving  others  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  what, 
either  by  invention  or  reading,  was  theirs  before,  without  assuming  to  myself 
any  other  honour  but  that  of  my  own  ignorance,  till  that  time,  if  others  before 
had  shown  wherein  certainty  lay.  And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  had  upon  this  occa- 
sion been  forward  to  assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  an  original,  I  think  I  had 
been  pretty  safe  in  it;  since  I  should  have  had  your  lordship  for  my  guarantee 
and  vindicator  in  that  point,  who  are  pleased  to  call  it  new,  and,  as  such,  to 
write  against  it. 

"And  truly,  my  lord,  in  this  respect,  my  book  has  had  very  unlucky  stars; 
since  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your  lordship  with  many  things 
in  it,  for  their  novelty;  as,  'new  way  of  reasoning,'  'new  hypothesis  about 
reason,'  *newsort  of  certainty,'  'newterms,'  'newwayof  ideas,' 'new  method 
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of  certainty/  &c.  And  yet,  in  other  places,  your  lordship  seems  to  think  it 
worthy  in  me  of  your  lordship's  reflection,  for  saying  but  what  others  have 
said  before.  As  where  I  say,  'In  the  different  make  of  men's  tempers,  and 
application  of  their  thoughts,  some  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  some 
on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  same  truth ;'  your  lordship  asks,  'What 
ifi  this  different  &om  what  all  men  of  understanding  have  said?'  Again,  I 
take  it,  your  lordship  meant  not  these  words  for  a  commendation  of  my  book, 
where  you  say:  '  But  if  no  more  be  meant  by  the  simple  ideas  that  come  by 
sensation  or  reflection,  and  their  being  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge,  but 
that  ournotions  of  things  come  in  either  fromoursenses,  ortheexerciseof  our 
minds;  as  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  discovery,  so  your  lordship  is 
far  enough  from  opposing  that  wherein  you  think  all  mankind  are  agreed.' 

''  And  again:  'But  what  need  aQ  this  great  noise  about  ideas  and  certainty, 
true  and  real  certainty  by  ideas,  if,  after  all,  it  comes  only  to  this, — ^that  our 
ideas  only  represent  to  us  such  things,  from  whence  we  bring  arguments  to 
prove  the  truth  of  things!' 

"  But  'the  world  hath  been  strangely  amused  with  ideas  of  late ;  and  we 
have  been  told,  that  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas;  and 
yet  these  ideas,  at  last,  come  to  be  only  conmion  notions  of  things,  which  we 
must  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning.'  And  to  the  like  purpose  in  other  places. 

"  Whether,  therefore,  at  last,  your  lordship  wiU  resolve  that  it  is  new  or  no, 
or  more  faulty  by  its  being  new,  must  be  left  to  your  lordship.  This  I  find 
by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  being  condemned  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other ;  nor  do  I  see  a  possibility  to  help  it.  K  there  be  readers  that  like  only 
new  thoughts ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  others  that  can  bear  nothing  but  what 
can  be  justified  by  received  authorities  in  print ;  I  must  desire  them  to  make 
themselves  amends,  in  that  part  which  they  like,  for  the  displeasure  they 
receive  in  the  other:  but  if  any  should  be  so  exact  as  to  find  fault  witJi 
both,  truly  I  know  not  well  what  to  say  to  them.  The  case  is  a  plain  case ; 
the  book  is  all  over  naught ;  and  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  it  that  is  not,  either 
from  its  antiquity  or  novelty,  to  be  condemned;  and  so  there  is  a  short  end  of 
it.  From  your  lordship,  indeed,  in  particular,  I  can  hope  for  something  bet- 
ter; for  your  lordship  thinks  the  'general  design  of  it  so  good,'  that  ^at,  I 
flatter  myself,  would  prevail  on  your  lordship  to  preserve  it  from  the  fire. 

"  But  as  to  the  way  your  lordship  thinks  I  should  have  taken  to  prevent 
the  *  having  it  thought  my  invention,  when  it  was  common  to  me  with  others,' 
it  unluckily  so  fell  out,  in  the  subject  of  my  Essay  of  Human  Understanding, 
that  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men  to  inform  myself:  for 
my  design  being,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  copy  nature,  and  to  give  an  account  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  I  could  look  into  nobody's  understand- 
ing but  my  own  to  see  how  it  wrought ;  nor  have  a  prospect  into  other  men's 
minds,  to  view  their  thoughts  there,  and  observe  what  steps  and  motions  they 
took,  and  by  what  gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themselves 
with  truth,  and  their  advance  to  knowledge.  What  we  find  of  their  thoughts 
m  books,  is  but  the  result  of  this,  and  not  the  progress  and  working  of  their 
minds  in  coming  to  the  opinions  or  conclusions  they  set  down  and  published. 

"  All  therefore  that  I  can  say  of  my  book  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of  my  own 
mindin  its  several  ways  of  operation.  And  all  that  I  can  say  for  the  publish- 
ing of  it  is,  that  I  think  the  intellectual  faculties  are  made,  and  operate,  alike 
m  most  men ;  and  that  some  that  I  showed  it  to  before  I  published  it,  liked 
It  so  well  that  I  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion.  And  therefore,  if  it  should 
happen  that  it  should  not  be  so,  but  that  some  men  should  have  ways  of  think - 
mg,  reasoning,  or  arriving  at  certainty,  different  from  others,  and  above  those 
^t  I  find  my  mind  to  use  and  acquiesce  in,  I  do  not  see  of  what  use  my  book 
can  be  to  them. .  I  can  only  make  it  my  humble  request,  in  my  own  name, 
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and  in  the  name  of  those  that  are  of  my  size,  who  find  their  minds  work,  rea- 
son, and  know  in  the  same  low  way  that  mine  does,  that  those  men  of  a  more 
happy  genius  would  show  ns  the  way  of  their  nobler  flights,  and  particularly 
would  discover  to  us  their  shorter  or  surer  way  to  certainty  than  by  ideas,  and 
the  observing  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 

^'  Your  lordship  adds :  ^  But  now,  it  seems,  nothing  is  intelligible  but  what 
suits  with  the  new  way  of  ideas.'  My  lord,  'the  new  way  of  ideas,'  and  the 
old  way  of  speaking  intelligibly,  was  always,  and  ever  will  be,  the  same ;  and, 
if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my  sense  of  it,  herein  it  consists: — 

1 .  That  a  man  use  no  words  but  such  as  he  makes  the  signs  of  certain  deter- 
mined objects  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can  make  known  to  another. 

2.  Next,  that  he  use  the  same  word  steadily,  for  the  sign  of  the  same  imme- 
diate obj  ect  of  his  mind  in  thinking.  3 .  That  he  join  those  words  together  in 
propositions,  according  to  the  grammatical  rules  of  that  language  he  speaks  in. 
4.  That  he  unite  those  sentences  in  a  coherent  discourse.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  I  humbly  conceive,  any  one  may  preserve  himself  from  the  confines  and 
suspidon  of  jargon,  whether  he  pleases  to  call  those  immediate  objects  of  his 
mind  which  his  words  do  or  should  stand  for,  ideas  or  no."  * 

♦  Mr.  Locke*8  Third  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  353,  &c. 
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NO  INNATE  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  MIND.  I 

1.  TTie  way  shown  how  we  come  hy  any  hnowledge^  sufficient  to  j 
prove  it  not  innate. — ^It  is  an  established  opinion  among  some  men, 
that  there  are  in  the  understanding  certain  innate  principles  ;  some 
primary  notions^  xoimi  hvosai,  characters,  as  it  were,  stamped  upon  i 
the  mind  of  man,  which  the  soul  receives  in  its  very  first  being, 
and  brings  into  the  world  with  it.  It  would  be  sufiicient  to  con- 
vince unprejudiced  readers  of  the  &lseness  of  this  supposition,  if  I 
should  only  show  (as  I  hope  I  shall  in  the  following  parts  of  this 
discourse)  how  men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  Acuities, 
may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the  help  of  any 
innate  impressions,  and  may  arrive  at  certainty  without  any  such 
original  notions  or  principles.  For  I  imagine,  any  one  will  easily 
grant,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  suppose  the  ideas  of  colours 
mnate  in  a  creature  to  whom  God  hath  given  sight,  and  a  power  to 
receive  them  by  the  eyes  from  external  objects  :  and  no  less  unrea- 
sonable would  it  be  to  attribute  several  truths  to  the  impressions  of 
nature  and  innate  characters,  when  we  may  observe  in  ourselves 
faculties  fit  to  attain  as  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them  as  if 
they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure  to  follow 
his  own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when  they  lead  him  ever 
so  little  out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall  set  down  the  reasons  that 
made  me  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion  as  an  excuse  for  my  mis- 
take, if  I  be  in  one ;  which  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who, 
with  me,  dispose  themselves  to  embrace  truth  wherever  they  find  it. 

2.  General  assent  the  great  argument — There  is  nothing  more 
commonly  taken  for  granted,  than  that  there  are  certain  principles, 
both  speculative  and  practical,  (for  they  speak  of  both,)  universally 
agreed  upon  by  all  mankind ;   which  therefore,  they  argue,  must 
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needs  be  constant  impresinons  which  the  souls  of  men  receive  in 
their  first  beings,  and  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them, 
as  necessarily  and  really  as  they  do  any  of  their  inherent  ftculties. 

3.  Universal  consent  proves  nothing  innate. — This  argument,  drawn 
from  universal  consent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it,  that  if  it  were  true 
in  matter  of  fact,  that  there  were  certain  truths  wherein  all  mankind 
agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  irmate,  if  there  can  be  any  other 
"way  shown,  how  men  may  come  to  that  universal  agreement  in 
the  Ihixigs  ^ey  do  consent  in;  which  I  presume  may  be  done. 

4.  "  What  is^is;^^  and^  ^^  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  iking  to  bey 
and  not  to  be"  not  universally  assented  to* — ^But,  which  is  worse, 
this  argument  of  universal  consent,  whidi  is  made  use  of  to  prove 
innate  principles,  seems  to  me  a  demonstration  that  there  are  none 
sadi;  because  there  are  none  to  which  all  mankind  give  an  uni- 
veiBal  assent.  I  shall  begin  with  the  speculative,  c^nd  instance  in 
those  magnified  principles  of  demonstration:  ^^  Whatsoever  is,  is;" 
and,  ^*  It  is  impossible  fi)r  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be," 
which,  of  all  others,  I  think,  have  the  most  allowed  title  to  innate. 
These  have  so  settled  a  reputation  of  maxims  universally  received, 
that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  strange  if  any  one  should  seem 
to  question  it.  But  yet  I  take  lib«i;y  to  say,  that  these  proposi- 
tions are  so  £u*  firom  having  an  universal  assent,  that  there  are  a 
great  part  of  mankind  to  whom  they  are  not  so  much  as  known. 

5.  If  at   on  the  mind  naturally  imprinted,  because  not  known  to 
children^  idiotSj  Sfc. — For,  first,  it  is  evident,  that  all  children  and 
idiots  have  not  the  least  apprehension  or  thought  of  them;  and  the 
want  of  that  is  enough  to  destroy  that  universal  assent,  which  must 
needs  be  the  necessary  concomitant  of  all  innate  truths:  it  seeming 
to  me  near  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  there  are  truths  imprinted 
on  the  soul  which  it  perceives  or  understands  not;  imprinting,  if  it 
signify  any  thing,  being  nothing  else  but  the  making  certain  truths 
to  be  perceived.     For  to  imprmt  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without 
the  mind's  perceiving  it,  seems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.     If  there- 
fore children  and  idiots  have  souls,  have  minds,  with  those  impres- 
sions upon  them,  they  must  unavoidably  perceive  them,  and  neces- 
sarily know  and  assent  to  these  truths;  which  since  they  do  not, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  such  impressions.     For  if  they  are 
not  notions  naturally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  innate?     Ajid  if 
they  are  notions  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  imknown?     To  say,  a 
notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  say 
that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is 
to  make  this  impression  nothing.      No  proposition  can  be  said  to 
be  in  the  mind  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never  yet 
conscious  of.     For  if  any  one  may,  then,  by  the  same  reason,  all 
propositions  that  are  true,  and  the  mind  is  capable  ever  of  assent- 
mg  to,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  to  be  imprinted;  since 
if  any  one  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew, 
it  must  be  only  because  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it;  and  so  the 
mind  is  of  all  truths  it  ever  shall  know.     Nay,  thus  truths  may  be 
imprinted  on  the  mind  which  it  never  did,  nor  ever  shall,  know: 
for  a  man  may  live  long,  and  die  at  last  in  ignorance  of  many 
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truths  which  his  mind  was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  cer- 
tainty.    So  that  if  the  capacity  of  knowing  be  the  natural  impres- 
sion contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know  will, 
by  this  accoimt,  be  every  one  of  them  innate :  and  this  great  point 
"vnll  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  improper  way  of  speak- 
ing; which,  whilst  it  pretends  to  assert  the  contrary,  says  nothing 
different  from  those  who  deny  innate  principles.      For  nobody,  I 
think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  knowing  several 
truths.     The  capa<;ity,  they  say,  is  innate;  the  knowledge  acquired. 
But  then,  to  what  end  such  contest  for  certain  innate  maximal    K 
truths  can  be  imprinted  on  the  understanding  without  being  per- 
ceived, I  can  see  no  difference  there  can  be  between  any  truths  the 
mind  is  capable  of  knowing  in  respect  of  their  original :  they  must 
all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious :  in  vain  shall  a  man  go  about  to 
distinguish  them.      He  therefore  that  talks  of  innate  notions  in 
the  understanding,  cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  anv  distinct  sort 
of  truths)  mean  such  truths  to  be  in  the  understandmg  as  it  never 
perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of.     For  if  these  words  ("  to 
be  in  the  understanding")  have  any  propriety,  they  signify  to  be 
understood.     So  that,  to  be  in  the  imderstanding,  and  not  to  be 
understood ;  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  never  to  be  perceived ;  is  all 
one  as  to  say,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  understand- 
ing.     If  therefore  these  two  propositions,  "Whatsoever  is,  is;" 
and,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  are 
by  nature  imprinted,  children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them ;  infants, 
and  all  that  have  souls,  must  necessarily  have  them  in  their  under- 
standings, know  the  truth  of  them,  and  assent  to  it. 

6.  Thxit  men  know  them  when  they  com>e  to  the  tise  of  reason^ 
answered, — To  avoid  this,  it  is  usually  answered,  that  all  men  know 
and  assent  to  them,  when  they  C/Ome  to  the  use  of  reason;  and  this 
is  enough  to  prove  them  innate.     I  answer, 

7.  DoubtM  expressions,  that  have  scarce  any  signification,  go 
for  clear  reasons  to  those  who,  being  prepossessed,  take  not  the 
pains  to  examine  even  what  they  themselves  say.  For,  to  apply 
this  answer  with  any  tolerable  sense  to  our  present  purpose,  it 
must  signify  one  of  these  two  things :  either,  that,  as  soon  as  men 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,  these  supposed  native  inscriptions  come 
to  be  known  and  observed  by  them;  or  else,  that  the  use  and  exer- 
cise of  men's  reasons  assists  them  in  the  discovery  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 

8.  If  reason  discovered  them^  that  would  not  prove  them  innate. — 
If  they  mean  that  by  the  use  of  reason  men  may  discover  these 
principles,  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  innate,  their 
way  of  arguing  will  stand  thus:  viz.  That,  whatever  truths 
reason  can  certainly  discover  to  us,  and  make  us  firmly  assent  to, 
those  are  all  naturaJly  imprinted  on  the  mind;  since  that  universal 
assent  which  is  made  the  mark  of  them,  amounts  to  no  more  but 
this, — that  by  the  use  of  reason  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of,  and  assent  to,  them;  and  by  this  means  there 
will  be  no  difference  between  the  maxims  of  the  mathematicians 
and  theorems  they  deduce  from  them :  all  must  be  equally  allowed 
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innate,  they  bein^  all  discoverieB  made  by  the  use  of  reason,  and 
truths  that  a  rational  creature  may  certainly  come  to  know,  if  he 
apply  his  thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

9.  It  is  false  that  rectson  discovers  them. — But  how  can  these 
men  think  the  use  of  reason  necessary  to  discover  principles  that 
are  supposed  innate,  when  reason  (if  we  may  believe  them)  is 
nothing  else  but  the  &culty  of  deducing  unknown  truths  from 
principles  or  propositions  that  are  already  known?  That  certainly 
can  never  be  thoi^ht  innate  which  we  have  need  of  reason  to  dis- 
cover, unless,  as  I  have  said,  we  wiU  have  all  the  certain  truths 
that  reason  ever  teaches  us  to  be  innate.  We  may  as  well  think 
the  use  of  reason  necessary  to  make  our  eyes  discover  visible 
objects,  as  that  there  should  be  need  of  reason,  or  the  exercise 
thereof  to  make  the  understanding  see  what  is  originally  engraven 
in  it,  and  cannot  be  in  the  understanding  before  it  be  perceived 
by  it.  So  that  to  make  reason  discover  those  truths  thus  im- 
printed, is  to  say,  that  the  use  of  reason  discovers  to  a  man  what 
he  knew  before ;  and  if*  men  have  those  innate  impressed  truths 
originally,  and  before  the  use  of  reason,  and  yet  are  always  igno- 
rant of  them  tiU  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  it  is  in  effect  to 
Bay,  that  men  know,  and  know  them  not,  at  the  same  time. 

10.  It  will  here  perhaps  be  said,  that  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions, and  other  truths  that  are  not  innate,  are  not  assented  to,  as 
soon  as  proposed,  wherein  they  are  distinguished  from  these 
maxims  and  other  innate  truths.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  assent  upon  the  first  proposing,  more  particularly  by  and  by. 
I  shall  here  only,  and  that  very  readily,  allow,  that  these  maxims 
and  mathematical  demonstrations  are  in  this  different, — that  the 
one  has  need  of  reason,  using  of  proofs,  to  make  them  out  and  to 
gain  our  assent ;  but  the  other,  as  soon  as  understood,  are,  without 
any  the  least  reasoning,  embraced  and  assented  to.  But  I  withal 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  lays  open  the  weakness  of  this  subter- 
fiige  which  requires  the  use  of  reason  for  the  discovery  of  these 
general  truths,  since  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  their  discovery 
there  is  no  use  made  of  reasoning  at  all.  And  I  think  those  who 
give  this  answer  vrill  not  be  forward  to  affirm,  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  maxim,  ^^  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be,"  is  a  deduction  of  our  reason.  For  this  would  be  to 
destroy  that  bounty  of  nature  they  seem  so  fond  of,  whilst  they 
make  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  to  depend  on  the  labour 
of  our  thoughts;  for  all  reasoning  is  search  and  casting  about, 
and  requires  pains  and  appKcation.  And  how  can  it  with  any 
tolerable  sense  be  supposed,  that  what  was  imprinted  by  nature, 
as  the  foundation  and  guide  of  our  reason,  shoidd  need  the  use  of 
reason  to  discover  it  ? 

11.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with  a  little  atten- 
tion on  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  wiU  find  that  this 
ready  assent  of  the  mind  to  some  truths,  depends  not  either  on 
native  inscription,  or  the  use  of  reason;  but  on  a  faculty  of  the 
mind  quite  distinct  from  both  of  them,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

*  The  ninth  edition  omits  "  it"—- Edit. 
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Keason  therefore  having  nothing  to  do  in  procuring  our  assent  to 
these  maxims,  if  by  saying,  that  "  men  know  and  assent  to  them 
when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,"  be  meant  that  the  use  of 
reason  assists  us  in  the  knowledge  of  these  maxims,  it  is  utterly 
fidse ;  and  were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

12.  The  coming  to  t/ie  use  of  reason^  not  the  time  we  come  to  know 
these  maxims. — ^Ir  by  knowing  and  assenting  to  them,  "  when  we 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,"  be  meant,  that  this  is  the  time  when 
they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
children  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  they  come  also  to  know  and 
assent  to  these  maxims ;  this  also  is  false  and  frivolous.  First, 
it  is  false ;  because  it  is  evident  these  maxims  are  not  in  the  mind 
so  early  as  the  use  of  reason,  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  use 
of  reason  is  falsely  assigned  as  the  time  of  their  discovery.  How 
many  instances  of  the  use  of  reason  may  we  observe  in  children,  a 
long  time  before  they  have  any  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  *^  That  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thmg  to  be,  and  not  to  be  I"  And  a 
great  part  of  illiterate  people  and  savages  pass  many  years,  even 
of  theu*  rational  age,  without  ever  thinking  on  this  and  the  like 
general  propositions.  I  grant,  men  come  not  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  geneiul  and  more  abstract  truths,  which  are  thought  innate, 
till  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason ;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither. 
Which  is  so,  because  till  after  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
those  general  abstract  ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  about 
which  those  general  maxims  are,  which  are  mistaken  for  innate 
principles,  but  are  indeed  discoveries  made,  and  verities  introduced, 
and  brought  into  the  mind  by  the  same  way,  and  discovered  by 
the  same  steps,  as  several  other  propositions  which  nobody  wb0  ever 
so  extravagant  as  to  suppose  innate.  This  I  hope  to  make  plain  in 
the  sequel  of  this  discourse.  I  allow  therefore  a  necessity  that 
men  should  come  to  the  use  of  reason  before  they  get  the  know- 
ledge of  those  general  truths ;  but  deny,  that  men's  coming  to  the 
use  of  reason  is  the  time  of  their  discovery. 

13.  By  this  they  are  not  distinguished  from  other  knowable 
truths, — -In  the  mean  time,  it  is  observable,  that  this  saying,  ^^  that 
men  know  and  assent  to  these  maxims  when  they  come  to  the  use 
of  reason,"  amounts,  in  reality  of  &ct,  to  no  more  but  this :  That 
they  are  never  known  nor  taken  notice  of  before  the  use  of  reason, 
but  may  pos»bly  be  assented  to  some  time  after  during  a  man's 
life ;  but  when,  is  uncertain :  and  so  may  all  other  knowable 
truths  as  well  as  these;  which  therefore  have  no  advantage  nor' 
distinction  from  others,  by  this  note  of  being  known  when  we 
come  to  the  use  of  reason ;  nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  innate, 
but  quite  the  contrary. 

14.  If  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  were  the  time  of  their  discovery^ 
it  would  not  prove  them  innate. — But,  secondly,  were  it  true  that 
the  precise  time  of  their  being  known  and  assented  to  were  when 
men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  neither  would  that  prove  them 
innate.  This  way  of  arguing  is  as  frivolous^  as  the  supposition  of* 
itself  is  false.     For  by  what  kind  of  logic  will  it  appear,  that  any 

*  The  ninth  edition  omits  "of.**-— Bdit. 
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notion  is  originally  hj  nature  imprinted  in  the  mind  in  its  first 
constitution,  because  it  comes  first  to  be  observed  and  assented  to 
when  a  fiiculty  of  the  mind,  which  has  quite  a  distinct  province, 
begms  to  exert  itself?  And  therefore  the  coming  to  the  use  of 
speech^  if  it  were  supposed  the  time  that  these  maxims  are  first 
assented  to,  (which  it  mav  be  with  as  much  truth  as  the  time  when 
men  come  to  the  use  oi  reason,)  would  be  as  good  a  proof  that 
they  were  innate,  as  to  say,  they  are  innate  because  men  assent  to 
Ihem  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  I  agree,  then,  with 
these  men  of  innate  principles,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  these 
general  and  self-evident  ma.ximfl  in  the  mind  till  it  comes  to  the 
exercise  of  reason ;  but  I  deny,  that  the  coming  to  the  use  of 
reason  is  the  precise  time  when  they  are  first  taken  notice  of; 
and  if  that  were  the  precise  time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them 
innate.  All  that  can,  with  any  truth,  be  meant  by  this  proposi- 
tion, "  That  men  assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,"  is  no  more  but  this, — That  the  making  of  general  abstract 
ideas,  and  the  understanding  of  general  names,  being  a  con- 
comitant of  the  rational  fiiculty,  and  growing  up  with  it,  children 
commonly  get  not  those  geneial  ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that 
stand  for  them,  till,  having  for  a  good  while  exercised  their  reason 
about  fa.niiliar  and  more  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by  their  or- 
dinary discourse  and  actions  with  others,  acknowle(%ed  to  be 
capable  of  rational  conversation.  If  assenting  to  these  maxims, 
when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  can  be  true  in  any  other 
sense,  I  desire  it  may  be  shown ;  or,  at  least,  how  in  this,  or  any 
other  sense,  it  proves  them  innate. 

15.  The  steps  hy  which  the  mind  oMains  several  truths, — The 
senses  at  first  let-in  particular  ideas,  and  fiimish  the  yet  empty 
cabinet:  and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar  with  some  of 
them,  they  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  names  got  to  them. 
Afterwards  the  mind,  proceeding  farther,  abstracts  them,  and  by 
degrees  learns  the  use  of  general  names.  In  this  manner  the 
mind  comes  to  be  furnished  with  ideas  and  language,  the  materials 
about  which  to  exercise  its  discm^ve  faculty;  and  the  use  of 
reason  becomes  daily  more  visible,  as  these  materials,  that  give  it 
employment,  increase.  But  though  the  having  of  general  ideas, 
aad  l^e  use  of  general  words  and  reason,  usually  grow  together, 
yet  I  see  not  how  this  any  way  proves  them  innate.  The  know- 
ledge of  some  truths,  I  confess,  is  very  early  in  the  mind;  but  in  a 
way  that  shows  them  not  to  be  innate.  For,  if  we  will  observe, 
we  shall  find  it  still  to  be  about  ideas  not  innate,  but  acquired;  it 
bemg  about  those  first,  which  are  imprinted  by  external  things, 
with  which  infants  have  earliest  to  do,  which  make  the  most  fi:e- 
quent  impressions  on-  their  senses.  In  ideas  thus  got,  the  mind 
discovers,  that>  some  agree^  and  others  differ,  probably  a^soon  as  it 
was  any  u^  of  memory,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  receive 
distinct  i^eas,.  !3ut  whether  it  be  then  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it 
does  so  long  before  it  has  the  use  of  words,  or  comes  to  that  which 
we  commonly  call  "the  use  of  reason."  For  a  child  knows  as 
certainly,  b^wwre  it,  ca^  speak,  the  difference  between  the  i^eas  of 
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sweet  and  bitter,  (that  is,  that  sweet  is  not  bitter,)  as  it  knows 
afterwards,  when  it  comes  to  speak,  that  wormwood  and  sugar- 
plums are  not  the  same  thing. 

16.  A  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are  equal  to  seven 
till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  to  seven,  and  has  got  the  name 
and  idea  of  equality;   and  then,  upon  explaining  those  words,  he 
presently  assents  to,  or  rather  perceives  the  truth  of,  that  pro- 
position.    But  neither  does  he  then  readily  assent  because  it  is 
an  innate  truth,  nor  was  his  assent  wanting  till  then  because  he 
wanted  the  use  of  reason;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  has  settled  in  his  mind  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
that  these  names  stand  for;  and  then  he  knows  the  truth  of  that 
ropositioti  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  by  the  same  means,  that 
e  knew  before,  that  a  rod  and  cherry  a^  not  the  same  thing; 
and  upon  the  same  grounds  also,  that  he  may  come  to  know  after- 
wards, ^^  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be,"  as  shall  be  more  fully  shown  hereafter:  so  that  the  later  it  is 
before  any  one  comes  to  have  those  general  ideas  about  which 
those  maxims  are,  or  to  know  the  signification  of  those  general 
terms  that  stand  for  them,  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind  the 
ideas  they  stand  for;  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes  to 
assent  to  those  maxims,  whose  terms,  with  the  ideas  they  stand 
for,  being  no  more  innate  than  those  of  a  cat  or  a  weasel,  he  must 
stay  till  time  and  observation  have  acquainted  him  with  them;  and 
then  he  will  be  in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims, 
upon  the  first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together  those 
ideas  in  his  mind,  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or  disagree, 
according  as  is  expressed  in  those  propositions.     And  therefore  it 
is   that  a  man  knows  that  eighteen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to 
thirty-seven,  by  the  same  self-evidence  that  he  knows  one  and  two 
to  be  equal  to  three;    vet  a  child  knows  this  not  so  soon  as  the 
other;   not  for  want  of  the  use  of  reason,  but  because  the  ideas 
the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-seven  stand  for,  are  not 
so  soon  got,  as  those  which  are  signified  by  one,  two,  and  three. 

17.  Assenting  as  soon  as  proposed  and  understood^  proves  them 
not  innate. — This  evasion  therefore  of  general  assent  when  men 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,  fiiiling  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  differ- 
ence between  those  supposed  innate  and  other  truths  that  are 
afterwards  acquired  and  learnt,  men  have  endeavoured  to  secure  an 
universal  assent  to  those  they  call  maxims,  by  saying,  they  are 
generally  assented  to,  as  soon  as  proposed,  and  the  terms  they 
are  proposed  in  understood:  seeing  all  men,  even  children,  as 
soon  as  they  hear  and  imderstand  the  terms,  assent  to  these  propo- 
sitions, they  think  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  innate.  For,  since 
men  never  fail,  after  they  have  once  understood  the  wonls,  to 
acknowledge  them  for  imdoubted  truths,  they  would  infer,  that 
certainly  these  propositions  were  first  lodged  in  the  understanding, 
which,  without  any  teaching,  the  mind,  at  the  very  first  proposal, 
immediately  closes  with,  and  assents  to,  and  after  that  never  doubts 
again. 

18.  If  mch  an  assent  he  a  mark  of  innate^  iJien^  that  one  and  two 
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are  equal  to  threes  that  sweetness  is  not  bitterness^  and  a  thousand 
ike  ItJce^  must  he  innate. — In  answer  to  this,  I  demand  whether 
ready  assent,  given  to  a  proposition  upon  first  hearing  and  under- 
standing the  terms,  be  a  certain  mark  of  an  innate  principle  ?  If 
it  be  not,  such  a  general  assent  is  in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of  them : 
if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate,  they  must  then  allow  all 
such  propositions  to  be  innate  which  are  generally  assented  to  as 
soon  as  heard ;  whereby  they  will  find  themselves  plentifiilly  stored 
with  innate  principles.  For,  upon  the  same  ground,  viz.  of 
assent  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  that  men 
would  have  those  maxims  pass  for  innate,  they  must  also  admit 
several  propositions  about  niunbers  to  be  innate ;  and  thus,  that 
"one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,"  that  "two  and  two  are  equal 
to  four,"  and  a  multitude  of  other  the  like  propositions  in  num- 
bers that  every  body  assents  to  at  first  hearing  and  understanding 
the  terms,  must  have  a  place  amongst  these  innate  axioms.  Nor  is 
this  the  prerogative  of  niunbers  alone,  and  propositions  made  about 
several  of  them;  but  even  natural  philosophy,  and  all  the  other 
sciences,  afiTord  propositions,  which  are  sure  to  meet  with  assent,  as 
soon  as  they  are  imderstood.  That  "  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the 
same  place,"  is  a  truth  that  nobody  any  more  sticks  at  than  at  this 
maxim,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be,*'  that  "  white  is  not  black,"  that  "  a  square  is  not  a  circle,"  that 
"yellowness  is  not  sweetness:"  these,  and  a  million  of  other  such 
propositions,  as  many  at  least  as  we  have  distinct  ideas,  every  man 
in  his  wits,  at  first  hearing  and  knowing  what  the  names  stand  for, 
must  necessarily  assent  to.  If  these  men  will  be  true  to  their  own 
rule,  and  have  "assent  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the 
terms"  to  be  a  mark  of  innate,  they  must  allow  not  only  as  many 
innate  propositions  as  men  have  distinct  ideas,  but  as  many  as  men 
can  make  propositions  wherein  difiTerent  ideas  are  denied  one  ot 
another:  smce  every  proposition,  wherein  one  diflPerent  idea  is 
denied  of  another,  wDl  as  certainly  find  assent  at  first  hearing  and 
imderstanding  the  terms,  as  this  general  one,  "  It  is  impossible  for 
the  same  to  be  and  not  to  be ;"  or  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
it,  and  is  the  easier  imderstood  of  the  two,  ''  The  same  is  not 
different :"  by  which  account  they  will  have  legions  of  innate  pro- 
positions of  this  one  sort,  without  mentioning  any  other.  But 
since  no  proposition  can  be  innate,  unless  the  ideas  about  which  it 
is  be  innate,  this  will  be  to  suppose  all  our  ideas  of  colours,  sounds, 
tastes,  figure,  &c.,  innate ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
more  opposite  to  reason  and  experience.  Universal  and  ready 
assent  upon  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  is,  I  grant,  a 
nuffk  of  self-evidence :  but  self-evidence,  depending  not  on  innate 
impressions,  but  on  something  else,  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter,) 
belongs  to  several  propositions,  which  nobody  was  yet  so  extrava- 
gant as  to  pretend  to  be  innate. 

19.  Sv^h  less  general  propositions  known  before  these  universal 
fmxims. — ^Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  those  more  particular  self-evident 
propositions  which  are  assented  to  at  first  hearing,  as,  that  "  one 
aad  two  are  equal  to  three,"  that  "  green  is  not  red,"  &c,  are 
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received  as  the  consequences  of  those  more  universal  propositions^ 
which  are  looked  on  as  innate  principles ;  since  any  one  who 
will  but  take  the  pains  to  observe  what  passes  in  the  understand- 
ing will  certainly  find  that  these  and  the  like  less  general  propo- 
sitions are  certainly  known  and  firmly  assented  to  by  those  who  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  those  more  general  maxims ;  and  so,  being  earlier 
in  the  mmd  than  those  (as  they  are  called)  first  principles,  cannot 
owe  to  them  the  assent  wherewith  they  are  received  at  first  hearing. 

20.  One  and  one  equal  to  twoj  ^c,  not  general  nor  useful^ 
answered. — ^If  it  be  said,  that  these  propositions,  viz.  "  Two  and 
two  are  equal  to  four,"  "Red  is  not  blue,"  &c.,  are  not  general 
maxims,  nor  of  any  great  use ;  I  answer,  That  makes  nothing  to 
the  argument  of  universal  assent,  upon  hearing  and  understand- 
ing. For,  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,  whatever  proposi- 
tion can  be  found  that  receives  general  assent,  as  soon  as  heard 
and  understood^  that  must  be  admitted  for  an  innate  proposition, 
as  weU  as  this  maxim,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be,"  they  being  upon  this  ground  equal.  And  as  to 
the  difference  of  b^ng  more  general,  that  makes  this  maxim  more 
remote  from  being  innate ;  those  general  and  abstract  ideas  being 
more  strangers  to  our  first  apprehensions  than  those  oi*  more  parti- 
cular self-evident  propositions;  and  therefore  it  is  longer  before 
they  are  admitted  and  assented  to  by  the  growing  understanding. 
And  as  to  the  usefulness  of  these  magnified  maxims,  that  perhaps 
will  not  be  found  so  great  as  is  generally  conceived,  when  it  comes 
tot  its  due  place  to  be  more  fully  considered. 

21.  These  maxims  not  being  known  sometimes  till  proposed^  proves 
iJiem  not  innate. — But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  "  assentmg  to 
propositions  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  their  terms :"  it  is 
fit  we  first  take  notice,  that  this,  instead  of  being  a  mark  that  they 
are  innate,  is  a  proof  of  the  contrary ;  since  it  supposes  that  several 
who  understand  and  know  other  things,  are  ignorant  of  these  prin- 
ciples till  they  are  proposed  to  them,  and  that  one  may  be 
unacquainted  with  these  truths  tiU  he  hears  them  from  others. 
For  if  they  were  innate,  what  need  they  be  proposed  in  order  to 
gaining  assent ;  when,  by  being  in  the  understanding,  by  a  natural 
and  original  impression,  (if  there  were  any  such,)  they  could  not 
but  be  known  before  ?  Ur  doth  the  proposing  them  print  them 
clearer  in  the  mind  than  nature  did?  If  so,  then  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  a  man  knows  them  better  after  he  has  been  thus 
taught  them  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it  will  follow,  that  these 
principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us  by  others'  teaching  than 
nature  has  made  them  by  impression;  which  will  iU  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  innate  principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  them ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundations  of  all 
our  other  knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be.  This  cannot  be 
denied,  that  men  grow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  these  self- 
evident  truths,  upon  their  being  proposed;  but  it  is  clear  that 
whosoever  does  so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  then  begins  to  know  a 
proposition  which  he  knew  not  before;    and  which,  from  thence- 

♦  The  ninth  omits  "  of.**— Edit.  f  The  ninth  has  "  in,"  instead  of  "  to."- 

Edit: 
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forthy  he  never  questions ;  not  because  it  was  innate,  but  because 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  things  contained  in  those 
words  would  not  suffer  him  to  think  otherwise,  how  or  whensoever 
he  is  brought  to  reflect  on  them.  And  if  whatever  is  assented  to 
at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  must  pass  for  an 
innate  principle,  every  well-grounded  observation  drawn  from  par- 
ticulars into  a  general  rule  must  be  innate ;  when  jet  it  is  cer- 
tsdn,  that  not  all  but  only  sagacious  heads  light  at  first  on  these 
observations,  and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions ;  not 
innate,  but  collected  from  a  preceding  acquaintance  and  reflection 
on  particular  instances.  These,  when  observing  men  have  made 
them,  unobserving  men,  when  they  are  proposed  to  them,  cannot 
refuse  their  assent  to. 

22.  Implicitly  knonm  before  proposing^  signifies  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  understanding  mentj  or  else  signifies  nothing, — ^If  it  be 
said,  ''  The  understanding  hath  an  implicit  knowle<%e  of  these 
principles,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this  first  hearing,"  (as  they 
must  who  will  say  that  they  are  in  the  imderstanding  before  they 
are  known,)  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  a  princi- 
ple imprinted  on  the  understanding  implicitly ;  unless  it  be  this, 
that  the  mind  is  capable  of  understanding  and  assenting  firmly  to 
such  propositions.  And  thus  all  mathematical  demonstrations,  as 
well  as  first  principles,  must  be  received  as  native  impressions  on 
the  mind :  which  I  fear  they  will  scarce  allow  them  to  be  who  find 
it  harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  than  assent  to  it  when 
demonstrated.  And  few  mathematicians  will  be  forward  to  believe, 
that  all  the  diagrams  they  have  drawn  were  but  copies  of  those 
innate  characters  which  nature  had  engraven  upon  their  minds. 

23.  The  argwment  of  assenting  on  first  hearing^  is  upon  a  false 
supposition  of  no  precedent  teaching. — There  is,  I  fear,  this  farther 
weakness  in  the  foregoing  argument,  which  would  persuade  us 
that  therefore  those  maxims  are  to  be  thought  innate  which  men 
admit  at  first  hearing,  because  they  assent  to  propositions  which 
they  are  not  taught  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any  argument 
or  demonstration,  but  a  bare  explication  or  understanding  of  the 
terms.  Under  whidi  there  seems  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy :  that 
men  are  supposed  not  to  be  taught,  nor  to  learn  any  thing  de  novo; 
when  in  truth  they  are  taught  and  do  learn  something  they  were 
ignorant  of  before.  For,  first,  it  is  evident  they  have  learned  the 
terms  and  their  signification;  neither  of  which  was  bom  with 
them.  But  this  is  not  all  the  acquired  knowledge  in  the  case :  the 
ideas  themselves,  about  which  the  proposition  is,  are  not  bom  with 
them  no  more  than  their  names,  but  got  afterwards.  So  that  in  all 
propositions  that  are  assented  to  at  first  hearing,  the  terms  of  the 
proposition,  their  standing  for  such  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themselves 
that  they  stand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate,  I  would  tarn 
know  whtat  there  is  remaining  in  such  propositions  that  is  innate. 
For  I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name  that  proposition  whose 
terms  or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate.  We  by  degrees  get 
ideas  and  names,  and  learn  their  appropriated  connexion  one  with 
another ;  and  then  to  propositions,  made  in  such  terms  whose  sig- 
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nification  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment  we  can  perceive  in  our  ideas  when  put  together  is  expressed^ 
we  at  first  hearing  assent ;  though  to  other  propositions,  in  them- 
selves as  certain  and  evident,  but  which  are  concerning  ideas  not  so 
soon  or  so  easily  got,  we  are  at  the  same  time  no  way  capable  of 
assenting.  For  though  a  child  quickly  assents  to  this  proposition, 
that  ^^  an  apple  is  not  fire,"  when,  by  familiar  acquaintance,  he  has 

fot  the  ideas  of  those  two  different  things  distinctly  imprinted  on 
is  mind,  and  has  learnt  that  the  names  "  apple"  and  "  fiire"  stand  for 
them;  yet  it  will  be  some  years  after,  perhaps,  before  the  same 
child  will  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  ^^  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  because  that,  though  perhaps 
the  words  are  as  easy  to  be  learnt,  yet  the  signification  of  them 
being  more  large,  comprehensive,  and  abstract  than  of  the  names 
annexed  to  those  sensible  things  the  child  hath  to  do  with,  it  is 
longer  before  he  learns  their  precise  meaning,  and  it  requires  more 
time  plainly  to  form  in  his  mind  those  general  ideas  they  stand  for. 
Till  tnat  be  done,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child 
assent  to  a  proposition  made  up  of  such  general  terms;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  he  has  got  those  ideas,  and  learned  their  names,  he 
forwardly  closes  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  propositions,  and  with  both  for  the  same  reason,  viz. 
because  he  finds  the  ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to  agree  or  disagree, 
according  as  the  words  standing  for  them  are  affirmed  or  denied 
one  of  another  in  the  proposition.  But  if  propositions  be  brought 
to  him  in  words  which  stand  for  ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind; 
to  such  propositions,  however  evidently  true  or  false  in  themselves, 
he  affords  neither  assent  nor  dissent,  out  is  ignorant.  For  words 
being  but  empty  sounds,  any  farther  than  they  are  signs  of  our 
ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them  as  they  correspond  to  those 
ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than  that.  But  the  showing  by 
what  steps  and  ways  knowledge  comes  into  our  minds,  and 
the  grounds  of  several  degrees  of  assent,  being  the  business  of  the 
following  discourse,  it  may  suffice  to  have  only  touched  on  it  here, 
as  one  reason  that  made  me  doubt  of  those  innate  principles. 

24.  Not  innate^  because  not  universally  assented  to. — To  conclude 
this  argument  of  universal  consent,  I  agree  with  these  defenders  of 
innate  principles,  that  if  they  are  innate,  they  must  needs  have 
universal  assent.  For,  that  a  truth  should  be  innate  and  yet  not 
assented  to,  is  to  me  as  uninteUigible  as  for  a  man  to  know  a  truth 
and  be  ignorant  of  it  at  the  same  time.  But  then,  by  these  men's 
own  confession,  they  cannot  be  innate;  since  they  are  not  assented 
to  by  those  who  understand  not  the  terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of 
those  who  do  understand  them,  but  have  yet  never  heard  nor 
thought  of  those  propositions ;  which,  I  think,  is  at  least  one-half 
of  mankind.  But  were  the  number  far  less,  it  would  be  enough  to 
destrov  universal  assent,  and  thereby  show  these  propositions  not 
to  be  innate,  if  children  alone  were  ignorant  of  them. 

25.  These  maxims  not  the  first  known, — But  that  I  may  not  be 
accused  to  argue  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which  are  unknown 
to  us,  and  to  conclude  from  what  passes  in  their  understandings, 
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before  they  express  it,  I  say  next,  that  these  two  genenil  proposi- 
tions are  not  tne  truths  that  first  possess  the  minds  of  children,  nor 
are  antecedent  to  all  acquired  and  adventitious  notions;  which,  if 
they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  be.  Whether  we  can  deter- 
mine it  or  no,  it  matters  not;  there  is  certainly  a  time  when  chil- 
dren begin  to  think,  and  their  words  and  actions  do  assure  us  that 
they  do  so.  When  therefore  they  are  capable  of  thought,  of 
knowledge,  of  assent,  can  it  rationally  be  supposed  they  can  be 
ignorant  of  those  notions  that  nature  has  imprinted,  were  there 
any  such?  Can  it.be  imagined,  with  any  appearance  of  reason, 
that  they  perceive  the  impressions  from  things  without,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  ignorant  of  those  characters  which  nature  itself  has 
taken  care  to  stamp  within?  Can  they  receive  and  assent  to 
adventitious  notions,  and  be  ignorant  of  those  which  are  supposed 
woven  into  the  very  principles  of  their  being,  and  imprinted  there 
in  indelible  characters,  to  be  the  foundation  and  guide  of  all  their 
acquired  knowledge  and  future  reasonings?  This  would  be  to 
make  nature  take  pains  to  no  purpose,  or,  at  least,  to  write  very 
ill;  since  its  characters  could  not  be  read  by  those  eyes  which  saw 
other  things  very  well:  and  those  are  very  Ul  supposed  the  clearest 
parts  of  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge,  which  are 
not  first  known,  and  without  which  the  undoubted  knowledge  of 
several  other  things  may  be  had.  The  child  certainly  knows,  that 
the  nurse  that  feeds  it  is  neither  the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the 
Blaokmoor  it  is  afraid  of;  that  the  w6rmseed  or  mustard  it  reftises  is 
not  the  apple  or  sugar  it  cries  for;  this  it  is  certainly  and  undoubt- 
edly assured  of:  but  will  any  one  say,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  princi- 
ple, that  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be," 
that  it  so  firmly  assents  to  these  and  other  parts  of  its  knowledge? 
or  that  the  child  has  any  notion  or  apprehension  of  that  proposi- 
tion at  an  age  wherein  yet,  it  is  plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other 
truths?  He  that  will  say,  "  Children  join  these  general  abstract 
speculations  with  their  sucking-bottles  and  their  rattles,"  may, 
perhaps,  with  justice,  be  thought  to  have  more  passion  and  zeal  for 
his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity  and  truth,  than  one  of  that  age. 

26.  And  so  not  innate. — Though  therefore  there  be  several 
general  propositions  that  meet  with  constant  and  ready  assent  as 
soon  as  proposed  to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  use  of 
more  general  and  abstract  ideas,  and  names  standing  for  them; 
yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  those  of  tender  years,  who  never- 
theless know  other  things,  they  cannot  pretend  to  universal  assent 
of  intelligent  persons,  and  so  by  no  means  can  be  supposed  innate; 
it  being  impossible  that  any  truth  which  is  innate  (if  there  were 
any  such)  should  be  unknown,  at  least  to  any  one  who  knows  any 
thuig  else:  since,  if  they  are  innate  truths,  they  must  be  innate 
thoughts;  there  being  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind  that  it  has 
never  thought  on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innate 
truths,*  they  must  necessarily  be  the  fiirst  of  any  thought  on,  the 
first  that  appear  there. 

27.  Not  innate,  because  they  appear  least  where  what  is  innate 

♦  Th«  ninth  acids  here,  in.  the  minct— E  wt. 
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shows  itself  clearest — That  the  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing 
of  are  not  known  to  children^  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind, 
we  have  already  sufficiently  proved;  whereby  it  is  evident,  they 
have  not  an  universal  assent,  nor  are  general  impressions.  But 
there  is  this  farther  argument  in  it  against  their  being  innate: 
that  these  characters,  if  they  were  native  and  original  impressions, 
should  appear  fairest  and  clearest  in  those  persons  in  whom  yet  we 
find  no  footsteps  of  them;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  not  innate,  since  they  are  least  known  to 
those  in  whom,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  exert  them- 
selves with  most  force  and  vigour.  For  children,  idiots,  savages, 
and  illiterate  people,  being  of  all  others  the  least  corrupted  by 
custom  or  borrowed  opinions;  learning  and  education  having  not 
cast  their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds,  nor  by  superinducing 
foreign  and  studied  doctrines  confounded  those  fair  characters 
nature  had  written  there;  one  might  reasonably  imagine,  that  in 
their  minds  these  innate  notions  should  lie  open  fairly  to  every 
one's  view,  as  it  is  certain  the  thoughts  of  children  do.  It  might 
very  well  be  expected,  that  these  principles  should  be  perfectly 
known  to  naturals ;  which,  being  stamped  immediately  on  the  soul, 
(as  these  men  suppose,)  can  have  no  dependence  on  the  constitu- 
tions or  organs  of  the  body,  the  only  confessed  difference  between 
them  and  others.  One  would  think,  according  to  these  men's 
principles,  that  all  these  native  beams  of  light  (were  there  any 
such)  should  in  those  who  have  no  reserves,  no  arts  of  concealment, 
shine  out  in  their  full  lustre,  and  leave  us  in  no  more  doubt  of 
their  being  there  than  we  are  of  their  love  of  pleasure  and  abhor- 
rence of  pain.  But,  alas!  amongst  children,  idiots,  savages,  and 
the  grossly  illiterate,  what  general  maxims  are  to  be  found? 
what  universal  principles  of  knowledge?  Their  notions  are  few  and 
narrow,  borrowed  only  from  those  objects  they  have  had  most  to  do 
with,  and  which  have  made  upon  their  senses  the  frequentest  and 
strongest  impressions.  A  child  knows  his  nurse  and  his  cradle, 
and,  by  degrees,  the  playthings  of  a  little  more  advanced  age;  and 
a  young  savage  has,  perhaps,  his  head  filled  with  love  and  hunting, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  tribe.  But  he  that  fi:om  a  child 
untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  will  expect  these  abstract 
maxims  and  reputed  principles  of  sciences,  will,  I  fear,  find  himself 
mistaken.  Such  kind  of  general  propositions  are  seldom  mentioned 
in  the  huts  of  Indians;  much  less  are  they  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts 
of  children,  or  any  impressions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals. 
They  are  the  language  and  business  of  the  schools  and  academies 
of  learned  nations,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  conversation  or 
learning  where  disputes  are  frequent:  these  maxims  being  suited 
to  artificial  argumentation  and  useful  for  conviction;  but  not  much 
conducing  to  the  discovery  of  truth  or  advancement  of  knowledge. 
But  of  their  small  use  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  book  iv.  chap.  7. 

21.  Recapitulation, — I  know  not  how  absurd  this  may  seem  to 
the  masters  of  demonstration;  and  probably  it  will  hardly  down 
with  any  body  at  first  hearing.     I  must  therefore  beg  a  little  truce 
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with  prejudice  and  the  forbearance  of  censure  till  I  have  been 
heard  out  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse^  being  very  willing  to 
submit  to  better  judgments.  And  since  I  impartially  search  after 
truth,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too 
fond  of  my  own  notions;  which,  I  confess,  we  are  all  apt  to  be 
when  application  and  study  have  warmed  our  heads  with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  see  any  ground  to  think  these 
two  famed  speculative  maxims  innate,  since  they  are  not  universally 
assented  to;  and  the  assent  they  so  generally  find  is  no  other  than 
what  several  propositions,,  not  allowed  to  be  innate,  equally  partake 
in  with  them;  and  since  the  assent  that  is  given  them  is  produced 
another  way,  and  comea  not  &om  natural  inscription,  as  I  doubt 
not  but  to  make  appear  in  the  following  discourse.  And  if  these 
first  principles  of  knowledge  and  science  are  found  not  to  be 
innate,  no  other  speculative  maxims  can,  I  suppose,  with  better 
right  pretend  to  be  so, 

CHAPTEE  m. 
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1.  No  moral  principles  so  clear  and  so  generally  received  as  the 
fore-mentioned  speculative  fnaxitns, — ^If  those  speculative  maxims 
whereof  we  discoursed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  have  not  an  actual 
universal  assent  from  all  mankind,  aa  we  there  proved,  it  is  much 
more  visible  concerning  practical  principles,  that  they  come  short 
of  an  universal  reception;  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  instance 
any  one  moral  rule  which  can  pretend  to  so  general  and  ready  an 
assent  as^  "What  is,  is,"  or  to  be  so  manifest  a  truth  as  this, 
"  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be." 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  farther  removed  from  a  title 
to  be  innate;  and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  on 
the  mind  is  stronger  against  these  moral  principles  than  the  other. 
Not  that  it  brings  their  truth  at  all  in  question.  They  are  equally 
true,  though  not  equally  evident.  Those  speculative  maxims  carry 
their  own  evidence  with  them;  but  moral  principles  require  reason- 
ing and  discourse,  and  some  exercise  of  the  mind,  to  discover  the 
certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not  open  as  natural  characters 
engraven  on  the  mind;  which  if  any  such  were,  they  must  needs 
be  visible  by  themselves,  and  by  their  own  light  be  certain  and 
known  to  everybody.  But  this  is  no  derogation  to  their  truth 
and  certainty;  no  more  than  it  is  to  the  truth  or  certainty  of  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  being  equal  to  two  right  ones,  because  it 
is  not  so  evident  as,  "  The  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,"  nor  so  apt 
to  be  assented  to  at  fiirst  hearing.  It  may  suffice,  that  these  mond 
rules  are  capable  of  demonstration;  and  therefore  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  come  not  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  them.  But  the  igno- 
rance wherein  many  men  are  of  them,  and  the  slowness  of  assent 
wherewith  others  receive  them,  are  manifest  proofs  that  they  are  not 
innate,  and  such  as  offer  themselves  to  their  view  without  searching. 

2.  Faith  and  justice  not  owned  as  principles  by  all  men. — ^Whe- 
ther there  be  any  such  moral  principles  wherein  all  men  do  agree, 
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I  appeal  to  any  who  have  been  but  moderately  conversant  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  looked  abroad  beyond  the  smoke  of  their 
own  chimneys.  Where  is  that  practical  truth  that  is  universally 
received  without  doubt  or  question,  as  it  must  be  if  innate? 
Justice,  and  keeping  of  contracts,  is  that  which  most  men  seem  to 
agree  in.  This  is  a  principle  which  is  thought  to  extend  itself  to 
the  dens  of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greatest  villains ; 
and  they  who  have  gone  farthest  towards  the  putting  off  of 
humanity  itself,  keep  raith  and  rules  of  justice  one  with  another. 
I  grant,  that  outlaws  themselves  do  this  one  amongst  another ;  but 
it  is  without  receiving  these  as  the  innate  laws  of  nature.  They 
practise  them  as  rules  of  convenience  within  their  own  communi- 
ties ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  embraces  justice  as  a 
practical  principle  who  acts  fairly  with  his  fellow-highwaymen,  and 
at  the  same  time  plunders  or  kills  the  next  honest  man  he  meets 
with.  Justice  and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  society ;  and 
therefore  even  outlaws  and  robbers,  who  break  with  all  the  world 
besides,  must  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equity  amongst  themselves, 
or  else  they  cannot  hold  together.  But  will  any  one  say,  that 
those  that  live  by  fraud  and  rapine  have  innate  principles  of  truth 
and  justice,  which  they  allow  and  assent  to  ? 

3.  Objection.  "  Though  men  deny  them  in  their  practice^  yet  they 
admit  them  in  their  thoughts"  answered, — Perhaps  it  will  be  urged, 
that  the  tacit  assent  of  their  minds  agrees  to  what  their  practice 
contradicts.  I  answer.  First,  I  have  always  thought  the  actions  of 
men  the  best  interpreters  of  their  thoughts ;  but  since  it  is  certain 
that  most  men's  practice,  and  some  men's  open  professions,  have 
either  questioned  or  denied  these  principles,  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  an  universal  consent ;  (though  we  should  look  for  it  only 
amongst  grown  men ;)  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conclude 
them  innate.  Secondly.  It  is  very  strange  and  unreasonable  to 
suppose  innate  practical  principles  that  terminate  only  in  con- 
templation. Practical  principles  derived  from  nature  are  there 
for  operation,  and  must  produce  conformity  of  action,  not  barely 
speculative  assent  to  their  truth,  or  else  they  are  in  vain  distin- 
guished from  speculative  maxims.  Nature,  I  confess,  has  put  into 
man  a  desire  of  happiness,  and  an  aversion  to  misery ;  these,  in- 
deed, are  innate  practical  principles,  which,  as  practical  principles 
ought,  do  continue  constantly  to  operate  and  influence  all  our 
actions  without  ceasing ;  these  may  be  observed  in  all  persons  and 
all  ages,  steady  and  universal:  but  these  are  inclinations  of  the 
appetite  to  good,  not  impressions  of  truth  on  the  understanding. 
I  deny  not  that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  that,  from  the  very  first  instances  of  sense  and 
perception,  there  are  some  things  that  are  gratefrd  and  others 
unwelcome  to  them ;  some  things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others 
that  they  fly:  but  this  makes  nothing  for  innate  characters  on 
the  mind,  which  are  to  be  the  principles  of  knowledge,  regulating 
our  practice.  Such  natural  impressions  on  the  understanding 
are  so  far  from  being  confirmed  hereby,  that  this  is  an  argument 
against  them ;  since  if  there  were  certain  characters  imprinted  by 
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nature  on  the  understanding,  as  the  principles  of  knowledj^e,  we 
could  not  but  perceive  them  constantly  operate  in  us  and  influence 
our  knowledge,  as  we  do  those  others  on  the  will  and  appetite ; 
which  never  cease  to  be  the  constant  springs  and  motives  of  all  our 
actions,  to  which  we  perpetually  feel  them  strongly  impelling  us. 

4.  Moral  rules  need  a  proof;  ergo,  not  innate. — ^Another  reason 
that  makes  me  doubt  of  any  innate  principles  is,  that  I  think  there 
cannot  any  one  moral  rule  be  proposed  whereof  a  man  may  not 
justly  demand  a  reason ;  which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  if  they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evident;  which 
eyery  innate  principle  must  needs  be,  and  not  need  any  proof  to 
ascertain  its  truth,  nor  want  any  reason  to  gain  it  approbation. 
He  would  be  thought  void  of  common  sense  who  asked  on  the  one 
side,  or  on  the  other  side,  when*  to  give  a  reason,  why  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  It  carries  its  own 
light  and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  proof;  he  that  under- 
stands the  terms  assents  to  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  else  nothing  will 
ever  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But  should  that  most 
unshaken  rule  of  morality,  and  foundation  of  all  social  virtue, 
^^  That  one  should  do  as  he  would  be  done  unto,"  be  proposed  to 
one  who  never  heard  it  before,  but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  understand 
its  meaning ;  might  he  not  without  any  absurdity  ask  a  reason 
why?  and  were  not  he  that  proposed  it  bound  to  make  out  the 
truth  and  reasonableness  of  it  to  him  ?  which  plainly  shows  it  not  to 
be  innate;  for  if  it  were,  it  could  neither  want  nor  receive  any 
proof,  but  must  needs  (at  least  as  soon  as  heard  and  understood) 
be  received  and  assented  to  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  a 
man  can  by  no  means  doubt  of.  So  that  the  truth  of  all  these 
moral  rules  plainly  depends  upon  some  other  antecedent  to  them, 
and  from  which  they  must  be  deduced,  which  could  not  be  if  either 
they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evident. 

5.  Instance  in  keeping  compacts, — ^That  men  should  keep  their 
compacts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable  rule  in  morality;  but 
yet,  if  a  Christian,  who  has  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  in 
another  life,  be  asked  why  a  man  must  keep  his  word,  he  will  give 
this  as  a  reason:  "  Because  God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life 
and  death,  requires  it  of  us."  But  if  an  Hobbist  be  asked  why,  he 
will  answer,  "  Because  the  public  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan 
will  punish  you  if  you  do  not."  And  if  one  of  the  old  heathen 
phUosophers  had  been  asked,  he  would  have  answered,  ''  Because 
it  was  dishonest,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  opposite  to  virtue, 
the  h^hest  perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise." 

6.  Virtue  generally  approved,  not  because  innate,  hut  because  pro^ 
JUalle. — ^Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  variety  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  moral  rules,  which  are  to  be  found  among  men  ac- 
cording to  the  difierent  sorts  of  happiness  they  have  a  prospect 
of,  or  propose  to  themselves ;  which  could  not  be,  if  practical 
piinciples  were  innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  minds  immediately 

*  In  the  ninth  edition  when  is  entirely  omitted;  and  in  the  fourth  (folio)  this  read- 
ing occurs :  **  He  would  be  thought  void  of  common  sense,  who  asked  on  the  one  side, 
or  on  the  other  side  went  ^  give,  a  reason  why  it  is,"  &c — Edit. 
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by  the  hand  of  God.  I  grant  the  existence  of  God  is  so  many 
ways  manifest,  and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  so  congruous  to  the 
light  of  reason,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  give  testimony  to  the 
law  of  nature;  but  yet  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  several 
moral  rules  may  receive  from  mankind  a  very  general  approbation, 
without  either  knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground  of  morality; 
which  can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a  God,  who  sees  men  in  the 
dark,  has  in  his  hand  rewards  and  punishments,  and  power  enough 
to  call  to  account  the  proudest  offender.  For  God  having,  by  an 
inseparable  connexion,  joined  virtue  and  public  happiness  together, 
and  made  the  practice  thereof  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
society,  and  visibly  beneficial  to  all  with  whom  the  virtuous  man 
has  to  do;  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  one  should  not  only  allow, 
but  recommend  and  magnify  those  rules  to  others,  from  whose 
observance  of  them  he  is  sure  to  reap  advantage  to  himself.  He 
may,  out  of  interest,  as  well  as  conviction,  cry  up  that  for  sacred, 
which  if  once  trampled  on  and  profimed,  he  himself  cannot  be  safe 
nor  secure.  This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral  and 
eternal  obligation  which  these  rules  evidently  have,  yet  it  shows 
that  the  outward  acknowledgment  men  pay  to  them  in  their  words 
proves  not  that  they  are  innate  principles :  nay,  it  proves  Hot  so 
much  as  that  men  assent  to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  minds,  as 
the  inviolable  rules  of  their  own  practice ;  since  we  find  that  self- 
interest  and  the  conveniences  of  this  life  make  many  men  own  an 
outward  profession  and  approbation  of  them,  whose  actions  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  they  very  little  consider  the  Lawgiver  that  pre- 
scribed these  rules,  nor  the  hell  he  has  ordained  for  the  punishment 
of  those  that  transgress  them. 

7.  Men^s  actions  convince  U8,  that  the  rule  of  virtue  is  not  their 
internal  principle, — For,  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow  too  much 
sincerity  to  the  professions  of  most  men,  but  think  their  actions  to 
be  the  interpreters  of  their  thoughts,  we  shall  find  that  they  have 
no  such  internal  veneration  for  these  rules,  nor  so  full  a  persuasion 
of  their  certainty  and  obligation.  The  great  principle  of  morality, 
"  To  do  as  one  would  be  done  to,"  is  more  commended  than  pnuv 
tised.  But  the  breach  of  this  rule  cannot  be  a  greater  vice,  than 
to  teach  others  that  it  is  no  moral  rule  nor  obligatory,  would  be 
thought  madness,  and  contrary  to  that  interest  men  sacrifice  to 
when  they  break  it  themselves.  Perhaps  conscience  will  be  urged 
as  checking  us  for  such  breaches,  and  so  the  internal  obligation  and 
establishment  of  the  rule  be  preserved. 

8.  Conscience  no  proof  of  any  innate  moral  rule. — ^To  which  I 
answer,  that  I  doubt  not  but,  without  being  written  on  their 
hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  same  way  that  they  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  other  things,  come  to  assent  to  several  moral  rules, 
and  be  convinced  of  their  obligation.  Others  also  may  come  to  be 
of  the  same  mind,  from  their  education,  company,  and  customs  of 
their  country;  which  persuasion,  however  got,  will  serve  to  set 
conscience  on  work,  which  is  nothing  else  but  our  own  opinion  or 
judgment  of  the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  actions. 
And  if  conscience  be  a  proof  of  innate  principles^  contraries  may 
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be  innate  principles ;  since  some  men,  with  the  same  bent  of  con- 
science, prosecute  what  others  avoid. 

9.  Instances  of  enormities  practised  without  remorse. — But  I  can- 
not see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress  those  moral  rules 
with  confidence  and  serenity,  were  they  innate  and  stamped  upon 
their  minds.  View  but  an  army  at  the  sacking  of  a  town,  and 
see  what  observation  or  sense  of  moral  principles,  or  what  touch 
of  conscience,  for  all  the  outrages  they  do.  Robberies,  murders, 
rapes,  are  the  sports  of  men  set  at  liberty  from  punishment  and 
censure.  Have  there  not  been  whole  nations,  and  those  of  the 
most  civilized  people,  amongst  whom  the  exposing  their  children, 
and  leaving  them  in  the  fidds,  to  perish  by  want  or  wild  beasts, 
has  been  the  practice,  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled  as  the  be- 
getting them?  Do  they  not  still,  in  some  countries,  put  them 
into  the  same  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  they  die  in  child-birth; 
or  dispatch  them,  if  a  pretended  astrologer  declares  them  to  have 
unhappy  stars  ?  And  are  there  not  places  where,  at  a  certain  age, 
they  Tall  or  expose  their  parents  without  any  remorse  at  all?  In 
a  part  of  Asia,  the  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be  thought 
desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth  before  they  are 
dead;  and  left  there,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  to  perish  with- 
out assistance  or  pity.*  It  is  familiar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a 
people  professing  Christianity,  to  bury  their  children  alive  without 
8cruple.t  There  are  places  where  they  eat  their  own  children.} 
The  Caribbs  were  wont  to  geld  their  children,  on  purpose  to  fat 
and  eat  them.§  And  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  tells  us  of  a  people  in 
Peru,  which  were  wont  to  fet  and  eat  the  children  they  got  on 
their  female  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubines  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  they  were  past  breeding,  the  mothers  themselves 
were  killed  too  and  eaten.||  The  virtues,  whereby  the  Tououpi- 
nambos  believed  they  merited  Paradise,  were  revenge,  and  eating 
abundance  of  their  enemies.  They  have  not  so  much"  as  the 
name  for  God,  no  acknowledgment  of  any  God,  no  religion,  no 
worship.lT  The  saints,  who  are  canonized  amongst  the  Turks,  lead 
lives  which  one  cannot  with  modesty  relate.  A  remarkable  pas- 
sage to  this  purpose,  out  of  the  Voyage  of  Baumgarten,  which  is 
a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with,  I  shall  set  down  at  large,  in 
the  language  it  is  published  in.  Ibi  (sc.  prope  Belbes  in  JEgypto) 
vidimiAS  sanctum,  unum  Saracenicum  inter  arenarum  cumulos^  ita  ut 
ex  vtero  matris  prodiit  nudum  sedentem.  Mos  esty  ut  didicimusy 
Mahometistisy  ut  eos  qui  amentes  et  sine  ratione  sunty  pro  Sanctis 
colant  et  venerentwr.  Insuper  et  eos  qui  cum  diu  vitam  egerint  in^ 
quinatissimam^  voluntariam  demum  poenitentiam  et  paupertatem, 
^anctitate  venerandos  deputant.  Ejusmodi  verb  genus  hominum 
li^ertatem  quondam  effrcenem,  habenty  domos  quas  volunt  intrandiy 
edendiy  bibeiidiy  ety  quod  majus  esty  concumbendi ;  ex  quo  concubitu  si 
proles  secuta  fuerity  sancta  similiter  habeiur.  His  ergb  hominibusy 
dum  vivunty  magnos  exhibent  honores;  mortuis  verb  vel  templa  vel 

*  Qrubek  apud  Thbvbnot,  part  iv.  p.  13.  t  Lambekt  apud  Thevenot, 

p.  38.  J  Vossius  de  Nili  Origine,  cap.  18, 19.  §  P.  Makt.  Dec,  1. 

i  HiiU  dea  Incas,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  If  Lbby,  cap.  XTi.  pp.  216^  231. 
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monumenta    extruunt     amplissima^    eosque    contingere    ac    sepelire 

maximcB  fortuncB  ducunt  loco,     Avdivimua  hcec  dicta  et  dicenda  per 

interpretem  a  Mucrelo  nostro.     Inauper  sanctum  ilium,  quern  eo  loco 

vidimus,  publicitus  apprim^  commendari,  eum  esse  Jiominem  sanctum^ 

divinum,  ac  integritate  proecipuum;  eo  qudd,  nee  foeminarum  unqtuim 

esset,  nee  puerorum,    sed  tantummodo   asellarum,   concubitor  atque 

mularum*     More  of  the  same  kind^  concerning  these  precious 

saints  amongst  the  Turks^  may  be  seen  in  Pietro  della  Yalle,  in 

his  letter  of  the  25th  of  January,  1616.     Where  then  are  those 

innate  principles  of  justice,  piety,  gratitude,  equity,  chastity?     Or, 

where  is  that  universal   consent,  that  assures  us  there  are  such 

inbred   rules?     Murders  in  duels,  when  fashion  has  made  them 

honourable,  are  committed  without  remorse  of  conscience :  nay,  in 

many  places,  innocence  in  this  case  is  the  greatest  ignominy.     And 

if  we  look  abroad,  to  take  a  view  of  men  as  they  are,  we  shall  find 

that  they  have  remorse  in  one  place  for  doins:  or  omitting:  that 

which  others,  in  another  place,  think  they  merit  V. 

10.  Men  haye  contrary  practical  principles, — He  that  will  care- 
fully peruse  the  history  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad  into  the  seve- 
ral tribes  of  men,  and  with  indifferency  survey  their  actions,  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  scarce  that  principle  of 
morality  to  be  named,  or  rule  of  virtue  to  be  thought  on,  (those 
only  excepted  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  society  toge- 
ther, which  commonly,  too,  are  neglected  betwixt  distinct  societies,) 
which  is  not,  somewhere  or  other,  slighted  and  condemned  by  the 
general  fashion  of  whole  societies  of  men,  governed  by  practical 
opinions  and  rules  of  living  quite  opposite  to  others. 

11.  Whole  nations  reject  several  moral  rules, — Here,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  objected,  that  it  is  no  argument,  that  the  rule  is  not  known, 
because  it  is   broken.     I  grant  the   objection  good  where  men, 
though  they  transgress,  yet  disown  not,  the  law ;  where  fear  of 
shame,  censure,  or  punishment  carries  the  mark  of  some  awe  it 
has  upon  them.     But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  a  whole 
nation  of  men  should  all  publicly  reject  and  renounce  what  every 
one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  law ;  for  so  thev 
must  who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  on  their  minds.     It  is  possi- 
ble, men  may  sometimes  own  rules  of  morality  which,  in  their  pri- 
vate thoughts,  they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  them- 
selves in  reputation  and  esteem  amongst  those  who  are  persuaded 
of  their  obligation.     But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  whole 
society  of  men  should  publiclv  and  professedly  disown  and  cast  off 
a  rule  which  they  could  not,  m  their  own  minds,  but  be  infallibly 
certain  was  a  law ;  nor  be  ignorant,  that  all  men  they  should  have 
to  do  with  knew  it  to  be  such ;  and  therefore  must  every  one  of 
them  apprehend  from  others  all  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  due 
to  one  who  professes  himself  void  of  humanity ;  and  one  who,  con- 
founding the  known  and  natural  measures  of  right  and  wrong, 
cannot  but  be  looked  on  as  the  professed  enemy  of  their  peace  and 
happiness.      Whatever  practical  principle  is  innate,  cannot   but 
be  known  to  every  one  to  be  just  and  good.     It  is  therefore  little 

*  BAUicaABTBN,  P&regHn,  lib.  ii.  cftp.  1,  p.. 73. 
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less  than  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  whole  nations  of  men 
should,  both  in  their  professions  and  practice,  unanimously  and 
universally  give  the  lie  to  what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence, 
every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good.  This  is 
enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  no  practical  rule  which  is  any  where  uni- 
versaUy,  and  with  public  approbation  and  allowance,  transgressed, 
can  be  supposed  innate.  But  I  have  something  farther  to  add  in 
answer  to  this  objection. 

12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  say  you,  is  no  argument  that  it  is 
unknown.  I  grant  it;  but  the  generally  allowed  breach  of  it  any 
where,  I  say,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For  example:  let  us 
take  any  of  these  rules,  which,  being  the  most  obvious  deductions 
of  human  reason,  and  conformable  to  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
greatest  part  of  men,  fewest  people  have  had  the  impudence  to 
deny,  or  inconsideration  to  doubt  of.  If  any  can  be  thought  to  be 
naturally  imprinted,  none,  I  think,  can  have  a  fairer  pretence  to  be 
innate  than  this :  "  Parents,  preserve  and  cherish  your  children." 
When  therefore  you  say  that  this  is  an  innate  rule,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Either  that  it  is  an  innate  principle  which,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, excites  and  directs  the  actions  of  all  men ;  or  else  that  it  is  a 
truth  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds,  and  which, 
therefore,  they  know  and  assent  to.  But  in  neither  of  these 
senses  is  it  innate.  First.  That  it  is  not  a  principle  which  influ- 
ences all  men's  actions,  is  what  I  have  proved  by  the  examples 
before  cited  :  nor  need  we  seek  so  far  as  Mingrelia  or  Peru  to  find 
instances  of  such  as  neglect,  abuse,  nay,  and  destroy,  their  child- 
ren ;  or  look  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  brutality  of  some  savage 
and  barbarous  nations,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  familiar 
and  uncondemned  practice  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
expose,  vnthout  pity  or  remorse,  their  innocent  infants.  Secondly. 
That  it  is  an  innate  truth,  known  to  all  men,  is  also  false ;  for, 
"Parents,  preserve  your  children,"  is  so  far  from  an  innate  truth, 
that  it  is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  command,  and  not  a  proposi- 
tion ;  and  so  not  capable  of  truth  or  falsehood.  To  make  it  capa- 
ble of  being  assented  to  as  true,  it  must  be  reduced  to  some  such 
proposition  as  this :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  preserve  their 
children."  But  what  duty  is,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  law; 
nor  a  law  be  known,  or  supposed,  without  a  lawmaker,  or  without 
reward  and  punishment :  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  this  or  any 
other  practical  principle  should  be  innate,  (that  is,  be  imprinted  on 
the  mind  as  a  duty,)  without  supposing  the  ideas  of  God,  of  law,  of 
obli^tion,  of  punishment,  of  a  life  after  this,  innate.  For  that 
pumshment  follows  not,  in  this  life,  the  breach  of  this  rule,  and, 
consequently,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in  countries  where 
the  generally  allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it,  is  in  itself  evident. 
But  these  ideas  (which  must  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  any  thing  as 
a  duty  be  so)  are  so  far  from  being  innate,  that  it  is  not  every  stu- 
dious or  thinking  man,  much  less  every  one  that  is  bom,  in  whom 
they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  distinct;  and  that  one  of  them 
which  of  all  others  seems  most  likely  to  be  innate,  is  not  so,  (I 
mean,  the  idea  of  God,)  I  think,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  appear 
very^ evident  to  any^cQusidering  man. 
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13.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that,  whatever  practical  rule  is,  in  any  place,  generally  and  with 
allowance  broken,  cannot  be  supposed  innate ;  it  being  impossible 
that  men  should,  without  shame  or  fear,  confidently  and  serenely 
break  a  rule  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  know  that  God 
had  set  up,  and  would  certainly  punish  the  breach  of  (which  they 
must,  if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree  to  make  it  a  verv  ill  bargain  to 
the  transgressor.     Without  such  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can 
never  be  certain  that  any  thing  is  his  duty.     Ignorance  or  doubt 
of  the  law,  hopes  to  escape  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the  law- 
maker, or  the  like,  may  make  men  give  way  to  a  present  appetite. 
But  let  any  one  see  the  fault,  and  the  rod  by  it,  and,  with  the 
transgression,  a  fire  ready  to  punish  it ;  a  pleasure  tempting,  and 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  visibly  held  up  and  prepared  to  take 
vengeance  (for  th«  must  be  the  case  where  any  /uty  is  imprinted 
on  the  mind) ;  and  then  tell  me,  whether  it  be  possible  for  people, 
with  such  a  prospect,  such  a  certain  knowledge  as  this,  wantonly, 
and  without  scruple,  to  offend  against  a  law  which  they  carry  about 
them  in  indelible  characters,  and  that  stares  them  in  the  face  whilst 
they  are  breaking  it ;  whether  men,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
feel  in  themselves  the  imprinted   edicts  of  an  omnipotent  Law- 
maker, can,  with  assurance  and  gaiety,  slight  and  trample  under- 
foot his  most  sacred  injunctions ;  and,  lastly,  whether  it  be  possi- 
ble, that,  whilst  a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate  law 
and  supreme  Lawgiver,  all  the  bystanders,  yea,  even  the  govern- 
ors and  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  same  sense  both  of  the  law 
and  Lawmaker,  should   silently  connive  without   testifying  their 
dislike,  or  laying  the  least   blame  on  it?     Principles  of  actions, 
indeed,  there  are  lodged  in  men's  appetites ;  but  these  are  so  far 
from  being  innate  moral  principles,  that,  if  they  were  left  to  their 
full  swing,  they  would  carry  men  to  the  overturning  of  all  morality. 
Moral  laws  are  set  as  a  curb   and  restraint  to  these   exorbitant 
desires,  which  they  cannot  be  but  by  rewards  and  punishments 
tha{*will  overbalance  the  satisfaction  any  one  shall  propose  to  him- 
self in  the  breach  of  the  law.     If  therefore  any  thing  be  imprinted 
on  the  mind  of  all  men  as  a  law,  all  men  must  have  a  certain  and 
unavoidable  knowledge  that  certain  and  unavoidable  punishment 
will  attend  the  breach  of  it.     For  if  men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubt- 
ful of  what  is  innate,  innate  principles  are  insisted  on  and  urged  to 
no  purpose ;  truth  and  certamty  (the  things  pretended)  are  not  at 
all  secured  by  them ;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain,  floating 
estate  with  as  without  them.     An  evident,  indubitable  knowledge 
of  unavoidable  punishment,  great  enough  to  make  the  transgres- 
sion very  uneligible,  must  accompany  an  innate  law ;  unless  with 
an  innate  law  they  can  suppose  an  innate  gospel  too.     I  would  not 
be  here  mistaken,  as  if,  because  I  deny  an  innate  law,  I  thought 
there  were  none  but  positive  laws.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  diffeiv 
ence  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature ;  between  some- 
thing imprinted  on  our  minds  in  this  very  oriraial,  and  something 
that  we,  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  by  the 
use  and  due  appUcation  of  our  natural  faculties.    And,  I  think,  they 
equally  forsake  the  truth  who,  tunning  into  the  contrary  extremes, 
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either  affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law  knowable  by 
the  light  of  nature;  that  is,  without  the  help  of  positive  revelation. 

14.  Those  who  maintain  innate  practical  principles^  tell  its  not 
what  they  are. — The  difference  there  is  amongst  men,  in  their 
practical  principles,  is  so  evident,  that,  I  think,  I  need  say  no  more 
to  evince  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  innate  moral  rules 
by  this  mark  of  general  assent.  And  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
suspect,  that  the  supposition  of  such  innate  principles  is  but  an 
opinion  taken  up  at  pleasure;  since  those  who  talk  so  confidently 
of  them  are  so  sparing  to  tell  us  which  they  are.  This  might  with 
justice  be  expected  from  those  men  who  lay  stress  upon  this  opi- 
nion; and  it  gives  occasion  to  distrust  either  their  knowledge  or 
charity  who,  declaring,  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men  the  foundations  of  knowledge  and  the  rules  of  living,  are  yet 
80  little  favourable  to  the  information  of  their  neighbours,  or  the 
quiet  of  mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  which  they  are,  in 
the  variety  men  are  distracted  with.  But,  in  truth,  were  there 
any  such  innate  principles,  there  would  be  no  need  to  teach  them. 
Did  men  find  such  innate  propositions  stamped  on  their  minds, 
they  would  easily  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  other  truths 
that  they  afterwards  learned  and  deduced  from  them;  and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  easy,  than  to  know  what  and  how  many 
they  were.  There  could  be  no  more  doubt  about  their  number, 
than  there  is  about  the  number  of  our  fingers';  and  it  is  like,  then, 
every  system  would  be  ready  to  give  them  us  by  tale.  But  since 
nobody  that  I  know  has  ventured  yet  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them, 
they  cannot  blame  those  who  doubt  of  the  innate  principles;  since 
even  they  who  require  men  to  believe  that  there  are  such  innate 
propositions,  do  not  tell  us  what  they  are.  It  is  easy  to  foresee, 
that,  if  different  men,  of  different  sects,  should  go  about  to  give  us 
a  list  of  those  innate  practical  principles,  they  would  set  down  only 
such  as  suited  their  distinct  hypotheses,  and  were  fit  to  support  the 
doctrines  of  their  particular  schools  or  churches;  a  plain  evidence 
that  there  are  no  such  innate  truths.  Nay,  a  great  part  of  men 
are  so  far  from  finding  any  such  innate  moral  principles  in  them- 
selves, that,  by  denying  freedom  to  mankind,  and  thereby  making 
men  no  other  than  bare  machines,  they  take  away  not  only  innate, 
but  all  moral,  rules  whatsoever,  and  leave  not  a  possibility  to  believe 
any  such  to  those  who  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be  capa- 
ble of  a  law  that  is  not  a  free  agent;  and  upon  that  groimd  they 
must  necessarily  reject  all  principles  of  virtue,  who  cannot  put 
moralitv  and  mechanism  together,  which  are  not  very  easy  to  be 
reconciled,  or  made  consistent. 

15.  Lord  Herbert^s  innate  principles  examined. — When  I  had 
writ  this,  being  informed  that  my  lord  Herbert  had,  in  his  books 
De  Veritatey  assigned  these  innate  principles,  I  presently  consulted 
him;  h(^ing  to  find,  in  a  man  of  so  great  parts,  something  that 
might  satisfy  me  in  this  point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  inquiry.  In 
his  chapter  De  Instinctu  naturaU,  p.  76,  edit.  1656,  I  met  with 
these  six  marks  of  his  noiitice  communes :  (1.)  Priorita$.  (2.)  /«- 
dependentia.     (3.)   Universalitas.     (4.)  Certitudo.     (5.)  Necessitas ; 
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i.  e.  as  he  explains  it,  Fadunt  ad  hominis  ccmaervationem*  (ft.) 
Modus  conformationis ;  that  is,  Assensus  nulla  interpositd  mora. 
And  at  the  latter  end  of  his  little  treatise,  De  Religione  Laid,  he 
says  this  of  these  innate  principles:  Adeb  ut  non  uniuscujusvis  reli- 
gionia  confinio  arctentur  quce  ubique  vigent  veritates.  Sunt  enim  in 
ipsa  mente  coelitus  descriptce  nullisque  traditionibus,  sive  scripHsy  sive 
non  acriptisy  obnoxicB.     (P.   3.)  And,    Veritatea  noatrce  cathoUccBj 

2UCB  tanquam  indubia  Dei  effata  in  foro  interiori  descripta.  Thus^ 
aving  given  the  marks  of  the  innate  principles,  or  comnion 
notions,  and  asserted  their  being  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men 
by  the  hand  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  set  them  down;  and  they  are 
these:  (1.)  Esae  aliquod  aupremum  numen,  (2.)  Numen  illvd  coli 
debere,  (3.)  Virtutem  cum  pietate  eonjunctam  optimam  ease  ratio^ 
nem  cultua  divini,  (4.)  Reaipiacendum  eaae  a  peccatia.  (5.)  Dart 
prcemium  velpcanam  poat  hanc  vitam  tranaactam.  Though  I  allow 
these  to  be  clear  truths,  and  such  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  rational 
creature  can  hardly  avoid  giving  his  assent  to;  yet,  I  think,  he  is 
far  from  proving  them  innate  impressions  in  foro  interori  descriptce: 
for  I  must  take  leave  to  observe, 

16.  First.  That  these  five  propositions  are  either  not  all,  or  more 
than  all,  those  common  notions  writ  on  our  minds  by  the  finger  of 
God,  if  it  were  reasonable  to  believe  any  at  all  to  be  so  written; 
since  there  are  other  propositions  which,  even  by  his  own  rules, 
have  as  just  a  pretence  to  such  an  original,  and  may  be  as  -well 
admitted  for  innate  principles,  as,  at  least,  some  of  these  five  he 
enumerates;  viz.  "Do  as  thou  wouldst  be  done  unto;"  and  per- 
haps some  hundreds  of  others,  when  well  considered. 

17.  Secondly.  That  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found  in  each 
of  his  five  propositions;  viz.  his  first,  second,  and  third  marks 
agree  perfectly  to  neither  of  them;  and  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  marks  agree  but  iU  to  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
propositions.  For,  besides  that  we  are  assured  fi-om  history  of 
many  men,  nay,  whole  nations,  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  some  or  all 
of  them;  I  cannot  see  how  the  third,  viz.  that  "virtue  joined 
with  piety  is  the  best  worship  of  God,"  can  be  an  innate  principle^ 
when  the  name  or  sound,  virtue,  is  so  hard  to  be  understood^ 
liable  to  so  much  uncertainty  in  its  signification,  and  the  thing  it 
stands  for  so  much  contended  about,  and  difiicult  to  be  known. 
And  therefore  this  can  be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  human 
practice,  and  serve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  is 
therefore  very  unfit  to  be  assigned  as  an  innate  practical  principle. 

18.  For  let  us  consider  [this  proposition  as  to  its  meaning;  (for 
it  is  the  sense  and  not  sound  that  is  and  must  be  the  principle 
or  common  notion;)  viz.  "Virtue  is  the  best  worship  of  God;" 
i.  e.  is  most  acceptable  to  him;  which,  if  virtue  be  taken,  as 
most  commonly  it  is,  for  those  actions  which,  according  to  the 
different  opinions  of  several  countries,  are  accounted  laudable,  will 
be  a  proposition  so  far  fi-om  being  certain,  that  it  will  not  be  true. 
If  virtue  be  taken  for  actions  conformable  to  God's  will,  or  to  the 

*  The  ninth  and  some  subsequent  editions  have  the  erroneous  reading  of  cofiii«r«a- 
tUmem, — ^E<dit. 
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rale  prescribed  by  Grod,  which  is  the  true  and  only  measure  of 
virtue,  when  virtue  is  used  to  signify  what  is  in  its  own  nature 
right  and  good;  then  this  proposition,  that  ^Wirtue  is  the  best 
worship  of  God,"  will  be  most  true  and  certain,  but  of  very  little 
use  in  human  life;  since  it  will  amount  to  no  more  but  this, 
viz.  that  ^^Grod  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of  what  he  com- 
mands;" which  a  man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true,  without 
knowing  what  it  is  that  God  doth  command;  and  so  be  as  far  from 
any  rule  or  principle  of  his  actions  as  he  was  before:  and  I  think 
very  few  will  take  a  proposition  which  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this,  viz.  that  ^^  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of  what  he  himself 
Gommands,"  for  an  innate  moral  principle  writ  on  the  minds  of  all 
men,  (however  true  and  certain  it  may  be,)  since  it  teaches  so  little. 
Whosoever  does  so,  will  have  reason  to  think  himdreds  of  proposi- 
tions innate  principles,  since  there  are  many  which  have  as  good  a 
title  as  this  to  be  received  for  such,  which  nobody  yet  ever  put  into 
that  rank  of  innate  principles. 

19.  Nor  is  the  fourth  proposition  (viz.  ^^Men  must  repent 
of  their  sins")  much  more  mstructive,  till  what  those  actions  are 
that  are  meant  by  sins  be  set  down.  For  the  word  peceata^  or 
^  sins,"  being  put,  as  it  usually  is,  to  signify  in  general  ill  actions, 
that  will  draw  on  punishment  upon  the  doers;  what  great  prin- 
ciple of  morality  can  that  be,  to  tell  us  we  should  be  sorry  and 
cease  to  do  that  which  will  bring  mischief  upon  us,  without  knowing 
what  those  particular  actions  are  that  will  do  so?  Indeed  this  is  a 
very  true  proposition,  and  fit  to  be  inculcated  on  and  received  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught  what  actions  in  sii 
kinds  are  sins ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  former  can  be  imagined  to 
he  innate  principles,  nor  to  be  of  any  use  if  they  were  innate,  unless 
the  particular  measures  and  bounds  of  all  virtues,  and  vices  were 
engraven  in  men's  minds,  and  were  innate  principles  also,  which,  I 
think,  is  very  much  to  be  doubted.  And  therefore,  I  imagine,  it 
will  scarce  seem  possible  that  God  should  engrave  principles  in 
inen's  minds  in  words  of  uncertain  signification,  such  as  ^^  virtues" 
and  '^  sins,"  which  amongst  different  men  stand  for  different  things: 
liay,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  words  at  all,  which,  being  in 
most  of  these  principles  very  general  names,  cannot  be  understood 
Wt  by  knowing  the  particulars  comprehended  under  them.  And 
ui  the  practiciJ  instances,  the  measures  must  be  taken  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  actions  themselves,  and  the  rules  of  them  ab- 
stracted from  words,  and  antecedent  to  the  knowledge  of  names; 
which  rules  a  man  must  know,  what  language  soever  he  chance  to 
learn,  whether  English  or  Japan,  or  if  he  should  learn  no  language 
at  all,  or  never  should  understand  the  use  of  words,  as  happens  m 
the  case  of  dumb  and  deaf  men.  When  it  shall  be  made  out,  that 
men  ignorant  of  words,  or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  their 
country,  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worship  of  God  not  to  kill  another 
man;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one;  not  to  procure  abortion; 
not  to  expose  their  children;  not  to  take  from  another  what  is  his, 
tbough  we  want  it  ourselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and 
supply  his  wants;  and  whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary,  we 
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ougbt  to  repent,  be  sorry,  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  more; — when,  I 
say,  all  men  shall  be  proved  actually  to  know  and  allow  all  these 
and  a  thousand  other  such  rules,  all  which  come  under  these 
two  general  words  made  use  of  above,  viz.  mrtutes  et  peecata^ 
^^  virtues  and  sins,"  there  will  be  more  reason  for  admitting  these 
and  the  like  for  common  notions  and  practical  principles ;  yet,  after 
all,  universal  consent  (were  there  any  in  moral  principles)  to  truths, 
the  knowledge  whereof  may  be  attained  otherwise,  would  scarce 
prove  them  to  be  innate;  which  is  all  I  contend  for. 

20.  Objection.    ^Innate  principles  may  be  corrupted^  answered. 
— Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  here  to  offer  that  very  ready 
but  not  very  material  answer,  (viz.)  that  the  innate  principles  of 
morality  may,  by  education  and  custom,  and  the  general  opinion  of 
those  amonsst  whom  we  converse,  be  darkened,  and  at  last  quite 
worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.    Which  assertion  of  theirs,  if  true, 
quite  takes  away  the  argument  of  universal  consent  by  which  this 
opinion  of  innate  principles  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved;  unless 
those  men  wiU  think  it  reasonable  that  then-  private  persuasions,  or 
that  of  their  party,  should  pass  for  universal  consent;  a  thing  not 
unfrequently  done  when  men,  presuming  themselves  to   be  the 
only  masters  of  right  reason,  cast  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.     And  then  their 
argument  stands  thus:  ^'  The  principles  which  all  mankind  allow 
for  true  are  innate;  those  that  men  of  right  reason  admit  are  the 
principles  allowed  by  all  mankind;  we,  and  those  of  our  mind,  are 
men  of  reason;  therefore,  we  agreeing,  our  principles  are  innate;" 
which  is  a  very  pretty  wav  of  arguing,  and  a  short  cut  to  infallibi- 
lity.     For  otherwise  it  will  be  very  hard  to  understand  how  there 
be  some  principles,  which  all  men  do  acknowledge  and  agree  in; 
and  yet  there  are  none  of  those   principles  which  are  not,  by 
depraved  custom  and  ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many 
men ;  which  is  to  say,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men  do 
deny  and  dissent  from,  them.    And  indeed  the  supposition  of 
such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little  purpose,  and  we 
shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with  as  without  them,  if  they  may  by 
any  human  power,  such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions 
of  our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  this  boast  of  first  principles  and  innate  light,  we  shall  be  as 
much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
at  all;  it  being  all  one  to  have  no  rule,  and  one  that  will  warp  an^ 
way;  or,  amongst  various  and  contrary  rules,  not  to  know  which  is 
the  right.     But,  concerning  innate  princi{des,  I  desire  these  men 
to  say,  whether  they  can  or  cannot,  by  education  and  custom,  be 
blurred  and  blotted  out;  if  they  cannot,  we  must  find  them  in  all 
mankind  alike,  and  they  must  be  clear  in  every  body;  and  if  thej 
may  suffer  variation  from  adventitious  notions,  we  must  then  find 
them  clearest  and  most  perspicuous  nearest  Ihe  fountain,  in  chil- 
dren and  illiterate  people,  who  have  received  least  impression  firom 
fcHreign  opinions.     Let  them  take  which  side  they  please,  they  will 
certainly  find  it  inconsistent  with  visible  matter  of  fact  and  daily 
observation. 
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21.  Contrary  principles  in  the  world. — ^I  easily  grant,  that  there 
are  great  numbers  of  opinions  which,  by  men  of  different  coun'* 
tries,  educations,  and  tempers,  are  received  and  embraced  as  first 
and  unquestionable  principles ;  many  whereof,  both  for  their  absur-* 
dity  as  well  as  opposition  one  to  another,  it  is  impossible  should  be 
true.  But  yet  all  those  propositions,  how  remote  soever  from 
reason,  are  so  sacred  somewhere  or  other,  that  men  even  of  good 
understanding  in  other  matters  will  sooner  part  with  their  hves, 
and  whatever  is  dearest  to  them,  than  suffer  themselves  to  doubt, 
or  others  to  question,  the  truth  of  them. 

22.  How  men  commonly  come  by  their  principles. — This,  however 
strange  it  may  seem,  is  that  which  every  day's  experience  con- 
firms; and  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  so  wonderful  if  we  consider 
the  ways  and  steps  by  which  it  is  brought  about,  and  how  really  it 
may  come  to  pass,  that  doctrines  that  have  been  derived  from  no 
better  original  than  the  superstition  of  a  nurse,  or  the  authority  of 
an  old  woman,  may,  by  length  of  time  and  consent  of  neighbours, 
grow  up  to  the  dignity  of  principles  in  religion  or  morality.  For 
such  wno  are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle  children  well, 
(and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a  set  of  those  principles  for  them 
which  they  believe  in,)  instil  into  the  unwary  and  as  yet  unpre- 
judiced understanding  ^for  white  paper  receives  any  characters) 
those  doctrines  they  would  have  them  retain  and  profess.  These — 
being  taught  them  as  soon  as  they  have  any  apprehension,  and  still 
as  they  grow  up  confirmed  to  them,  either  by  the  open  profession 
or  tacit  consent  of  all  they  have  to  do  with ;  or  at  least  by  those  of 
whose  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  piety  they  have  an  opinion,  who 
never  suffer  those  propositions  to  be  otherwise  mentioned,  but  as 
the  basis  and  foundation  on  which  they  build  their  religion  or 
manners — come,  by  these  means,  to  have  the  reputation  of  unques- 
tionable, self-evident,  and  innate  truths. 

23.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men  so  instructed  are 
grown  up  and  reflect  on  their  own  minds,  they  cannot  find  any 
thing  more  ancient  there  than  those  opinions  which  were  taught 
them  before  their  memory  began  to  keep  a  register  of  their  actions, 
or  date  the  time  when  any  new  thing  appeared  to  them;  and 
ther^re  make  no  scruple  to  conclude,  that  those  propositions  of 
whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in  then^elves  no  original,  were  cer- 
tainly the  impress  of  God  and  nature  upon  their  minds,  and  not 
taught  them  py  any  one  else.  These  they  entertain  and  submit 
to,  as  n^any  do  to  their  parents,  with  veneration ;  not  because  it  is 
natural,  nor  do  children  do  it  where  they  are  not  so  taught ;  but 
because,  having  been  always  so  educated,  and  having  no  remem- 
brance of  the  beginning  of  this  respect,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almost  unavoidably  to  come 
to  pass,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  mankind  and  the  constitution 
of  human  affairs ;  wherein  most  men  cannot  live  without  employing 
their  time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their  callings,  nor  be  at  quiet  in 
their  minds  without  some  foundation  or  pnndples  to  rest  their 
thoughts  on.  There  is  scarce  any  one  so  floating  and  superficial  in 
his  understanding  who   hath  not  some  reverenced  propositions^ 
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which  are  to  him  the  principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  reasonings, 
and  by  which  he  judgeth  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong ; 
which,  some  wanting  skill  and  leisure,  and  others  the  inclination, 
and  some  being  taught  that  they  ought  not,  to  examine,  there  are 
few  to  be  found  who  are  not  exposed,  by  their  ignorance,  laziness, 
education,  or  precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  trust. 

25.  This  is  evidently  the  case  of  all  cluldren  and  young  folks ; 
and  custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  failing  to  make 
them  worship  for  divine  what  she  hath  inured  them  to  bow  their 
minds  and  submit  their  understandings  to,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
grown  men,  either  perplexed  in  the  necessary  affairs  of  life,  or  hot 
m  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  should  not  seriously  sit  down  to  exa- 
mine their  own  tenets ;  especially  when  one  of  their  principles  is, 
that  principles  ought  not  to  be  questioned.  And  had  men  leieure, 
parts,  and  will,  wno  is  there  almost  that  dare  shake  the  founda^ 
tions  of  all  his  past  thoughts  and  actions,  and  endure  to  bring 
upon  himself  the  shame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in 
mistake  and  error?  Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with 
the  reproach  which  is  every  where  prepared  fcr  those  who  dare 
venture  to  dissent  from  the  received  opmions  of  their  country  or 
party?  And  where  is  the  man  to  be  found  that  can  patiently 
prepare  himself  to  bear  the  name  of  whimsical,  sceptical,  or  atheist, 
which  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  who  does  in  the  least  scruple  any 
of  the  common  opinions?  And  he  will  be  much  more  afraid  to 
question  those  prmciples,  when  he  shall  think  them,  as  most  men 
do,  the  standards  set  up  by  God  in  his  mind,  to  be  the  rule  and 
touchstone  of  all  other  opinions.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from 
thinking  them  sacred  when  he  finds  them  the  earliest  of  all  his 
own  thoughts,  and  the  most  reverenced  by  others? 

26.  It  IS  easy  to  imagine  how,  by  these  means,  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  men  worship  the  idols  that  have  been  set  up  in  their  mmds, 
grow  fond  of  the  notions  they  have  been  long  acquainted  with 
there,  and  stamp  the  characters  of  divinity  upon  absurdities  and 
errors,  become  zealous  votaries  to  bulls  and  monkeys;  and  con- 
tend, too,  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of  their  opinions :  Dum  sobs 
credit  hdbendoa  esse  Deos^  quos  ipse  colit.  For  since  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  the  soul,  which  are  ahnost  constantly  (though  not  always 
warily  nor  wisely)  employed,  would  not  know  how  to  move  for  want 
of  a  foundation  and  footing  in  most  men,  who,  through  laziness  or 
avocation,  do  not — or  for  want  of  time,  or  true  helps,  or  for  other 
causes,  cannot — penetrate  into  the  principles  of  knowledge,  and 
trace  truth  to  its  fountain  and  origiiud,  it  is  natural  for  them,  and 
almost  unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  some  borrowed  principles; 
which,  being  reputed  and  presumed  to  be  the  evident  proo&  of 
other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need  any  other  proof  themselves. 
Whoever  shall  receive  any  of  these  into  his  mind,  and  entertain 
them  there  with  the  reverence  usually  paid  to  principles,  never  ven- 
turing to  examine  them,  but  accustoming  himself  to  believe  them 
because  they  are  to  be  believed,  may  take  up  from  his  education 
and  the  fashions  of  his  country  any  absurdity  for  innate  princi- 
ples; and,  by  long  poring  on  the  same  objects,  so  dim  his  sight  as 
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to  take  monsters  lodged  in  his  own  brain  for  the  images  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  workmanship  of  his  hands. 

27.  Principles  must  be  examined, — By  this  progress  how  many 
there  are  who  arrive  at  principles  which  they  beheve  innate,  may 
be  easily  observed  in  the  variety  of  opposite  principles  held  and 
contended  ibr  by  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men.  And  he  that  shall 
deny  this  to  be  the  method  wherein  most  men  proceed  to  the 
assurance  thej  have  of  the  truth  and  evidence  of  their  principles, 
will,  perhaps,  find  it  a  hard  matter  any  other  way  to  account  for 
the  contrary  tenets,  which  are  firmly  believed,  confidently  asserted, 
and  which  great  numbers  are  ready  at  any  time  to  seal  with  their 
blood.  And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  innate  princmles  to 
be  received  upon  their  own  authority,  without  examination,  I  know 
not  what  may  not  be  believed,  or  how  any  one's  principles  can  be 
questioned.  If  they  may  and  ought  to  be  examined  and  tried,  I 
desire  to  know  how  first  and  *  innate  principles  can  be  tried ;  or  at 
least  it  is  reasonable  to  demand  the  marks  and  characters  whereby 
the  genuine  innate  principles  may  be  distinguished  firom  others ; 
that  so,  amidst  the  great  variety  oi  pretenders,  I  may  be  kept  from 
mistakes  in  so  material  a  point  as  this.  When  this  is  done,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  embrace  such  welcome  and  useful  propositions ;  and 
till  then  I  may  with  modesty  doubt,  since  I  fear  universal  consent 
(which  is  the  only  one  produced)  will  scarce  prove  a  sufficient  mark 
to  direct  my  choice,  and  assure  me  of  any  innate  principles.  From 
what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  past  doubt,  that  there  are  no  practi- 
cal principles  wherein  all  men  agree,  and  therefore  none  innate. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OTHEB   CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  INNATE  PRINCIPLES,  BOTH 

SPECULATIVE  AND   PRACTICAL. 

1.  Principles  not  innate j  unless  their  ideas  he  innate. — Had  those 
who  would  persuade  us  that  there  are  innate  principles,  not  taken 
them  together  in  gross,  but  considered  separately  the  parts  out  of 
which  those  propositions  are  made,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  so  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate;  since,  if  the  ideas 
which  made  up  those  truths  were  not,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
propositions  made  up  of  them  should  be,  innate,  or  our  knowledge 
of  them  be  bom  with  us.  For  if  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was 
a  time  when  the  mind  was  without  those  principles;  and  then  they 
will  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  some  other  original:  for 
where  the  ideas  themselves  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no 
assent,  no  mental  or  verbal  propositions  about  them. 

2.  IdeaSy  especially  those  belonging  to  principles^  not  bom  with 
children. — If  we  will  attentively  consider  new-born  children,  we 
shall  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into 
the  world  with  them :  for,  bating,  perhaps,  some  fiiint  ideas  of 
hunger,  and  thirst,  and  warmth,  and  some  pains  which  they  may 
have  felt  in  the  womb,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  set- 
tled ideas  at  all  in  them ;  especially  of  ideas  answering  the  terms 

*  The  ninth  edition  and  some  others  have  any  instead  of  iuu/.—- Edix» 
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which  make  up  those  universal  propositions  that  are  esteemed  innate 
principles.  One  may  perceive  how,  by  degrees,  afterwards,  ideas 
come  into  their  minds ;  and  that  they  get  no  more,  nor  no  other, 
than  what  experience,  and  the  observation  of  things  that  come  in 
their  way,  furnish  them  with ;  which  might  be  enough  to  satisfy 
us  that  they  are  not  original  characters  stamped  on  the  mind. 

3.  ^^It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  oe,  and  not  to  be,"  is 
certainly  (if  there  be  any  such)  an  innate  principle.  But  can  any 
one  think,  or  will  any  one  say,  that  impossibility  and  identity  are 
two  innate  ideas?  Are  they  such  as  all  mankind  have,  and  bring 
into  the  world  with  them?  And  are  they  those  that  are  the  first 
in  children,  and  antecedent  to  all  acquired  ones?  K  they  are 
innate,  they  must  needs  be  so.  Hath  a  child  an  idea  of  impossi- 
bility and  identity  before  it  has  of  white  or  black,  sweet  or  bitter! 
And  is  it  from  the  knowledge  of  this  principle  that  it  concludes, 
that  wormwood  rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the  same  taste  that 
it  used  to  receive  from  thence?  Is  it  the  actual  knowledge  of 
Impossihile  est  idem  este,  et  non  esse,  that  makes  a  child  distinguish 
between  its  mother  and  a  stranger ;  or  that  makes  it  fond  of  the 
one,  and  flv  the  other?  Or  does  the  mind  regulate  itself,  and  its 
assent,  by  ideas  that  it  never  yet  had?  or  the  understanding  draw 
conclusions  from  principles  which  it  never  yet  knew  or  understood? 
The  names  "impossibility"  and  "identity"  stand  for  two  ideas  so 
far  from  being  innate,  or  bom  with  us,  that,  I  think,  it  requires 
great  care  and  attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  understandings: 
they  are  so  far  from  being  brought  into  the  world  with  us,  so 
remote  from  the  thoughts  of  infancy  and  childhood,  that,  I  believe, 
upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  many  grown  men  want 
them. 

4.  Identity,  an  idea  not  innate. — If  identity  (to  instance  in  that 
alone)  be  a  native  impression,  and,  consequently,  so  clear  and 
obvious  to  us  that  we  must  needs  know  it  even  from  our  cradles, 
I  would  gladly  be  resolved,  by  one  of  seven  or  seventy  years  old, 
whether  a  man,  being  a  creature  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  be 
the  same  man  when  his  body  is  changed;  whether  Euphorbus  and 
Pythagoras,  having  had  the  same  soul,  were  the  same  man,  though 
they  lived  several  ages  asunder;  nay,  whether  the  cock,  too,  which 
had  the  same  soul,  were  not  the  same  with  both  of  them?  Whereby, 
perhaps,  it  will  appear,  that  our  idea  of  sameness  is  not  so  settled 
and  clear  as  to  deserve  to  be  thought  innate  in  us.  For  if  those 
innate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  distinct,  so  as  to  be  universally 
known  and  naturally  agreed  on,  thev  cannot  be  subjects  of  uni- 
versal and  undoubted  truths,  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  occasion 
of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For,  I  suppose,  every  one's  idea  of  iden- 
tity will  not  be  the  same  that  Pythagoras  and  thousands  others  of 
his  followers  have;  and  which,  then,  shall  be  the  true?  which 
innate?  or  are  there  two  different  ideas  of  identity,  both  innate? 

6.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  questions  I  have  here  pro- 
posed, about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare,  empty  speculations; 
which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to  show,  that  there  was  in 
the  uA^erstandings  of  men  no  innate  idea  of  identity.     He  that 
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ehall,  with  a  little  attention,  reflect  on  the  resurrection,  and  con- 
sider that  Divine  Justice  shall  bring  to  judgment,  at  the  last  day, 
the  very  same  persons,  to  be  happy  or  miserable  in  the  other,  who 
did  well  or  iH  in  this,  life,  will  find  it,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  resolve 
with  himself  what  makes  the  same  man,  or  wherein  identity  con- 
sists ;  and  will  not  be  forward  to  think  he  and  every  one,  even 
children  themselves,  have  nattirally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

6.  Whole  and  party  not -innate  idea^. —  Let  us  examine  that 
principle  of  mathematics,  viz.  that  ^Hhe  whole  is  bigger  than  a 
part."  This,  I  take  it,  is  reckoned  amongst  innate  principles.  I 
am  sure  it  has  as  good  a  title  as  any  to  be  thought  so ;  which  yet 
nobody  can  think  it  to  be,  when  he  considers  the  ideas  it  compre- 
hends in  it,  whole  and  part,  are  perfectly  relative ;  but  the  positive 
ideas  to  which  they  properly  and  immediately  belong  are  extension 
and  number,  of  which  alone  whole  and  part  are  relations.  So  that 
if  whole  and  part  are  innate  ideas,  extension  and  number  must  be 
so  too ;  it  being  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  relation,  without 
having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  which  it 
is  founded.  Now,  whether  the  minds  of  men  have  naturally 
imprinted  on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and  number,  I  leave  to 
be  considered  by  those  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate  principles. 

7.  Idea  of  worship  not  innate, — That  "  God  is  to  be  worshipped,'* 
is,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  any  can  enter  into  the 
mind  of  man,  and  deserves  the  first  place  amongst  all  practical 
principles ;  but  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unless 
the  ideas  of  God  and  worship  are  innate.  That  the  idea  the  term 
"  worship"  stands  for  is  not  in  the  understanding  of  children,  and  a 
character  stamped  on  the  mind  in  its  first  original,  I  think,  will  be 
easily  granted  by  any  one  that  considers  how  few  there  be,  amongst 
grown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  it.  And,  I 
suppose,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous  than  to  say, 
that  children  have  this  practical  principle  innate, — ^that  "  God  is  to 
be  worshipped ;"  and  yet  that  they  know  not  what  that  worship  of 
God  is  which  is  their  duty.     But,  to  pass  by  this : 

8.  Idea  of  God  not  innate. — K  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate, 
the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,  for  many  reasons,  be  thought 
so;  since' it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  should  be  innate  moral 
principles  without  an  innate  idea  of  a  Deity :  without  a  notion  of 
a  law-maker,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  notion  of  a  law,  and  an 
obligation  to  observe  it.  Besides  the  atheists  taken  notice  of 
amongst  the  ancients,  and  left  branded  upon  the  records  of  history, 
hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  later  ages,  whole  nations, 
at  the  Bay  of  Soldania,*  in  Brazil,t  in  Boranday,^  and  the  Carri- 
bee  Islands,  &g.,  amongst  whom  there  was  to  be  found  ^no  notion 
of  a  God,  no  religion  ?  Nicholaus  del  Techo  in  Literis^  ex  Para- 
qitarid  de  Caaiguarum  Converswne,  has  these  words :  Seperi  earn 
gentem  nullum  nomen  haberej  quod  Deum  et  honiinis  animam  eignijl^ 
cet :  nvUa  mcra  habet^  nulla  idola.^     These  are  instances  of  nations 

*  Bob  c^mc?  Thbvenot,  p.  2.  t  Jo*  ^^  I^bry,  cap.  xvi.  f  Mak. 

™"MiK,  1^ ;  Terbt,  ^^,  and  -^  ;  Oviwgton,  f|^.  §  Belatio  triplex 

de  Rebus  Indids  Caaiguarum,  ^. 
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where  uncultivated  nature  has  been^ft  to  itself,  without  the  help 
of  letters  and  discipline,  and  the  improvements  of  arts  and  sciences. 
But  there  are  others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoyed  these  in  a  very 
great  measure,  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application  of  their 
thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  God.  It  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  a  surprise  to  others,  as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the 
Siamites  of  this  number ;  but  for  this,  let  them  consult  the  king 
of  France's  late  envoy  thither,*  who  gives  no  better  account  of  the 
Chines^  themselves.f  And  if  we  will  not  believe  La  Loubere,  the 
missionaries  of  China,  even  the  Jesuits  themselves,  the  great  enco- 
miasts of  the  Chinese,  do  all  to  a  man  agree,  and  will  convince  us, 
that  the  sect  of  the  Literatij  or  "Learned,"  keeping  to  the  old 
religion  of  China,  and  the  ruling  party  there,  are  all  of  them 
atheists.  (  Vid,  Navarette,  in  the  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  i. ;  and 
Historia  Cultm  Sinensium.)  And,  perhaps,  if  we  should  with  atten- 
tion mind  the  lives  and  discourses  of  people  not  so  far  off,  we 
should  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many,  in  more  civilized 
countries,  have  no  very  strong  and  clear  impressions  of  a  Deity 
upon  their  minds ;  and  that  the  complaints  of  atheism,  made  from 
the  pulpitj  are  not  without  reason.  And  though  only  some  profli- 
gate wretches  own  it  too  barefacedly  now ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  should 
hear  more  than  we  do  of  it  from  others,  did  not  the  fear  of  the 
magistrate's  sword,  or  their  neighbours'  censure,  tie  up  people's 
tongues ;  which,  were  the  apprehensions  of  punishment  or  shame 
taken  away,  would  as  openly  proclaim  their  atheism  as  their 
lives  do.J 

9.  But  had  all  mankind  everywhere  a  notion  of  a  God,  (whereof 
yet  history  tells  us  the  contrary,)  it  would  not  from  thence  fdilow 
that  the  idea  of  him  was  innate.  For  though  no  nation  were  to  be 
found  without  a  name  and  some  few  dark  notions  of  hipi,  yet  that 
would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural  impressions  on  the  mind,  no 
more  than  the  names  of  "fire,"  or  the  "sun,"  "heat,"  or  "num- 
ber," do  prove  the  ideas  they  stand  for  to  be  innate,  because  the 
names  of  those  things,  and  the  ideas  of  them,  are  so  universallv 
received  and  known  amongst  mankind.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  want  of  such  a  name,  or  the  absence  of  such  a  notion  out  of 
men's  minds,  any  argument  against  the  being  of  a  God,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  a  proof  that  there  was  no  loadstone  in  the  world, 
because  a  great  part  of  mankind  had  neither  a  notion  of  any  such 
thing,  nor  a  name  for  it ;  or  be  any  show  of  argument  to  prove, 
that  there  are  no  distinct  and  various  species  of  angels,  or  mtelli- 
gent  beings  above  us,  because  we  have  no  ideas  of  such  distinct 
species,  or  names  for  them.  For  men,  being  furnished  with  words 
by  the  common  language  of  their  own  countries,  can  scarce  avoid 
having  some  kind  oi  ideas  of  those  things  whose  names  those  thev 
converse  with  have  occasion  frequently  to  mention  to  them :  and  if 
it  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  excellency,  greatness,  or  something 
extraordinary;  if  apprehension  and  concernment  accompany  it;  ii 

*  La  Loubebe,  Du  Royaume  de  Siam,  torn.  i.  cap.  ix.  sect.  xv.  &c.  ;  cap.  xx.  sect, 
xxii.  &c. ;  cap.  xxii.  sect.  vi.  f  Ibid,,  torn.  i.  cap.  xx.  sect.  iv.  &c  ;  cap.  xxiii. 

X  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  51.— Edzt. 
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the' fear  of  absolute  and  irresistible  power  set  it  on  upon  the  mind; 
the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the  deeper  and  spread  the  farther;  espe- 
cially if  it  be  such  an  idea  as  is  agreeable  to  the  common  light  of 
reason,  and  naturally  deducible  from  every  part  of  our  knomedge, 
as  that  of  a  God  is.  For  the  visible  marks  of  extraordinary  wisdom 
and  power  appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  a 
rational  creature,  who  will  but  seriously  reflect  on  them,  cannot 
miss  the  discovery  of  a  Deity ;  and  the  influence  that  the  discovery 
of  such  a  Being  must  necessarily  have  on  the  minds  of  pll  that 
have  but  once  heard  of  it  is  so  great,  and  carries  such  a  weight  of 
thought  and  communication  with  it,  that  it  seems  stranger  to  me 
that  a  whole  nation  of  men  should  be  any  where  found  so  brutish 
as  to  want  the  notion  of  a  God,  than  that  they  should  be  without 
any  notion  of  numbers,  or  fire. 

10.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  express  a  superior,  powerful,  wise,  invisible  Being,  the 
suitableness  of  such  a  notion  to  the  principles  of  common  reason, 
and  the  interest  men  will  always  have  to  mention  it  often,  must 
necessarily  spread  it  far  and  wide,  and  continue  it  down  to  all 
generations;  though  yet  the  general  reception  of  this  name,  and 
some  imperfect  and  unsteady  notions  conveyed  thereby  to  the  un- 
thinking part  of  mankind,  prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate;  but  only 
that  they  who  made  the  discovery  had  made  a  right  use  of  their 
reason,  thought  maturely  of  the  causes  of  things,  and  traced  them 
to  their  original ;  from  whom  other  less  considering  people  having 
once  received  so  important  a  notion,  it  could  not  easuy  be  lost 
again. 

11.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the  notion  of  a  God,  were 
it  to  be  found  universaUy  in  all  the  tribes  of  mankind,  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  by  men  grown  to  maturity  in  all  countries. 
For  the  generality  of  the  acknowledging  of  a  God,  as  I  imagine,  is 
extended  no  fiirther  than  that;  which,  if  it  be  suflicient  to  prove 
the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as  well  prove  the  idea  of  fire  innate; 
since,  I  think,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  there  is  not  a  person  in 
the  world  who  has  a  notion  of  a  God,  who  has  not  also  the  idea  of 
fire.  I  doubt  not  but  if  a  colony  of  young  children  should  be 
placed  in  an  island  where  no  fire  was,  they  would  certainly  neither 
have  any  notion  of  such  a  thing  nor  name  for  it,  how  generally 
soever  it  were  received  and  known  in  all  the  world  besides;  and, 
perhaps,  too,  their  apprehensions  would  be  as  far  removed  from  any 
name  or  notion  of  a  God,  tiU  some  one  amongst  them  had  em- 
ployed his  thoughts,  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and  causes  of 
things,  which  would  easily  lead  him  to  the  notion  of  a  God;  which 
having  once  taught  to  others,  reason  and  the  natural  propensity 
of  their  own  thoughts  would  afterwards  propagate  and  continue 
amongst  them. 

12.  "  Suitable  to  God^s  goodnessy  that  all  men  should  have  an  idea 
ofhinhj  therefore  naturally  imprinted  by  him,j^  answered. — ^Indeed  it  is 
ni^ed,  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  God  to  imprint  upon  the 
minds  of  men  characters  and  notions  of  himself,  and  Hot  to  leave 
them  in  the  dark  and  doubt  in  so  grand  a  concernment ;  and  also 
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by  that  means  to  secare  to  hlmeelf  the  homi^e  and  yeneration  due 
from  so  intelligent  a  creature  as  man;  and  therefore  he  has  done  it. 
This  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  ^ill  prove  much  more  than 
those  who  use  it  in  this  case  expect  from  it.  For  if  we  may  con- 
clude, that  God  hath  done  for  men  all  that  men  shall  judge  is  best 
for  them,  because  it  is  suitable  to  his  goodness  so  to  do,  it  will 
prove  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  an 
idea  of  himself,  but  that  he  hath  plainly  stamped  there,  in  fair 
characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know  or  believe  of  him,  all  that 
they  ought  to  do  in  obedience  to  bis  will;  and  that  he  hath  given 
them  a  will  and  affections  conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt, 
every  one  will  think  it  better  for  men,  than  that  they  shotdd^  in 
the  dark,  grope  after  knowledge,  as,  St.  Paul  teUs  us,  all  nations 
did  after  God;  (Acts  xvii.  27;)  than  that  their  wills  should  clash 
with  their  understanding,  and  their  appetites  cross  their  duty. 
The  Romanists  say,  it  is  best  for  men,  and  so  suitable  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  that  there  should  be  an  infallible  judge  of  con- 
troversies on  earth;  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And  I,  by  the 
same  reason,  say,  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  man  himself 
should  be  in&llible.  I  leave  them  to  consider,  whether  by  the 
force  of  this  argument  they  shall  think  that  every  man  is  so.  I 
think  it  a  very  good  argument,  to  say,  ^^  The  infinitely  wise  God 
hath  made  it  so,  and  therefore  it  is  best."  But  it  seems  to  me  a 
little  too  much  confidence  of  our  own  wisdom  to  say,  ^^  I  think  it 
best,  and  therefore  God  hath  made  it  so;"  and  in  the  matter  in 
hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  from  such  a  topic  that  God  hath 
done  so,  when  certain  experience  shows  us  that  he  hath  not.  Sut 
the  goodness  of  God  hath  not  been  wanting  to  men  without  such 
original  impressions  of  knowledgie,  or  ideas  stamped  on  the  mind; 
since  he  hath  furnished  man  with  those  faculties  which  will  serve 
for  the  sufficient  discovery  of  all  things  requisite  to  the  end  of  such 
a  being;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  show  that  a  man,  by  the  ri^ht 
use  of  his  natural  abilities,  may,  without  any  innate  principTes, 
attain  the  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other  things  that  concern  him. 
God,  having  endued  man  with  those  &culties  of  knowing  which  he 
hath,  was  no  more  obliged  by  his  goodness  to  implant  those  innate 
notions  in  his  mind,  than  that,  having  given  him  reason,  hands, 
and  materials,  he  should  build  him  bridges  or  houses;  which  some 
people  in  the  worid,  however  of  good  parts,  do  either  totally  want, 
or  are  but  ill  provided  of,  as  well  as  others  are  wholly  without  ideas 
of  God,  and  principles  of  morality;  or,  at  least,  have  but  very  ill 
ones:  the  reason  in  both  cases  being,  that  they  never  employed 
their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers  industriously  that  way,  but  con-* 
tented  themselves  with  the  opinions,  fashions,  and  things  of  their 
country  as  they  found  them,  without  looking  any  farther.  Had 
you  or  I  been  bora  at  the  Bay  of  Soldania,  possibly  our  thoughts 
and  notions  had  not  exceeded  those  brutish  ones  of  the  Hottentots 
that  inhabit  there;  and  had  the  Virginia  king  Apochancana  been 
educated  in  England,  he  had,  perhaps,  been  as  knowing  a  divine, 
and  as  good  a  mathematician,  as  any  in  it:  the  difference  between 
him  and  a  more  improved  Englishman  lying  barely  in  this,  that  the 
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.exercise  of  his  faculties  was  bounded  within  the  ways,  modes,  and 
notions  of  his  own  country,  and  never  directed  to  any  other  or 
farther  inquiries ;  and  if  he  had  not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only 
because  he  pursued  not  those  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 

13.  Ideas  of  God  various  in  different  men, — ^I  grant,  that  if  there 
were  any  ideas  to  be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men,  we 
have  reason  to  expect  it  should  be  the  notion  of  his  Maker,  as  a 
mark  God  set  on  his  own  workmanship,  to  mind  man  of  his  depend- 
ence and  duty ;  and  that  herein  should  appear  the  first  instances  of 
human  knowledge*  But  how  late  is  it  before  any  such  notion  is 
discoverable  in  children !  and  when  we  find  it  there,  how  much 
more  does  it  resemble  the  opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher,  than 
represent  the  true  God  I  He  that  shall  observe  in  children  the 
progress  whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  they  have,  will 
think  that  the  objects  they  do  first  and  most  familiarly  converse 
with,  are  those  that  make  the  first  impressions  on  their  under^ 
standings ;  nor  will  he  find  the  least  footsteps  of  any  other.  It  is 
easy  to  take  notice,  how  their  thoughts  enlarge  themselves  only  as 
they  come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  sensible 
objects,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in  their  memories,  and  to  get 
the  skill  to  compoimd  and  enlarge  them,  and  several  ways  put 
them  together.  How  by  these  means  they  come  to  frame  in  their 
minds  an  idea  men  have  of  a  Deity,  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

14.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  men  have  of  God  are  the 
characters  and  marks  of  himself,  engraven  in  their  minds  by  his 
own  finger;  when  we  see,  that  in  the  same  country,  under  one  and 
the  same  name,  men  have  far  different,  nay,  often  contrary  and  in- 
consistent, ideas  and  conceptions  of  him  ?  Their  agreeing  in  a  name 
or  sound  will  scarce  prove  an  innate  notion  of  him. 

15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  Deity  could  they  have 
who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  hundreds  I  Every  deity  that 
they  owned  above  one  was  an  infallible  evidence  of  their  ignorance 
of  him,  and  a  proof  that  they  had  no  true  notion  of  God,  where 
unity,  infinity,  and  eternity  were  excluded.  To  which  if  we  add 
their  gross  conceptions  of  corporeity,  expressed  in  their  images 
and  representations  of  their  deities,  the  amours,  marriages,  copu-^ 
lations,  lusts,  quarrels,  and  other  mean  qualities  attributed  by 
them  to  their  gods,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  think  that  the 
heathen  world,  i.  e.  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  had  such 
ideas  of  God  in  their  minds,  as  he  himself,  out  of  care  that  they 
should  not  be  mistaken  about  him,  was  author  of.  And  this 
universality  of  consent,  so  much  argued,  if  it  prove  any  native 
impressions,  it  will  be  only  this :  That  God  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  all  nien,  speaking  the  same  language,  a  name  for  himself, 
but  not  any  idea :  since  those  people  who  agreed  in  the  name,  had, 
at  the  same  time,  far  different  apprehensions  about  the  thing  signi- 
fied. If  they  say,  that  the  variety  of  deities  worshipped  by  the 
heathen  world  were  but  figurative  ways  of  expressing  the  several 
attributes  of  that  incomprehensible  Being,  or  several  parts  of  his 
providence;  I  answer.  What  they  might  be  in  their  original,  I  will 
not  here  inquire;  but  that  they  were  so  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
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vulgar,  I  think  nobody  wiU  affirm ;  and  he  that  w31  consult  the 
Voyage  of  the  Bishop  of  Beryte,  cap.  xiii.  (not  to  mention  other 
testimonies,)  will  find,  that  the  theology  of  the  Siamites  professedly 
owns  a  plurality  of  gods ;  or,  as  the  Abbe  de  Choisy  more  judici- 
ously remarks,  in  his  Journal  du  Voyaae  de  Siarriy  j^,  it  consists 
properly  in  acknowledging  no  God  at  all. 

15.  If  it  be  said,  that  wise  men  of  all  nations  came  to  have  true 
conceptions  of  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the  Deity,  I  grant  it.  But 
then  this, 

Fu*st,  Excludes  universality  of  consent  in  any  thing  but  the 
name  ;  for  those  wise  men  being  very  few,  perhaps  one  of  a  thou- 
sand, this  universality  is  very  narrow. 

Secondly,  It  seems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  truest  and 
best  notions  men  had  of  God  were  not  imprinted,  but  acquired  by 
thought  and  meditation,  and  a  right  use  of  their  faculties ;  since 
the  wise  and  considerate  men  of  tne  world,  by  a  right  and  careful 
employment  of  their  thoughts  and  reason,  attained  true  notions  in 
this  as  well  as  other  things ;  whilst  the  lazy  and  inconsiderate  part 
of  men,  making  the  far  greater  number,  took  up  their  notions,  by 
chance,  from  common  tradition  and  vulgar  conceptions,  without 
much  beating  their  heads  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a  reason  to 
think  the  notion  of  God  innate  because  all  wise  men  had  it,  virtue, 
too,  must  be  thought  innate ;  for  that  also  wise  men  have  always  had. 

16.  This  was  evidently  the  case  of  all  Gentilism :  nor  hath,  even 
amongst  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  who  acknowledge  but 
one  God,  this  doctrine,  and  the  care*  taken  in  those  nations  to 
teach  men  to  have  true  notions  of  a  God,  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
make  men  to  have  the  same  and  true  ideas  of  him.  How  many, 
even  amongst  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  fancy  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  sitting  in  heaven ;  and  to  have  many  other  absurd 
and  unfit  conceptions  of  him !  Christians,  as  well  as  Tiu*ks,  have 
had  whole  sects  owning  and  contending  earnestly  for  it,  that  the 
Deity  was  corporeal,  and  of  human  shape ;  and  though  we  find  few 
amongst  us  who  profess  themselves  anthropomorphites,  (though 
some  I  have  met  with  that  own  it,)  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will 
make  it  his  business  may  find,  amongst  the  ignorant  and  unin- 
structed  Christians,  many  of  that  opinion.  Talk  but  with  country- 
people  almost  of  any  age,  or  young  people  almost  of  any  con- 
dition, and  you  shall  find,  that  though  the  name  of  God  be  fre- 
quently in  their  mouths,  yet  the  notions  they  apply  this  name  to 
are  so  odd,  low,  and  pitiftd,  that  nobody  can  imagine  they  were 
taught  by  a  rational  man,  much  less  that  they  were  characters 
writ  by  the  finger  of  God  himself.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  derogates 
more  from  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds 
unfurnished  with  these  ideas  of  himself,  than  that  he  hath  sent  us 
into  the  world  with  bodies  unclothed,  and  that  there  is  no  art  or 
skill  bom  with  us.  For  being  fitted  with  fiiculties  to  attain  these, 
it  is  want  of  industry  and  consideration  in  us,  and  not  of  bounty 
in  him,  if  we  have  them  not.    It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  fourth  folio.    The  sixth  and  subsequent  editions  in  8yo 
insert  u  after  care, — ^£dit. 
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that  the  opposite  angles,  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight 
lines  are  equal.  There  was  never  any  rational  creature,  that  set 
himself  sincerely  to  examine  the  truth  of  these  propositions,  that 
could  fail  to  assent  to  them;  though  yet  it  be  past  doubt  that  there 
are  many  men,  who,  having  not  applied  their  thoughts  that  way, 
are  ignorant  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  K  any  one  think  fit 
to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmost  of  its  extent)  universal  consent, 
such  an  one  I  easily  allow ;  but  such  an  universal  consent  as  this 
proves  not  the  idea  of  God,  no  more  than  it  does  the  idea  of  such 
angles,  innate. 

VI.  If  the  idea  of  God  he  not  innate^  no  other  can  be  supposed 
innate. — Since,  then,  though  the  knowledge  of  a  God  be  the  most 
natural  discovery  of  human  reason,  yet  the  idea  of  him  is  not  innate, 
as,  I  think,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said;  I  imagine  there 
will  be  scarce  any  other  idea  found  that  can  pretend  to  it :  since, 
if  God  had  set  any  impression,  any  character,  on  the  understanding  of 
men,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  it  should  have  been  some  clear 
and  uniform  idea  of  himself,  as  far  ad  our  weak  capacities  were 
capable  to  receive  so  incomprehensible  and  infinite  an  object.  But 
our  minds  being  at  first  void  of  that  idea  which  we  are  most  con- 
cerned to  have,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  against  all  other  innate 
characters.  I  must  own,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  I  can  find  none, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

18.  Idea  of  substance  not  innate.-' — I  confess  there  is  another  idea 
which  would  be  of  general  use  for  mankind  to  have,  as  it  is  of 
general  talk  as  if  they  had  it;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  substance, 
which  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  by  sensation  or  reflection.  If 
nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  idea,  we  might  well  expect 
it  should  be  such  as  by  our  own  faculties  we  cannot  procure  to 
ourselves:  but  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that,  since  by  those  ways 
whereby  other  ideas  are  brought  into  our  minds  this  is  not,  we 
have  no  such  clear  idea  at  all,  and  therefore  signify  nothing  by  the 
word  "  substance,"  but  only  an  uncertain  supposition  of  we  tnow 
not  what  (t.  e.  of  something  whereof  we  have  no  particular,  distinct, 
positive  idea,)  which  we  take  to  be  the  substratum  or  support  of 
those  ideas  we  do  know. 

19.  No  propositions  can  be  innate^  since  no  ideas  are  innate. — 
Whatever,  then,  we  talk  of  innate,  either  speculative  or  practical, 
principles,  it  may  with  as  much  probability  be  said,  that  a  man 
hath  £100  sterling  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  denied  that  he  hath 
either  penny,  shilhng,  crown,  or  any  other  coin  out  of  which  the 
sum  is  to  be  made  up;  as  to  think,  that  certain  propositions  are 
innate,  when  the  ideas  about  which  they  are  can  by  no  means  be 
supposed  to  be  so.  The  general  reception  and  assent  that  is  given 
doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  them  are  innate; 
for  in  many  cases,  however  the  ideas  came  there,  the  assent  to 
words  expressing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas  will 
necessarily  follow.  Every  one  that  hath  a  true  idea  of  God  and 
worship,  will  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  "  God  is  to  be  worship- 
ped," when  expressed  in  a  language  he  understands;  and  every 
rational  man  that  hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  be  ready  to 
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assent  to  this  proposition  to-morrow ;  and  yet  millions  of  men  msij 
be  well  supposed  to  want  one  or  both  of  those  ideas  to-day.  For  if 
we  will  allow  savages  and  most  country-people  to  have  ideas  of  God 
and  worship,  (which  conversation  with  them  will  not  make  one 
forward  to  Delieve,)  yet,  I  think,  few  children  can  be  supposed  to 
have  those  ideas,  which  therefore  they  must  begin  to  have  some 
time  or  other;  and  then  they  will  also  begin  to  assent  to  that 
proposition,  and  make  very  little  question  of  it  ever  after.  But 
such  an  assent  upon  hearing  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate, 
than  it  does  that  one  born  blind  (with  cataracts  which  will  be 
couched  to-morrow)  had  the  innate  ideas  of  the  sun  or  light,  or 
safiron  or  yellow,  because,  when  his  sight  is  cleared,  he  will 
certainly  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  ^^  the  sun  is  lucid,"  or  that 
^'  saffron  is  yellow ;"  and  therefore,  if  such  an  assent  upon  hearing 
cannot  prove  the  ideas  innate,  it  can  much  less  the  propositions 
made  up  of  those  ideas.  If  they  have  any  innate  ideas,  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  told  what  and  how  many  they  are. 

20.  No  innate  idsas  in  the  memory. — ^To  which  let  me  add :  If 
there  be  any  innate  ideas,  any  ideas  in  the  mind  which  the  mind  does 
not  actually  think  on,  thev  must  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  from 
thence  must  be  brought  mto  view  by  remembrance;  i.  e.  must  be 
known,  when  they  are  remembered,  to  have  been  perceptions  in  the 
mind  before,  unless  remembrance  can  be  without  remembrance.  For 
to  remember  is  to  perceive  any  thing  with  memory,  or  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  known  or  perceived  before:  without  this, 
whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  is  new  and  not  remembered ; 
this  consciousness  of  its  having  been  in  the  mind  before  being  that 
which  distinguishes  remembering  from  all  other  ways  of  thinldug. 
Whatever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind,  was  never  in  the 
mind.  Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mind,  is  either  an  actual  percep- 
tion, or  else,  having  been  an  actual  percepti(H),  is  so  in  the  mind, 
that  by  the  memory  it  can  be  made  an  actual  perception  again. 
Whenever  there  is  the  actual  perception  of  an  idea  without 
memory,  the  idea  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown  before  to  the 
understanding.  Whenever  the  memory^  brings  any  idea  into 
actual  view,  it  is  with  a  consciousness  that  it  had  oeen  there  before, 
and  was  not  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  mind.  Whether  this  be  not  so, 
I  appeal  to  every  one's  observation;  and  then  I  desire  an  instance  of 
an  idea,  pretended  to  be  innate,  which  (before  any  impression  of  it 
by  ways  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  any  one  could  revive  and 
remember  as  an  idea  he  had  formerly  known;  without  which  con- 
sciousness of  a  former  perception  there  is  no  remembmnce;  and 
whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  without  that  consciousness,  is 
not  remembered,  or  comes  not  out  of  the  memory,  nor  can  be  said 
to  be  in  the  mind  before  that  appearance.  For  what  is  not  either 
actually  in  view  or  in  the  memory,  is  in  the  mind  no  way  at  all, 
and  is  all  one  as  if  it  never  had  been  there.  Suppose  a  cnild  had 
the  use  of  his  eyes  till  he  knows  and  distinguishes  colours ;  but 
then  cataracts  snut  the  windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years 
perfectly  in  the  dark,  and  in  that  time  perfectly  loses  all  memory 
of  the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.     This  was  the  case  of  a  blind 
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man  I  once  talked  with,  who  lost  his  sight  by  the  small-pox  when 
he  was  a  child,  and  had  no  more  notion  of  colours  than  one  bom 
blind.  I  ask  whether  any  one  can  say  this  man  had  then  any 
ideas  of  colours  in  his  mind  any  more  than  one  bom  blind  ?  And  I 
think  nobody  will  say,  that  either  of  them  had  in  his  mind  any  idea 
of  colours  at  all.  His  cataracts  are  couched,  and  then  he  has  the 
ideas  (which  he  remembers  not)  of  colours,  de  novoj  by  his  restored 
sight  conveyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  consciousness  of 
a  former  acquaintance.  And  these  now  he  can  revive,  and  call  to 
mind  in  the  dark.  In  this  case  all  these  ideas  of  colours  which, 
when  out  of  view,  can  be  revived  with  a  consciousness  of  a 
former  acquaintance,  being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  said  to  be  in 
the  mind.  The  use  I  make  of  this  is,  that  whatever  idea,  being  not 
actually  in  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only  by  being  in  the 
memory;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory,  it  is  not  in  the  mind; 
and  if  It  be  in  the  memory,  it  cannot  by  the  memory  be  brought 
into  actual  view,  without  a  perception  that  it  comes  out  of  the 
memory;  which  is  this,  that  it  had  been  known  before,  and  is  now 
remembered.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  innate  ideas,  they  must 
be  in  the  memory,  or  else  nowhere  in  the  mind;  and  if  they 
be  in  the  memory,  they  can  be  revived  without  any  impres- 
sion from  without;  and  whenever  they  are  brought  into  the 
mind,  they  are  remembered,  i.  e.  they  bring  with  them  a  per* 
ception  of  their  not  being  wholly  new  to  it:  this  being  a  con- 
stant and  distinguishing  difference  between  what  is  and  what  is 
not  in  the  memory  or  in  the  mind, — that  what  is  not  in  the 
memory,  whenever  it  appears  there,  appears  perfectly  new  and 
unknown  before;  and  what  is  in  the  memory  or  in  the  mind, 
whenever  it  is  suggested  by  the  memory,  appears  not  to  be  new, 
but  the  mind  finds  it  in  itself,  and  knows  it  was  there  before.  By 
this  it  may  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any  innate  ideas  in  the 
mind  before  impression  from  sensation  or  reflection.  I  would  fain 
meet  with  the  man  who,  when  he  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  or  at 
uiy  other  time,  remembered  any  of  them;  and  to  whom,  after  he 
was  bom,  they  were  never  new.  If  any  one  will  say,  there  are 
ideas  in  the  miaad  that  are  not  in  the  memory,  I  desire  him  to 
explain  himself,  and  make  what  he  says  intelligible. 

21.  Principles  not  innate^  because  of  little  use  or  little  certainty, 
— Besides  what  I  have  already  said,  there  is  another  reason  why  I 
doubt  that  neither  these  nor  any  other  principles  are  innate.  I 
that  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  infinitely  wise  God  made  all 
things  in  perfect  wisdom,  cannot  satisfy  myself  why  he  should  be 
supposed  to  print  upon  the  minds  of  men  some  universal  princi- 
ples, whereof  those  that  are  pretended  innate  and  concern  specu- 
lation are  of  no  great  use,  and  those  that  concern  practice  not  self- 
evident,  and  Uiisitfaer  of  them  distinguishable  from  some  pther  truths 
not  allowed  to  be  innate.  For  to  what  purpose  should  characters 
be  graven  on  the  mind  by  the  finger  of  God,  which  are  not  clearer 
there  than  those  which  are  af);erwards  introduced,  or  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  them  I  If  any  one  thinks  there  are  such 
hmate  ideas  and  propositions,  which  by  their  clearness  and  useful- 
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ness  are  distinguishable  from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  mind 
and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to  tell  us  which 
they  are,  and  then  every  one  will  be  a  fit  judge  whether  they  be  so 
or  no:  since,  if  there  be  such  innate  ideas  and  impressions,  plainly 
different  from  all  other  perceptions  and  knowledge,  every  one  will 
find  it  true  in  himself.  Of  the  evidence  of  these  supposed  innate 
maxims  I  have  spoken  already;  of  their  usefulness  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

22.  Difference  of  merCa  discoveries  depends  upon  the  different 
application  of  their  faculties* — ^To  conclude:  some  ideas  forwardly 
oner  themselves  to  all  men's  understandings;  some  sorts  of  truths 
result  from  any  ideas  as  soon  as  the  mind  puts  them  into  proposi- 
tions; other  truths  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due 
comparing  of  them,  and  deductions  made  with  attention,  before 
they  can  oe  discovered  and  assented  to.  Some  of  the  first  sort, 
because  of  their  general  and  easy  reception,  have  been  mistaken  for 
innate;  but  the  truth  is,  ideas  and  notions  are  no  more  bom  with 
us  than  arts  and  sciences;  though  some  of  them,  indeed,  offer 
themselves  to  our  faculties  more  readily  than  others,  and  therefore 
are  more  generally  received;  though  tnat,  too,  be  according  as  the 
organs  of  our  bodies  and  powers  of  our  minds  happen  to  be 
employed;  God  having  fitted  men  with  faculties  and  means  to  dis- 
cover, receive,  and  retain  truths  accordingly  as  they  are  employed. 
The  great  difference  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  mankind 
is,  from  the  different  use  they  put  their  faculties  to:  whilst  some, 
(and  those  the  most,)  taking  tnings  upon  trust,  misemploy  their 
power  of  assent,  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates  and 
dominion  of  others,  in  doctrines  which  it  is  their  duty  carefiiUy  to 
examine,  and  not  blindly,  with  an  implicit  faith,  to  swallow;  others, 
employing  their  thoughts  only  about  some  few  things,  grow 
acquamted  sufficiently  with  them,  attain  great  degrees  of  know- 
ledge in  them,  and  are  ignorant  of  all  other,  having  never  let  their 
thoughts  loose  in  the  search  of  other  inquiries.  Thus,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  a  truth  as 
certain  as  any  thing  can  be^  and  I  think  more  evident  than  many 
of  those  propositions  that  go  for  principles;  and  yet  there  are 
millions,  however  expert  in  other  thmgs^  who  know  not  this  at  all, 
because  they  never  set  their  thoughts  on  work  about  such  angles; 
and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  proposition  may  yet  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  propositions  in  mathematics  itself, 
which  are  as  clear  and  evident  as  this,  because^  in  his  search  of 
those  mathematical  truths,  he  stopped  his  thoughts  short,  and 
went  not  so  far.  The  same  may  happen  concerning  the  notions  we 
have  of  the  being  of  a  Deity;  for  though  there  be  no  truth  which 
a  man  may  more  evidently  make  out  to  himself  than  the  existence 
of  a  God,  yet  he  that  shall  content  himself  vnth  things  as  he  finds 
them  in  this  world,  as  thev  minister  to  his  pleasures  and  passions, 
and  not  make  inquiry  a  httle  farther  into  their  causes,  ends,  and 
admirable  contrivances,  and  pursue  the  thoughts  thereof  with  dili- 

fence  and  attention,  may  live  long  without  any  notion  of  such  a 
teing;  and  if  any  person  hath,  by  talk,  put  such  a  notion  into  his 
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head,  he  may,  perhaps,  believe  it ;  but  if  he  hath  never  examined 
,it,  hi&  knowledge  of  it  will  be  no  perfecter  than  his  who,  having 
been  told  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  takes  it  upon  trust,  without  examming  the  demonstration, 
and  may  yield  his  assent  as  a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  it;  wiich  yet  his  faculties,  if  carefully 
employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and  evident  to  hun.  But  this 
only  by  the  by,  to  show  how  much  our  knowledge  depends  upon  the, 
right  use  of  those  powers  nature  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  and  how 
little  upon  such  innate  principles  as  are  in  vain  supposed  to  be  in 
all  mankind  for  their  direction;  which  all  men  could  not  but 
know,  if  they  were  there,  or  else  they  would  be  there  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and  which  since  all  men  do  not  know,  nor  can  distinguish 
from  other  adventitious  truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there  are  no 
such. 

23.  Men  must  think  and  know  for  themselves, — What  censure 
doubting  thus  of  innate  principles  may  deserve  from  men  who  will 
be  apt  to  call  it  "  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge  and 
certainty,"  I  cannot  tell :  I  persuade  myself,  at  least,  that  the  way  I 
have  pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  foundations 
surer.  This  I  am  certain,  I  have  not  made  it  my  business  either 
to  quit  or  follow  any  authority  in  the  ensuing  discourse:  truth 
has  been  my  only  aim ;  and  wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead, 
my  thoughts  have  impartially  followed,  without  mmding  whether 
the  footsteps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  no.  Not  that  I  want  a 
due  respect  to  other  men's  opinions ;  but,  after  all,  the  greatest 
reverence  is  due  to  truth ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arro- 
gance to  say,  that  perhaps  we  should  make  greater  progress  in  the 
discovery  of  rational  and  contemplative  knowledge,  if  we  sought  it 
in  the  fountain,  in  the  consideration  of  things  themselves,  and  made 
use  rather  of  our  own  thoughts  than  other  men's  to  find  it :  for,  I 
think,  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes  as  to 
know  by  other  men's  understandings.  So  much  as  we  ourselves 
consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  we  possess 
of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men's  opinions 
in  our  brains  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they 
happen  to  be  true.  What  in  them  was  science  is  in  us  but  opinia- 
trety,  whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and 
do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  understand  those 
truths  which  gave  them  reputation.  Aristotle  was  certainly  a 
knowing  man ;  but  nobody  ever  thought  him  so  because  he  blindly 
embraced  and  confidently  vented  the  opinions  of  another.  And  if 
the  taking  up  of  another's  principles  without  examining  them 
made  not  him  a  philosopher,  I  suppose  it  wiU  hardly  make  any 
body  else  so.  In  the  sciences,  every  one  has  so  much  as  he  really 
knows  and  comprehends;  what  he  believes  only,  and  takes  upon 
trust,  are  but  shreds ;  which,  however  well*  in  the  whole  piece, 
make  no  considerable  addition  to  his  stock  who  gathers  them. 
Such  borrowed  wealthy  like  fairy-money,  though  it  were  gold  in 

•  The  fourth  folio  edition  has  this  curious  reading  :  "which,  however,  will,  in  the 
whole  piece,  make  no,**  &c— Edit. 
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the  hand  from  which  he  received  it^  will  be  but  leaves  and  dust 
when  it  comes  to  use. 

24.  Whence  the  opinion  of  innate  principles. — Wheij  men  have 
found  some  general  propositions  that  could  not  be  doubted  of  as 
soon  as  understood,  it  was,  I  know,  a  short  and  easy  way  to  con- 
clude them  innate.  This  being  once  received,  it  eased  the  lazy 
from  the  pains  of  search,  and  stopped  the  inquiry  of  the  doubt&l, 
concerning  all  that  was  once  styled  innate;  and  it  was  of  no 
small  advantage  to  those  who  affected  to  be  masters  and  teachers, 
to  make  this  the  principle  of  principles, — that  principles  must  not 
be  questioned ;  for,  having  once  established  this  tenet, — that  there 
are  innate  principles,  it  put  their  followers  upon  a  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving some  doctrines  as  such ;  which  was  to  take  them  off  from 
the  use  of  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  and  put  them  upon 
believing  and  taking  them  upon  trust,  without  farther  exanuna- 
tion;  in  which  posture  of  bhnd  credulity,  they  might  be  more 
easily  governed  by,  and  made  useful  to,  some  sort  of  men  who  had 
the  skul  and  office  to  principle  and  guide  them.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
power  it  gives  one  man  over  another,  to  have  the  authority  to  be 
the  dictator  of  principles,  and  teacher  of  unquestionable  truths ; 
and  to  make  a  man  swallow  that  for  an  innate  principle  which  may 
serve  to  his  purpose  who  teacheth  them.  Whereas  had  they  ex- 
amined the  ways  whereby  men  came  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
universal  truths,  they  would  have  found  them  to  result  in  the  minds 
of  men  from  the  being  of  things  themselves,  when  duly  considered; 
and  that  they  were  discovered  by  the  application  of  those  faculties 
that  were  fitted  by  nature  to  receive  and  judge  of  them,  when  duly 
employed  about  them. 

25.  Conclusion. — To  show  howthe  understanding  proceeds  herein, 
is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse;  which  I  shall  proceed  to, 
when  I  have  first  premised,  that  hitherto,  to  clear  my  way  to  those 
fi^undations,  which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true  ones  whereon  to 
establish  those  notions  we  can  have  of  our  own  knowledge,  it  hath 
been  necessary  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  I  had  to 
doubt  of  innate  principles:  and  since  the  arguments  which  are 
against  them  do,  some  of  them,  rise  from  common  received  opi- 
nions, I  have  been  forced  to  take  several  things  for  granted,  which 
is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one  whose  task  it  is  to  show  the  &lse- 
hood  or  improbability  of  any  tenet ;  it  happening  in  controversial 
discourses,  as  it  does  in  assaulting  of  towns;  where,  if  the  ground 
be  but  firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  erected,  there  is  no  farther 
inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  belongs  to,  so  it 
affords  but  a  fit  rise  for  the  present  purpose.  But  in  the  future 
part  of  this  discourse,  designing  to  raise  an  edifice  imifbrm  and 
consistent  with  itself,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  and  observation 
will  assist  me,  I  hope  to  erect  it  on  such  a  basis,  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  shore  it  up  with  props  and  buttresses,  leaning  on  borrowed  or 
begged  foundations ;  or,  at  least,  if  mine  prove  a  castle  in  the  air, 
I  will  endeavour  it  shall  be  all  of  a  piece,  and  hang  together. 
Wherein  I  warn  the  reader  not  to  expect  undeniaole  cogent 
demonstrations,  unless  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  seldom 
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assumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted ;  and  then,  I 
doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonstrate  too.  All  that  I  shall  say  for  the 
principles  I  proceed  on,  is,  that  I  can  only  appeal  to  men's  own 
unprejudiced  experience  and  observation,  whether  they  be  true  or 
no ;  and  this  is  enough  for  a  man  who  professes  no  more  than  to 
lay  down  candidly  and  freely  his  own  conjectures  concerning  a 
subject  lying  somewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  design  than 
an  unbiassed  inquiry  after  truth. 

NOTE.— Page  40. 

Ovtbisreasoningof  the  author  against  innate  ideas,  great  blame  hath  been 
laid;  because  it  seems  to  invalidate  an  argument  commonly  used  to  prove  the 
being  of  a  God;  viz.  universal  consent ;  to  which  our  author  answers:  * 
"I  think  that  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  as  to  the  being  of  a  God, 
amounts  to  thus  much, — ^that  the  vastly  greater  majority  of  mankind  have,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  actually  believed  a  God;  that  the  majority  of  the 
i^maining  part  have  not  actually  disbelieved  it;  and,  consequently,  those  who 
have  actually  opposed  the  belief  of  a  God  have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that, 
comparing  those  that  have  actually  disbelieved,  with  those  who  have  actually 
believed,  a  God,  their  number  is  so  inconsiderable,  that,  in  respect  of  this 
incomparably  greater  majority  of  those  who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 

^^This  is  all  the  universal  consent  which  truth  or  matter  of  fact  will  aUow; 
and  theref<»*e  all  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  prove  a  God.  But  if  any  one 
would  extend  it  farther,  and  speak  deceitfully  for  God ;  if  this  univereaUty 
should  be  urged  in  a  strict  sense,  not  for  much  the  majority,  but  for  a  general 
consent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  this  would 
make  it  either  no  argument,  or  a  perfectly  useless  and  unnecessary  one.  For 
if  any  one  deny  a  God,  such  a  perfect  imiversality  of  consent  is  destroyed; 
and  if  nobody  does  deny  a  God,  what  need  of  arguments  to  convince  atheists? 

"  I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship.  Were  there  ever  in  the  world 
sKny  atheists  or  no?  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of  raising  a  ques- 
tion about  the  being  of  a  God,  when  nobody  questions  it?  What  need  of  pro  - 
visional  arguments  against  a  &.ult  from  which  mankind  are  so  wholly  &ee ; 
and  which,  by  an  universal  consent,  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  secure  from? 
If  you  say,  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  wiU,)  that  there  have  been  atheists  in  the 
world,  then  your  lordship's  universal  consent  reduces  itself  to  only  a  great 
majority;  and  then  make  that  majority  as  great  as  you  will,  what  I  have  said 
in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lordship  leaves  it  in  its  full  force;  and  I  have  not 
^d  one  word  that  does  in  the  least  invalidate  this  argument'  for  a  God. 
The  argument  I  was  upon  there,  was  to  show  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not 
innate ;  and  to  my  purpose  it  wns  sufficient,  if  there  were  but  a  less  number 
found  in  the  world  who  had  no  idea  of  God,  than  your  lordship  wiU  allow 
there  have  been  of  professed  atheists ;  for  whatsoever  is  innate  must  be  uni- 
versal in  the  strictest  sense :  one  exception  is  a  sufficient  proof  against  it.  So 
that  all  that  I  said,  and  which  was  quite  to  another  purpose,  did  not  at  all 
tend,  nor  can  be  made  use  of,  to  '  invalidate  the  argument '  for  a  Deity, 
grounded  on  such  an  universal  consent  as  your  lordship,  and  all  that  build  on 
it,  must  own ;  which  is  only  a  very  disproportioned  majority :  such  an  uni- 
versal consent  my  argument  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  less  than 
you  will  be  pleased  to  allow  it.  Your  lordship,  therefore,  might,  without  any 
prejudice  to  those  declarations  ofgood-will  and  favour  you  have  for  the  author 

•  In  his  Third  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  447,  Ac. 
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of  the  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  have  spared  the  mentioning  his  quot- 
ing authors  that  are  in  print,  for  matters  of  fact,  to  quite  another  purpose,*  as 
going  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  Deity  from  the  universal  consent 
of  mankind;'  since  he  leaves  that  universal  consent  as  entire  and  as  large  as 
you  yourself  do,  or  can  own  or  suppose  it.  But  here  I  'have  no  reason  to  be 
sorry  that '  your  lordship  <  has  given  me  this  occasion  for  the  vindication  of 
this  passage  of  my  book;*  if  there  should  be  any  one  besides  your  lordship 
who  should  so  far  mistake  it,  as  to  think  it  in  the  least  'invalidates  the  argu- 
ment for  a  God  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind.' 

''  But,  because  you  question  the  credibility  of  those  authors  I  have  quoted, 
which,  you  say,  'were  very  iU  chosen,'  I  will  crave  leave  to  say,  that  he 
whom  I  relied  on  for  his  testimony  concerning  the  Hottentots  of  Soldania, 
was  no  less  a  man  than  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  England  to  the  Great 
Mogul.  Of  whose  relation  Monsieur  Thevenot  (no  ill  judge  in  the  case)  had 
so  great  an  esteem,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  translate  it  into  French,  and 
publish  it  in  his  (which  is  counted  no  injudicious)  Collection  of  Travels.  But 
to  intercede  with  your  lordship  for  a  little  more  favourable  allowance  of  credit 
to  sir  Thomas  Boe's  relation :  Coore,an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  who  could 
speak  English,  assured  Mr.  Terry  that  they  of  Soldania  had  no  God.*  But  if 
he,  too,  have  the  ill  luck  to  find  no  credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little 
more  favourable  to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  now  living,  and  admit 
of  his  testimony  in  confirmation  of  sir  Thomas  Boe's.  This  worthy  gentle- 
man, in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Surat,  printed  but  two  years  since, 
speaking  of  the  same  people,  has  these  words:  '  They  are  sunk  even  below 
idolatry;  are  destitute  of  both  priest  and  temple;  and,  saving  a  little  show 
of  rejoicing,  which  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  have  lost  all  kinds  of 
religious  devotion.  Nature  has  so  richly  provided  for  their  convenience  in 
this  life,  that  they  have  drowned  all  sense  of  the  God  of  it,  and  are  grown 
quite  careless  of  the  next.'f 

"But,  to  provide  against  the  clearest  evidence  of  atheism  in  these  people, 
you  say,  that '  the  account  given  of  them  makes  them  not  fit  to  be  a  standard 
for  the  sense  of  mankind.'  This,  I  think,  may  pass  for  nothing,  till  some- 
body be  found  'that  makes  them  to  be  a  standard  for  the  sense  of  mankind.' 
All  the  use  I  made  of  them  was  to  show,  that  there  were  men  in  the  world 
that  had  no  innate  idea  of  a  God.  But,  to  keep  something  like  an  argu- 
ment going,  (for  what  will  not  that  do?)  you  go  near  denying  those  Cafiers 
to  be  men.  What  else  do  these  words  signify? — *  A  people  so  strangely 
bereft  of  common  sense,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  mankind ; 
as  appears  by  the  best  accounts  of  the  Cafiers  of  Soldania,'  &c.  I  hope  if 
any  of  them  were  called  Peter,  James,  or  John,  it  would  be  past  scruple 
that  they  were  men :  however  Courwee,  Wewena,  and  Cousheda,  and  those 
others  who  had  names  that  had  no  places  in  your  nomenclator,  would 
hardly  pass  muster  with  your  lordship. 

"  My  lord,  I  should  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  yourself  say  here 
may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  consider,  that  what  you  have  laid  such  stress  on, 
concerning  the  '  general  nature  of  man,'  as  a  '  real  being,  and  the  subject 
of  properties,'  amounts  to  nothing  for  the  distinguishing  of  species;  since 
you  yourself  own  that  there  may  be  '  individuals  wherein  there  is  a  com- 
mon nature,  with  a  particular  subsistence  proper  to  each  of  them,'  whereby 
you  are  so  little  able  to  know  of  which  of  the  ranks  or  sorts  they  are,  into 
which,  you  say,  *  God  has  ordered  beings,' and  which  he  *  hath  distinguished 
by  essential  properties,'  that  you  are  in  doubt  whether  '  they  ought  to  be 
reckoned  among  mankind  or  no.' " 

•  Tbbbt's  Voyage,  pp.  17,  23.  f  Mb.  Ovinoton,  p.  489. 
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BOOK  IL 
CHAPTEE  I. 

OF  IDEAS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THEIR  ORIGINAL. 

1.  Idea  is  the  object  of  tliinking, — Every  man  being  conscious  to 
himself  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which  his  mind  is  applied  about, 
whilst  thinking,  being  the  ideas  that  are  there,  it  is  past  doubt 
that  men  have  in  their  mind  several  ideas,  such  as  are  those  ex- 
pressed by  the  words,  "  whiteness,  hardness,  sweetness,  thinking, 
motion,  man,  elephant,  army,  drunkenness,"  and  others.  It  is,  m 
the  first  place,  then,  to  be  mquired,  How  he  comes  by  them  I  I 
know  it  is  a  received  doctrine,  that  men  have  native  ideas  and  origi- 
nal characters  stamped  upon  their  minds  in  their  very  first  being. 
This  opinion  I  have  at  ikrge  examined  abready;  and,  I  suppose, 
what  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  book  will  be  much  more  easily 
admitted  when  I  have  shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get 
all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come 
into  the  mind;  for  which  I  shall  appeal  to  every  one's  own  obser- 
vation and  experience. 

2.  AU  ideas  come  from  sensation  or  rejkction. — ^Let  us  then  sup- 
pose the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters, 
without  any  ideas;  how  comes  it  to  be  fiimished?  Whence  comes 
it  by  that  vast  store,  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man 
has  painted  on  it,  with  an  almost  endless  variety  ?  Whence  has  it 
all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?  To  this  I  answer,  in 
one  word.  From  experience:  in  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded, 
and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  observation,  em- 
ployed either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal 
operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  ourselves,  is 
that  which  supplies  our  understandings  with  all  the  materials  of 
thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence 
all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spnng. 

3.  TTie  object  of  sensation  one  source  of  ideas. — ^First.  Our  senses, 
conversant  about  particular  sensible  oDJects,  do  convey  into  the 
mind  several  distmct  perceptions  of  things,  according  to  those 
various  ways  wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them;  and  thus  we 
come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of  yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft, 
hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all  those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities; 
which  when  I  say  the  senses  convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they 
from  external  objects  convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there 
those  perceptions.  This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the 
understanding,  I  call  ^*  sensation." 

4.  The  operations  of  our  mindsy  the  other  source  of  them, — 
Secondly.  The  other  fountain,  from  which  experience  ftimisheth 
the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has 
got;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  con- 
sider, do  fiimish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas  which 
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could  not  be  had  from  things  without;  and  such  are  perception, 
thinking,  doubting,  believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  wiUing,  and  all 
the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds;  which  we,  being  conscious 
of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our 
understanding  as  distinct  ideas,  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting 
our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself^ 
and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called 
"  internal  sense."  But  as  I  call  the  other  "  sensation/'  so  I  call 
this  "reflection;"  the  ideas  it  affords  bein^  such  only  as  the  mind 
gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itself.  By  reflec- 
tion, then,  in  the  following  part  of  this  discourse,  I  would  be 
understood  to  mean,  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own 
operations  and  the  manner  of  them,  by  reason  whereof  there  come 
to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in  the  understanding.  These  two, 
I  say,  viz.  external  material  things  as  the  objects  of  sensa- 
tion, and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within  as  the  objects 
of  reflection,  are,  to  me,  the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our 
ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  "  operations"  here,  I  use 
in  d,  large  sense,  as  comprehending  not  barely  the  actions  of  the 
mind  about  its  ideas,  but  some  sort  of  passions  arising  sometimes 
from  them,  such  as  is  the  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  arismg  from  any 
thought. 

5.  All  our  ideas  are  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these. — The  undei^ 
standing  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of  any 
ideas  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two.  External 
objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which 
are  all  those  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us;  and  the 
mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own  operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  frill  survey  of  them,  and  their 
several  modes,  combinations,  and  relations,  we  shall  find  to  contain 
all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas;  and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our 
minds  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  these  two  ways.  Let  any  one 
examine  his  own  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  search  into  his  under-* 
standing,  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whether  all  the  original  ideas 
he  has  there  are  any  other  than  of  the  objects  of  his  senses,  or  of 
the  operations  of  his  mind  considered  as  objects  of  his  reflection; 
and  how  great  a  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he  imagines  to  be 
lodged  there,  he  wUl,  upon  taking  a  strict  view,  see  that  he  has 
not  any  idea  in  his  mind  but  what  one  of  these  two  have  imprinted, 
though  perhaps  with  infinite  variety  compounded  and  enlarged  by 
the  understanding,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

6.  Observable  in  children. — He  that  attentively  considers  the 
state  of  a  child  at  his  first  coming  into  the  world,  >vill  have  little 
reason  to  think  him  stored  with  plenty  of  ideas  that  are  to  be  the 
matter  of  his  future  knowledge.  It  is  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be 
furnished  with  them ;  and  though  the  ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar 
qualities  imprint  themselves  before  the  memory  begins  to  keep  a 
register  of  time  and  order,  yet  it  is  often  so  late  before  some 
unusual  qualities  come  in  the  way,  that  there  are  few  men  that 
cannot  recollect  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with  them: 
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and,  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  child  might  be  so  ordered 
as  to  have  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  ordinary  ideas  till  he  were 
grown  up  to  a  man.  But  all  that  are  bom  into  the  world  being 
surrotinded  with  bodies  that  perpetually  and  diversely  affect  them, 
variety  of  ideas,  whether  care  be  taken  about  it  or  no,  are  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  children.  Light  and  colours  are  busy  at 
hand  every  where  when  the  eye  is  but  open;  sounds  and  some 
tangible  qualities  fail  not  to  solicit  their  proper  senses,  and  force 
an  entrance  to  the  mind ;  but  yet  I  think  it  will  be  granted  easily, 
that  if  a  child  were  kept  in  a  place  where  he  never  saw  any  other 
but  black  and  white  till  he  were  a  man,  he  would  have  no  more 
ideas  of  scarlet  or  green,  than  he  that  from  his  childhood  never 
tasted  an  oyster  or  a  pine-apple  has  of  those  particular  relishes. 

7.  Men  are  differently  furnished  with  iJiese  according  to  the 
different  objects  they  converse  with. — Men  then  come  to  be  fur- 
nished with  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from  without,  according  as 
the  objects  they  converse  with  afford  greater  or  less  variety ;  and 
from  the  operations  of  their  minds  within,  according  as  they  more 
or  less  reflect  on  them.  For,  though  he  that  contemplates  the 
operations  of  his  mind  cannot  but  have  plain  and  clear  ideas  of 
them;  yet,  unless  he  turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  and  considers 
them  attentively,  he  will  no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
all  the  operations  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  observed  therein, 
than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of  any  landscape,  or  of 
the  parts  and  motions  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it, 
and  with  attention  heed  ail  the  parts  of  it.  The  picture  or  clock 
may  be  so  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day ;  but 
yet  he  will  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  all  the  parts  they  are  made 
up  0^  till  he  applies  himself  with  attention  to  consider  them  each 
in  particular. 

8.  Ideas  of  reflection  later ^  because  they  need  aUention^-^—And. 
hence  we  see  the  reason  why  it  is  pretty  late  before  most  children 
get  ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds ;  and  some  have  not 
any  very  clear  or  perfect  ideas  of  the  greatest  part  of  them  all  their 
lives : — because,  though  they  pass  there  continually,  yet,  like  float- 
ing visions,  they  make  not  deep  impressions  enough  to  leave  in  the 
mind  clear,  distinct,  lasting  ideas,  till  the  understanding  turns  in- 
wards upon  itself,  reflects  on  its  own  operations,  and  makes  them 
the  object  of  its  own  contemplation.  Children,  when  they  come 
first  into  it,  are  surrounded  with  a  world  of  new  things,  which,  by 
a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the  mind  constantly  to 
them,  forward  to  take  notice  of  new,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  with 
the  variety  of  changing,  objects.  Thus  the  first  years  are  usually 
employed  and  diverted  in  looking  abroad.  Men's  business  in  them 
w  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  is  to  be  found  without;  and  so, 
growing  up  in  a  constant  attention  to  outward  sensations,  seldom 
make  any  considerable  reflection  on  what  passes  within  them  till 
they  come  to  be  of  riper  years;  and  some  scarce  ever  at  all. 

9.  Tlie  soul  begins  to  have  ideasj  when  it  begins  to  perceive, — 
To  ask,  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  any  ideas,  is  to  ask,  when  he 
^gius  to  perceive ;  having  ideas,  and  perception,  being  the  same 
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thing.  I  know  it  is  an  opinion,  that  the  soul  always  thinks ;  and 
that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in  itself  constantly,  as 
long  as  it  exists ;  and  that  actual  thinking  is  as  inseparable  from 
the  soul,  as  actual  extension  is  from  the  oody :  which  if  true,  to 
inquire  after  the  beginning  of  a  man's  ideas,  is  the  same  as  to 
inquire  after  the  beginning  of  his  soul.  For,  by  this  account,  soul 
and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  extension,  will  begin  to  exist  both  at 
the  same  time. 

10.  The  soul  thinks  not  always;  for  this  wants  proofs. — But 
whether  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or  co-eval  with, 
or  some  time  after,  the  first  rudiments  or  organization,  or  the 
beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  those  who 
have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confess  myself  to  have  one 
of  those  dull  souls  that  doth  not  perceive  itself  always  to  contem- 
plate ideas;  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul 
always  to  think,  than  for  the  body  always  to  move ;  the  perception 
of  ideas  being,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to  the 
body;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations:  and,  therefore, 
though  thinking  be  supposed  never  so  much  the  proper  action  of 
the  soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  always 
thinking,  always  in  action :  that,  perhaps,  is  the  privilege  of  the 
infinite  Author  and  Preserver  of  things,  "  who  never  slumbers  nor 
sleeps ;"  but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being,  at  least  not  to 
the  soul  of  man.  We  know  certainly,  by  experience,  that  we  some- 
times think;  and  thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence, — that 
there  is  something  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think ;  but  whether 
that  substance  perpetually  thinks,  or  no,  we  can  be  no  farther 
assured  than  experience  informs  us.  For  to  say,  that  actual  think- 
ing is  essential  to  the  soul,  and  inseparable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what 
is  in  question,  and  not  to  prove  it  by  reason ;  which  is  necessary  to 
be  done,  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  whether  this, 
— that  "  the  soul  always  thinks,"  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  that 
every  body  assents  to  at  first  hearing,  I  appeal  to  mankind.  It  is 
doubted  whether  I  thought  all  last  night,  or  no;  the  question 
being  about  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  begging  it  to  bring  as  a  proof  for 
it  an  hypothesis  which  is  the  very  thing  m  dispute;  by  which  way 
one  may  prove  any  thing ;  and  it  is  but  supposing  that  all  watches, 
whilst  the  balance  beats,  think,  and  it  is  sufiSciently  proved,  and 
past  doubt,  that  my  watch  thought  all  last  night.  But  he  that 
would  not  deceive  himself  ought  to  build  his  hypothesis  on  matter 
of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  sensible  experience,  and  not  presume 
on  matter  of  fact  because  of  his  hypothesis ;  that  is,  because  he 
supposes  it  to  be  so ;  which  way  of  proving  amounts  to  this, — that 
I  must  necessarily  think  all  last  night  because  another  supposes  I 
always  think,  though  I  myself  cannot  perceive  that  I  always  do  so. 

But  men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only  suppose  what 
is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  of  fact.  How  else  could 
any  one  make  it  an  inference  of  mine,  that  a  thing  is  not,  because 
we  are  not  sensible  of  it  in  our  sleep  ?  I  do  not  say,  there  is  no 
soul  in  a  man  because  he  is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep  ;  but  I 
do  say,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping,  without 
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being  sensible  of  it.  Our  being  sensible  of  it  is  not  necessary  to 
any  thing  but  to  our  thoughts ;  and  to  them  it  is^  and  to  them  it 
will  always  be,  necessary^  till  we  can  think  without  being  conscious 
of  it. 

11.  It  18  not  always  conscious  of  it. — ^I  grant  that  the  soul  in  a 
waking  man  is  never  without  thought,  because  it  is  the  condition 
of  being  awake;  but  whether  sleeping  without  dreaming  be  not  an 
aflfection  of  the  whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be  worth  a 
waking  man's  consideration;  it  being  hard  to  conceive  that  any 
thing  should  think,  and  not  be  conscious  of  it.  If  the  soul  doth 
think  in  a  sleeping  man  without  being  conscious  of  it,  I  ask,  whe- 
ther, during  such  thinking,  it  has  any  pleasure  or  pain,  or  be  capa- 
ble of  happiness  or  misery?  I  am  sure  the  man  is  not,  no  more 
than  the  bed  or  earth  he  lies  on.  For  to  be  happy  or  miserable 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  seems  to  me  utterly  inconsistent  and 
impossible.  Or  if  it  be  possible  that  the  soul  can,  whilst  the  body 
is  sleeping,  have  its  thinking,  enjoyments,  and  concerns,  its  plea- 
sure or  pain,  apart,  which  the  man  is  not  conscious  of,  nor  par-, 
takes  in,  it  is  certain  that  Socrates  asleep,  and  Socrates  awake,  is 
not  the  same  person ;  but  his  soul  when  he  sleeps,  and  Socrates 
the  man,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  when  he  is  waking,  are  two 
persons ;  since  waking  Socrates  has  no  knowledge  of,  or  concern- 
ment for,  that  happiness  or  misery  of  his  soul  which  it  enjoys  alone 
by  itself  whilst  he  sleeps,  without  perceiving  any  thing  of  it,  no 
more  than  he  has  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  man  in  the 
Indies,  whom  he  knows  not.  For  if  we  take  wholly  away  all  con- 
sciousness of  our  actions  and  sensations,  especially  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  the  concernment  that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to 
know  wherein  to  place  personal  identity. 

12.  If  a  sleeping  man  thinks  toithout  knowing  ity  the  sleeping  and 
waking  man  are  two  persons, — "The  soul,  during  sound  sleep, 
thinks,"  say  these  men.  Whilst  it  thinks  and  perceives,  it  is  capa- 
ble, certainly,  of  those  of  delight  or  trouble,  as  well  as  any  other 
perceptions;  and  it  must  necessarily  be  conscious  of  its  own  percep- 
tions. But  it  has  all  this  apart.  The  sleeping  man,  it  is  plain,  is 
conscious  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  soul  of 
Castor,  whilst  he  is  sleeping,  retired  from  his  body ;  which  is  no 
impossible  supposition  for  the  men  I  have  here  to  do  with,  who 
so  liberally  allow  life  without  a  thinking  soul  to  all  other  animals. 
These  men  cannot,  then,  judge  it  impossible,  or  a  contradiction, 
that  the  body  should  live  without  the  soul;  nor  that  the  soul 
should  subsist  and  think,  or  have  perception,  even  perception  of 
happiness  or  misery,  without  the  body.  Let  us,  then,  as  I  say, 
suppose  the  soul  of  Castor  separated,  during  his  sleep,  from  his 
body,  to  think  apart.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  that  it  chooses  for  its 
scene  of  thinking  the  body  of  another  man,  v.  g.  Pollux,  who  is 
sleeping  without  a  soul:  for  if  Castor's  soul  can  think,  whilst  Cas- 
tor is  asleep,  what  Castor  is  never  conscious  of,  it  is  no  matter 
what  place  it  chooses  to  think  in.  We  have  here,  then,  the  bodies 
of  two  men  with  only  one  soul  between  them,  which  we  will  sup- 
pose to  sleep  and  wake  by  turns ;  and  the  soul  still  thinking  in  the 
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waking  man,  whereof  the  sleeping  man  is  never  conscious,  has 
never  the  least  perception.  I  ask,  then,  whether  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, thus,  with  only  one  soul  between  them,  which  thinks  and  per- 
ceives in  one  what  the  other  is  never  conscious  of,  nor  is  concerned 
for,  are  not  two  as  distinct  persons  as  Castor  and  Hercules,  or  as 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  ?  and  whether  one  of  them  might  not  be 
very  happy,  and  the  other  very  miserable  I  Just  by  the  same  rea- 
son they  make  the  soul  and  the  man  two  persons,  who  make  the 
soul  thmk  apart  what  the  man  is  not  conscious  of.  For,  I  sup- 
pose, nobody  will  make  identity  of  persons  to  consist  in  the  souFs 
being  united  to  the  very  same  numerical  particles  of  matter ;  for  if 
that  be  necessary  to  identity,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  that  constant 
flux  of  the  particles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  should  be  the 
same  person  two  days  or  two  moments  together. 

13.  Impossible  to  convince  those  that  sleep  without  dreaming j  that 
they  think, — Thus,  methinks,  every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  doc- 
trine who  teach,  that  the  soul  is  always  thinking.  Those,  at  least, 
who  do  at  any  time  sleep  without  dreaming  can  never  be  convinced 
that  their  thoughts  are  sometimes  for  four  hours  busy  without 
their  knowing  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in  the  very  act,  waked 
in  the  middle  of  that  sleeping  contemplation,  can  give  no  manner 
of  account  of  it. 

14.  That  men  dream  without  remembering  it,  in  vain  urged. — It 
will  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  soul  thinks  everi^in  the  soundest  sleep, 
but  the  memory  retains  it  not.  That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man 
should  be  this  moment  busy  a-thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a 
waking  man  not  remember,  nor  be  able  to  recollect,  one  jot  of 
all  those  thoughts,  is  very  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need 
some  better  proof  than  bare  assertion  to  make  it  be  believed. 
For  who  can,  without  any  more  ado  but  being  barely  told  so,  ima^ 
gine  that  the  greatest  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives,  for 
several  hours  every  day,  think  of  something  which,  if  they  were 
asked  even  in  the  mid(Ue  of  these  thoughts,  they  could  remember 
nothing  at  all  of?  Most  men,  I  think,  pass  a  great  part  of  their 
sleep  without  dreaming.  I  once  knew  a  man,  that  was  bred  a 
scholar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who  told  me,  he  had  never 
dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever  he  was  then  newly  reco- 
vered of,  which  was  about  the  five-  or  six-and-twentieth  year  of  hi* 
age.  I  suppose  the  world  affords  more  such  instances ;  at  least, 
every  one's  acquaintance  will  ftimish  him  with  examples  enough  of 
such  as  pass  most  of  their  nights  without  dreaming. 

15.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  the  thoughts  of  a  sleeping  man  ought  to 
be  most  rational. — To  think  often,  and  never  to  retain  it  so  much  as 
one  moment,  is  a  very  useless  sort  of  thinking;  and  the  sotd,  in  such 
a  state  of  thinking,  does  very  Kttle,  if  at  aU,  excel  that  of  a  looking- 
glass,  which  constantly  receives  variety  of  images,  or  ideas,  but 
retains  none;  they  disappear  and  vanish,  and  there  remain  no 
footsteps  of  them ;  the  looking-glass  is  never  the  better  for  such 
ideas,  nor  the  soul  for  such  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  "  that 
in  a  waking  man  the  materials  of  the  body  are  employed  and  made 
use  of  in  thinking ;  and  that  the  memory  of  thoughts  is  retained 
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by  the  impresfiions  tiiat  are  made  on  the  brain,  and  the  traces  there 
left  after  such  thinking;  but  that  in  the  thinking  of  the  soul  which 
is  not  perceived  in  a  sleeping  man,  there  the  soul  thinks  apart,  and, 
makmg  no  use  of  the  oi^ans  of  the  body,  leaves  no  impressions  on 
it,  and  consequently  no  memory  of  such  thoughts."  Not  to  mention 
again  the  absurdity  of  two  distinct  persons,  which  follows  from  this 
supposition,  I  answer  farther,  that  whatever  ideas  the  mind  can 
receive  and  contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  bodv,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too;  or 
else  the  soul,  or  any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but  little  advantage 
by  thinking.  If  it  has  no  memory  of  its  own  thoughts;  if  it  can- 
not lay  themi  up  for  its  use,  and  be  able  to  recall  them  upon  occa- 
sion; if  it  cannot  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  make  use  of  its 
former  experiences,  reasonings,  and  contemplations;  to  what  pur- 
pose does  it  think?  They  who  make  the  soul  a  thinking  thing,  at 
this  rate  will  not  make  it  a  much  more  noble  being  than  those  do 
whom  they  condenm  for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  subtilest 
parts  of  matter.  Characters  drawn  on  dust  that  the  first  breath 
of  wind  effaces,  or  impressions  made  on  a  heap  of  atoms  or  ani- 
mal spirits,  are  altogether  as  useful,  and  render  the  subject  as 
noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  in  thinking;  that,  once 
out  of  sight,  are  gone  for  ever,  and  leave  no  memory  of  themselves 
behind  thenot.  Natiure  never  makes  excellent  things  for  mean  or 
no  uses;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  our  infinitely  wise 
Creator  should  make  so  admirable  a  faculty  as  the  power  of  think- 
ing, that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  the  excellency  of  his  own 
incomprehensible  being,  to  be  so  idly  and  uselessly  employed  at 
least  a  fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  constantly  with- 
out remembering  any  of  those  thoughts,  without  doing  any  good 
to  itself  or  others,  or  being  any  way  useful  to  any  other  part  of  the 
creation.  If  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  not  find,  I  suppose,  the 
motion  of  dull  and  senseless  matter  any  where  in  the  universe 
made  so  little  use  of,  and  so  wholly  thrown  away. 

16.  On  this  hypothesis^  the  soul  must  have  ideas  not  derived  from 
sensation  or  reaction,  of  which  there  is  no  appearance. — It  is  true, 
we  have  sometimes  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  are  asleep, 
and  retain  the  memory  of  those  thoughts;  but  how  extravagant 
and  incoherent  for  the  most  part  they  are,  how  little  conformable 
to  the  perfection  and  order  of  a  rational  being,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be  told.  This  I  would  willingly 
be  satisfied  in :  Whether  the  soul,  when  it  thinks  thus  apart,  and  as 
it  were  separate  from  the  body,  acts  less  rationally  than  when  con- 
jomtly  with  it,  or  no?  If  its  separate  thoughts  be  less  rational, 
thoa  these  men  must  say  that  the  soul  owes  the  perfection  of 
rational  thinking  to  the  body;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
our  dreams  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  so  frivolous  and  irra- 
tional, and  that  the  soul  should  retain  none  of  its  more  rational 
soliloquies  and  meditations. 

17.  If  I  think  when  I  know  it  not,  nobody  else  can  know  it — 
Those  who  so  confidently  tell  us,  that  the  soul  always  actually 
^^ks,  I  would  they  would  also  tell  us  what  those  ideas  are  that 
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are  in  the  soul  of  a  child  before  or  just  at  the  union  with  the  body, 
before  it  hath  received  any  by  sensation.  The  dreams  of  sleeping 
men  are^  as  I  take  it^  aU  made  up  of  the  waking  man's  ideas, 
though  for  the  most  part  oddly  put  together.  It  is  strange,  if  the 
soul  nas  ideas  of  its  own  that  it  derived  not  firom  sensation  or 
reflection,  (as  it  must  have,  if  it  thought  before  it  received  any 
impression  from  the  body,)  that  it  should  never,  in  its  private 
thmking,  (so  private,  that  the  man  himself  perceives  it  not,)  retain 
any  of  them  the  very  moment  it  wakes  out  of  them,  and  then 
make  the  man  glad  with  new  discoveries.  Who  can  find  it  reason- 
able that  the  soul  should  in  its  retirement,  during  sleep,  have  so 
many  hours'  thoughts,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of  those  ideas  it 
borrowed  not  from  sensation  or  reflection,  or  at  least  preserve  the 
memory  of  none  but  such  which,  being  occasioned  from  the  body, 
must  needs  be  less  natural  to  a  spirit?  It  is  strange  the  soul 
should  never  once  in  a  man's  whole  life  recall  over  any  of  its  pure, 
native  thoughts,  and  those  ideas  it  had  before  it  borrowed  any 
thing  from  the  body ;  never  bring  into  the  waking  man's  view  any 
other  ideas  but  what  have  a  tang  of  the  cask,  and  manifestly  derive 
their  original  frt>m  that  union.  J£  it  always  thinks,  and  so  had 
ideas  before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  received  any  from  the  body, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  during  sleep  it  recollects  its  native 
ideas;  and  during  that  retirement  from  communicating  with  the 
body,  whilst  it  thinks  by  itself,  the  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should 
be,  sometimes  at  least,  those  more  natural  and  congenial  ones 
which  it  had  in  itself,  underived  from  the  body,  or  its  own  opera- 
tions about  them;  which  since  the  waking  man  never  remeinbers, 
we  must  from  this  hypothesis  conclude,  either  that  the  soul  remem- 
bers something  that  the  man  does  not,  or  else  that  memory  belongs 
only  to  such  ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  body,  or  the  mind's  ope- 
rations about  them. 

18.  Hoio  knows  any  one  that  the  soul  always  thinks^  For  if  it 
he  not  a  self-evident  proposition^  it  needs  proof — I  would  be  glad 
also  to  learn  from  these  men,  who  so  confidently  pronounce  that 
the  human  soul,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  a  man,  always  thinks, 
how  they  come  to  know  it;  nay,  how  they  come  to  know  that  they 
themselves  think,  when  they  themselves  do  not  perceive  it?  This, 
I  am  afraid,  is  to  be  sure  without  proofs,  and  to  know  without  per- 
ceiving. It  is,  I  suspect,  a  confused  notion,  taken  up  to  serve  an 
hypothesis;  and  none  of  those  clear  truths  that  either  their  own 
evidence  forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes  it  impu- 
dence to  deny.  For  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
possible  the  soul  may  always  think,  but  not  always  retain  it  in 
memory;  and  I  say,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  soul  may  not  always 
think,  and  much  more  probable  that  it  should  sometimes  not  think, 
than  that  it  should  often  think,  and  that  a  long  while  together, 
and  not  be  conscious  to  itself,  the  next  moment  after,  that  it  had 
thought. 

19.  Thut  a  man  should  he  husy  in  thinking y  and  yet  not  retain  it 
the  next  moment^  very  improhahle. — To  suppose  the  soul  to  think, 
and  the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  said,  to  make  two 
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persons  in  one  man ;  and  if  one  considers  well  these  men's  way  of 
spealdng,  one  should  be  led  into  a  suspicion  that  they  do  so.  For 
they  who  tell  us  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that  I 
remember,  say,  that  a  man  always  thinks.  Can  the  soul  think,  and 
not  the  man?  or  a  man  think,  and  not  be  conscious  of  iti  This 
perhaps  would  be  suspected  of  jargon  in  others.  If  they  say, 
"  The  man  thinks  always,  but  is  not  always  conscious  of  it,"  they 
may  as  well  say,  his  body  is  extended  without  having  parts.  For 
it  is  altogether  as  intelligible  to  say,  that  a  body  is  extended  with- 
out parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being  conscious  of  it,  or 
perceiving  that  it  does  so.  They  who  talk  thus  may,  with  as  much 
reason,  if  it  be  necessary  to  their  hypothesis,  say,  that  a  man  is 
always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it :  whereas  hun- 
ger consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking  consists  in  being 
conscious  that  one  thinks.  If  they  say,  that  a  man  is  always  con- 
scious to  himself  of  thinking,  I  ask  how  they  know  it?  Conscious- 
ness is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can 
another  man  perceive  that  I  am  conscious  of  any  thing,  when  I 
perceive  it  not  myself?  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond 
his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  soimd  sleep,  and  ask  him 
what  he  was  that  moment  thinking  on.  If  he  himself  be  conscious 
of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of 
thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking:  may  he  not 
with  more  reason  assure  him  he  was  not  asleep?  This  is  something 
beyond  philosophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  less  than  revelation  that  dis- 
covers to  another  thoughts  in  my  mind  when  I  can  find  none  there 
myself:  and  they  must  needs  have  a  penetrating  sight  who  can 
certainhr  see  that  I  think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself,  and 
when  I  declare  that  I  do  not;  and  yet  can  see  that  dogs  or 
elephants  do  not  think,  when  they  give  all  the  demonstration  of  it 
imaginable,  except  only  telling  us  that  they  do  so.  This  some 
may  suspect  to  be  a  step  beyond  the  Kosicrucians ;  it  seeming 
easier  to  make  one's  self  invisible  to  others  than  to  make  another's 
thoughts  visible  to  me,  which  are  not  visible  to  himself.  But  it  is 
but  defining  the  soul  to  be  a  substance  that  always  thinks,  and  the 
business  is  done.  K  such  definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know 
not  what  it  can  serve  for,  but  to  make  many  men  suspect  that  they 
have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they  find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pass 
away  without  thinking.  For  no  definitions  that  I  know,  no  suppo- 
sitions of  any  sect,  are  of  force  enough  to  destroy  constant  expe- 
rience ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  affectation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we 
perceive  that  makes  so  much  useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the  world. 

20.  No  ideas  but  from  sensation  or  reflection  evident,  if  we 
observe  children, — I  see  no  reason  therefore  to  believe  that  the 
soul  thinks  before  the  senses  have  Aimished  it  with  ideas  to  think 
on ;  and  as  those  are  increased  and  retained,  so  it  comes  by  exer- 
cise to  improve  its  faculty  of  thinking  in  the  several  parts  of  it;  as 
well  as  afterwards,  by  compounding  those  ideas  and  reflecting  on 
its  own  operations,  it  increases  its  stock,  as  well  as  facility  in 
remembering,  imagining,  reasoning,  and  other  modes  of  thinking. 

21.  He  that  wfll  suffer  himself  to  be  informed  by  observation 
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and  experience,  and  not  make  his  own  hypothesis  the  rule  of 
nature,  will  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed  to  much  thinking 
in  a  new-bom  child,  and  much  fewer  of  any  reasoning  at  all.  And 
yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  that  the  rational  soul  should  think  so 
much  and  not  reason  at  all.  And  he  that  will  consider  that 
infants  newly  come  into  the  world,  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time  in  sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake,  but  when  either  hunger  calls 
for  the  teat,  or  some  pain,  (the  most  importunate  of  all  sensations,) 
or  some  other  violent  impression  on  the  body,  forces  the  mind  to 
perceive  and  attend  to  it: — he,  I  say,  who  considers  this  will,  per- 
haps, find  reason  to  imagine,  that  a  foetus  in  the  mother^s  womb 
differs  not  much  from  the  state  of  a  vegetable ;  but  passes  the 
greatest  part  of  its  time  without  perception  or  thought,  doing  very 
kttle  but  sleep  in  a  place  where  it  needs  not  seek  for  food,  and  is 
surrounded  with  liquor  always  equally  soft,  and  near  of  the  same 
temper;  where  the  eyes  have  no  light,  and  the  ears  so  shut  up  are 
not  very  susceptible  of  sounds;  and  where  there  is  little  or  no 
variety  or  change  of  objects  to  move  the  senses. 

22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  observe  the  alterations 
that  time  makes,  and  you  shall  find,  as  the  mind  by  the  senses 
comes  more  and  more  to  be  furnished  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  awake,  thinks  more  the  more  it  has  matter  to 
think  on.  After  some  time  it  begins  to  know  the  objects  which, 
being  most  ^miliar  with  it,  have  made  lasting  impressions.  Thus 
it  comes  by  degrees  to  know  the  persons  it  daily  converses  with, 
and  distinguish  them  from  strangers;  which  are  instances  and 
effects  of  its  coming  to  retain  and  distinguish  the  ideas  the  senses 
convey  to  it:  and  so  we  may  observe  how  the  mind,  by  degrees, 
improves  in  these,  and  advances  to  the  exercise  of  those  other 
&;Culties  of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abstracting  its  ideas,  and 
of  reasoning  about  them,  and  reflecting  upon  all  these ;  of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

23.  If  it  shall  be  demanded,  then,  when  a  man  begins  to  have 
any  ideas?  I  think,  the  true  answer  is.  When  he  first  has  any  sensa- 
tion. For  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind 
before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in 
the  understanding  are  co-eval  with  sensation;  which  is  such  an 
impression  or  motion  made  in  some  part  of  the  body  as  produces 
some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It  is  about  these  impres* 
sions  made  on  our  senses  by  outward  objects,  that  the  mind  seems 
first  to  employ  itself  in  such  operations  as  we  call  ^^  perception, 
remembering,  consideration,  reasoning,"  &c. 

24.  The  original  of  all  our  knowledge. — ^In  time  the  mind  comes 
to  reflect  on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation, 
and  thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call "  ideas 
of  reflection."  These  are  the  impressions  that  are  made  on  our 
senses  by  outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsical  to  the  mind;  and 
its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  intrinsioal  and  proper 
to  itself,  which,  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  become  also  objects  of 
its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  original  of  all  knowledge. 
Thus  the  first  capacity  of  human  intellect  is,  that  the  mind  is  fitted 
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to  receive  the  impressions  made  on  it,  either  through  the  senses  by 
outward  objects^  or  by  its  own  operations  when  it  reflects  on  them. 
This  is  the  first  step  a  man  makes  towards  the  discovery  of  any 
thing,  and  the  ground-work  whereon  to  build  all  those  notions 
which  ever  he  shall  have  naturally  in  this  world.  All  those  sublime 
thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven 
itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here :  in  all  that  great  extent 
wherein  the  mind  wanders  in  those  remote  speculations  it  may 
aeem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those  ideas 
which  sense  or  reflection  have  ofiered  for  its  contemplation. 

25.  In  the  reception  of  simple  ideas,  the  understanding  is  for  the 
most  part  passive. — ^In  this  part  the  understanding  is  merely  pas- 
sive ;  and  whether  or  no  it  will  have  these  beginnings  and,  as  it 
were,  materials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in  its  own  power.  For  the 
objects  of  our  senses  do  many  of  them  obtrude  their  particular 
ideas  upon  our  miixds,  whether  we  will  or  no;  and  the  operations  of 
our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  without  at  least  some  obscure  notions 
of  them.  No  man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  does  when 
he  thinks.  These  simple  ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the 
understanding  can  no  more  reAise  to  have,  nor  alter  when  tfaey  are 
imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out  and  make  new  ones  itself,  than  a 
mirror  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images  or  ideas  which  the 
objects  set  before  it  do  therein  produce.  As  the  bodies  that  sur- 
round us  do  diversely  affect  our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  perception  of  those 
ideas  that  are  annexed  to  them. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 

1.  Uncompounded  appearances. — The  better  to  understand  the 
nature,  manner,  and  extent  of  our  knowledge,  one  thing  is  carefully 
to  be  observed  concerning  the  ideas  we  have;  and  that  is,  that 
some  of  them  are  simple,  and  some  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are,  in  the  things 
Aemselves,  so  united  and  blended  that  there  is  no  separation,  no 
distance  between  them;  yet  it  is  plain  the  ideas  they  produce  in 
die  mind  enter  by  the  senses  simple  and  immixed.  For  though 
the  sight  and  touch  often  take  in  from  the  same  object  at  the  same 
time  different  ideas, — a^  a  man  sees  at  once  motion  and  colour,  the 
band  feels  softness  and  warmth  in  the  same  piece  of  wax, — ^yet  the 
simple  ideas  thus  imited  in  the  same  subject  are  as  perfectly  dis- 
tinct as  those  that  come  in  by  different  senses;  the  coldness  and 
hardness  which  a  man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  distinct  ideas 
in  the  mind  as  the  smell  and  whiteness  of  a  lily,  or  as  the  taste  of 
sugar  and  smell  of  a  rose:  and  there  is  nothing  can  be  plainer  to  a 
man  than  tha  clear  and  distinct  perception  he  has  of  those  simple 
ideas;  which,  being  each  in  itself  uncompounded,  contains  in  it 
nothing  but  one  uniform  appearance  or  conception  in  the  mind; 
and  is  not  distinguishable  into  different  ideas. 
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2.  The  mind  can  neither  make  nor  destroy  them, — These  simple 
ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  and  fur- 
nished to  the  mind  only  by  those  two  ways  above  mentioned, 
viz.  sensation  and  reflection.*  When  the  understanding  is  once 
stored  with  these  simple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare, 
and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can 
make  at  pleasure  new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  most  exalted  wit  or  enlarged  understanding,  by  any  quick- 
ness or  variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea 
in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  before  mentioned;  nor  can 
any  force  of  the  understanding  destroy  those  that  are  there :  the 
dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own  understanding, 
being  much-what  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  great  world  of  visible 
things,  wherein  his  power,  however  managed  by  art  and  skill, 
reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials  that 
are  made  to  his  hand ;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the  making  the 
least  particle  of  new  matter,  or  destroying  one  atom  of  what  is 
already  in  being.  The  same  inability  will  every  one  find  in  him- 
self, who  shall  go  about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  any  simple 
idea  not  received  in  by  his  senses  from  external  objects,  or  by 
reflection  from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about  them.  I 
would  have  any  one  try  to  iancy  any  taste  which  had  never  affected 
his  palate,  or  frame  the  idea  of  a  scent  he  had  never  smelt ;  and 
when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  also  conclude,  that  a  blind  man  hath 
ideas  of  colours,  and  a  deaf  man  true,  distinct  notions  of  sounds. 

3.  This  is  the  reason  why,  though  we  cannot  believe  it  impos- 
sible to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other  organs,  and  more  ways 
to  convey  into  the  understanding  the  notice  of  corporeal  things 
than  those  five,  as  they  are  usually  counted,  which  he  has  given  to 
man;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine  any 
other  qualities  in  bodies,  howsoever  constituted,  whereby  they  can 
be  taken  notice  of,  besides  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  visible  and  tan- 
gible qualities.  And  had  mankind  been  made  with  but  four  senses, 
the  qualities  then,  which  are  the  object  of  the  fifth  sense,  had  been 
as  far  from  our  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  now  any 
belonging  to  a  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sense,  can  possibly  be ; 
which,  miether  yet  some  other  creatures,  in  some  other  parts  of 
this  vast  and  stupendous  universe,  may  not  have,  will  be  a  great 
presumption  to  deny.  He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at  the 
top  of  all  things,  but  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this  fabric, 
and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  and  incon- 
siderable part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do  with,  may  be  apt  to  think, 
that  in  other  mansions  of  it  there  may  be  other  and  different  in- 
telligent beings,  of  whose  faculties  he  has  as  little  knowledge  or 
apprehension,  as  a  worm  shut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath 
of  the  senses  or  understanding  of  a  man;  such  variety  and  excel- 
lency being  suitable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Maker.  I 
have  here  followed  the  common  opinion  of  man's  having  but  five 
senses,  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  justly  counted  more;  but 
either  supposition  serves  equally  to  my  present  purpose. 

*  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  65. — ^Edit. 
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NOTE.— Page  64. 

Against  this, — ^that  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge  are  suggested  and 
furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  reflection,  the  bishop  ofWorces- 
ter  makes  use  of  the  idea  of  substance  in  these  words:  '*  If  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reason,  then  we^must  allow  an 
idea  of  substance  which  comes  not  in  by  sensation  or  reflection  ;  so  we 
may  be  certain  of  something  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas." 

To  which  our  author  answers:*  "These  words  of  your  lordship's  contain 
nothing  that  I  see  in  them  against  me ;  for  I  neyer  said,  that  the  general  idea 
of  substaunce  conies  in  by  sensation  and  reflection,  or  that  it  is  a  simple  idea 
of  sensation  or  reflection,  though  it  be  ultimately  founded  in  them;  for  it  is  a 
complex  idea  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of  some  thing  or  being  with  the 
relation  of  a  support  to  accidents.  For  general  ideas  come  not  into  the  mind 
by  sensation  or  reflection,  but  are  the  creatures  or  inventions  of  the  under- 
standing, as  I  think  I  have  shown  ;|  and  also  how  the  mind  makes  them  from 
ideas  which  it  has  got  by  sensation  and  reflection;  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  rela- 
tion, how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how  they  are  derived  from,  and  ulti- 
mately terminate  in,  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  I  have  likewise  shown. 

"  But  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  ideas  of 
sensation  and  reflection  as  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  giye  me  leave, 
my  lord,  to  set  down  here  a  place  or  two  out  of  my  book  to  explain  myself; 
as  I  thus  speak  of  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection : 

"'That  these,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them  and  their  several 
modes,  and  the  compositions  made  out  of  them,  we  shall  And  to  contain  all 
our  whole  stock  of  ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds  which  did  not 
come  in  one  of  those  twoways.':^  This  thought  in  another  place  I  express  thus : 

"  'These  simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  and 
furnished  to  the  mind,  only  by  those  two  ways  above-mentioned,  viz.  sensa- 
tion and  reflection.'  §     And  again, 

" '  These  are  the  most  considerable  of  those  simple  ideas  which  the  mind 
has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge ;  all  which  it  receives 
by  the  two  fore-mentioned  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.'  |     And, 

"  *  Thus  I  have  in  a  short  draught  given  a  view^of  our  original  ideas, 
from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up.'  % 

"  This  and  the  like,  said  in  other  places,  is  what  I  have  thought  concerning 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  as  the  foundation  and  materials  of  all  our 
ideas,  and  consequently  of  all  our  knowledge :  I  have  set  down  these  particu- 
lars out  of  my  book,  that  the  reader,  having  a  full  view  of  my  opinion  herein, 
may  the  better  see  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your  lordship's  reprehension.  For 
that  your  lordship  is  not  very  weU  satisfied  with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the 
words  under  consideration,  but  by  these  also:  *But  we  are  still  told  that  our 
understanding  can  have  no  other  ideas  but  either  from  sensation  or  reflection.' 

"  Your  lordship's  argument,  in  the  passage  we  are  upon,  stands  thus :  'If 
the  general  idea  of  substance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reason,  then 
we  must  allow  an  idea  of  substance  which  comes  not  in  by  sensation  or 
reflection.'  This  is  a  consequence  which,  with  submission,  I  think  will  not 
hold,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  supposition  which  I  think  will  not  hold ; 
viz.  that  reason  and  ideas  are  inconsistent ;  for  if  that  supposition  be  not 
true,  then  the  general  idea  of  substance  may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evi- 
dent reason;  and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  thence  that  it  is  not  ultimately 

♦  In  his  First  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  35,  &c.  t  Book  iii.  chap.  ill. ; 

book  ii.  chap.  xxv.  &c.  xxviii.  sect.  18.  t  Book  ii.  chap.  i.  sect.  5.  §  Book  11. 

chap.  ii.  sect.  2.  ||  Book  ii.  chap.  yii.  sect.  10.  %  Book  ii.  chap.  zxL  sect.  73. 
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grounded  on  and  derived  from  ideas  'which  come  in  by  sensation  or  rejec- 
tion,' and  so  cannot  be  said  to  come  in  bj  sensation  or  reflection. 

*^  To  explain  myself,  and  clear  my  meaning  in  this  matter.  All  the  ideas  of 
all  the  sensible  qualities  of  a  cherry  come  into  my  mind  by  sensation;  the 
ideas  of  perceiving,  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  &c.  come  into  my  mind  by 
reflection.  The  ideas  of  these  qualities  and  actions  or  powers  are  perceived  by 
the  mind  to  be  by  themselves  inconsistent  with  existence;  or,  as  your  lord- 
ship well  expresses  it,  *  we  find  that  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any 
modes  or  accidents,  but  we  must  conceive  a  substratum  or  subject  wherein 
they  are  ;*  i.  e.  that  they  cannot  exist  or  subsist  of  themselves.  Hence  the  mind 
perceives  the  necessary  connection  with  inherence  or  being  supported,  which 
being  a  relative  idea  superadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cherry,  or  to  thinking 
in  a  man,  the  mind  frames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  support.  For  I  never 
denied  that  the  mind  could  frame  to  itself  ideas  of  relation,  but  have  showed 
the  quite  contrary  inmy  chapters  about  relation.  But  because  a  relation  can- 
not be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the  relation  of  nothing,  and  the  thing  here 
related  as  a  supporter  or  a  support  is  not  represented  to  the  mindby  any  dear 
and  distinct  idea,  therefore  the  obscure,  indistinct,  vague  idea  of  thingor  some- 
thing is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the  positive  idea  which  has  the  relation  of  a  sup- 
port or  substratum  to  modes  or  accidents  ;  and  that  general,  indetermined  idea 
of  something  is,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind,  derived  also  from  the  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection :  and  thus  the  mind,  from  the  positive, 
simple  ideas  got  by  sensation  and  reflection,  comes  to  the  general,relativeidea 
of  substance,  which,  without  these  positive,  simple  ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

"  This  your  lordship  (without  giving  by  retail  all  the  particular  steps  of  the 
mind  in  this  business)  has  well  expressed  in  this  more  familiar  way :  *  We  find 
we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but  we  must  con- 
ceive a  substratum  or  subj  ect  wherein  they  are ;  since  it  is  arepugnancy  to  oof 
conceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves.' 

"  Hence  your  lordship  calls  it  *  the  rational  idea  of  substance;*  and  says, 
'  I  grant  that  by  sensation  and  reflection  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and 
properties  of  things ;  but  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  there  must  be  something 
beyond  these,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  subsist  by  them- 
selves :'  so  that  if  this  be  that  which  your  lordship  means  by  '  the  rational 
idea  of  substance,'  I  see  nothing  there  is  in  it  against  what  I  have  said, 
that  it  is  founded  on  simple  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection,  and  that  it  is  a 
veiy  obscure  idea. 

"  Your  lordship's  conclusion  from  your  foregoing  words  is,  'And  so  we  may 
be  certain  of  some  things  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas  ;'  which  is  a  pro- 
position whose  precise  meaning  your  lordship  will  forgive  meif  I  profess,  as  it 
stands  there,  I  do  not  understand.  For  it  is  uncertain  to  me  whether  your 
lordship  means,  we  may  certainly  know  the  existence  of  something  •  which 
we  have  not  by  those  ideas,*  or  certainly  know  the  distinct  properties  of 
something  '  Which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas,'  or  certainly  know  the  truth 
of  some  proposition  *  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas ;'  for  to  be  certain 
of  something  may  signify  either  of  these :  but  in  whichsoever  of  these  it 
be  meant  1  do  not  see  how  I  am  concerned  in  it." 


CHAPTER  in. 

OF  IDEAS  OF  ONE  SEKSE. 

1.  Division  of  simple  ideas, — The  better  to  conceive  the  ideas 
we  receive  from  sensation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  ns  to  con- 
i»ider  them  in  reference  to  the  difiTerent  ways  whereby  they  make 
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their  approaches  to  our  minds,  and  make  themselves  perceivable 
by  us. 

First,  then,  there  are  some  which  come  into  our  minds  by  one 
sense  only. 

Secondly.  Th^re  are  otkers  thAt  Convey  themselves  into  the  mind 
by  more  senses  than  one. 
Thirdly.  Others  that  are  had  from  reflection  only. 
Fourthly.  There  are  some  that  make  themselves  way,  and  are 
su^ested  to  the  mind,  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection. 
We  shall  consider  them  apart  under  these  several  heads. 
First.  There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance  only  through 
one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adi^ted  to  receive  them.    Thus  light 
and  oc^ours,  as  white,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  thdr  several  degrees 
or  shades  and  mixtures,  as  green,  scaiiet,  purple,  sea-green,  and 
the  test,  come  in  only  by  the  eyes ;  all  kind  of  noises,  sounds,  and 
tones,  only  by  the  ears  ;  the  seversd  tastes  and  smells,  by  the  nose 
and  palate.     And  if  these  or^ns,  or  the  nervefi  which  are  the  con- 
duits to  convey  them  from  without  t^  their  audience  in  the  brain, 
the  mind^s  preseftce-room,  (as  I  may  so  call  it,)  are,  any  of  them,  so 
dislordered  ad  not  to  perform  their  functions,  they  have  no  postern 
to  be  admitted  by,  ho  other  way  to  bring  themselves  into  view,  and 
be  perceived  by  the  understanding. 

The  most  considerable  of  those  belonging  to  the  touch  are  heat, 
and  cold,  and  solidity;  all  the  rest — consisting  almost  wholly  in  the 
sensible  configuration,  as  smooth  and  rough ;  or  else  more  or  less 
firm  adhesion  of  the  parts,  as  hard  and  soft)  tough  and  brittle — 
are  obvious  enough. 

2.  I  think  it  will  be  Heedless  to  enumerate  all  the  particular 
simple  ideas  belonging  to  each  sense.  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible 
if  we  would,  there  being  a  great  many  more  of  thetn  belonging  to 
most  of  the  senses  than  we  have  names  for.  The  variety  of  smells, 
which  are  as  many  almost,  if  not  more  than  species  of  bodies  in  the 
world,  do  most  of  them  want  names.  Sweet  and  stinking  com- 
monly sierve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which  in  efiect  is  little  more 
than  to  call  them  pleasing  or  displeasing ;  though  the  smell  of  a 
rose  and  violet,  both  sweet,  are  certainly  very  distinct  ideas.  Nor 
are  the  different  tastes  that  by  our  palates  we  receive  ideas  of, 
touch  better  provided  with  names.  Sweety  bitter^  bouvj  harsh^ 
ftnd  salty  are  almost  all  the  epithets  we  have  to  denominate  that 
tuniberless  variety  of  relishes  which  are  to  be  found  distinct,  not 
tmly  In  almost  every  sort  of  creatures,  but  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  plant,  fruit,  or  animal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  colours 
and  sounds.  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas  I 
am  here  giving,  content  myself  to  set  down  only  such  as  are  most 
material  to  our  present  purpose,  or  are  in  themselves  less  apt  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  though  they  are  very  frequently  the  ingredients 
of  our  complex  ideas ;  amongst  which  I  think  I  may  well  account 
"  solidity,"  which  therefore  1  shall  treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  SOLIDITY. 

1.  We  receive  this  idea  from  touch, — The  idea  of  solidity  we  re- 
ceive by  our  touch ;  and  it  arises  from  the  resistance  which  we  find 
in  body  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  pos- 
sesses, till  it  has  left  it.  There  is  no  idea  which  we  receive  more 
constantly  from  sensation,  than  solidity.  Whether  we  move  or 
rest,  in  what  posture  soever  we  are,  we  always  feel  something 
under  us  that  supports  us,  and  hinders  our  farther  sinking  down- 
wards; and  the  bodies  which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive  that 
whilst  they  remain  between  them,  they  do,  by  an  insurmountable 
force,  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that  press 
them.  That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies,  when 
they  are  moving  one  towards  another,  I  call  "  solidity."  I  will  not 
dispute  whether  this  acceptation  of  the  word  "  solid"  be  nearer  to 
its  original  signification  than  that  which  mathematicians  use  it 
in ;  it  suffices  that,  I  think,  the  common  notion  of  "  solidity,"  will 
allow,  if  not  justify,  this  use  of  it;  but  if  any  one  think  it  better  to 
call  it  "  impenetrability,"  he  has  my  consent.  Only  I  have  thought 
the  term  "  soUditv"  the  more  proper  to  express  tms  idea,  not  only 
because  of  its  vulgar  use  in  that  sense,  but  also  because  it  carries 
something  more  of  positive  in  it  than  "  impenetrability,"  which  is 
negative,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  a  consequence  of  solidity  than 
sohdity  itself.  Tms,  of  all  other,  seems  the  idea  most  intimately 
connected  with  and  essential  to  body,  so  as  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  or  imagined  but  only  in  matter ;  and  though  our  senses  take 
no  notice  of  it  but  in  masses  of  matter,  of  a  bulk  sufficient  to  cause 
a  sensation  in  us ;  yet  the  mind,  having  once  got  this  idea  from 
such  grosser  sensible  bodies,  traces  it  farther,  and  considers  it,  as 
well  as  figure,  in  the  minutest  particle  of  matter  that  can  exist,  and 
finds  it  inseparably  inherent  in  body,  wherever  or  however  modified. 

2.  Solidity  fills  space. — This  is  the  idea  belongs  to  body,  whereby 
we  conceive  it  to  fill  space.  The  idea  of  whicn  filling  of  space  is, 
that  where  we  imagine  any  space  taken  up  by  a  sohd  substance, 
we  conceive  it  so  to  possess  it  that  it  excludes  all  other  solid  sub- 
stances, and  will  for  ever  hinder  any  two  other  bodies,  that  move 
towards  one  another  in  a  straight  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one 
another,  unless  it  removes  from  oetween  them  in  a  line  not  parallel 
to  that  which  they  move  in.  This  idea  of  it,  the  bodies  which  we 
ordinarily  handle  sufficiently  ftimish  us  with. 

3.  Distinct  from  space, — ^This  resistance,  whereby  it  keeps  other 
bodies  out  of  the  space  which  it  possesses,  is  so  great  that  no  force, 
how  great  soever,  can  surmount  it.  All  the  bodies  in  the  world, 
pressing  a  drop  of  water  on  all  sides,  will  never  be  able  to  overcome 
the  resistance  which  it  will  make,  as  soft  as  it  is,  to  their  approaching 
one  another,  till  it  be  removed  out  of  their  way :  whereby  our  idea 
of  solidity  is  distinguished  both  from  pure  space,  which  is  capable 
neither  of  resistance  nor  motion,  and  from  the  ordinary  idea  of 
hardness.    For  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies  at  a  distance  so  as 
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they  may  approach  one  another  without  touching  or  displacing  any 
solid  thmg,  till  their  superficies  come  to  meet;  whereby,  I  think, 
we  have  the  clear  idea  of  space  without  solidity.  For,  (not  to  go 
so  far  as  annihilation  of  any  particular  body,^  I  ask,  whether  a  man 
cannot  have  the  idea  of  the  motion  of  one  smgle  body  alone,  with- 
out any  other  succeeding  immediately  into  its  place?  I  think  it  is 
evident  he  can:  the  idea  of  motion  in  one  body  no  more  including 
the  idea  of  motion  in  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  square  figure  in 
one  body  includes  the  idea  of  a  square  figure  in  another.  I  do  not 
ask,  whether  bodies  do  so  exist,  that  the  motion  of  one  body  can- 
not reaUy  be  without  the  motion  of  another  ?  To  determine  this, 
either  way,  is  to  beg  the  question  for  or  against  a  vacuum.  But 
my  question  is,  whether  one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one  body 
moved,  whilst  others  are  at  rest  f  And,  I  think,  this  no  one  will 
deny;  if  so,  then  the  place  it  deserted  gives  us  the  idea  of  pure 
space  without  solidity,  whereinto  another  body  may  enter  without 
either  resistance  or  protrusion  of  any  thing.  When  the  sucker  in 
a  pump  is  drawn,  the  space  it  filled  in  the  tube  is  certainly  the 
same,  whether  any  other  body  follows  the  motion  of  the  sucker  or 
no:  nor  does  it  imply  a  contradiction,  that  upon  the  motion  of  one 
body,  another  that  is  only  contiguous  to  it  should  not  follow  it. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  motion  is  built  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  world  is  fidl,  but  not  on  the  distinct  ideas  of  space  and 
solidity;  which  are  as  diflferent  as  resistance  and  not-resistance, 
protrusion  and  not-protrusion.  And  that  men  have  ideas  of  space 
without  body,  their  very  disputes  about  a  vacuum  plainly  demon- 
strate, as  is  showed  in  another  place.    As, 

4.  From  hardness. — Solidity  is  hereby  also  diflferenced  fi'om  hard- 
ness, in  that  solidity  consists  in  repletion,  and  so  an  utter  exclusion 
of  other  bodies  out  of  the  space  it  possesses;  but  hardness,  in  a  firm 
cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up  masses  of  a  sensible 
bulk,  so  that  the  whole  does  not  easily  change  its  figure.  And, 
indeed,  hard  and  soft  are  names  that  we  give  to  things  only  in 
relation  to  the  constitutions  of  our  own  bodies ;  that  being  gene- 
rally called  "  hard"  by  us  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than 
change  figure  by  the  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  "  soft"  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts 
upon  an  easy  and  impainful  touch. 

But  this  diflSculty  of  changing  the  situation  of  the  sensible  parts 
amongst  themselves,  or  of  the  figure  of  the  whole,  gives  no  more 
solidity  to  the  hardest  body  in  the  world  than  to  the  softest ;  nor  is 
an  adamant  one  jot  more  solid  than  water.  For  though  the  two 
flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will  more  easily  approach  each 
other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but  water  or  air,  than  if 
there  be  a  diamond  between  them ;  yet  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of 
the  diamond  are  more  solid  than  those  of  water  or  resist  more,  but 
because  the  parts  of  water  being  more  easily  separable  from  each 
other,  they  thU  by  a  side-motion  be  more  easily  removed  and  give 
way  to  the  approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble :  but  if  they  could 
be  kept  from  making  place  by  that  side-motion,  they  would  eter- 
nally hinder  the  approach  of  these  two  pieces  of  marble  as  much  as 
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the  diamond ;  and  it  would  be  as  impossible  by  ajiy  force  to  sur- 
mount their  resistance,  as  to  surmount  the  resistance  of  the  parts 
of  a  diamond.  The  softest  body  in  the  world  will  as  invincibly 
resist  the  coming  together  of  any  two  other  bodies,  if  it  be  not  put 
out  of  the  way  but  remain  between  them,  as  the  hardest  that  can 
be  found  or  imagined.  He  that  shall  fill  a  yielding  soft  body  well 
with  air  or  water,  will  quickly  find  its  resistance;  and  he  that 
thinks  that  nothing  but  bodies  that  are  hard  can  keep. his  hands 
&om  approaching  one  another,  may  be  pleased  to  make  a  trial  with 
the  air  enclosed  in  a  foot-ball.  The  experiment  I  haye  been  told 
was  made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of  gold  filled  with  water, 
and  exactly  closed,  farther  shows  the  solidity  of  so  soft  a  body  as 
water.  For,  the  golden  globe  thus  filled  being  put  into  a  press 
which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  screws,  the  water  made 
itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  close  metal,  and,  finding 
no  room  for  a  nearer  approach  of  its  particles  within,  got  to  the 
outside,  where  it  rose  Hke  a  dew,  and  so  fell  in  drops  before  the 
sides  of  the  globe  could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compression 
of  the  engine  that  squeezed  it. 

5.  On  solidity  depends  impulse^  resistance^  and  protrusion. — By 
this  idea  of  solidity  is  the  extension  of  body  distinguished  firom  the 
extensio]|[i  of  space :  the  extension  of  body  being  nothing  but  the 
cohesion  or  continuity  of  solid,  separable,  movable  parts ;  und  the 
extension  of  space,  the  continuity  of  unsolid,  inseparable,  and  im- 
movable parts.     Upon  the  solidity  of  bodies  also  depends  their 
mutual  impulse,  resistance,  and  protrusion.     Of  pure  space,  then, 
and  solidity,  there  are  several  (amongst  which  I  confess  myself 
one)  who  persuade  themselves  they  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas ; 
and  that  they  can  think  on  space  without   any  thing  in  it  that 
resists  or  is  protruded  by  body.     This  is  the  idea  of  pure  space, 
which  they  think  they  have  as  clear  as  any  idea  they  can  have  of 
the  extension  of  body;  the  idea  of  the  distance  between  the  oppo- 
site parts  of  a  concave  superficies  being  equally  as  clear  without 
as  with  the  idea  of  any  solid  parts  between ;  and  on  the  other  side 
they  persuade  themselves  that  they  have,  distinct  from  tltat  of  pxu^ 
space,  the  idea  of  something  that  fills  space,  that  can  be  protruded 
by  the  impulse  of  other  bodies,  or  resist  their  motion.     If  there  be 
others  that  have  not  these  two  ideas  distinct,  but  confound  them, 
and  make  but  one  of  them,  I  know  not  how  men  who  have  the 
same  idea  under  different  names,  or  different  ideas  imder  the  same 
name,  can  in  that  case  talk  with  one  another,  any  more  than  a 
man  who,  not  being  blind  or  deaf,  has  distinct  ideas  of  the  colour  of 
scarlet  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  could  discourse   concerning 
scarlet-colour  with  the  blind  man  I  mention  in  another  place^  who 
fancied  that  the  idea  of  scarlet  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

6.  What  it  is. — If  any  one  asks  me,  what  this  solidity  is,  I  send 
him  to  his  senses  to  inform  him :  let  him  put  a  flint  or  a  foot-ball 
between  his  hands,  and  then  endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will 
know.^  If  he  thinks  this  not  a  sufiicient  explication  of  solidity, 
what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists,  I  promise  to  tell  him  what  it  is, 
and  wherein  it  consists,  when  he  tells  me  what  thinking  i^  or 
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wherein  it  consists ;  6f  explains  to  me  what  extension  or  motion  ia, 
which  perhaps  seems  much  easier.  The  simple  ideas  we  have  are 
such  as  experience  teaches  them  us ;  but  if,  beyond  that,  we  endea- 
vour by  words  to  make  them  clearer  in  the  mmd,  we  shall  succeed 
no  better  than  if  we  went  about  to  clear  up  the  darkness  of  a  blind 
man's  mind  hj  talking,  and  to  discourse  into  him  the  ideas  of  light 
and  colours.     The  reason  of  this  I  shall  show  in  another  plaQo* 


CHAPTEE  V. 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS  OF  DIVERS  SENSES. 

The  ideaa  we  get  by  more  than  one  sense  are  of  space  or  exten- 
sion, figure,  rest,  and  motion :  for  these  make  perceivable  impres- 
sions both  on  the  eyes  and  touch ;  and  we  can  receive  and  convey 
into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  our  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest 
of  bodies,  both  by  seeing  and  feeling.  But  having  occasion  to 
speak  more,  at  large  of  these  in  another  place,  I  here  pnly  enume- 
rate them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS  OF  REFLECTION. 

1.  Simple  ideas  of  reflection  are  tJie  operations  of  the  mind  about, 
its  other  Ideas. — The  mind,  receiving  the  ideas  mentioned  in  the. 
foregoing  chapters  firom  without,  when  it  turns  its  view  inward 
upon  itself,  and  observes  its  own  actions  about  those  ideas  it  has, 
takes  from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  as  capable  to  be  the  objects; 
of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  those  it  received  from  foreign  things* 

2.  The  idea  of  perceptiony  and  idea  of  willing  we  have  from, 
refiection, — The  two  great  and  prmcipal  actions  of  the  naind,  which 
are  most  frequently  considered^  and  which  are  so  frequent  that 
every  one  that  pleases  may  take  notice  of  them  in  himself,  are 
these  two  :  perception  or  thinking,  and  voKtion  or  vdlling.  The 
power  of  thinking  is  called  "  the  understanding,"  and  the  power  of 
volition  is  called  "  the  will;"  and  these  two  powers  or  abilities  in  the 
mind  are  denominated  ^'  faculties."  Of  some  of  the  modes  of  these 
simple  ideas  of  reflection,  such  as  are  remembrance,  discerning^ 
reasoning,  judging,  knowledge,  faith,  &c.,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS  OF  BOTH  Sl^NSATION  AND  BEFLECTION. 

1.  Pleasure  andpcdn, — There  be  other  simple  ideas  which  con- 
vey themselves  into  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and 
reflection ;  yiz.  pleasure  or  delight,  and  its  opposite,  pain  or  uneasi-. 
ness;  power,  existence,  unity. 

2.  Delight  or  uneasiness,  one  or  other  of  them,  join  themselves 
to  ahnost  all  our  ideas  both  of  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  there 
is  scarce  any  affection  of  our  senses,  firom  without,  any  retired 
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thought  of  our  mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to  produce  in  us 
pleasure  or  pain.  By  "  pleasure"  and  "  pain,"  I  would  be  understood 
to  signify  whatsoever  delights  or  molests  us;  whether  it  arises  from 
the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any  thing  operating  on  our  bodies. 
For  whether  we  call  it  "  satisfaction,  delight,  pleasure,  happiness," 
&c.  on  the  one  side;  or  ^^  uneasiness,  trouble,  pain,  torment,  anguish, 
misery,"  &c.  on  the  other ;  they  are  still  but  different  degrees  of 
the  same  thing,  and  belong  to  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain^ 
delight  or  uneasiness;  which  are  the  names  I  shall  most  commonly 
use  for  those  two  sorts  of  ideas. 

3.  The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being, — Shaving  given  us  the 
power  over  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or  keep  them  at 
rest  as  we  think  fit,  and  also  by  the  motion  of  them  to  move  our- 
selves and  other  *  contiguous  bodies,  in  which  consist  all  the  actions 
off  body;   having  also  given  a  power  to  our  minds,  in  several 
instances,  to  choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  it  will  think  on,  and 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that  subject  with  consideration  and 
attention, — ^to  excite  us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  that 
we  are  capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  several  thoughts 
and  several  sensations  a  perception  of  delight,    J£  this  were  wholly 
separated  from  all  our  outward  sensations  and  inward  thoughts,  we 
should  have  no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another, 
negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest :  and  so  we  should  nei- 
ther stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our  minds;  but  let  our  thoughts 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  adnft,  without  any  direction  or  design; 
and  suffer  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to 
make  their  appearances  there  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to 
them:  in  which  state  man,  however  Aimished  with  the  faculties  of 
understanding  and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle,  unactive  creature, 
and  pass  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  lethargic  dream.     It  has  there- 
fore pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects,  and  to 
the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several  of  our 
thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure,  and  that  in  several  objects  to 
several  degrees,  that  those  faculties  which  he  had  endowed  us  with 
might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  by  us. 

4.  Pain  has  the  same  efiScacy  and  use  to  set  us  on  work  that 
pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  faculties  to  avoid 
that,  as  to  pursue  this :  only  this  is  worth  our  consideration, — ^that 
pain  is  often  produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce 
pleasure  in  us.  This  their  near  conjunction,  which  makes  us  often 
feel  pain  in  the  sensations  where  we  expected  pleasure,  gives  us 
new  occasion  of  admiring  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker, 
who,  designing  the  preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to 
the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the 
harm  that  they  will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them. 
But  He,  not  designing  our  preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation 
of  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath  in  many  cases 
annexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  delight  us.     Thus  heat, 

♦  The  sixth  and  ninth  editions  8vo  have  our  instead  of  other  f  the  latter  being  the 
reading  of  the  fourth  edition,  in  folio.— Edit.  f  This  is  the  reading  of  the  sixth. 

Many  of  the  later  editions  erroneously  insert  our  before  "body."— Edit. 
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that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree,  by  a  little  greater 
increase  of  it  proves  no  ordinary  torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant 
of  all  sensible  objects,  light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if 
increased  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  pain- 
ful sensation :  which  is  wisely  and  favourably  so  ordered  by  nature, 
that  when  any  object  does  by  the  vehemency  of  its  operation  dis- 
order the  instruments  of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be 
very  nice  and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  with- 
draw before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  so  be  unfitted 
for  its  proper  functions  for  the  future.  The  consideration  of  those 
objects  that  produce  it  may  well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or 
use  of  pain :  for  though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darJcness  does  not  at  all  disease  them,  because 
the  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in  it  leaves  that  curious  organ 
tmharmed  in  its  natural  state.  But  yet  excess  of  cold  as  well  as 
heat  pains  us,  because  it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  seve- 
ral ftinctions  of  the  body,  and  which  consists  in  a  moderate  degree 
of  warmth,  or,  if  you  please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our 
bodies  confined  within  certain  bounds. 

5.  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God  hath 
scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  all 
the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together  in 
almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with  ;  that  we, 
finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  complete  happi- 
ness in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might 
be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  "  with  whom  there  is  fiil- 
ness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.'* 

6.  Pleasure  and  pain. — Though  what  I  have  here  said  may  not 
perhaps  make  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain  clearer  to  us  than  our 
own  experience  does,  which  is  the  only  way  that  we  are  capable  of 
having  them;  yet  the  consideration  of  the  reason  why  they  are 
annexed  to  so  many  other  ideas,  serving  to  give  us  due  sentiments 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things, 
may  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  main  end  of  these  inquiries:  the 
knowledge  and  veneration  of  Him  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our 
thoughts,  and  the  proper  business  of  all  our  understandings. 

7.  Existence  and  unity. — Existence  and  unity  are  two  other  ideas 
that  are  suggested  to  the  understanding  by  everv  object  without, 
and  every  idea  within.  When  ideas  are  in  our  mmds,  we  consider 
them  as  being  actually  there,  as  well  as  we  consider  things  to  be 
actually  without  us;  which  is,  that  they  exist,  or  have  existence: 
and  whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  thing,  whether  a  real  being 
or  idea,  suggests  to  the  understanding  the  idea  of  unity. 

8.  Power, — Power  also  is  another  of  those  simple  ideas  which 
we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection.  For,  observing  in  our- 
selves that  we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies 
which  were  at  rest,  the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies  are  able  to 
produce  in  one  another  occurring  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we 
both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power. 

9.  Succession. — Besides   these    there    is    another  idea,   which 
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though  suggested  by  our  senses,  yet  is  more  constantly  oflfered  us 
by  what  passes  in  our  own  minds ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  succes-^ 
sion.  For  if  we  look  immediately  into  ourselves,  and  reflect  on 
what  is  observable  there,  we  shall  find  our  ideas  always,  whilst  we 
are  awake  or  have  any  thought,  passing  in  train,  one  going  and 
another  coming  without  intermission, 

10.  Simple  ideas  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.— ^These^  if 
they  are  not  all,  are  at  least  (as  I  think)  the  most  considerable  of 
those  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  ha^,  and  put  of  which  is  made 
all  its  other  knowledge :  all  which  it  receives  only  by  the  two  fore- 
mentioned  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  these  too  narrow  bounds  for  the  capacious 
mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its  flight  farther  than  the 
stars,  and  cannot  be  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  world;  that 
extends  its  thoughts  often  even  beyond  the  utmost  expansion  of 
matter,  and  makes  excursions  into  that  incomprehensible  inane« 
I  ^rant  all  this ;  but  desire  any  one  to  assign  any  simple  idea 
which  is  not  received  firom  one  of  those  inlets  before-mentioned,  or 
any  complex  idea  not  made  out  of  those  simple  ones.  Nor  will  it 
be  so  strange  to  think  these  few  simple,  ideas  suflicient  to  employ 
the  quickest  thought  or  largest  capacity,  and  to  furnish  the  mate- 
rials of  all  that  various  knowledge  and  more  various  fancies  and 
opinions  of  all  mankind,  if  we  consider  how  many  words  may  be 
made  out  of  the  various  composition  of  twenty -four  letters ;  or  if, 
going  one  step  farther,  we  will  but  reflect  oiii  the  variety  of  combi- 
nations may  be  made  with  barely  oixe  of  the  above-mentioned 
ideas,  viz.  number,  whose  stock  is  inexhaustible  and  truly  infinite : 
and  what  a  large  and  immense  field  doth  extension  alone  afford  the 
mathematicians  I 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

SOME  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  OUR  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 

1.  Positive  ideas  from  privative  causes. — Concerning  the  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever  is  so  con- 
stituted in  nature  as  to  be  able  by  affecting  our  senses  to  cauae  any 
perception  in  the  mind,  doth  theteby  produce  in  the  understanding 
a  simple  idea ;  which,  whatever  be  the  external  cause  of  it,  wkeii  it 
comes  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  our  discerning  &eiilty>  it  if  by  the. 
mind  looked  on  and  considered  there  to  be  a  real  positiife  idea  uk 
the  understanding,  as  much  as  any  other  whatsoever  ^  though 
perhaps  the  cause  of  it  be  but  a  privation  in  the  subject. 

2.  Thus  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  white  i^nd 
black,  motion  and  rest,  are  equally  clear  and  positive  ideas  in  the 
mind;  though  perhaps  some  of  the  causes  which  produce  them  are 
barely  privations  in  those  subjects  from  whence  our  senses  derive 
those  ideas.  These  the  understanding,  in  its  view  of  them,  const^ 
ders  all  as  distinct  positive  ideas  without  taking  notice  of  ther 
causes  that  produce  them ;  which  is  an  inquiry  not  belonging  to 
the  idea  as  it  is  in  the  understanding,  but  to  the  nature  of  the 
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tiling  existing  without  us.  These  are  two  very  different  things, 
and  carefiilly  to  be  distinguished;  it  being  one  thing  to  perceive 
and  know  the  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  quite  another  to  examine 
what  kind  of  particles  they  must  be,  and  how  ranged  in  the  super- 
ficies, to  make  any  object  appear  white  or  black. 

3.  A  painter  or  dyer  who  never  inquired  into  their  causes,  hath 
the  ideas  of  white  and  black  and  other  colours  as  clearly,  perfectly,, 
and  distiQctly  in  his  understanding,  and  perhaps  more  distinctly 
than  the  philosopher  who  hath  busied  himself  in  considering  their 
natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far  either  of  them  is  in  its  cause 
positive  or  privative;  and  the  idea  of  black  is  no  less  positive  in  his^ 
mind  than  that  of  whitey  however  the  cause  of  that  colour  in  the 
external  object  may  be  only  a  privation. 

4.  If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  undertaking  to  inquire 
into  the  natural  causes  and  manner  of  perception,  I  should  offer 
this  as  a  reason  why  a  privative  cause  might,  in  some  case?  at  least, 
produce  a  positive  idea,  viz.  that  all  sensation  being  produced  in  us 
only  by  different  degrees  and  modes  of  motion  m  our  animal 
spirits,  variously  agitated  by  external  objects,  the  abatement  of  any 
former  motion  must  as  necessarily  produce  a  new  sensation  as  the 
variation  or  increase  of  it;  and  so  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  de- 
pends only  on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in  that  organ. 

5.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  no  I  will  not  here  determine,  but 
appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience,  whether  the  shadow  of  a 
man,  thougli  it  consists  of  nothing  but  the  absence  of  light,  (and 
the  more  the  absence  of  light  is,  the  more  discernible  is  the  shadow,) 
does  not,  when  a  man  looks  on  it,  cause  as  clear  and  positive  an 
idea  in  his  mind  as  a  man  himself,  though  covered  over  with  clear 
sunshine?  And  the  picture  of  a  shadow  is  a  positive  thing.  In- 
deed, we  have  negative  names,  which  stand  not  directly  for  positive 
ideas,  but  for  their  absence,  such  as  innpidj  silmcey  nihil,  &c.^ 
which  words  denote  positive  ideas,,  y,  g.  tastCy  sounds  beingy  with  a 
signification  of  their  absence. 

6.  Positive  ideas  from  privative  causes. — And  thus  one  may 
truly  be  said  to  see  darkness.  For,  supposing  a  hole  perfectly 
dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  reflected,  it  is  certain  one  may  see 
the  figure  of  it,  or  it  may  be  painted;  or  whether  the  ink  I  write 
with  makes  any  other  idea,  is  a  question.  The  privative  causes  I 
have  here  assigned  of  positive  ideas  are  according  to  the  common 
opinion;  but,  in  truth,  it  will  be  hard  to  determine  whether  there  be 
really  any  ideas  from  a  privative  cause,  till  it  be  determined  whe-. 
ther  rest  be  any  more  a  privation  than  motion. 

7.  Ideas  in  tiie  mind,  qtmlities  in  bodies. — To  discover  the  nature 
of  our  ideas  the  better,  and  to  discourse  of  them  intelligibly,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  distinguish  them,  as  they  are  ideas  or  perceptions 
in  our  minds,  and  as  they  are  medications  of  matter  in  the  bodies 
that  cause  such  perceptions  in  us;  that  so  we  may  not  think  (as 
perhaps  usually  is  done)  that  they  are  exactly  the  images  and 
resemblances  of  something  inherent  in  the  subject;  most  of  those 
of  sensation  being  in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something 
existing  without  us  than  the  names  that  stand  for  thejn  are  the 
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likeness  of  our  ideas^  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are  apt  to  excite 
in  us. 

8.  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  "  idea;" 
and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call "  quality"  of 
the  subject  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  snowball  having  the 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the 
powers  to  produce  those  ideas  in  us  as  they  are  in  the  snowball,  I 
call  "qualities;"  and  as  they  are  sensations  or  perceptions  in  our 
understandings,  I  call  them  "ideas;"  which  ideas,  if  I  speak  of 
them  sometimes  as  in  the  things  themselves,  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean  those  qualities  in  the  objects  which  produce  them^in  us. 

9.  Primary  qualities, — Qualities  thus  considered  in  bodies  are, 
First,  such  as  are  utterly  inseparable  from  the  body,  in  what  estate 
soever  it  be;  such  as,  in  all  the  alterations  and  changes  it  suffers, 
all  the  force  can  be  used  upon  it,  it  constantly  keeps;  and 
such  as  sense  constantly  finds  in  every  particle  of  matter  which  has 
bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the  mind  finds  inseparable  from 
every  particle  of  matter,  though  less  than  to  make  itself  singly  be 
perceived  by  our  senses:  v.  g.  take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into 
two  parts,  each  part  has  still  solidity,  extension,  figure,  and  mobi- 
lity; divide  it  again,  and  it  retains  still  the  same  qualities;  and  so 
divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  insensible,  they  must  retain  still 
each  of  them  all  those  qualities.  For,  division  (which  is  all  that  a 
mill  or  pestle  or  any  other  body  does  upon  another,  in  reducing  it 
to  insensible  parts)  can  never  take  away  either  solidity,  extension,' 
figure,  or  mobility  from  any  body,  but  only  makes  two  or  more 
distinct  separate  masses  of  matter  of  that  which  was  but  one 
before;  all  which  distinct  masses,  reckoned  as  so  many  distinct 
bodies,  after  division,  make  a  certain  number.  These  I  call  origin 
nal  or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  we  may  observe  to 
produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion 
or  rest,  and  number. 

10.  Secondary  qualities, — Secondly.  Such  qualities,  which  in 
truth  are  nothing  m  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  produce 
various  sensations  in  us  by  their  primary  qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulk, 
figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  their  insensible  parts,  as  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  &c.  these  I  call  secondary  qualities.  To  these  might 
be  added  a  third  sort,  which  are  allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  though 
they  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the  subject  as  those  which  I,  to 
comply  with  the  common  way  of  speaking,  call  qualities,  but,  for 
distinction,  secondary  qualities.  For,  the  power  in  fire  to  produce  a 
new  colour  or  consistency  in  wax  or  clay  by  its  primary  qualities,  is 
as  much  a  quality  in  fire  as  the  power  it  has  to  produce  in  me  a 
new  idea  or  sensation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I  felt  not 
before,  by  the  same  primary  qualities,  viz.  the  bulk,  texture,  and 
motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 

11.  How  priviaary  qualities  produce  their  ideas, — The  next  thing 
to  be  consiaered  is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us ;  and  that  is 
manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies 
operate  in. 
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12.  If,  then,  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds  when 
they  produce  ideas  in  it,  and  yet  we  perceive  these  original  quali- 
ties in  such  of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our  senses,  it  is  evident 
that  some  motion  must  be  thence  continued  by  our  nerves  or 
animal  spirits,  by  some  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  the  brain  or  the  seat 
of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas  we 
have  of  them.  And  since  the  extension,  figure,  number,  and 
motion  of  bodies  of  an  observable  bigness,  may  be  perceived  at  a 
distance  by  the  sight,  it  is  evident  some  singly  imperceptible  bodies 
must  come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain 
some  motion  which  produces  these  ideas  which  we  have  of  them 
in  us. 

13.  How  secondary. — ^After  the  same  manner  that  the  ideas  of 
these  original  qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may  conceive  that 
the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities  are  also  produced,  viz.  by  the  ope- 
ration of  insensible  particles  on  our  senses.  For  it  being  manifest 
that  there  are  bodies,  and  good  store  of  bodies,  each  whereof  are  so 
small  that  we  cannot  by  any  of  our  senses  discover  either  their 
bulk,  figure,  or  motion:  (as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and 
water,  and  other  extremely  smaller  than  those,  perhaps  as  much 
smaller  than  the  particles  of  air  or  water  as  the  particles  of  air  or 
water  are  smaller  than  pease  or  hailstones:)  let  us  suppose  at  pre- 
sent that  the  different  motions  and  figures,  bulk  and  number,  of 
such  particles,  affecting  the  several  organs  of  our  senses,  produce  in 
us  those  different  sensations  which  we  have  from  the  colours  and 
smells  of  bodies,  v.  g.  that  a  violet,  by  the  impulse  of  such  insen- 
nble  particles  of  matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees  and  modifications  of  their  motions,  causes  the  ideas  of 
the  blue  colour  and  sweet  scent  of  that  flower  to  be  produced  in 
our  minds;  it  being  no  more  impossible  to  conceive  that  God 
should  annex  such  ideas  to  such  motions  with  which  they  have  no 
simiUtude,  than  that  he  should  annex  the  idea  of  pam  to  the 
motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  dividing  our  flesh,  with  which  that  idea 
hath  no  resemblance. 

14.  What  I  have  said  concerning  colours  and  smells  may  be 
understood  also  of  tastes  and  sounds,  and  other  the  like  sensible 
qualities;  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mistake  attribute  to  them, 
are  in  truth  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  pro- 
duce various  sensations  in  us,  and  depend  on  those  primary  quali- 
ties, viz.  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  parts,  as  I  have  said. 

15.  Ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  resemblances;  of  secondary^ 
not — From  whence  I  think  it  is  easy  to  draw  this  observation,  that 
the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of  them, 
and  their  patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves;  but  the 
ideas  produced  in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities  have  no  resem- 
blance of  them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  our  ideas  existing  in 
the  bodies  themselves.  They  are,  in  the  bodies  we  denominate 
fix>m  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  those  sensations  in  us;  and 
what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk, 
figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  in  the  bodies  themselves, 
which  we  call  so. 
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16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light;  snow,  white  and  cold; 
and  manna,  white  and  sweety  fi*om  the  ideas  they  produce  in  us: 
which  qualities  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  same  in  those 
bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the  perfect  resemblance 
of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror;  and  it  would  by  most  men  be 
judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  should  say  otherwise.  And  yet  he 
that  will  consider  that  the  same  fire  that  at  one  distance  produces 
in  us  the  sensation  of  warmth,  does  at  a  nearer  approach  produce 
in  us  the  far  different  sensation  of  pain^  ought  to  bethink  himself 
what  reason  he  has  to  say,  that  his  idea  of  warmth  which  was  pro- 
duced in  him  by  the  fire  is  actually  in  the  fire,  and  his  idea  of 
pain  which  the  same  fire  produced  in  him  the  same  way  is  not  in 
the  fire.  Why  is  whiteness  and  coldness  in  snow,  and  pain  not, 
when  it  produces  the  one  and  the  other  idea  in  us,  and  can  do 
beither  but  by  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  its  solid 
parts? 

17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  parts 
of  fire  or  snow  are  really  in  them,  whether  any  one's  senses  per- 
ceive them  or  no;  and  therefore  they  may  be  called  real  qualities, 
because  they  really  exist  in  those  bodies.  But  light,  heat,  white- 
ness, or  coldness,  are  no  more  really  in  them  than  sickness  or  pain 
is  in  manna.  Take  away  the  sensation  of  them;  let  not  the  eyes 
see  light  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear  sounds;  let  the  palate  not 
taste,  nor  the  nose  smell;  and  all  colours,  tastes^  odours,  and  sounds, 
as  they  are  such  particular  ideas,  vanish  and  cease,  and  are  reduced 
to  their  causes,  i.  e.  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  parts. 

18.  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  bulk  is  able  to  produce  in  us 
the  idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure;  and,  by  being  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  the  idea  of  motion.     This  idea  of  motion 
represents  it  as  it  really  is  in  the  manna  moving:   a  circle   or 
square  are  the  same,  whether  in  idea  or  existetice,  m  the  mind  or 
in  the  manna;  and  this  both  motion  and  figute  ate  really  in  the 
manna,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no:  this  every  body  is 
ready  to  agree  to.     Besides,  manna,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  its  parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  sensations  of 
sickness,  and  sometimes  of  acute  pains  ot  gripings,  in  us.     That 
these  ideas  of  sickness  and  pain  are  not  in  the  manna,  but  effects 
of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  nowhere  when  we  feel  them  not; 
this  also  every  one  readily  agrees  to.     And  yet  men  are  hardly  to 
be  brought  to  think  that  sweetness  and  whltfenesd  are  not  really  in 
manna,  which  are  but  the  effects  of  the  t)petations  of  manna  by  the 
motion,  size,  and  figure  of  its  particles  on  the  eyes  and  palate;  as 
the  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  manna  are  confessedly  nothing 
but  the  efiTects  of  its  operations  on  the  stomach  and  guts  by  the 
size,  motion,  and  figure  of  its  insensible  parts:  (for  by  nothing  else 
can  a  body  operate,  as  has  been  proved:)  as  if  it  could  not  operate 
on  the  6ves  and  palate,  and  thereby  produce  in  the  mind  particular 
distinct  ideas  which  in  itself  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  aUow  it  can 
operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  and  thereby  produce  ^tinct 
ideas  which  in  itself  it  has  not.     These  ideas  being  all  effects  of  the 
operations  of  manna  on  several  parts  of  our  bodies^  by  the  size^ 
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figure,  mimber,  and  motion  of  its  parts,  why  those  produced  by  the 
eyes  and  palate  should  rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in  the  manna 
than  those  produced  by  the  stomach  and  guts ;  or  why  the  pain 
and  sickness,  ideas  that  are  the  effects  of  manna,  should  be 
thought  to  be  nowhere  when  they  are  not  felt ;  and  yet  the  sweet- 
ness and  whiteness^  effects  of  the  same  manna  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  by  ways  equally  as  imknown,  should  be  thought  to  exist 
m  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  seen  nor  tasted;  would  need  some 
teason  to  explain. 

19^  Ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  resefnhlanees ;  of  secondary^ 
not. — ^Let  us  consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyry :  hin- 
der light  but  from  striking  on  it^  and  its  colours  vanish;  it  no 
longer  produces  any  such  ideas  in  us.  Upon  the  return  of  light,  it 
produces  these  appearances  on  us  again.  Can  any  one  think  any 
real  alterations  are  made  in  the  porphyry  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  light,  and  that  those  ideas  of  wluteness  and  redness  are 
really  in  porphyry  in  the  light,  when  it  is  plain  it  has  no  colour  in 
the  dark?  It  has  indeed  such  a  configuration  of  particles,  both 
night  and  day,  as  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rebounding  from 
some  parts  of  that  hard  stone,  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  redness, 
and  from  others  the  idea  of  whiteness.  But  whiteness  or  redness 
are  not  m  it  at  any  time,  but  such  a  texture  that  hath  llie  power  to 
produce  such  a  sensation  in  us. 

20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  altered 
into  a  dirty  one^  and  the  sweet  taste  into  an  oily  one.  What  real 
alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  pestle  make  in  any  body,  but  an 
alteration  of  the  texture  of  it  1 

21.  Ideas  being  thus  distinguished  and  understood,  we  may  be 
able  to  give  an  account  how  the  same  water,  at  the  same  time,  may 
produce  the  idea  of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the  other; 
whereas  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  water,  if  those  ideas  were 
really  in  it,  should  at  the  same  time  be  both  hot  and  cold.  For  if  we 
ima^ie  warmth  as  it  is  in  our  hands,  to  be  nothing  but  a  certain 
sort  and  degree  of  motion  in  the  minute  particles  of  our  nerves  or 
animal  spirits,  we  may  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  the  same 
water  may  at  the  same  time  produce  the  sensation  of  heat  in  one 
hand,  and  cold  in  the  other;  which  yet  figure  never  does,  that 
laever  producing  the  idea  of  a  square  by  one  hand  which  has  pro- 
duced the  idea  of  a  globe  by  another.  But  if  the  sensation  of  heat 
and  cold  be  nothing  but  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  motion 
of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caused  by  the  corpuscles  of  any 
other  body,  it  is  easy  to  be  understood  that  if  that  motion  be 
greater  in  one  hand  than  in  the  other,  if  a  body  be  applied  to  the 
two  hands,  which  has  in  its  minute  particles  a  greater  motion  than 
in  thosie  of  one  of  the  hands  and  a  less  than  in  those  of  the  other, 
it  will  increase  the  motion  of  the  one  hand,  and  le$^e&  it  in  the 
other,  and  so  cause  the  different  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  that 
depend  thei^eouk 

22.  I  hav6)  in  what  just  goes  before,  been  engaged  in  physical 
inquiries  a  little  farth^  than  peiliaps  I  intended.  But  it  being 
beoeseary  tQ  tiaake  the  nature  of  sensation  a  little  ujaderstood^  bxjA 
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to  make  the  difference  between  the  qualities  in  bodies  and  the  ideas 
produced  by  them  in  the  mind  to  be  distinctly  conceived,  without 
which  it  were  impossible  to  discourse  intelligibly  of  them,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  pardoned  this  little  excursion  into  natural  philosophy,  it 
being  necessary  in  our  present  inquiry  to  distinguish  the  primary 
and  real  qualities  of  bodies,  which  are  always  in  them,  (viz.  soli- 
dity, extension,  figure,  number,  and  motion  or  rest,  and  are  some- 
times perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the  bodies  they  are  in  are  big 
enough  singly  to  be  discerned,)  from  those  secondary  and  imputed 
qualities,  which  are  but  the  powers  of  several  combinations  of  those 
primary  ones,  when  they  operate  without  being  distinctly  dis- 
cerned ;  whereby  we  also  may  come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and 
what  are  not,  resemblances  of  something  really  existing  in  the 
bodies  we  denominate  from  them. 

23.  Three  aorta  of  qualities  in  bodies. — The  qualities  then  that 
are  in  bodies,  rightly  considered,  are  of  three  sorts : 

First.  The  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest 
of  their  solid  parts ;  those  are  in  them,  whether  we  perceive  them 
or  no ;  and  when  they  are  of  that  size  that  we  can  discover  them, 
we  have  by  these  an  idea  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  is  plain  in 
artificial  things.     These  I  call  primary  qualities. 

Secondly.  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  its 
insensible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on 
any  of  our  senses,  and  thereby  produce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of 
several  colours,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c.  These  are  usually  called 
sensible  qualities. 

Thirdly.  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the  parti- 
cular constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  a  change  in 
the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it 
operate  on  our  senses  differently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus 
the  sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white,  and  fire,  to  make  lead 
fluid.     These  are  usually  called  "  powers." 

The  first  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  I  think  may  be  properly 
called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  because  they  are  in  the 
things  themselves,  whether  they  are  perceived  or  no;  and  upon 
their  different  modifications  it  is  that  the  secondary  qualities 
depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon  other 
things,  which  powers  result  from  the  different  modifications  of 
those  primary  qualities. 

24.  The  first  are  resemblances ;  the  second  thought  resemblances^ 
but  are  not;  the  third  neither  are^  nor  are  thought  so. — But  though 
these  two  latter  sorts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  nothing  but 
powers,  relating  to  several  other  bodies,  and  residting  from  the  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  original  qualities,  yet  they  are  generally 
otherwise  thought  of.  For  the  second  sort,  viz.  the  powers  to  pro- 
duce several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses,  are  looked  upon  as  real  quar- 
lities  in  the  things  thus  affecting  us ;  but  the  third  sort  are  caJled 
and  esteemed  barely  powers,  v .  g.  the  idea  of  heat  or  light  which 
we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  toudi  from  the  sun,  are  commonly 
thought  real  qualities  existing  in  the  sun,  and  something  more  than 
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mere  powers  in  it.  But  when  we  consider  the  sun  in  reference  to 
wax^  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look  upon  the  whiteness  and 
softness  produced  in  the  wax5  not  as  qualities  in  the  sun,  but  effects 
produced  by  powers  in  it:  whereas,  if  rightly  considered,  these 
qualities  of  light  and  warmth,  which  are  perceptions  in  me  when  I 
am  warmed  or  enlightened  by  the  sun,  are  no  otherwise  in  the  sun 
than  the  changes  made  in  the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted, 
are  in  the  sun.  They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  sun, 
depending  on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is  able  in  the  one 
case  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of  some  of  the 
insensible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands  as  thereby  to  produce  in  me 
the  idea  of  light  or  heat,  and  in  the  other  it  is  able  so  to  alter  the 
bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  wax 
as  to  make  them  fit  to  produce  in  me  the  distinct  ideas  of  white 
and  fluid. 

25.  The  reason  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real  quali- 
ties, and  the  other  oidy  for  bare  powers,  seems  to  be  because  the 
ideas  we  have  of  distinct  colours,  sounds,  &c.  containing  nothing  at 
all  in  them  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think  them 
the  effects  of  these  primary  qualities  which  appear  not  to  our 
senses  to  operate  in  their  production,  and  with  which  they  have  not 
any  apparent  congruity  or  conceivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  are  so  forward  to  imagine  that  those  ideas  are  the  resemblances 
of  something  really  existing  in  the  objects  themselves,  since  sensa- 
tion discovers  nothing  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion  of  parts  in  their 
production,  nor  can  reason  show  how  bodies  by  their  bulk,  figure, 
and  motion,  should  produce  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or  yellow, 
&c.  But,  in  the  otner  case,  in  the  operations  of  bodies  changing 
the  qualities  one  of  another,  we  plainly  discover  that  the  quality 
produced  hath  commonly  no  resemblance  with  any  thing  in  the 
thing  producing  it;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of 
power.  For  though,  receiving  the  idea  of  heat  or  light  fi:om  the 
sun,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  a  perception  and  resembknce  of  such 
a  quality  in  the  sun,  yet  when  we  see  wax  or  a  fair  face  receive 
change  of  colour  from  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be  the 
perception  or  resemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  sun,  because  we  find 
not  those  different  colours  in  the  sun  itself:  for,  our  senses  being 
able  to  observe  a  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  sensible  qualities  in  two 
different  external  objects,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  pro- 
duction of  any  sensible  quality  in  any  subject  to  be  an  effect  of 
bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of  any  quality  which  was 
really  in  the  efficient,  when  we  find  no  such  sensible  quality  in  the 
thing  that  produced  it.  But  our  senses  not  being  able  to  discover 
any  unlikeness  between  the  idea  produced  in  us  and  the  quality  of 
the  object  producing  it,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  our  ideas  are 
resemblances  of  something  in  the  objects,  and  not  the  effects  of 
certain  powers  placed  in  the  modification  of  their  primary  qualities, 
with  which  primary  qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no 
resemblance. 

26.  Secondary  qualities  twofold:  firsts  immediately  perceivable; 
secondly  J  mediately  perceivable. — ^To  conclude:  Besides  those  before- 
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mentioned  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz.  bulk,  figure,  extension^ 
number,  and  motion  of  their  solid  parts,  all  the  rest  whereby  -we 
take  notice  of  bodies,  and  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  are 
nothing  else  but  several  powers  in  them  depending  on  those 
primary  qualities,  whereby  they  are  fitted,  either  by  immediately- 
operating  on  our  bodies,  to  produce  several  different  ideas  in  us;  or 
else,  by  operating  on  other  bodies,  so  to  change  their  primary  qua- 
lities as  to  render  them  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  us  different 
from  what  before  they  did.  The  former  of  these,  I  think,  may  be 
called  secondary  qualities  inmiediately  perceivable;  the  latter, 
secondary  qualities  mediately  perceivable. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  PERCEPTION. 

1.  Perception  the  first  simple  idea  of  refiection. — Perception,  as  it 
is  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind  exercised  about  our  ideas^  so  it  is  the 
first  and  simplest  idea  we  have  from  refiection,  and  is  by  some 
called  ^^  thinking  "  in  general.  Though  thinking,  in  the  propriety  of 
the  English  tongue,  signifies  that  sort  of  operation  of  the  mind 
about  its  ideas  wherein  the  mind  is  active;  where  it,  with  some 
degree  of  voluntary  attention,  considers  any  thing:  for  in  bare, 
naked  perception  the  mind  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  passive,  and 
what  it  perceives  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving. 

2.  Is  only  when  the  mind  receives  tfie  impression. — What  per- 
ception is,  every  one  will  know  better  by  refieotin^  on  what  he 
does  himself,  when  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  &c.  or  thinks,  than  by 
any  discourse  of  mine.  Whoever  refieots  on  what  passes  in  his 
own  <mind,  cannot  miss  it;  and  if  he  does  not  reflect,  all  the  words 
in  the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any  notion  of  it. 

3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the 
body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind;  whatever  impressions  are  made 
on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice  of  within ;  there 
is  no  perception.  Fire  may  burn  our  bodies  with  no  other  effect 
than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion  be  continued  to  the  brain, 
and  there  the  sense  of  heat  or  idea  of  pain  be  produced  ii:i  the 
mind,  wherein  comistB  actual  perception. 

4.  How  often  may  a  man  observe  in  himself,  that  whilst  his 
mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  some  objects,  and 
curiously  surveying  some  ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no  notioe  of 
impressions  of  sounding  bodies  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing, 
with  the  same  alteration  that  uses  to  be  for  the  producing  the  idea 
of  sound!  A  sufficient  impulse  there  may  be  on  the  oi^gan;  but 
it  not  r^^hing  the  observation  of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  per- 
ception: and  though  the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  c^ 
sound  be  made  in  the  ear,  yet  no  soimd  is  heard.  Want  of  s^isa- 
tion  in  this  case  is  not  through  any  defect  in  the  organ,  or  that  the 
man's  ears  are  less  affected  than  at  other  times  when  he  does  hear; 
but  that  which  uses  to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in  by  the 
usual  organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  understanding,  and 
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SO  imprintmg  no  idea  on  the  mind,  there  follows  no  sensation.  So 
that  wherever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there  some  idea  is 
actually  produced,  and  present  in  the  understanding. 

5.  Children^  ikomh  they  have  ideas  in  the  wombj  have  none 
innate. — Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  children,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  senses  about  objects  that  affect  them  in  the  womb,  receive 
some  few  ideas  before  they  are  born,  as  the  unavoidable  effects 
either  of  the  bodies  that  environ  them,  or  else  of  those  wants  or 
diseases  they  suffer;  amongst  which  (if  one  may  conjecture  con- 
cerning things  not  very  capable  of  examination)  I  think  the  ideas 
of  hunger  and  warmth  are  two,  which  probably  are  some  of  the 
first  that  children  have,  and  which  they  scarce  ever  part  with  again. 

6.  But  though  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  children  receive 
some  ideas  before  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  these  simple  ideas 
are  far  from  those  innate  princijJLes  which  some  contend  for,  and 
we  above  have  rejected.  These  here  mentioned,  being  the  effects 
of  sensation,  are  only  troxa  some  affections  of  the  body  which  hap- 
pen to  them  there,  and  so  depend  on  something  exterior  to  the 
jnind;  no  otherwise  differing  in  their  manner  of  production  from 
other  ideas  derived  from  sense,  but  only  in  the  precedency  of  time: 
whereas  those  innate  principles  are  supposed  to  be  quite  of  another 
naturp,  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  any  accidental  alterations  in  or 
operations  on  the  body ;  but,  as  it  were,  original  characters  impressed 
upon  it  in  the  very  first  moment  of  its  bemg  and  constitution. 

7.  Which  ideas  first^  is  not  evident. — As  there  are  some  ideas 
which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  may  be  introduced  into  the 
minds  of  children  in  the  womb,  subservient  to  the  necessities  of 
their  life  and  being  there;  so  after  they  are  born  those  ideas  are 
the  earliest  imprinted  which  happen  to  be  the  sensible  qualities 
which  first  occur  to  them :  amongst  which,  light  is  not  the  least 
considerable,  nor  of  the  weakest  efficacy.  And  how  covetous  the 
mind  is  to  be  furnished  with  all  such  ideas  as  have  no  pain  accom- 
panying them,  may  be  a  little  guessed  by  what  is  observable  in 
children  new  born,  who  always  turn  their  ejos  to  that  part  from 
whence  the  light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  please.  But  the  ideas 
that  are  most  familiar  at  first  being  various,  according  to  the  divers 
circumstances  of  children's  first  entertainment  in  the  world,  the 
^rder  whe?:ein  the  several  ideas  come  at  first  into  the  mind  is  very 
various  and  uncertain  also,  neither  is  it  much  material  to  know  it. 

8.  Ideas  of  sensation  often  changed  by  the  judgment — We  are 
farther  to  consider  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas  we  receive 
by  sensation  are  often  in  grown  people  altered  by  the  judgment 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a 
round  globe  of  any  uniform  colour,  v.  g.  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it 
IS  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a  fiat 
circle  variously  shadowed,  with  several  degrees  of  light  and  bright- 
ueas  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we  having  by  use  been  accustomed 
to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to 
make  in  us,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  of  light 
hy  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figures  of  bodies,  the  judgment 
presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the  appearances  mto  their 
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causes :    so  that,  from  that  which  truly  is  variety  of  shadow  or 
colour  collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure, 
and  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure  and  an  uni- 
form colour;  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane 
variously  coloured,  as  is  evident  in  painting.     To  which  purpose  I 
shall  here  insert  a  problem  of  that  very  ingenious  and  studious 
promoter  of  real  knowledge,  the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Molineux, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since; 
and  it  is  this:  ^^  Suppose  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and 
taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere 
of  the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell, 
when  he  felt  one  and   the   other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  the 
sphere.     Suppose  then  the  cube  and  sphere  placed  on  a  table,  and 
the  blind  man  to  be  made  to  see;  query.  Whether  by  his  sight, 
before  he  touched  them,  he  could  now  distinguish  and  tell  which 
is  the  globe,  which  the  cube?"     To  which  the  acute  and  judicious 
proposer  answers :  "  Not.     For  though  he  has  obtained  the  experi- 
ence of  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube,  afifects  his  touch  ;  yet  he  has  not 
yet  attained  the  experience,  that  what  afifects  his  touch  so  or  so 
must  afifect  his  sight  so  or  so ;  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the 
cube,  that  pressed  his  hand  imequally,  shall  appear  to  his  eye  as 
it  does  in  tne  cube."     I  agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman,  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  his  problem ; 
and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  would  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  say  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube, 
whilst  he  only  saw  them  ;  though  he  could  unerringly  name  them 
by  his  touch,  and  certainly  distinguish  them  by  the  diflference  of 
their  figures  felt.     This  I  have  set  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader, 
as  an  occasion  for  him  to  consider  how  much  he  may  be  beholden 
to  experience,  improvement,  and  acquired  notions,  where  he  thinks 
he  has  not  the  least  use  or  help  from  them ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
cause this  observing  gentleman  farther  adds,  that   having  upon 
the  occasion  of  my  book  proposed  this  to  divers  very  ingemous 
men,  he  hardly  ever  met  with  one  that  at  first  gave  the  answer  to 
it  which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  reasons  they  were  con- 
vinced. 

9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usual  in  any  of  our  ideas  but  those 
received  by  sight ;  because  sight,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  our 
senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which 
are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense ;  and  also  the  far  dififef  ent  ideas  of 
space,  figure,  and  motion,  the  several  varieties  whereof  change  the 
appearances  of  its  proper  objects,  viz.  light  and  colours ;  we  bring 
ourselves  by  use  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many 
cases,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  expe- 
rience, is  performed  so  constantly  and  so  quick,  that  we  take  that 
for  the  perception  of  our  sensation  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our 
judgment ;  so  that  one,  viz.  that  of  sensation,  serves  only  to  excite 
the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  notice  of  itself;  as  a  man  who  reads 
or  hears  with  attention  and  understanding,  takes  little  ndtice  of 
the  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him 
by  them. 
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10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little  notice, 
if  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  per- 
formed: for  as  itself  is  thought  to  take  up  no  space,  to  have  no 
extension,  so  its  actions  seem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of 
them  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant.  I  speak  this  in  com- 
parison to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  easily  observe 
this  in  his  own  thoughts  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  on  them. 
How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do  our  minds  with  one  glance  see 
all  the  parts  of  a  demonstration,  which  may  veiy  well  be  called  a 
long  one,  if  we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into 
words,  and  step  by  step  show  it  another!  Secondly.  We  shall  not 
be  so  much  surprised  that  this  is  done  in  us  with  so  little  notice, 
if  we  consider  how  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a 
custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  m  us  without  our  notice. 
Habits,  especially  such  as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at  last  to 
produce  actions  in  us  which  often  escape  our  observation.  How 
frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with  our  eye-lids,  without 
perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in  the  dark!  Men,  that  by  custom 
have  got  the  use  of  a  by-word,  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pro- 
nounce sounds  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  them- 
selves neither  hear  nor  observe.  And  therefore  it  is  not  so  strange 
that  our  mind  should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  sensation  into 
that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  serve  only  to  excite  the  other, 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it. 

IL  Perception  puts  the  difference  between  animals  and  inferior 
beings. — This  faculty  of  perception  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which 
puts  the  distinction  betwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  inferior 
parts  of  nature.  For  however  vegetables  have,  many  of  them,  some 
degrees  of  motion,  and,  upon  the  different  application  of  other 
bodies  to  them,  do  very  briskly  alter  their  figures  and  motions,  and  so 
have  obtained  the  name  of  ^'  sensitive  plants  "  from  a  motion  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  which  in  animals  follows  upon  sensa- 
tion; yet  I  suppose  it  is  all  bare  mechanism,  and  no  otherwise 
produced  than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat-beard  by  the  insinuation 
of  the  particles  of  moisture,  or  the  shortening  of  a  rope  by  the 
aflPusion  of  water.  All  which  is  done  without  any  sensation  in  the 
subject,  or  the  having  or  receiving  any  ideas. 

12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  some  degree  in  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals; though  in  some  possibly  the  avenues  provided  by  nature 
for  the  reception  of  sensations  are  so  few,  and  the  perception  they 
are  received  with  so  obscure  and  dull,  that  it  comes  extremely  short 
of  the  quickness  and  variety  of  sensations  which  is  in  other  ani- 
mals: but  yet  it  is  sufficient  for  and  wisely  adapted  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  that  sort  of  animals  who  are  thus  made ;  so  that 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker  plainly  appears  in  all  the 
parts  of  this  stupendous  fabric,  and  all  the  several  degrees  and 
ranks  of  creatures  in  it. 

13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyster  or  cockle, 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick  senses 
as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals;  nor,  if  it  had,  would  it,  in  that 
state  and  incapacity  of  transferring  itself  fi:om  one  place  to  another. 
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be  bettered  by  them.  What  good  would  eight  and  hearing  do  to  a 
creature  that  cannot  move  itself  to  or  from  the  objects  wherein  at 
a  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil?  And  would  not  quickness  of 
sensation  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  animal  that  must  lie  still  where 
chance  has  once  placed  it,  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or 
warmer,  clean  or  foul,  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  itf 

14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  tnere  is  some  small  dull  per- 
ception whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  perfect  insensibiKty. 
And  that  this  may  be  so,  we  have  plain  instances  even  in  mankind 
itself.  Take  one  in  whom  decrepit  old  age  has  blotted  out  the 
memory  of  his  past  knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out  the  ideas  his 
mind  was  formerly  stored  with;  and  has,  by  destroying  his  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell  quite,  and  his  taste  to  a  great  degree,  stopped 
up  almost  all  the  passages  for  new  ones  to  enter;  or  if  there  be 
some  of  the  inlets  yet  half  open,  the  impressions  made  are  scarce 
perceived,  or  not  at  all  retained.  How  far  such  an  one  (notwith- 
standing all  that  is  boasted  of  innate  principles)  is  in  his  know- 
ledge and  intellectual  faculties  above  the  condition  of  a  cockle  or 
an  oyster,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  And  if  a  man  had  passed  sixty 
years  in  such  a  state,  as  it  is  possible  he  might  as  well  as  three  days, 
I  wonder  what  difference  there  would  have  been,  in  any  intellectual 
perfections,  between  him  and  the  lowest  degree  of  animals. 

15.  Perception  the  inlet  of  knowledge. — ^Perception,  then,  being 
the  first  step  and  degree  towards  knowledge  and  the  inlet  of 
all  the  materials  of  it,  the  fewer  senses  any  man  as  well  as  any 
other  creature  hath,  and  the  fewer  and  duller  the  impressions  are 
that  are  made  by  them,  and  the  duller  the  faculties  are  that  are 
employed  about  them,  the  more  remote  are  they  from  that  know- 
ledge which  is  to  be  found  in  some  men.  But  this,  being  in  great 
variety  of  degrees,  (as  may  be  perceived  amongst  men,)  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  discovered  in  the  several  species  of  animals,  much  less  in 
their  particular  individuals.  It  suffices  me  only  to  have  remarked 
here,  that  perception  is  the  first  operation  of  all  our  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge  into  our  minds.  And  I 
am  apt,  too,  to  imagine  that  it  is  perception  in  the  lowest  degree 
of  it  which  puts  the  boundaries  between  animals  and  the  inferior 
ranks  of  creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  conjecture  by 
the  by,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand  which  way  the 
learned  shall  determine  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  RETENTION. 

1.  Contemplation. — The  next  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
makes^  a  fartner  progress  towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call 
retention,  or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas  which  from  sensa- 
tion or  reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is  done  two  ways.  First, 
by  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought  into  it  for  some  time  actually 
in  view,  which  is  called  contemplation. 

2.  Memory. — The  other  way  of  retention  is  the  power  to  revive 
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again  in  our  minds  those  ideas  which  a;fter  imprinting  have  dis- 
appeared, or  have  been  as  it  were  laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and  thus 
we  do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet,  the  object 
being  removed.  This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  store- 
house of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind  of  man,  not  being 
capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and  consideration  at 
once,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas, 
which  at  another  time  it  might  have  use  of.  But  our  ideas  being 
nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  any 
thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying  up  of  our 
ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no  more  but  this, 
— ^that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cases,  to  revive  perceptions 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
them, — ^that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are 
actually  nowhere,  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind  when  it 
will  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  them  anew  on 
itself,  though  some  with  more,  some  with  less,  difficulty;  some 
more  lively,  and  others  more  obscurely.  And  thus  it  is  by  the 
assistance  of  this  faculty  that  we  are  said  to  have  all  those  ideas 
in  our  understandings,  which  though  we  do  not  actually  contem- 
plate, yet  we  can  bring  in  sight,  and  make  appear  again  and  be  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  those  sensible  qualities 
which  first  imprinted  them  there. 

3.  Attention^  repetition^  pleasure^  and  pain  fix  idea^, — Attention 
and  repetition  help  much  to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory; 
bat  those  which  naturally  at  first  make  the  deepest  and  most  last- 
ing impression,  are  those  which  are  accompanied  with  pleasure  or 
pain.  The  great  business  of  the  senses  being  to  make  us  take 
notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,  it  is  wisely  ordered 
by  nature  (as  has  been  shown)  that  pain  should  accompany  the 
reception  of  several  ideas;  which,  supplying  the  place  of  considera- 
tion and  reasoning  in  children,  and  acting  quicker  than  considera- 
tion in  grown  men,  makes  both  the  young  and  old  avoid  painful 
objects  with  that  haste  which  is  necessary  for  their  preservation, 
and  in  both  settles  in  the  memory  a  caution  for  the  future. 

4.  Ideas  fade  in  the  memory. — Concerning  the  several  degrees 
of  lasting  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  we  may 
observe,  that  some  of  them  have  been  produced  in  the  understand-? 
ing  by  an  object  affecting  the  senses  once  only,  and  no  more  than 
once:  others,  that  have  more  than  once  offered  themselves  to  the 
senses,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of;  the  mind,  either  heed-? 
less  as  in  children,  or  otherwise  employed  as  in  men,  intent  only 
on  one  thing,  not  setting  the  stamp  deep  into  itself:  and  in  some, 
where  they  are  set  on  with  care  and  repeated  impressions,  either 
through  the  temper  of  the  body  or  some  other  default,  the  memory 
is  very  weak.  In  all  these  cases,  ideas  in  the  mind  quickly  fade, 
and  often  vanish  quite  out  of  the  imderstanding,  leaving  no  more 
footsteps  or  remaining  characters  of  themselves,  than  shadows  do 
flying  over  fields  of  com;  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them  as  if 
they  never  had  been  there. 
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5.  Thus  many  of  those  ideas  which  were  produced  in  the  minds 
of  children  in  the  beginning  of  their  sensation,  (some  of  which 
perhaps,  as  of  some  pleasures  and  pains,  were  before  they  were  bom, 
and  others  in  their  in&ncy,)  if  in  the  future  course  of  their  lives 
they  are  not  repeated  again,  are   quite  lost,  without  the  least 

flimpse  remaining  of  them.  This  may  be  observed  in  those  who 
y  some  mischance  have  lost  their  sight  when  they  were  very 
young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours,  haying  been  but  slightly  taken 
notice  of,  and  ceasing  to  be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out;  so  that 
some  years  after  there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours 
left  in  their  minds,  than  in  those  of  people  bom  blind.  The  me- 
mory in  some  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle : 
but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of 
those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  retentive; 
so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise 
of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kinds  of  objects  which  at  first 
occasioned  them,  the  pnnt  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  remains 
nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our 
youth  often  die  before  us;  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those 
tombs  to  which  we  are  approaching;  where  though  the  brass  and 
marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  efiaced  by  time,  and  the 
imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
laid  in  fading  colours;  and  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and 
disappear.  How  much  the  constitution  of  our  bodies,  and  the  make 
of  our  animal  spirits,  are  concerned  in  this ;  and  whether  the  temper 
of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains  the  cha- 
racters drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free-stone,  and  in 
others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not  here  inquire:  though  it 
may  seem  probable  that  the  constitution  of  the  body  does  some- 
times influence  the  memory;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease 
quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a 
few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which 
seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

6.  Constantly  repeated  ideals  can  scarce  be  lost — But  concerning 
the  ideas  themselves  it  is  easy  to  remark,  that  those  that  are  often- 
est  refreshed  (amongst  which  are  those  that  are  conveyed  into  the 
mind  by  more  ways  than  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of  the  objects 
or  actions  that  produce  them,  fix  themselves  best  in  the  memory, 
and  remain  clearest  and  longest  there:  and  therefore  those  which 
are  of  the  original  qualities  of  bodies,  viz.  solidity,  extension,  figure, 
motion,  and  rest;  and  those  that  almost  constantly  affect  our 
bodies,  as  heat  and  cold;  and  those  which  are  the  affections  of  all 
kinds  of  beings,  as  existence,  duration,  and  number,  which  almost 
every  object  that  affects  our  senses,  every  thought  which  employs 
our  minds,  bring  along  with  them:  these,  I  say,  and  the  like  ideas, 
are  seldom  quite  lost  whilst  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

7.  In  remembering,  the  mind  is  often  active, — In  this  secondary 
perception,  as  I  may  so  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are 
lodged  in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely 
passive ;  the  appearances  of  those  dormant  pictures  depending  some- 
times on  the  will.     The  mind  very  often  sets  itself  on  work  in 
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search  of  some  hidden  Idea,  and  turns,  as  it  were,  the  eye  of  the 
soul  upon  it ;  though  sometimes  too  they  start  up  in  our  minds  of 
their  own  accord,  and  offer  themselves  to  the  imderstanding,  and 
very  often  are  roused  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open 
daylight  by  some  turbulent  and  tempestuous  passion;  our  affec- 
tions bringing  ideas  to  our  memory  which  had  otherwise  lain  quiet 
and  unregarded.  This  farther  is  to  be  observed  concerning  ideas 
lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon  occasion  revived  by  the  mind, — 
that  they  are  not  only  (as  the  word  "  revive "  imports)  none  of 
them  new  ones,  but  also  that  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  as  of  a 
former  impression,  and  renews  its  acquaintance  with  them  as  with 
ideas  it  had  known  before.  So  that  though  ideas  formerly  im- 
printed are  not  all  constantly  in  view,  yet  in  remembrance  they  are 
constantly  known  to  be  such  as  have  been  formerly  imprinted,  i.  e. 
in  view,  and  taken  notice  of  before  by  the  imderstanding. 

8.  Two  defects  in  the  memory ^  oblivion  and  slowness. — ^Memory, 
in  an  intellectual  creature,  is  necessary  in  the  next  degree  to  per- 
ception. It  is  of  so  great  moment,  that  where  it  is  wanting  all  the 
rest  of  our  faculties  are  in  a  great  measure  useless ;  and  we  in  our 
thoughts,  reasonings,  and  knowledge  could  not  proceed  beyond 
present  objects,  were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  our  memories, 
wherein  there  may  be  two  defects. 

First,  That  it  loses  the  idea  quite ;  and  so  far  it  produces  perfect 
ignorance.  For  since  we  can  know  nothing  farther  than  we  have 
the  idea  of  it,  when  that  is  gone  we  are  in  perfect  ignorance. 

Secondly.  That  it  moves  slowly,  and  retrieves  not  the  ideas  that 
it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  store,  quick  enough  to  serve  the  mind 
upon  occasions.  This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  degree,  is  stupidity ;  and 
he  who  through  this  default  in  his  memory  has  not  the  ideas  that 
are  really  preserved  there  ready  at  hand  when  need  and  occasion 
calls  for  them,  were  almost  as  good  be  without  them  quite,  since 
they  serve  him  to  little  purpose.  The  dull  man,  who  loses  the 
opportunity  whilst  he  is  seeking  in  his  mind  for  those  ideas  that 
should  serve  his  turn,  is  not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge 
than  one  that  is  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  business  therefore  of 
the  memory  to  furnish  to  the  mind  those  dormant  ideas  which  it 
has  present  occasion  for ;  in  the  having  them  ready  at  hand  on  all 
occasions,  consists  that  which  we  call  invention,  fancy,  and  quick- 
ness of  parts. 

9.  These  are  defects  we  may  observe  in  the  memory  of  one  man 
compared  with  another.  There  is  another  defect  which  we  may 
conceive  to  be  in  the  memory  of  man  in  general,  compared  with 
some  superior  created  intellectual  beings,  which  in  this  faculty  may 
so  fer  excel  man,  that  they  may  have  constantly  in  view  the  whole 
sense  of  all  their  former  actions,  wherein  no  one  of  the  thoughts 
they  have  ever  had  may  slip  out  of  their  sight.  The  omniscience 
of  God,  who  knows  ail  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  to 
whom  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  always  lie  open,  may  satisfy  us 
of  the  possibility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt  but  God  may  com- 
municate to  those  glorious  spirits,  his  immediate  attendants,  any  of 
his  perfections  in  what  proportion  he  pleases,  as  far  as  created 
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finite  beings  can  be  capable!  It  is  reported  of  that  prodigy  of 
parts,  Monsieur  Pascal,  that,  till  the  decay  of  his  health  had  im- 
paired his  memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read, 
or  thought  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age.  This  is  a  privilege  so 
little  known  to  most  men,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  to  those 
who,  after  the  ordinary  way,  measure  all  others  by  themselves; 
but  yet,  when  considered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts 
towards  greater  perfections  of  it  in  superior  ranks  of  spirits*  For 
this  of  Im*.  Pascal  was  still  with  the  narrowness  that  human  minds 
are  confined  to  here, — of  having  great  variety  of  ideas  only  by  suc- 
cession, not  all  at  once :  whereas  the  several  degrees  of  angels  may 
probably  have  larger  views,  and  some  of  them  be  endowed  with 
capacities  able  to  retain  together  and  constantly  set  before  them, 
as  in  one  picture,  all  their  past  knowledge  at  once.  This,  we  may 
conceive,  would  be  no  small  advantage  to  the  knowledge  of  a  think- 
ing man,  if  all  his  past  thoughts  and  reasonings  could  be  always 
present  to  him;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  it  one  of  those 
ways  wherein  the  knowledge  of  separate  spirits  may  exceedingly 
surpass  ours. 

10.  Brutes  have  memory. — This  faculty  of  laying  up  and  retain- 
ing the  ideas  that  are  brought  into  the  mind,  several  other  animals 
seem  to  have  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  man.     For,  to  pass  by 
other  instances,  birds'  learnmg  of  tunes,  and  the  endeavours  one 
may  observe  in  them  to  hit  the  notes  right,  put  it  past  doubt  with 
me  that  they  have  perception,  and  retain  ideas  in  their  memories, 
and  use  them  for  patterns.     For  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  conform  their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is 
plain  they  do)  of  which  they  had  no  ideas.     For  though  I  should 
grant  sound  may  mechanically  cause  a  certain  motion  of  the  ani- 
mal spirits  in  the  brains  of  those  birds  whilst  the  tune  is  actually 
playing,  and  that  motion  may  be  continued  on  to  the  muscles  of 
the  wings,  and  so  the  bird  mechanicallv  be  driven  away  by  certain 
noises,  because  this  may  tend  to  the  burd's  preservation ;  yet  that 
can  never  be  supposed  a  reason  why  it  should  cause  mechanically 
either  whilst  the  tune  was  playing,  much  less  after  it  has  ceased, 
such  a  motion  in  the  organs  of  the  bird's  voice  as  should  conform 
it  to  the  notes  of  a  foreign  sound,  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  use 
to  the  bird's  preservation.     But,  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with  any 
appearance  of  reason  be  supposed  (much  less  proved)  that  birds 
without  sense  and  memory  can  approach  their  notes,  nearer  and 
nearer  by  degrees,  to  a  tune  played  yesterday ;  which  if  they  have 
no  idea  of  in  their  memory  is  now  nowhere,  nor  can  be  a  pattern 
for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  essays  can  bring  them 
nearer  to ;  since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sound  of  a  pipe  should 
leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which  not  at  first,  but  by  their  after- 
endeavours,  should  produce  the  like  sounds ;  and  why  the  sounds 
they  make  themselves  should  not  make  traces  which  they  should 
follow,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pipe,  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OP  DISCERNING,  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  MIND. 

1.  No  knowledge  without  discerning. — Another  faculty  we  may 
take  notice  of  in  our  minds,  is  that  of  discerning  and  distinguishing 
between  the  several  ideas  it  has.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  con- 
fused perception  of  something  in  general :  unless  the  mind  had  a 
distinct  perception  of  different  objects  and  their  qualities,  it  would 
be  capaUe  of  very  little  knowledge ;  though  the  bodies  that  affect 
us  were  as  busy  about  us  as  they  are  now,  and  the  mind  were  con- 
tinually employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty  of  distinguishing 
one  thing  from  another,  depends  the  evidence  and  certainty  of 
several  even  very  general  propositions,  which  have  passed  for  innate 
truths ;  because  men,  overlooking  the  true  cause  why  those  propo- 
sitions find  universal  assent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native  uniform 
impressions :  whereas  it  in  truth  depends  upon  this  clear  discern- 
ing faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the 
same  or  different.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

2.  TTie  difference  of  wit  and  judgment — How  much  the  imperfec- 
tion of  accurately  discriminating  ideas  one  from  another  lies  either 
in  the  dulness  or  faults  of  the  organs  of  sense,  or  want  of  acute- 
ness,  exercise,  or  attention  in  the  understanding,  or  hastiness  and 
precipitancy  natural  to  some  tempers,  I  will  not  here  examine :  it 
suffices  to  take  notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that  the 
mind  may  reflect  on  and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that  conse- 
quence to  its  other  knowledge,  that  so  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itself 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of  for  the  distinguishing  one  thing 
from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confused,  and  our  reason 
and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the 
memory  ready  at  hand  consists  quickness  of  parts ;  in  this  of  hav- 
ing them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another  where  there  is  but  the  least  difference,  consists 
in  a  great  measure  the  exactness  of  judgment  and  clearness  of 
reason  which  is  to  be  observed  in  one  man  above  another.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some  reason  of  that  common  observa- 
tion,— ^that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memo- 
ries, have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason.  For, 
wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  toge- 
ther with  quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be  found  any  resem- 
blance or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and 
agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy;  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies 
quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully  one  from  another 
ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid 
being  misled  by  similitude  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for 
another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor 
and  allusion,  wherein  for  the  most  part  lies  that  entertainment  and 
pleasantry  of  wit  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  therefore 
80  acceptable  to  all  people;  because  its  beauty  appears  at  first 
sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of  thought  to  examine  what 
truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it.     The  mind,  without  looking  any  far-. 
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ther,  rests  satisfied  with  the  agreeableness  of  the  picture  and  the 
gaietj  of  the  fancj :  and  it  is  a  kind  of  an  affront  to  go  about  to 
examine  it  by  the  severe  rules  of  truth  and  good  reason ;  whereby 
it  appears  that  it  consists  in  something  that  is  not  perfectly  con- 
formable to  them. 

3.  Clearness  alone  hinders  confusion, — ^To  the  well  distinguishing 
our  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes  that  they  be  clear  and  determinate; 
and  when  they  are  so,  it  will  not  breed  any  confusion  or  mistake 
about  them,  though  the  senses  should  (as  sometimes  they  do)  convey 
them  from  the  same  object  differently  on  different  occasions,  and 
so  seem  to  err.  For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  should  from  sugar 
have  a  bitter  taste,  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a  sweet 
one,  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's  mind  would  be  as  clear 
and  distinct  from  the  idea  of  sweet  as  if  he  had  tasted  only  galL 
Nor  does  it  make  any  more  confusion  between  the  two  ideas  of 
sweet  and  bitter,  that  the  same  sort  of  body  produces  at  one  time 
one  and  at  another  time  another  idea  by  the  taste,  than  it  makes  a 
confusion  in  two  ideas  of  white  and  sweet,  or  white  and  round, 
that  the  same  piece  of  sugar  produces  them  both  in  the  mind  at 
the  same  time.  And  the  ideas  of  orange-colour  and  azure  that  are 
produced  in  the  mind  by  the  same  parcel  of  the  infusion  of  lignum 
nephriticuniy  are  no  less  distinct  ideas  than  those  of  the  same  colours 
taken  from  two  very  different  bodies. 

4.  Comparing, — The  comparing  them  one  with  another,  in 
respect  of  extent,  degrees,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumstances, 
is  another  operation  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon 
which  depends  all  that  large  tribe  of  ideas  comprehended  under 
relation ;  which  of  how  vast  an  extent  it  is,  I  shaU  have  occasion  to 
consider  hereafter. 

5.  Brutes  compare^  but  imperfectly, — How  far  brutes  partake  in 
this  faculty,  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  I  imagine  they  have  it  not 
in  any  great  degree :  for  though  they  probably  have  several  ideas 
distinct  enough,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human 
understanding,  when  it  has  sufficiently  distinguished  any  ideas  so 
as  to  perceive  them  to  be  perfectly  different,  and  so  consequently 
two,  to  cast  about  and  consider  in  what  circumstances  they  are 
capable  to  be  compared.  And  therefore,  I  think,  beasts  compare 
not  their  ideas  farther  than  some  sensible  circumstances  annexed  to 
the  objects  themselves.  The  other  power  of  comparing  which  may 
be  observed  in  men,  belonging  to  general  ideas,  and  useful  only  to 
abstract  reasonings,  we  may  probably  conjecture  beasts  have  not. 

6.  Compounding. — The  next  operation  we  may  observe  in  the 
mind  about  its  ideas  is  composition ;  whereby  it  puts  together  seve- 
ral of  those  simple  ones  it  has  received  from  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, and  combines  them  into  complex  ones.  Under  this  of  com- 
position may  be  reckoned  also  that  of  enlarging ;  wherein  though 
the  composition  does  not  so  much  appear  as  m  more  complex  ones, 
yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  putting  several  ideas  together,  though  of 
the  same  kind.  Thus,  by  adding  several  units  together  we  make 
the  idea  of  a  dozen,  and  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of 
several  perches  we  frame  that  of  a  furiong. 
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7.  Brutes  compound  but  little.  —  In  this  also  I  suppose  brutes 
come  tax  short  of  men.  For  though  thej  take  in  and  retain  toge- 
ther several  combinations  or  simple  ideas ;  (as  possibly  the  shape, 
smell,  and  voice  of  his  master  make  up  the  complex  idea  a  dog  has 
of  him,  or  rather  are  so  many  distinct  marks  whereby  he  knows 
him;)  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of  themselves  ever  compound 
them  and  make  complex  ideas.  And  perhaps  even  where  we  think 
they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  onlv  one  simple  one  that  directs 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  several  things,  which  possibly  they  dis- 
tinguish less  by.  their  sight  than  we  imagine.  For  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  that  a  oitch  will  nurse,  play  with,  and  be  fond  of 
young  foxes,  as  much  as  and  in  place  of  her  puppies,  if  you  can  but 
get  them  once  to  suck  her  so  lon^  that  her  millk  may  go  through 
them.  And  those  animals  which  nave  a  numerous  brood  of  young 
ones  at  once  appear  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  number;  for 
though  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their  young  that  are 
taken  from  them  whilst  they  are  in  sight  or  hearing,  yet  if  one  or 
two  of  them  be  stolen  from  them  in  their  absence  or  without 
noise,  they  appear  not  to  miss  them,  or  to  have  any  sense  that 
their  number  is  lessened. 

8.  Naming. — When  children  have  bv  repeated  sensations  got 
ideas  fixed  in  their  memories,  they  begm  by  degrees  to  learn  the 
use  of  signs.  And  when  they  have  got  the  skill  to  apply  the 
organs  of  speech  to  the  firaming  of  articulate  sounds,  they  begin  to 
make  use  of  words  to  signify  their  ideas  to  others.  These  verbal 
signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from  others,  and  sometimes  make 
themselves,  as  one  may  observe  among  the  new  and  imusual 
names  children  often  give  to  things  in  their  first  use  of  language. 

9.  Abstracting. — The  use  of  words  then  being  to  stand  as  out- 
ward marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being  taken  from 
particular  things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in  should 
have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless.  To  prevent  this,  the 
mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  frY)m  particular  objects, 
to  become  general ;  which  is  done  by  considering  them  as  they  are 
in  the  mind  such  appearances  separate  from  all  other  existences, 
and  the  circumstances  of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other 
concomitant  ideas.  This  is  called  "abstraction,"  whereby  ideas  taken 
from  particular  beings  become  general  representatives  of  all  of  the 
same  kind ;  and  their  names,  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever 
exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas.  Such  precise,  naked 
appearances  in  the  mind,  without  considering  how,  whence,  or  with 
what  others  they  came  there,  the  understanding  lays  up  (with 
names  commonly  annexed  to  them)  as  the  standards  to  rtmk  real 
existences  into  sorts,  as  they  agree  with  these  patterns,  and  to 
denominate  them  accordingly.  Thus,  the  same  colour  being 
observed  to-day  in  chalk  or  snow,  which  the  mind  yesterday 
received  from  milk,  it  considers  that  appearance  alone,  makes  it  a 
representative  of  all  of  that  kind,  and,  having  given  it  the  name 
"whiteness,"  it  by  that  sound  signifies  the  same  quality  where- 
soever to  be  imagmed  or  met  with ;  and  thus  universals,  whether 
ideas  or  termS;  are  made. 
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10.  Brutes  abstract  not — If  it  may  be  doubted  whether  beasts 
compound  and  enlarge  their  ideas  that  way  to  any  degree,  this,  I 
think,  I  may  be  positive  in,  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  not  at 
all  in  them,  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts 
a  perfect  distinction  between  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  exceUency 
which  the  faculties  of  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to.  For  it  is 
evident  we  observe  no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general 
signs  for  universal  ideas ;  from  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine, 
that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting  or  making  general 
ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of  words  or  any  other  general  signs. 

11.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit  organs  to  frame 
articulate  sounds,  that  they  have  no  use  or  knowledge  of  general 
words :  since  many  of  them,  we  find,  can  fashion  such  sounds  and 
pronounce  words  distinctly  enough,  but  never  with  any  such  appli- 
cation. And,  on  the  other  side,  men  who,  through  some  defect  in 
the  organs,  want  words,  yet  fail  not  to  express. their  universal  ideas 
by  signs,  which  serve  them  instead  of  general  words ;  a  &culty  which 
we  see  beasts  come  short  in.  And  therefore,  I  think,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  discriminated  from 
man;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein  they  are  wholly 
separated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  vast  a  distance.  For  if 
they  have  any  ideas  at  aU,  and  are  not  bare  machines,  (as  some 
would  have  them,)  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  some  reason.  It 
seems  as  evident  to  me  that  they  do,  some  of  them,  in  certain 
instances  reason,  as  that  they  have  sense ;  but  it  is  only  in  parti- 
cular ideas,  just  as  they  received  them  from  their  senses.  They  are, 
the  best  of  them,  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not 
(as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind  of  abstraction. 

12.  Idiots  and  madmen. — How  far  idiots  are  concerned  in  the 
want  or  weakness  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  faculties,  an  exact 
observation  of  their  several  ways  of  faltering  would  no  doubt  dis- 
cover. For  those  who  either  perceive  but  dully,  or  retain  the  ideas 
that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who  cannot  readily  excite  or 
compound  them,  will  have  little  matter  to  think  on.  Those  who 
cannot  distinguish,  compare,  and  abstract,  would  hardly  be  able  to 
understand  and  make  use  of  language,  or  judge,  or  reason,  to  any 
tolerable  degree;  but  only  a  little  and  imperfectly  about  things 
present  and  veiy  familiar  to  their  senses.  And  indeed  any  of  the 
fore-mentioned  faculties,  if  wanting  or  out  of  order^  produce  suitable 
defects  in  men's  understandings  and  knowledge. 

13.  In  fine,  the  defect  in  naturals  seems  to  proceed  from  want 
of  quickness,  activity,  and  motion  in  the  intellectui^l  faculties, 
whereby  they  are  deprived  of  reason ;  whereas  madmuen,  on  the 
other  side,  seem  to  sufier  by  the  other  extreme.  For  they  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning ;  but,  having  joined 
together  some  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths, 
and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from  wrong  piinciples. 
For  by  the  violence  of  their  imaginations  having  taken  their  fancies 
for  realities,  they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you 
shall  find  a  distracted  man,  fancying  himself  a  king,  with  a  right 
inference,  require   suitable  attendance,   respect,   and  obedience ; 
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others,  who  have  thought  themselves  made  of  glass,  have  used  the 
caution  necessary  to  preserve  such  brittle  bodies.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  a  man  who  is  very  sober  and  of  a  right  understanding  in 
all  other  things,  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantic  as  any  in 
Bedlam;  if  either  by  any  sudden  very  strong  impression  or  long 
fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  sort  of  thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have 
been  cemented  together  so  powerfully  as  to  remain  united.  But 
there  are  degrees  of  madness,  as  of  folly;  the  disorderly  jumbling 
ideas  together  is  in  some  more  and  some  less.  In  short,  herein 
seems  to  lie  the  difference  between  idiots  and  madmen, — that  mad* 
men  put  wrong  ideas  together^  and  so  make  wrong  propositions, 
but  argue  and  reason  ri^t  from  them;  but  idiots  make  very  few 
or  no  prc^sitions,  and  reason  scarce  at  all. 

14.  Method. — These,  I  think,  are  the  first  faculties  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  which  it  makes  use  of  in  understanding;  and 
though  they  are  exereised  about  all  its  ideas  in  general^  yet  the 
instsmces  I  have  hitherto  given  have  been  chiefly  in  simple  ideas: 
and  I  have  subjoined  the  explication  of  these  faculties  of  the  noind 
to  that  of  simple  ideas,  before  I  come  to  what  I  have  to  say  con- 
cerning complex  ones,  for  these  following  reasons: 

First.  Because,  several  of  these  faculties  being  exercised  at  first 
principally  about  simple  ideas,  we  might,  by  following  nature  in  its 
ordinary  method,  trace  and  discover  them  in  their  rise,  progress, 
and  gradual  improvements. 

Secondly.  Because,  observing  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  how  they 
operate  about  simple  ideas,  which  are  usually  in  most  men's  minds 
much  more  clear,  precise,  and  distinct  than  complex  ones,  we  may 
the  better  examine  and  learn  how  the  mind  abstracts,  denominates, 
compares,  and  exercises  its  other  operations  about  those  which  are 
complex,  wherein  we  are  much  more  liable  to  mistake. 

Thirdly.  Because  these  very  operations  of  the  mind  about  ideas 
received  from  sensation  are  themselves,  when  reflected  on,  another 
set  of  ideas,  derived  from  that  other  source  of  our  knowledge  which 
I  cail  "reflection;"  and  Aerefore  fit  to  be  considered  in  this  place 
after  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation.  Of  compounding,  comparing, 
abstracting,  &c.  I  have  but  just  spoken,  having  occasion  to  treat  of 
them  more  at  large  in  other  places. 

15.  These  are  the  beginrdngs  of  hitman  knowledge. — And  thus  I 
have  given  a  short  and,  I  think,  true  history  of  the  first  beginnings 
of  human  knowledge,  whence  the  mind  has  its  first  objects,  and  by 
what  steps  it  makes  its  progress  to  the  laying  in  and  storing  up 
those  ideas  out  of  which  is  to  be  framed  all  the  knowledge  it  is 
capable  of;  wherein  I  must  appeal  to  experience  and  observation 
whether  I  am  in  the  right:  the  best  way  to  come  to  truth  being 
to  examine  things  as  really  they  are,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are 
as  we  fancy  of  ourselves  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to  imagine. 

16.  Appeal  to  experience. — To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way 
that  I  ean  discover  whereby  the  ideas  of  thin^  are  brought  into 
the  understanding:  if  other  men  have  either  innate  ideas  or  infused 
principles,  they  have  reason  to  enjoy  them;  and  if  they  are  sure  of 
it,  it  IS  impossible  for  others  to  deny  them  the  privilege  that  they 
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have  above  their  neighbours.  I  can  speak  but  of  what  I  find  in 
myself^  and  is  agreeable  to  those  notions  which,  if  we  will  exa^ 
mine  the  whole  course  of  men  in  their  several  ages,  countries,  and 
educations,  seem  to  depend  on  those  foundations  which  I  have  laid, 
and  to  correspond  with  this  method  in  all  the  parts  and  degrees 
thereof. 

17.  Dark  room. — I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquire;  and 
therefore  cannot  but  confess  here  again,  that  external  and  inter- 
nal sensation  are  the  only  passages  that  I  can  find  of  know- 
ledge to  the  understanding.  These  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
are  the  windows  bj  which  light  is  let  into  this  dark  room.  For 
methinks  the  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut 
fi*om  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left  to  let  in  external 
visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without:  would  the  pictures 
coming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as 
to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  woidd  very  much  resemble  the  under- 
standing of  a  man  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the  ideas 
of  them. 

These  are  my  guesses  concerning  the  means  whereby  the  under- 
standing comes  to  have  and  retain  simple  ideas  and  the  modes  of 
them,  with  some  other  operations  about  them.  I  proceed  now  to 
examine  some  of  these  simple  ideas  and  their  modes  a  little  more 
particularly. 


u. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF  COMPLEX  IDEAS. 

1.  Made  by  the  mind  out  of  simple  ones. — We  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered those  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof  the  mind  is  only 
passive,  which  are  those  simple  ones  received  from  sensation  and 
reflection  before  mentioned,  whereof  the  mind  cannot  make  one  to 
itself,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not  wholly  consist  of  them. 
But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of  all  its  simple 
ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  simple 
ideas,  as  the  materials  and  foundations  of  the  rest,  the  other  are 
fi*amed.     The  acts  of  the  mind  wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over  its 
simple  ideas  are  chiefly  these  three:  (1.)  Combining  several  simple 
ideas  into  one  compound  one;  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are  made* 
(2.)  The  second  is  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  simple  or  complex, 
together,  and  setting  them  by  one  another,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of 
them  at  once,  without  uniting  them  into  one;  by  which  way  it  gets 
all  its  ideas  of  relations.     (3.)  The  third  is  separating  them  firom 
all  other  ideas  that  accompany  them  in  their  real  existence;  this 
is  called  ^^abstraction:"  and  thus  all  its  general  ideas  are  made. 
This  shows  man's  power  and  its  way  of  operation  to  be  much-what 
the  same  in  the  material  and  intellectual  world.     For,  the  materials 
in  both  being  such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to 
set  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  separate  them.     I  shall  here 
begin  with  the  first  of  these  in  the  consideration  of  complex  ideas. 
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and  come  to  the  other  two  in  their  due  places.  As  simple  ideas 
are  observed  to  exist  in  several  combinations  united  together,  so 
the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider  several  of  them  united  together 
as  one  idea;  and  that  not  only  as  thev  are  united  in  external 
objects,  but  as  itself  has  joined  them.  Ideas  thus  made  up  of 
several  simple  ones  put  together  I  call  ^^ complex;"  such  as  are 
beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  an  army,  the  universe;  which,  though 
compUcated  of  various  simple  ideas  or  complex  ideas  made  up  of 
simple  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  considered  each  by 
itself  as  one  entire  thing,  and  signified  by  one  name. 

2.  Made  voluntarily. — In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining 
together  its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power  in  varying  and  multi- 
plying the  objects  of  its  thoughts  infinitely  beyond  what  sensation 
or  reflection  Airnished  it  with;  but  all  this  still  confined  to  those 
simple  ideas  which  it  received  from  those  two  sources,  and  which 
are  the  ultimate  materials  of  ail  its  compositions.  For,  simple  ideas 
are  all  from  things  themselves;  and  of  these  the  mind  can  have  no 
more  nor  other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it.  It  can  have  no 
other  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  than  what  come  fi-om  without  by 
the  senses,  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of  operations  of  a  thinking 
substance  than  what  it  finds  in  itself:  but  when  it  has  once  got 
these  shnple  ideas,  it  is  not  confined  barely  to  observation,  and 
what  offers  itself  from  without;  it  can,  by  its  own  power  put  toge- 
ther those  ideas  it  has,  and  make  new  complex  ones  which  it  never 
received  so  united. 

3.  Are  either  modeSy  substanceSy  or  relations. — Complex  ideas, 
however  compounded  and  decompounded,  though  their  number  be 
infinite,  and  the  variety  endless  wherewith  they  fill  and  entertain 
the  thoughts  of  men,  yet  I  think  they  may  be  all  reduced  under 
these  three  heads :  1«  Modes.     2.  Substances.     3.  Relations. 

4.  Modes. — First.  "Modes"  I  call  such  complex  ideas  which,  how- 
ever compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting 
by  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependences  on  or  affections 
of  substances;  such  are  the  ideas  signified  by  the  words  "triangle, 
gratitude,  murder,"  &c.  And  if  in  this  I  use  the  word  "  mode " 
in  somewhat  a  different  sense  fi:om  its  ordinary  signification,  I  beg 
pardon;  it  being  unavoidable  in  discourses  differing  from  the  ordinary 
received  notions  either  to  make  new  words  or  to  use  old  words  in 
somewhat  a  new  signification:  the  latter  whereof,  in  our  present 
case,  is  perhaps  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two. 

5.  Simple  and  mixed  modes. — Of  these  modes  there  are  two  sorts 
which  deserve  distinct  consideration.  First.  There  are  some  which 
are  only  variations  or  different  combinations  of  the  same  simple 
idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dozen,  or  score;  which 
are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so  many  distinct  imits  added  toge- 
ther: and  these  I  call  "  simple  modes,"  as  being  contained  within 
the  bounds  of  one  simple  idea.  Secondly.  There  are  others  com- 
pounded of  simple  ideas,  of  several  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one 
complex  one ;  v.  g.  beauty,  consisting  oi  a  certain  composition  of 
colour  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder;  theft,  which, 
being  the  concealed  change  of  the  possession  of  any  thing,  without 
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the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  cbntame,  ae  is  visible,  a  combination 
of  several  ideas  of  several  kinds:  and  these  I  call ''  mixed  modes." 

6.  Subatanoea  single  or  collective. — Secondly.  The  ideas  of  sub-* 
stances  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to  repre- 
sent distinct  particular  things  subsisting  by  themselves,  in  which 
the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance,  such  as  it  is,  is  always 
the  first  and  chief.  Thus,  if  to  substance  be  joined  the  simple  idea 
of  a  certain  dull  whitish  colour^  with  certain  degrees  of  weight, 
hardness,  ductility,  and  fusibility,  we  have  the  idea  of  lead;  and  a 
combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  sort  of  figure,  with  the  powers 
of  motion,  thought,  and  reasonings  joined  to  substance,  make  the 
ordinarv  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of  substances  also  there  are  two 
sorts  of  ideas,  one  of  single  substances,  as  thev  exist  separately,  as 
of  a  man  or  a  sheep;  the  other  of  several  of  those  put  together^  as 
an  army  of  men  or  flock  of  sheep;  which  collective  ideas  of  sereral 
substances  thus  put  together,  are  as  much  each  of  them  one  single 
idea  as  that  of  a  man  or  an  unit. 

7.  Relation. — Thirdly.  The  last  sort  of  Complex  ideas  is  that  we 
call  ^^  relation,"  which  consists  in  the  consideration  and  eompsring 
one  idea  with  another.  Of  these  several  kinds  we  shall  treat  in 
their  order. 

8.  The  abstrusest  ideas  from  the  two  sourees^'^^-If  we  will  trace 
the  progress  of  our  minds,  and  with  attention  observe  how  it 
repeats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its  simple  ideas  received  from 
sensation  or  reflection,  it  will  lead  us  farther  than  at  first  perhaps 
we  should  have  imagined.  And  I  believe  We  shall  find,  if  we 
warily  observe  the  originals  of  our  notions,  that  even  the  most 
abstruse  ideas,  how  remote  soever  they  may  seem  firom  sense^  or 
firom  any  operation  of  our  own  minds,  are  yet  only  such  as  the 
understanding  frames  to  itself,  by  repeating  and  joining  together 
ideas  that  it  had  either  firom  objects  of  sense,  or  from  its  own  ope- 
rations about  them;  so  that  those  even  large  and  abstract  ideas  are 
derived  firom  sensation  or  reflection,  being  no  other  than  what  the 
mind,  by  the  ordinary  use  of  its  own  mculties,  employed  about 
ideas  received  firom  objects  of  sense,  or  firom  the  operationB  it 
observes  in  itself  about  them,  may  and  does  attain  unto.  This  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  ideas  we  have  of  space,  time,  and 
infinity,  and  some  few  other  that  seem  the  most  remote  firom  those 
originals. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

OF  SIMPLE  modes;  AND,  FIBST,  OF  THE  SIMPLE  MODES  OF  SPACE. 

1.  Simple  modes, — Though  in  the  foregoing  part  I  have  of^ 
mentioned  simple  ideas,  which  are  truly  the  materials  of  all  our 
knowledge;  yet,  having  treated  of  them  there  rather  in  the  way 
that  they  come  into  the  mind  than  as  distinguished  from  others 
more  compounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps  amiss  to  take  a  view  of 
some  of  them  again  under  this  consideration,  and  examine  those 
different  modifications  of  the  same  idea^  which  the  mind  ^tinex 
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fiodfl  in  things  existing,  or  is  able  to  make  within  itself;  without 
the  help  of  any  extrinsical  object,  or  any  foreign  suggestion. 

Those  modifications  of  any  one  simple  idea  (which,  as  has  been 
said,  I  call "  simple  modes  ")  are  as  perfectly  different  and  distinct 
ideas  in  the  mind  as  those  of  the  greatest  distance  or  contrariety; 
for  the  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  one  as  blueness  from 
heat,  or  either  of  them  from  anv  number;  and  yet  it  is  made  up 
only  of  that  simple  idea  of  an  unit  repeated;  and  repetitions  of  this 
kind  joined  together  make  those  distinct  simple  modes  of  a  dozen, 
a  gross,  a  million. 

2.  Idea  of  spacer — I  shall  begin  with  the  simple  idea  of  space.  I 
have  showed  above,  (chap,  iy.)  that  we  get  the  idea  of  space  both  by 
our  sight  and  touch:  which  I  think  is  so  evident,  that  it  would  be 
as  needless  to  eo  to  prove  that  men  perceive  by  their  sight  a  dis- 
tance between  bodies  of  different  colours,  or  between  the  parts  of 
the  same  body,  as  that  they  see  colours  themselves;  nor  is  it  less 
obyious  that  they  can  do  so  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  touch. 

3.  Space  and  extension. — This  space,  considered  barely  in  len^h 
between  any  two  beings,  without  considering  any  thing  else  be- 
tween them,  is  called  ^^  distance;"  if  considered  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  I  think  it  may  be  called  "  capacity:**  the  term  "  ex- 
tension" is  usually  applied  to  it,  in  what  manner  soever  considered. 

4.  Immensity. — Each  different  distance  is  a  different  modification 
of  space,  and  each  idea  of  any  different  distance  or  space  is  a  simple 
mode  of  this  idea.  Men,  for  the  use  and  by  the  custom  of  measur- 
ing, settle  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  certain  stated  lengths,  such 
as  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  &c. 
which  are  so  many  distinct  ideas  made  up  only  of  space.  When 
any  such  stated  lengths  or  measures  of  space  are  made  familiar  to 
men's  thoughts,  they  can  in  their  minds  repeat  them  as  often  as 
they  wiU,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  idea  of  body  or 
any  thing  else^  and  frame  to  themselves  the  ideas  of  long,  square,  or 
cubic  feet,  yards,  or  fi^thoms,  here  amongst  the  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  else  bevond  the  utmost  bounds  of  all  bodies;  and,  by 
adding  these  still  one  to  another,  enlarge  their  idea  of  space  as 
much  as  they  please.  This  power  of  repeating  or  doubling  any 
idea  we  have  of  any  distance,  and  adding  it  to  tne  former  as  often 
as  we  Mrill,  without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint,  let 
us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
immensity. 

5.  Figure. — There  Is  another  modification  of  this  idea,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of 
extension  or  circumscribed  space  have  amongst  themselves.  This 
the  touch  discovers  in  sensible  bodies,  whose  extremities  come  within 
our  reach;  and  the  eye  takes  both  from  bodies  and  colours,  whose 
boundaries  are  within  its  view:  where,  observing  how  the  extremi- 
ties terminate  either  in  straight  lines  which  meet  at  discernible 
angles,  or  in  crooked  lines  wherein  no  angles  can  be  perceived, 
by  considering  these  as  they  relate  to  one  another,  in  all  parts  of  the 
extremities  of  any  body  or  space,  it  has  that  idea  we  call  "  figure," 
which  affords  to  the  mind  infinite  variety.    For,  besides  the  vast 
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number  of  different  figures  that  do  really  exist  in  the  coherent 
masses  of  matter,  the  stock  that  the  mind  has  in  its  power,  by 
varying  the  idea  of  space,  and  thereby  making  still  new  composi- 
tions, by  repeating  its  own  ideas  and  joining  them  as  it  pleases,  is 
perfectly  inexhaustible;  and  so  it  can  multiply  figures  in  infinitum, 

6.  For,  the  mind  having  a  power  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any 
length  directly  stretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  the  same 
direction,  which  is  to  double  the  length  of  that  straight  line,  or 
ielse  join  it  to  another  with  what  inclination  it  thiuka  fit,  and  so 
make  what  sort  of  angle  it  pleases;  and  being  able  also  to  shorten 
any  lines  it  imagines,  by  taking  from  it  one-half,  or  one-fourth,  or 
what  part  it  pleases,  without  being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  any 
such  divisions,  it  can  make  an  angle  of  any  bigness:  so  also  the 
lines  that  are  its  sides,  of  what  length  it  pleases;  which  joining 
again  to  other  lines  of  different  lengths  and  at  different  angles,  till 
it  has  wholly  enclosed  any  space,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  multiply 
figures  both  in  their  shape  and  capacity  in  infinitum;  all  which  are 
but  so  many  different  simple  modes  of  space. 

The  same  that  it  can  do  with  straight  lines,  it  can  do  also  with 
crooked,  or  crooked  and  straight  together;  and  the  same  it  can  do 
in  lines,  it  can  also  in  superficies;  by  which  we  may  be  led  into 
farther  thoughts  of  the  endless  variety  of  figures  that  the  mind  has 
a  power  to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  simple  modes  of  space. 

7.  Place. — Another  idea  coming  under  this  head  and  belon^ng 
to  this  tribe,  is  that  we  call "  place."  As  in  simple  space  we  consider 
the  relation  of  distance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points,  so  in  our 
idea  of  place  we  consider  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any  thing 
and  any  two  or  more  points,  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the 
same  distance  one  with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at  rest:  for 
when  we  find  any  thing  at  the  same  distance  now  which  it  was  yes- 
terday from  any  two  or  more  points,  which  have  not  since  changed 
their  distance  one  with  another,  and  with  which  we  then  compared 
it,  we  say  it  hath  kept  the  same  place;  but  if  it  hath  sensibly 
altered  its  distance  with  either  of  those  points,  we  say  it  hath 
changed  its  place;  though,  vulgarly  speaking  in  the  common 
notion  of  place,  we  do  not  always  exactly  observe  the  distance  from 
precise  points,  but  from  large  portions  of  sensible  objects  to  which 
we  consider  the  thing  placed  to  bear  relation,  and  its  distance  from 
which  we  have  some  reason  to  observe. 

8.  Thus  a  company  of  chess-men,  standing  on  the  same  squares 
of  the  chess-board  where  we  left  them,  we  say  they  are  all  in  the 
same  place,  or  unmoved, —  though  perhaps  the  chess-board  hath 
been  in  the  mean  time  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another, — 
because  we  compared  them  only  to  the  parts  of  the  chess-board 
which  keep  the  same  distance  one  with  another.  The  chess-board, 
we  also  say,  is  in  the  same  place  it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the  same 
part  of  the  cabin,  though  perhaps  the  ship  which  it  is  in  sails  all 
the  while;  and  the  ship  is  said  to  be  in  the  same  place,  supposing 
it  kept  the  same  distance  with  the  parts  of  the  neighbouring  land, 
though  perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned  round,  and  so  both  chess- 
men, and  board,  and  ship  have  every  one  changed  place;  in  respec^ 
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of  remoter  bodies,  which  have  kept  the  same  distance  one  with 
another.  But  yet  the  distance  from  certain  parts  of  the  board 
being  that  which  determines  the  place  of  the  chess-men,  and  the 
distance  from  the  fixed  parts  of  the  cabin  (with  which  we  made  the 
comparison)  being  that  which  determined  the  place  of  the  chess-i> 
boai^,  and  the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth  that  by  which  we  determined 
the  place  of  the  ship ;  these  things  may  be  said  properly  to  be  in 
the  same  place  in  those  respects ;  though,  their  distance  from  some 
other  things,  which  in  this  matter  we  did  not  consider,  being 
Taried,  they  have  undoubtedly  changed  place  in  that  respect :  and 
we  ourselves  shall  think  so  when  we  have  occasion  to  compare  them 
with  those  other. 

9.  But  this  modification  of  distance  we  call "  place*'  being  made  by 
men,  for  their  common  use,  that  by  it  they  might  be  able  to  design 
the  particular  position  of  things,  where  they  had  occasion  for  such 
designation;  men  consider  and  determine  of  this  place  by  refer- 
ence to  those  adjacent  things  which  best  served  to  their  present 
purpose,  without  considering  other  things  which  to  another  pur- 
pose would  better  determine  the  place  of  the  same  thing.  Thus  in 
the  chess-board,  the  use  of  the  designation  of  the  place  of  each 
chess-man  being  determined  only  within  that  chequered  piece  of 
wood,  it  would  cross  that  purpose  to  measure  it  by  any  thmg  else: 
but  when  these  very  chess-men  are  put  up  in  a  bag,  if  any  one 
should  ask  where  the  Black  King  is,  it  would  be  proper  to  deter- 
mine the  place  by  the  parts  of  the  room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the 
chess-board,  there  being  another  use  of  designing  the  place  it  is 
now  in  than  when  in  play  it  was  on  the  chess-board,  and  so  must 
be  determined  by  other  bodies.  So,  if  any  one  should  ask  in  what 
place  are  the  verses  which  report  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 
it  would  be  very  improper  to  determine  this  place  by  saying,  they 
were  in  such  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's  library ;  but  the 
right  designation  of  the  place  would  be  by  the  parts  of  Virgil's 
works,  and  the  proper  answer  would  be,  that  these  verses  were 
about  the  niiddle  of  the  ninth  book  of  his  ^neids,  and  that  they 
have  been  always  constantly  in  the  same  place  ever  since  Virgil 
was  printed :  which  is  true,  though  the  book  itself  hath  moved  a 
thousand  times ;  the  use  of  the  idea  of  place  here  being  to  know 
only  in  what  part  of  the  book  that  story  is,  that  so  upon  occasion 
we  may  know  where  to  find  it,  and  have  recourse  to  it  for  our  use. 

10.  That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  else  but  such  a  relative 
position  of  any  thing  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think  is  plain^ 
and  will  be  easily  admitted  when  we  consider  that  we  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  universe,  though  we  can  of  all  the 
parts  of  it ;  because  beyond  that  we  have  not  the  idea  of  any  fixed, 
distinct,  particular  beings,  in  reference  to  which  we  can  imagine  it 
to  have  any  relation  of  distance ;  but  all  beyond  it  is  one  uniform 
space  or  expansion,  wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety,  no  marks. 
For  to  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no  more  than  that 
it  does  exist:  this,  though  a  phrase  borrowed  from  place,  signify- 
ing only  its  existence,  not  location ;  and  when  one  can  find  out 
and  frsone  in  his  mind  clearly  and  distinctly  the  place  of  the  uni-* 
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verge^  he  will  be  able  to  tell  ns  whether  it  moves  or  stands  still  i& 
the  undistinguishable  inane  of  infinite  space:  though  it  be  true  that 
the  word  ^^  ^ace'^  has  sometimes  a  more  conAised  sense,  and  stands 
for  that  space  wluch  any  body  takes  up ;  and  so  the  universe  is  in 
a  place.  The  idea  therefore  of  place  we  have  by  the  same  means 
that  we  get  the  idea  of  space,  (whereof  this  is  but  a  particular 
limited  consideration,)  viz.  by  our  si^ht  and  touch,,  by  either  of 
which  we  receive  into  our  minds  the  idfeas  of  extension  or  distance. 

11.  Extension  and  body  not  the  same. — There  are  some  that 
would  persuade  us  that  body  and  extension  are  the  same  thing; 
who  either  change  the  signification  of  words,  which  I  would  not 
suspect  them  of,  they  having  so  severely  condemned  the  philosophy 
of  others  because  it  hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain 
meaning  or  deceitful  obscurity  of  doubtful  or  insignificant  terms. 
If  therefore  they  mean  by  boay  and  extension  the  same  that  other 
people  do,  viz.  by  bodv,  something  that  is  solid  and  extended, 
whose  parts  are  separame  and  movable  different  ways;  and  by 
extension,  only  the  space  that  lies  between  the  extremities  of  those 
solid  coherent  parts,  and  which  is  possessed  by  them,  they  con- 
found very  different  ideas  one  with  another.  For  I  appeal  to  every 
man's  own  thoughts,  whether  the  idea  of  space  be  not  as  distinct 
firom  that  of  solidity,  as  it  is  from  the  idea  of  scarlet  colour?  It  is 
true,  solidity  cannot  exist  without  extension,  neither  can  scailet 
colour  exist  without  extension ;  but  this  hinders  not  but  that  they 
are  distinct  ideas.  Many  ideas  require  others  as  necessary  to  their 
existence  or  conception,  which  yet  are  very  distinct  ideas.  Motion 
can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived,  without  space ;  and  yet  motion  is 
not  space,  nor  space  motion :  space  can  exist  without  it,  and  they 
are  very  distinct  ideas ;  and  so,  I  think,  are  those  of  space  and 
solidity.  Solidity  is  so  inseparable  an  idea  from  body,  that  upon 
that  depends  its  filling  of  space,  its  contact,  impulse,  and  commu- 
nication of  motion  upon  impulse.  And  if  it  be  a  reason  to  prove 
that  spirit  is  different  from  body,  because  thinking  includes  not  the 
idea  of  extension  in  it,  the  same  reason  will  be  as  valid,  I  suppose, 
to  prove  that  space  is  not  body,  because  it  includes  not  the  idea 
of  solidity  in  it ;  space  and  solidity  being  as  distinct  ideas  as  think- 
ing and  extension,  and  as  wholly  separable  in  the  mind  one  firom 
another.  Body,  then,  and  extension,  it  is  evident,  are  two  distinct 
ideas.     For, 

12.  First.  Extension  includes  no  solidity  nor  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

13.  Secondly.  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  inseparable  one  firom 
the  other ;  so  that  the  continuity  cannot  be  separated,  neither  really 
nor  mentally.  For  I  demand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  it 
from  another  with  which  it  is  continued,  even  so  much  as  in 
thought.  To  divide  and  separate  actually,  is,  as  I  think,  by  re- 
moving the  parts  one  from  another,  to  make  two  superficies,  where 
before  there  was  a  continuity  :  and  to  divide  mentally,  is  to  make 
in  the  mind  two  superficies,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity, 
and  consider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other ;  which  can  only 
be  done  in  things  considered  by  the  mind  as  capable  of  being 
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sepiurated;  and,  by  separation,  of  acquiring  new  distinct  superficies, 
which  they  then  have  not,  but  are  capable  of:  but  neither  of  these 
ways  of  separation,  whether  real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  think,  compatible 
to  pore  space* 

If  is  true^  a  man  may  consider  so  much  of  such  a  space  as  is 
answerable  or  commensurate  to  a  foot,  without  considering  the 
rest ;  which  ia  indeed  a  partial  consideration,  but  not  so  much  as 
mental  separation  or  division;  since  a  man  can  no  more  mentally 
divide  without  considering  two  superficies  separate  one  from  the 
other,  than  he  can  actually  divide  vnthout  making  two  superficies 
disjoined  one  from  the  other:  but  a  partial  consideration  is  not 
separating.  A  man  may  consider  light  in  the  sun  without  its 
heat,  or  mobility  in  body  without  its  extension,  without  thinking 
of  their  separation.  One  is  only  a  partial  consideration,  terminating 
in  one  alone;  and  the  other  is  a  consideration  of  both,  as  existing 
separately. 

14.  Thirdly.  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  which  fol- 
lows fix>m  their  inseparability ;  motion  being  nothing  but  change 
of  distance  between  any  two  things:  but  this  cannot  be  between 
parts  that  are  inseparable ;  which  therefore  m\ist  needs  be  at  per- 
petual Feat  one  amongst  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  simple  space  distinguishes  it  plainly 
and  sufficiently  fron^  body,  since  its  parts  are  inseparable,  immov- 
able, and  without  resistance  to  the  motion  of  body. 

15.  The  definition  of  extension  explains  it  not. — K  any  one  ask 
me^  what  this  space  I  speak  of  is,  I  will  tell  him  when  he  tells 
me  what  his  extension  is.  For  to  say,  as  is  usually  done,  that 
extension  is  to  have  partes  extra  partes j  it  is  to  say  only  that  extenr 
sion  is  extension;  for  what  an^  I  the  better  informed  in  the  nature 
of  extension,  when  I  am  told,  that  extension  is  to  have  parts  that 
are  extended,  exterior  to  parts  that  are  extended,  i.  e.  extension 
eon&iats  of  extended  parts?  As  if^  one  a^sking  what  a  fibre  was, 
I  should  answer  him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made-up  of  several  fibres; 
would  he  hereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  a  fibre  was  better 
than  he  did  before  ?  Or  rather,  would  he  not  have  reason  to  think 
that  my  design  was  to  make  sport  with  him,  rather  than  seriously 
to  instruct  hun? 

16.  Division  of  beings  into  bodies  amd  spirits^  proves  not  space 
and  body  the  same. — :Those  who  contend  that  space  and  body  are 
the  same,  bring  this  dilemma :  Either  this  space  is  somethiDg  or 
nothing ;  if  nothing  be  between  two  bodies,  they  must  necessarily 
touch ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  something,  they  ask,  whether  it  be 
body  or  spirit  ?  To  which  I  answer  by  another  question.  Who  told 
them  that  there  was,  or  could  be,  nothing  but  solid  beings  which 
could  not  think,  i^nd  thinking  beings  that  were  not  extended? 
which  is  all  they  mean  by  the  terms  "  body"  and  "  spirit." 

17.  Suhstance  which  ^e  know  noty  no  proof  against  space  wiihfmt 
body. — ^If  it  he  demanded,  (as  usually  it  is,)  whether  this  space, 
void  of  body,  be  substance  or  accident,  I  shall  readily  answer,  I 
know  not ;  nor  shall  be  ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance,  till  they 
that  ask  show  ine  a  clear  distinct  idea  of  substance. 
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18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  mvself  from  those 
fallacies  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves  by  taking  words 
for  things.  It  helps  not  our  ignorance  to  feign  a  knowledge  where 
we  have  none,  by  making  a  noise  with  sounds  without  clear  and 
distinct  significations.  Names  made  at  pleasure  neither  alteif  the 
nature  of  things,  nor  make  us  understand  them  but  as  they  are 
signs  of  and  stand  for  determined  ideas.  And  I  desire  those  who 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  sound  of  these  two  syllables,  substance, 
to  consider  whether  applying  it  as  they  do  to  the  infinite  incom- 
prehensible God,  to  finite  spirit,  and  to  body,  it  be  in  the  same 
sense ;  and  whether  it  stands  for  the  same  idea,  when  each  of  those 
three  so  different  beings  are  called  substances  f  If  so,  whether  it 
will  not  thence  follow,  that  God,  spirits,  and  body,  agreeing  in  the 
same  common  nature  of  substance,  differ  not  any  otherwise  than 
in  a  bare  different  modification  of  that  substance ;  as  a  tree  and  a 
pebble,  being  in  the  same  sense  body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common 
nature  of  bodv,  differ  only  in  a  bare  modification  of  that  common 
matter?  which  will  be  a  very  harsh  doctrine.  If  they  say  that 
they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  spirits,  and  matter,  in  three  different 
significations,  and  that  it  stands  for  one  idea  when  God  is  said  to 
be  a  substance,  for  another  when  the  soul  is  called  substance, 
and  for  a  third  when  a  body  is  called  so :  if  the  name  ^^  substance" 
stands  for  three  several  distinct  ideas,  they  would  do  well  to  make 
known  those  distinct  ideas,  or  at  least  to  give  three  distinct  names 
to  them,  to  prevent,  in  so  important  a  notion,  the  confiision  and 
errors  that  will  naturally  follow  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  so 
doubtful  a  term;  which  is  so  far  from  being  suspected  to  have 
three  distinct,  that  in  ordinary  use  it  has  scarce  one  clear  distinct 
si^ification :  and  if  they  can  thus  make  three  distinct  ideas  of 
suDstance,  what  hinders  why  another  may  not  make  a  fourth? 

19.  Suhataiice  and  dccidmts  of  little  use  in  philosophy^ — They 
who  first  ran'  into  the  notion  of  accidents,  as  a  sort  of  real  beings 
that  needed  something  to  inhere  in,  were  forced  to  find  out  the 
word  ^^  substance"  to  support  them.  Had  the  poor  Indian  philo- 
sopher (who  imagined  that  the  earth  also  wanted  something  to 
bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word  ^^  substance,"  he  needed  not  to 
have  been  at  the  trouble  to  find  an  elephant  to  support  it,  and  a 
tortoise  to  support  his  elephant;  the  word  '^  substance"  would  have 
done  it  effectually.  And  he  that  inquired,  might  have  taken  it  for 
as  good  an  answer  from  an  Indian  philosopher,  that  substance, 
without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which  supports  the  earth,  as  we 
take  it  for  a  sufficient  answer  and  good  doctrine  from  our  European 
philosophers,  that  substance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that 
which  supports  accidents.  So  that  of  substance  we  have  no  idea 
of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confrised,  obscure  one  of  what  it  does. 

20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent  Ame- 
rican, who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  things,  would  scarce  take  it 
for  a  satisfactory  account,  if,  desiring  to  learn  our  architecture,  he 
should  be  told,  that  a  pillar  was  a  thing  supported  by  a  basis,  and 
a  basis  something  that  supported  a  pmar.  Would  he  not  think 
himself  mocked^  mstead  of  taught,  with  such  an  account  as  this? 
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And  a  stranger  to  them  would  be  very  liberally  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  books,  and  the  things  they  contained,  if  he  should  be 
told  that  all  learned  books  consisted  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that 
letters  were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing  that  held 
fortb  letters :  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideas  of  letters  and 
paper!  Sut  were  the  Latin  words  inhcerentia  and  substantia  put 
into  the  plain  English  ones  that  answer  them,  and  were  called 
"sticking  on"  and  *^  under-propping;"  they  would  better  discover 
to  us  the  very  great  clearness  there  is  in  tne  doctrine  of  substance 
and  accidents,  and  show  of  what  use  they  are  in  deciding  of  ques^ 
tions  in  philosophy. 

21.  A  vacuum  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body. — ^But,  to  return 
to  our  idea  of  space :  If  body  be  not  supposed  infinite,  which  I 
think  no  one  will  affirm,  I  would  ask,  whether,  if  God  placed  a 
man  at  the  extremity  of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not  stretch  his 
hand  beyond  his  body!  K  he  could,  then  he  would  put  his  arm 
where  there  was  before  space  without  body ;  and  if  there  he  spread 
his  fingers,  there  would  still  be  space  between  them  without  body. 
If  he  could  not  stretch  out  his  hand,  it  must  be  because  of  some 
external  hinderance ;  (for  we  suppose  him  alive,  with  such  a  power 
of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that  he  hath  now ;  which  is  not  in 
itself  impossible  if  God  so  pleased  to  have  it,  or  at  least  it  is  not 
impossible  for  God  so  to  move  him ;)  and  then  I  ask,  whether 
that  which  hinders  his  hand  from  moving  outwards,  be  substance  or 
accident,  something  or  nothing  ?  And  when  they  have  resolved 
that,  they  will  be  able  to  resolve  themselves  what  that  is  which  is, 
or  may  be,  between  two  bodies  at  a  distance,  that  is  not  body,  and 
has  no  solidity.  In  the  meantime  the  argument  is  at  least  as  good, 
that  where  nothing  hinders,  (as  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  all 
bodies,)  a  body  put  into  motion  may  move  on,  as  where  there  is 
nothing  between,  there  two  bodies  must  necessarily  touch;  for  pure 
space  between  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  necessity  of  mutual 
contact ;  but  bare  space  in  the  way  is  not  sufficient  to  stop  motion. 
The  truth  is,  these  men  must  either  own  that  they  think  body  in- 
finite, though  they  are  loath  to  speak  it  out,  or  else  affirm  that 
space  is  not  body.  For  I  would  fiiin  meet  with  that  thinking  man, 
that  can  in  his  thoughts  set  any  bounds  to  space,  more  than  he  can 
to  duration ;  or,  by  thinking,  nope  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  either : 
and  therefore  if  his  idea  of  eternity  be  infinite,  so  is  his  idea  of 
immensity ;  they  are  both  finite  or  infinite  alike. 

22.  The  power  of  annikildiion  proves  a  vacuum. — ^Farther,  those 
who  assert  the  impossibility  of  space  existing  without  matter,  must 
not  only  make  body  infinite,  but  must  also  deny  a  power  in  God  to 
annihilate  any  part  of  matter.  No  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that 
God  can  put  an  end  to  aU  motion  that  is  in  matter,  and  fix  all  the 
bodies  of  the  universe  in  a  perfect  quiet  and  rest,  and  continue 
them  so  as  long  as  he  pleases.  Whoever  then  will  allow  that  God 
can,  during  such  a  general  rest,  annihilate  either  this  book  or  the 
body  of  him  that  reads  it,  must  necessarily  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  vacuum ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  space  that  was  filled  by  the 
parts  of  the  annihilated  body  will  still  remain,  and  be  a  space 
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without  body.  For^  the  circumambient  bodies,  being  in  perfect 
rest,  are  a  wall  of  adamant,  and  in  that  state  make  it  a  perfect 
impossibility  for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that  space.  And  in- 
deed the  necessaiy  motion  of  one  particle  of  matter  into  the  place 
from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is  removed,  is  but  a  con- 
sequence from  the  supposition  of  plenitude,  which  will  therefore 
need  some  better  proof  than  a  supposed  matter  of  fact,  which  ex- 
periment can  never  make  out;  our  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
plainly  satisfying  us,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
space  and  solidity,  since  we  can  conceive  the  one  without  the  other. 
And  those  who  dispute  for  or  against  a  vcLcuurriy  do  thereby  confess 
they  have  distinct  ideaA  of  vacuum  and  plenum^  i.  e.  that  they  have 
an  idea  of  extension  void  of  solidity,  though  they  deny  its  exis* 
tence ;  or  else  they  dispute  about  nothing  at  all.  For  they  who  so 
much  alter  the  signification  of  words,  as  to  call  extension  ^^  body," 
and  consequently  make  the  whole  essence  of  body  to  be  nothing 
but  pure  extension  without  solidity,  must  talk  absurdly  whenever 
they  speak  of  vacuum^  since  it  is  impossible  for  extension  to  be 
without  extension.  For  vacuuniy  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  its 
existence,  signifies  space  without  body ;  whose  very  existence  no 
one  can  deny  to  be  possible  who  will  not  make  matter  infinite,  and 
take  from  God  a  power  to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

23.  Motion  proves  a  vacuum. — But  not  to  go  so  fiM*  as  beyond 
the  utmost  bounds  of  body  in  the  universe  nor  appeal  to  God's 
omnipotency  to  fiind  a  vacuum^  the  motion  of  bodies  that  are  in  our 
view  and  neighbourhood  seems  to  me  plainly  to  evince  it.  For  I 
desire  any  one  so  to  divide  a  solid  body,  of  any  dimension  he 
pleases,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  solid  parts  to  move  up  and 
down  freely  every  way  within  the  bounds  of  that  superficies,  if 
there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void  space  as  big  as  the  least  part  into 
which  he  has  divided  the  said  solid  body^  And  i^  where  the  least 
particle  of  the  body  divided  is  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed,  a  void 
space  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  mustard-seed  be  requisite  to  make 
room  for  the  free  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  divided  body  within 
the  bounds  of  its  superficies,  where  the  particles  of  matter  are 
100,000,000 times  less  than  a  mustard-seed,  theremust  also  beaspace 
void  of  solid  matter  as  big  as  100,000,000th  part  of  a  mustard-seed; 
for  if  it  hold  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  the  other,  and  so  on  in  infinitam* 
And  let  this  void  space  be  as  little  as  it  will,  it  destroys  the  hypo- 
thesis of  plenitude.  For  if  there  can  be  a  space  void  of  body,  equal 
to  the  smallest  separate  particle  of  matter  now  existing  in  nature, 
it  is  still  space  without  body,  and  makes  as  great  a  difference  be«- 
tween  space  and  body,  as  if  it  were  fi^iya  %<£(r/Aa,  a  distance  as  wide 
as  any  in  nature.  And  therefore,  if  we  suppose  not  the  void*  space 
necessary  to  motion  equal  to  the  least  parcel  of  the  divided  solid 
matter,  but  to  one-tenth  or  one-thousandth  of  it,  the  same  conse- 
quence will  always  follow  of  space  without  matter. 

24.  The  ideas  of  space  and  body  distinct, — But  the  question 
being  here,  whether  the  idea  of  space  or  extension  be  the  same 
with  the  idea  of  body,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  real  existence 
of  a  vacuuniy  but  the  idea  of  it ;  which  it  is  plain  men  have  when 
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they  mqtdre  and  dispute  whether  there  be  a  vacuum  or  no.  For  if 
they  had  not  the  idea  of  space  without  body,  they  could  not  make 
a  question  about  its  existence:  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did  not 
indude  in  it  something  more  than  the  bare  idea  of  space,  they 
oould  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of  the  world;  and  it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  demand  whether  there  were  space  without 
body,  as  whether  there  were  space  without  space,  or  body  without 
body,  since  these  were  but  different  names  of  the  same  idea. 

25.  Extension  being  inseparable  from  body^  proves  it  not  the  same. 
*— It  is  true,  the  idea  of  extension  joins  itself  so  inseparably  with 
all  visible  and  most  tangible  qualities,  that  it  suffers  us  to  see  no 
one,  or  feel  very  few  external  objects,  without  taking  in  impressions 
of  extension  too.  This  readiness  of  extension  to  make  itself  be 
taken  notice  of  so  constantly  with  other  ideas,  has  been  the  ooca*- 
sion,  I  guess,  that  some  have  made  the  whole  essence  of  body  to 
consiBt  m  extension;  whidi  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  smce 
some  have  had  their  minds  by  their  eyes  and  touch  (the  busiest  of 
all  our  senses)  so  filled  with  the  idea  of  extension,  and,  as  it  were, 
wholly  possessed  with  it,  that  they  allowed  no  existence  to  any 
thing  that  had  not  extension.  I  shall  not  now  argue  with  those 
men  who  take  the  measure  and  possibility  of  all  being  only  from 
their  narrow  and  gross  imaginations;  but  having  here  to  do  only 
with  those  who  conclude  the  essence  of  body  to  be  extension, 
because  they  say  they  cannot  imagine  any  sensible  quality  of  any 
body  without  extension,  I  shall  desire  them  to  consider,  that  had 
they  reflected  on  their  ideas  of  tastes  and  smells  as  much  as  on 
those  of  sight  and  touch,  nay,  had  they  examined  their  ideas  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  several  other  pains,  they  would  have  foimd 
that  they  included  in  them  no  idea  of  extension  at  all ;  which  is  but 
an  affection  of  body,  as  well  as  the  rest,  discoverable  by  our  senses, 
which  are  scarce  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  essences  of 
things. 

26.  K  those  ideas  which  are  constantly  joined  to  all  others  must 
therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  essence  of  those  things  which  have 
constantly  those  ideas  joined  to  them,  and  are  inseparable  &om 
them,  then  unity  is,  without  doubt,  the  essence  of  every  thing;  for 
there  is  not  any  object  of  sensation  or  reflection  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one:  but  the  weakness  of  this  kind  of 
furgument  we  have  already  shown  sufficiently. 

27.  Ideas  of  space  and  solidity  distinct — ^To  conclude:  Whatever 
men  shall  think  concerning  the  existence  of  a  vacuuniy  this  is  plain 
to  me, — ^that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  space  distinct  from  solidity, 
as  we  have  of  solidity  distinct  from  motion,  or  motion  from  space. 
We  have  not  any  two  more  distinct  ideas;  and  we  can  as  easily 
conceive  space  without  solidity,  as  we  can  conceive  body  or  space 
widiout  motion,  though  it  be  ever  so  certain  that  neither  body 
nor  motion  can  exist  without  space.  But  whether  any  one  will 
take  space  to  be  only  a  relation  resulting  from  the  existence  of 
other  beings  at  a  distance,  or  whether  they  will  think  the  words 
of  the  most  knowing  king  Solomon,  ^^The  heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee,"  or  those  more  emphatical  ones  of 
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the  inspired  philosopher,  St.  Paul,  "In  him  we  live,  inove,  anS 
have  our  being,"  are  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  I  leave 
every  one  to  consider  :  only  our  idea  of  space  is,  I  think,  such  as  I 
have  mentioned,  and  distinct  fix>m  that  oi  body.  For  whether  we 
consider  in  matter  itself  the  distance  of  its  coherent  solid  parts,  and 
call  it  in  respect  of  those  solid  parts  "  extension ; "  or  whether,  consi* 
dering  it  as  lying  between  the  extremities  of  any  body  in  its  seve- 
ral dimensions,  we  call  it  "  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;"  or  else, 
considering  it  as  lying  between  any  two  bodies  or  positive  beings, 
without  any  consideration  whether  there  be  any  matter  or  no 
between,  we  call  it  "  distance ;"  however  named  or  considered,  it  ia 
always  the  same  uniform,  simple  idea  of  space,  taken  from  objects 
about  which  our  senses  have  been  conversant,  whereof  having  set-» 
tied  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat,  and  add  them  one 
to  another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  consider  the  space  or  distance 
so  imagined  either  as  fiUed  with  solid  parts,  so  that  another  body 
cannot  come  there  without  displacing  and  thrusting  out  the  body 
that  was  there  before,  or  else  as  void  of  solidity,  so  that  a  body  of 
equal  dimensions  to  that  empty  or  pure  space  may  be  placed  in  it 
without  the  removing  or  expulsion  of  any  thing  that  was  there. 
But,  to  avoid  confusion  in  discourses  concerning  this  matter,  it 
were  possibly  to  be  wished  that  the  name  "  extension'^  were 
applied  only  to  matter,  or  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of 
particular  bodies,  and  the  term  '^  expansion"  to  space  in  general, 
with  or  without  solid  matter  possessing  it ;  so  as  to  say,  ^^  Space  is 
expanded,  and  body  extended*"  But  in  this  every  one  has  his 
liberty :  I  propose  it  only  for  the  more  clear  and  distinct  way  of 
speaking. 

28.  Men  differ  little  in  clear  simple  ideas, — The  knowing  pre* 
cisely  what  our  words  stand  for  would,  I  imagine,  in  this  as  weU  as 
a  great  many  other  cases,  quickly  end  the  dispute.  For  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  men,  when  they  come  to  examme  them,  find  their 
simple  ideas  all  generally  to  agree,  though  in  discourse  with  one 
another  they  perhaps  coi^ound  one  another  with  different  names* 
I  imagine  that  men  who  abstract  their  thoughts,  and  do  well  exa* 
mine  the  ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  much  differ  in  thinking, 
however  they  may  perplex  themselves  with  words,  according  to  the 
way  of  speaking  of  the  several  schools  or  sects  they  have  been  bred 
up  in;  though  amongst  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not  scrupu-» 
lously  and  carefiilly  their  own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the 
marks  men  use  for  them,  but  confound  them  with  words,  th^re 
must  be  endless  dispute,  wrangling,  and  jargon;  especially  if  they 
be  learned,  bookish  men,  devoted  to  some  sect,  and  accustomed  to 
the  language  of  it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.  But  if  it 
should  happen  that  any  two  thinking  men  should  really  have  dif* 
ferent  ideas,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  discourse  or  argue  one 
with  another.  Here  I  must  not  be  mistaken,  to  think  that  every 
floating  imagination  in  men's  brains  is  presently  of  that  sort  of 
ideas  I  speak  of.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  those  con- 
fused notions  and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from  custom,  inadver* 
tency,  and  common  conversation:  it  requires  pains  and  assidnitr^ 
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to  examine  its  ideas,  till  it  resolves  them  into  those  clear  and  dis- 
tinct simple  ones  out  of  which  they  are  compounded,  and  to  see 
which  amongst  its  simple  ones  have  or  have  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion  and  dependence  one  upon  another.  Till  a  man  doth  this  in 
the  primary  and  original  notions  of  things,  he  builds  upon  floating 
and  micertain  principles,  and  will  often  find  himself  at  a  loss. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  DURATION,  AND  ITS  SIMPLE  MODES. 

1.  Duration  is  fleeting  «irfen«ton.— There  is  another  sort  of  dis- 
tance or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get  not  from  the  permanent 
parts  of  space,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing 
parts  of  succession:  this  we  call  ^^ duration,"  the  simple  modes 
whereof  are  any  different  lengths  of  it  whereof  we  have  distinct 
ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  &c.  time,  and  eternity. 

2.  Its  idea  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  our  idee^s.- — The  answer 
of  a  great  man  to  one  who  asked  what  time  was,  Si  non  rogas  inteU 
UgOy  (which  amounts  to  this:  "The  more  I  set  myself  to  think  of 
it,  the  less  I  imderstand  it,")  might  perhaps  persuade  one  that 
time,  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to  be  discovered. 
Duration,  time,  and  eternity  are  not  without  reason  thought  to 
have  something  very  abstruse  in  their  nature.  But  however 
remote  these  may  seem  from  our  comprehension,  yet  if  we  trace 
them  right  to  their  originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  those  sources 
of  all  our  knowledge,  viz.  sensation  and  reflection,  will  be  able  to 
ftimish  us  with  these  ideas  as  dear  and  distinct  as  many  other 
which  are  thought  much  less  obscure;  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
idea  of  eternity  itself  is  derived  from  the  same  common  original 
with  the  rest  of  our  ideas. 

3.  To  understand  time  and  eternity  aright,  we  ought  with  atten-* 
tion  to  consider  what  idea  it  is  we  have  of  duration,  and  how  we 
ctune  by  it.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  but  observe  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  is  a  train  of  ideas  which  con- 
stantly succeed  one  another  in  his  understanding  as  long  as  he  is 
awake.  Keflection  on  these  appearances  of  several  ideas  one  after 
another  in  our  minds,  is  that  which  furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of 
succession ;  and  the  distance  between  any  parts  of  that  succession, 
or  between  the  aj^eamnce  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that 
we  call  duration.  For  whilst  we  are  thinking,  or  whilst  we  receive 
successively  several  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  know  that  we  do  exist ; 
and  so  we  call  the  existence  or  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of 
ourselves,  or  any  thing  else  commensurate  to  the  succession  of  any 
ideas  in  our  minds,  the  duration  of  ourselves,  or  any  such  other 
thing  co-existing  with  our  thinking. 

4.  That  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and  duration  from  this 
original,  viz.  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  ideas  which  we  find  to 
appear  one  after  another  in  our  own  minds,  seems  plain  to  me,  in 
that  we  have  no  perception  of  duration  but  by  considering  the 
itaia  pf. ideas. that  take  their  turns  in  .our  understandings.,  .WheigL 
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that  saccession  of  ideas  ceases,  our  perception  of  duration  ceasea 
with  it;  which  every  one  clearly  experiments  in  himself  whilst  he 
sleeps  soundly,  whether  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year; 
of  which  duration  of  things  whilst  he  sleeps  or  thinks  not  he  has 
no  perception  at  all,  but  it  is  quite  lost  to  him;  and  the  moment 
wherein  he  leaves  off  to  think,  till  the  moment  he  begins  to  think 
again,  seems  to  him  to  have  no  distance.  And  so  I  doubt  not 
it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep 
only  one  idea  in  his  mind  without  variation  and  the  succession  of 
others;  and  we  see  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  intently 
on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest 
contemplation,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  ^ood  part  of  that  dura- 
tion, and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is.  But  if  sleep  com- 
monly unites  the  distant  parts  of  duration,  it  is  because  during 
that  time  we  have  no  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  For  if  a 
man  during  his  sleep  dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make  themselves 
perceptible  in  his  mind  one  after  another,  he  hath  then,  during 
such  a  dreaming,  a  sense  of  duration,  and  of  the  length  c^  it:  by 
which  it  is  to  me  very  dear  that  men  derive  their  ideas  of  dura- 
tion from  their  reflection  on  the  train  of  the  ideas  they  observe  to 
succeed  one  another  in  their  own  understandings;  without  which 
observation  they  can  have  no  notion  of  duration,  whatever  may 
happen  in  the  world. 

5.  The  idea  of  dwration  applicable  to  things  whilst  we  sleep*-^^ 
Indeed  a  man  having,  from  reflecting  on  the  succession  and  num- 
ber of  his  own  thoughts,  got  the  notion  or  idea  of  duration,  he  can 
apply  that  notion  to  things  which  exist  while  he  does  not  think ; 
as  he  that  has  got  the  idea  of  extension  from  bodies  by  his  sight  or 
touch,  can  apply  it  to  distances  where  no  body  is  seen  or  felt. 
And  therefore,  though  a  man  has  no  perception  of  the  length  of 
duration  which  passed  whilst  he  slept  or  th<mght  not,  yet,  having 
observed  the  revolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the  length 
of  their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and  constant,  he  oan, 
upon  the  supposition  that  that  revolution  has  proceeded  aA;er  the 
same  manner  whilst  he  was  asleep  or  thought  not,  as  it  used  to  do 
at  other  times, — ^he  can,  I  say,  imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the 
length  of  duration  whitst  he  slept.  But  if  Adam  and  Eve>  (when 
they  were  alone  in  the  world,)  instead  of  their  ordinary  night's 
sleep,  had  passed  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  one  continued 
sleep,  the  duration  of  that  twenty-four  hours  had.  been  irrecover- 
ably lost  to  them,  and  been  for  ever  left  out  of  th^  account  <^ 
time. 

6.  The  idea  of  succession  not  from  motion. — Thus,  by  reflecting 
on  the  appearing  of  various  ideas  one  after  another  in  our  under- 
standings,  we  get  the  notion  of  succession;  which  if  any  one  should 
think  we  did  rather  get  from  our  observation  of  motion  by  our 
senses,  he  will  perhaps  be  of  my  mind,  when  he  considers  that  even 
motion  produces  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  succession  no  otherwise 
than  as  it  produces  there  a  continued  train  of  distinguishable  ideas. 
'For,  a  man,  looking  upon  a  body  really  moving,  pezoeives  yet  no 
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motion  at  all,  unless  that  motion  produces  a  constant  train  of  suc- 
cessive ideas;  v.  g.  a  man  becalmed  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in 
a  fair  day  may  look  on  the  sun,  or  sea,  or  ship  a  whole  hour  toge* 
ther,  and  perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either;  though  it  be  certain 
that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  have  moved  during  that  time  a 
great  way:  but  as  soon  as  he  perceives  either  of  them  to  have 
changed  distance  with  some  other  body,  as  soon  as  this  motion 
produces  any  new  idea  in  him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has 
been  motion.  But  wherever  a  man  is  with  all  things  at  rest  about 
him,  without  perceiving  any  motion  at  all,  if  during  this  hour  of 
quiet  he  has  been  thimdng,  he  will  perceive  the  various  ideas  of 
his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  mind  appearing  one  after  another, 
and  thereby  observe  and  find  succession  where  he  could  observe  no 
motion. 

7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  motions  very  slow, 
though  they  are  constant,  are  not  perceived  by  us ;  because,  in  their 
remove  £rom  one  sensible  part  towards  another,  their  change  of 
distance  is  so  slow  that  it  causes  no  new  ideas  in  us  but  a  good 
while  one  after  another;  and  so,  not  causing  a  constant  train  of 
new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately  m  our  minds,  we  have 
no  perception  of  motion,  which,  consisting  in  a  constant  succession, 
we  cannot  perceive  that  succession  without  a  constant  succession  of 
varying  ideaa  arising  from  it. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  affect 
the  senses  distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  distances  of  their 
motion,  and  so  cause  not  any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not 
also  perceived  to  move.  For  any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in 
a  circle  in  less  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succeed  one  another 
in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move,  but  seems  to  be  a  perfect, 
entire  circle  of  that  matter  or  colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in 
motion. 

9.  The  la^cia  of  ideas  has  a  certain  degree  of  quickness. — Hence  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  probable  that  our 
ideas  do,  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds  at 
certain  distances,  not  much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a 
lanthom,  turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  This  appearance 
of  theirs  in  train,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  sometimes  fSeuster  and 
sometimes  slower,  yet,  I  guess,  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking 
man:  there  seem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quickness  and  slow* 
ness  of  the  succession  of  those  ideas  one  to  another  in  our  minds, 
beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor  hasten. 

10.  The  reason  I  have  for  this  odd  conjecture  is  from  observing 
that  in  the  impressions  made  upon  any  of  our  senses,  we  can  but 
to  a  certain  degree  perceive  any  succession;  which  if  exceediog 
quick,  the  sense  of  succession  is  lost,  even  in  cases  where  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  real  succession.  Let  a  cannon-bullet  pass 
through  a  room,  and  in  its  way  take  with  it  any  limb  or  fleshv 
parts  of  a  man,  it  is  as  dear  as  any  demonstration  can  be  that  it 
most  strike  successively  the  two  sides  of  the  room;  it  is  also 
evident  that  it  must  touch  one  part  of  the  flesh  first,  and  another 
after^  and  so  in  succesaion;  and  yet  I  believe  nobody  who  ever  felt 
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the  pain  of  such  a  shot,  or  heard  the.  blow  against  the  two  distant 
walla,  could  perceive  any  succession  either  in  the  pain  or  sound  of 
60  swift  a  stroke.  Such  a  part  of  duration  as  this,  wherein  we  per-- 
ceive  no  succession,  is  that  which  we  may  call  an  instant,  and  is 
that  which  takes  up  |the  time  of  only  one  idea  in  our  minds  with- 
out the  succession  of  another,  wherein  therefore  we  perceive  no 
succession  at  all. 

11.  This  also  happens  where  the  motion  is  so  slow  as  not  to 
supply  a  constant  train  of  fresh  ideas  to  the  senses,  as  fast  as  the 
mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  ones  into  it;  and  so  other  ideas 
of  our  own  thoughts  having  room  to  come  into  our  minds  between 
those  offered  to  our  senses  oy  the  moving  body,  there  the  sense  of 
motion  is  lost;  and  the  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not 
changing  perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bodies  as  fast  as  the 
ideas  of  our  own  minds  do  naturally  follow  one  another  in  train, 
the  thing  seems  to  stand  still,  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of  clocks 
and  shadows  of  sun-dials,  and  other  constant  but  slow  motions; 
where,  though  after  certain  intervals  we  perceive  bv  the  change 
of  distance  tnat  it  hath  moved,  yet  the  motion  itseli  we  perceive 
not. 

12.  This  train  the  measure  of  other  successions. — So  that  to  me 
It  seems  that  the  constant  and  regular  succession  of  ideas  in  a 
waking  man  is,  as  it  were,  the  measure  and  standard  of  all  other 
successions;  whereof  if  any  one  either  exceeds  the  pace  of  our 
ideas, — ^as  \;^ere  two  sounds  or  pains,  &c.  take  up  in  their  succes- 
sion the  duration  of  but  one  idea,  or  else  where  any  motion  or 
succession  is  so  slow  as  that  it  keeps  not  pace  with  the  ideas  in  our 
minds,  or  the  quickness  in  which  they  take  their  turns;  as  when 
any  one  or  more  ideas  in  their  ordinary  course  come  into  our  mind 
between  those  which  are  offered  to  the  sight  by  the  different  per- 
ceptible distances  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  between  sounds  or  smells 
following  one  another, — ^there  also  the  sense  of  a  constant,  continued 
succession  is  lost,  and  we  perceive  it  not  but  with  certain  gaps  of 
rest  between. 

13.  The  mind  cannot  Jia  long  on  one  invariable  idea, — If  it  be  so, 
that  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  whilst  we  have  any  there,  do  con- 
stantly change  and  shift  in  a  continual  succession,  it  would  be 
impossible,  may  any  one  say,  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one 
thing:  by  which  if  it  be  meant  that  a  man  may  have  one  selfsame 
single  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his  mind,  without  any  variation  at 
aU,  I  think,  in  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  possible;  for  which  (not  know- 
ing how  the  ideas  of  our  minds  are  framed,  of  what  materials  they 
are  made,  whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how  they  come  to 
make  their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other  reason  but  experience; 
and  I  would  have  any  one  try  whether  he  can  keep  one  unvaried, 
single  idea  in  his  mind,  without  any  other,  for  any  considerable 
time  together. 

14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any  degree  of  light  or 
whiteness,  or  what  other  he  pleases;  and  he  will,  i  suppose,  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  aU  other  ideas  out  of  his  mind;  but  that  some, 
either  of  another  kind,  or  various, consideration  of  that  ide%  (each 
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of  which  considerations  is  a  new  idea,)  will  constantly  succeed  one 
another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as  wary  as  he  can. 

15.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  case,  I  think,  is  only  to 
mind  and  observe  what  the  ideas  are  that  take  their  turns  in  his 
understanding,  or  else  to  direct  the  sort,  and  call  in  such  as  he  hath 
a  desire  or  use  of;  but  hinder  the  constant  succession  of  firesh  ones 
I  think  he  cannot,  though  he  may  commonly  choose  whether  he 
will  heedfully  observe  and  consider  them. 

16.  Ideas  J  however  madey  include  no  sense  of  motion, — Whether 
these  several  ideas  in  a  man's  mind  be  made  by  certain  motions,  I 
will  not  here  dispute;  but  this  I  am  sure,  that  they  include  no 
idea  of  motion  in  their  appearance;  and  if  a  man  had  not  the  idea 
of  motion  otherwise,  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all :  which  is 
enough  to  my  present  purpose;  and  sufficiently  shows,  that  the 
notice  we  take  of  the  ideaa  of  our  minds,  appearing  there  one  after 
another,  is  that  which  ^ves  us  the  idea  of  succession  and  duration, 
without  which  we  should  have  no  such  ideas  at  all.  It  is  not  then 
motion,  but  the  constant  tiuin  of  ideas  in  our  minds  whilst  we  are 
waking,  that  furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  duration,  whereof  motion 
no  otherwise  ^ves  us  any  perception  than  as  it  causes  in  our  minds 
a  constant  succession  of  ideas,  as  I  have  before  showed :  and  we 
have  as  clear  an  idea  of  succession  and  duration,  by  the  train  of 
other  ideas  succeeding  one  another  in  our  minds  without  the  idea 
of  anv  motion,  as  by  the  train  of  ideas  caused  by  the  uninterrupted 
sensible  change  of  distance  between  two  bodies  which  we  have  from 
motion;  and  therefore  we  should  as  well  have  the  idea  of  duration, 
were  there  no  sense  of  motion  at  all. 

17.  Time  is  duration  set  out  by  measures. — Having  thus  got  the 
idea  of  duration,  the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mmd  to  do  is,  to 
get  some  measure  of  this  common  duration,  whereby  it  might  judge 
of  its  different  lengths,  and  consider  the  distinct  order  wherein 
several  things  exist;  mthout  which  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge 
would  be  confiised,  and  a  great  part  of  history  be  rendered  very 
useless.  This  consideration  of  duration,  as  set  out  by  certain 
periods,  and  marked  by  certain  measures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I 
think,  which  most  properly  we  call  "  time." 

18.  A.  good  measure  of  time  must  divide  its  whole  duration  into 
eqval  periods. — In  the  measuring  of  extension  there  is  nothing 
more  required  but  the  application  of  the  standard  or  measure  we 
make  use  of  to  the  thing  of  whose  extension  we  would  be  informed. 
But  in  the  measuring  of  duration  this  cannot  be  done,  because  no 
two  different  parts  of  succession  can  be  put  together  to  measure 
one  another ;  and  nothing  being  a  measure  of  duration  but  dura- 
tion, as  nothing  is  of  extension  but  extension,  we  cannot  keep  by 
ns  any  standing  unvarying  measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a 
constant  fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of  exten- 
sion, as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.  marked  out  in  permanent  parcels  of 
matter.  Nothing  tfien  could  serve  well  for  a  convenient  measure  of 
time  but  what  has  divided  the  whole  length  of  its  duration  into 
apparently  equal  portions  by  constantly  repeated  periods.  What 
portions  of  duration  are  not  distinguished  or  considered  as  distin- 
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guifihed  and  measured  by  such  periods  come  not  so  properiy  under 
the  notion  of  time,  as  appears  by  such  phrases  as  these,  viz. 
*^  before  all  time/'  and,  ^^  wnen  time  shall  be  no  more." 

19.  7%«  revolutions  of  ike  Bun  and  moon  the  propereU  measures  of 
time, — The  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  as  having 
been  from  the  banning  of  nature,  constant,  regular,  and  univei^ 
sally  observable  by  all  mankind,  and  supposed  equal  to  one  an* 
other,  have  been  with  reason  made  use  of  for  the  measure  of  dura- 
tion. But  the  distinction  of  days  and  years  having  depended  on 
the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  has  brought  this  mistake  with  it, — ^that 
it  has  been  thou^t  that  moticm  and  duration  were  the  measure 
one  of  another.  For,  men  in  the  measuring  of  the  length  of  time 
having  been  accustomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days, 
months,  years,  t&c.  which  they  found  themselves  upon  any  men- 
tion of  time  or  duration  presently  to  think  on,  (all  which  portions 
of  time  were  measured  out  by  the  motion  of  those  heavenly  bodies,) 
they  were  apt  to  confound  time  and  motion,  or  at  least  to  think 
that  they  had  a  necessary  connexion  one  with  another :  whereas 
any  constant  periodical  appearance  or  altemtion  c^  ideas  in  seem- 
ingly equidistant  spaces  of  duration,  if  constant  and  universally 
observable,  would  nave  as  well  distinguished  the  intervals  of  time 
as  those  that  have  been  made  use  of.  For  supposing  the  sun, 
which  some  have  taken  to  be  a  £re,  had  been  lighted  up  at  the 
same  distance  of  time  that  it  now  every  day  comes  about  to  the 
same  meridian,  and  then  gone  out  a^  about  twelve  hours  after, 
and  that  in  the  space  of  an  annual  rev(dution  it  had  sensibly 
increased  in  brightness  and  heat,  and  so  decreased  again;  would 
not  sudi  regular  appearances  serve  to  measure  out  the  distances  of 
duration  to  all  that  could  observe  it,  as  well  without  as  with 
motion  1  For  if  the  appearances  were  constant,  universally  observ- 
able, Md  in  equidistant  periods,  they  would  serve  mankind  for 
measure  of  time  as  well  wL  the  motion  away. 

20.  But  not  by  their  motion^  but  periodical  appearances. — For 
the  freezing  of  water  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant,  returning  at  equi- 
distant periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  would  as  well  serve  men  to 
reckon  their  years  by  as  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  and  in  effect  we 
see  that  some  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by  the  coining 
of  certain  birds  amongst  them  at  their  certain  seasons,  and  leaving 
them  at  others.  For  a  fit  of  an  ague,  the  sense  of  hunger  or 
thirst,  a  smell,  or  a  taste,  or  any  other  idea  returning  constantly  at 
equidistant  periods,  a^d  makiag  itself  universally  be  tak^i  notice 
of,  would  not  &il  to  measure  out  the  course  of  succession,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  distances,  of  time.  Thus  we  see,  ikdX  men  bom  blind 
eount  time  well  enou^  by  years,  whose  revolutions  yet  they  can- 
not distinguish  by  motions  that  they  perceive  not :  and  I  ask, 
whether  a  blixid  man  who  distinguished  his  years  either  by  heat  of 
summer  or  cold  of  winter,  by  the  smell  of  any  flower  of  the  spring, 
or  taste  of  any  fruit  <»f  the  autumn,  would  not  have  a  better  mea- 
sure ^  time  than  the  Romans  had  before  the  reformation  of  their 
calendar  by  Julius  CSa»ar,  or  many  other  people,  whose  years,  not- 
withstanding ihe  motion  of  the  sui^  which  thi^.pretend  to  make 
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use  0^  are  very  irregular?  And  it  adds  so  small  difficulty  to  chro- 
nology, that  the  exact  lengths  of  the  years  that  seveml  nations 
counted  by  are  hard  to  be  known,  they  differing  very  much  one 
irom  aaother,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  all  of  them  from  the 
precise  motiim  of  the  sun.  And  if  tne  sun  moved  from  the  creation 
to  the  flood  eonstantly  in  the  equator,  and  so  equally  dispersed  its 
light  and  heat  to  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  in  days  all  of 
the  same  length,  without  its  annual  variations  to  the  tropics,  as  a 
late  ingenious  author  supposes,*  I  do  not  think  it  very  ea^y  to  ima- 
gme  tnkt  (notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  sun)  men  should  in 
the  aatedihivian  world  firom  the  beginning  count  by  years,  or  met^ 
sure  their  timje  by  periods  tluitt  had  no  sensible  marks  very  obvious 
to  distingiHsh  them  by. 

21.  No  two  parts  of  duration  eav>  be  eertainh/  knoum  to  be  equal, — 
But  pei^pe  it  will  be  said,  ^^  Without  a  regi^ar  motion,  such  as  of 
the  sun  or  some  other,  how  eould  it  ever  be  known  that  such  periods 
were  equal?  **  To  which  I  answer.  The  equality  of  any  other  return- 
ing appearances  might  be  known  by  the  same  way  that  that  of 
days  was  known,  or  presumed  to  be  so  at  first ;  which  was  only  by 
judging  of  them  by  the  train  of  ideas  that  had  passed  in  men's 
minds  in  the  intervids :  by  which  train  of  ideas  discovering  inequa- 
lity in  the  mutural  days,  but  none  in  the  artificial  days,  ^^  the  arti- 
ficial days,"  or  vMyfififL^Qo^  were  guessed  to  be  equal,  which  was 
Bufficient  to  make  them  serve  for  a  measure.  Though  exacter 
search  has  aince  discovered  inequality  in  the  diurnal  revolutions  of 
the  sun,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  annual  also  be  not  unequal: 
these,  yet,  by  their  presumed  and  apparent  equality,  serve  as  well  to 
reckon  time  by,  (though  not  to  measure  the  parts  of  duration 
exactly,)  as  if  iJiey  could  be  proved  to  be  exactly  equal.  We  must 
therefore  earel^lly  distinguish  betwixt  durg^tion  itself  pud  the  mea- 
sures we  make  use  of  to  judge  of  its  length.  Duration  in  itself  is 
to  be  considered  as  going  on  in  one  eonstant,  equal,  uniform 
course.  But  none  of  &e  measures  of  it  which  we  make  use  of  can 
be  known  to  do  so;  nor  can  we  be  assured  that  their  a^signe^ 
ports  or  peidoda  ajre  equal  in  dumtion  one.  to  another;  for  two 
sueeessive  lengths  of  duration,  however  measured,  cai;i  never  be 
demonstrated  to  be  equal.  The  motion  of  the  sun,  which  the 
world  iified  so  long  and  so  confidently  for  an  exact  measure  of 
duraticai,  has,  as  I  said,  been  fouud  iu  its  several  parts  unequal: 
and  though  men  have  of  late  made  use  of  a  pendidum  as  a  more 
steady  «iid  regular  motion  than  that  of  the  sun  or  (to  speak  mor^ 
truly)  of  the  eairth ;  yet  if  any  one  should  be  asked  how  he  ceiy 
tainly  knows  that  Urn  two  successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are 
equal,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  satisfy  himseJf  that  they  are  infalli- 
bly so ;  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  cause  of  that  moticKH 
which  is  imknown  to  us  shall  always  operate  equally,  and  w;e  ^xe 
sare  "that  the  medium  in  which  the  pendulum  moves  is  not  con- 
stantly the  same :  either  of  which  varying,  may  alter  the  equality 
of  sudi  periodfi,  and  thereby  destroy  the  certainty  and  exactness  of 
Ihe  measure  by  sa(^ion,  as  well  as  any  other  periods  of  other 

*  Ds.  TaoMAB  BusNsi^B  "^  Olheoiy  of  the  Earth." 
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appearances ;  the  notion  of  duration  still  remaining  clear^  though 
our  measures  of  it  cannot  any  of  them  be  demonstrated  to  be 
exact.  Since^  then^  no  two  portions  of  succession  can  be  brought 
together,  it  is  impossible  ever  certainly  to  know  their  equality. 
All  that  we  can  do  for  a  measure  of  time,  is  to  take  such  as  have 
continual  successive  appearances  at  seemingly  equidistant  periods ; 
of  which  seeming  equality  we  have  no  other  measure  but  such  as 
the  train  of  our  own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the  con- 
currence of  other  probable  reasons,  to  persuade  us  of  their  equality. 

22.  Time  not  the  measure  of  motion, — One  thing  seems  strange 
to  me,  that,  whilst  all  men  manifestly  measured  time  by  the  motion 
of  the  great  and  visible  bodies  of  the  world,  time  yet  should  be 
defined  to  be  the  measure  of  motion ;  whereas  it  is  obvious  to 
every  one  who  reflects  ever  so  little  on  it,  that,  to  measure  motion, 
space  is  as  necessary  to  be  considered  as  time ;  and  those  who  look 
a  little  farther,  will  find  also  the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved  necessary 
to  be  taken  into  the  computation  by  any  one  who  will  estimate  or 
measure  motion  so  as  to  judge  right  of  it.  Nor  indeed  does 
motion  any  otherwise  conduce  to  the  measuring  of  duration,  than 
as  it  constantly  brings  about  the  return  of  certain  sensible  ideas  in 
seeming  equidistant  periods.  For  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  w^ere  as 
unequal  as  of  a  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds,  sometimes  very 
Blow,  and  at  others, Irregularly,  very  swift;  or  if,  being  constantly 
equally  swift,  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and  produced  not  the  same 
appearances ;  it  would  not  at  all  help  us  to  measure  time  any  more 
than  the  seeming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 

23.  Minutes  J  hours  j  daysy  and  years  not  necessary  measures  of  duron 
tion. — ^Minutes,  hours,  days,  ana  years  are,  then,  no  more  necessary 
to  time  or  duration  than  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles  marked  out  in 
any  matter  are  to  extension.  For  though  we  in  this  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  the  constant  use  of  them,  as  of  periods  set  out  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  or  as  known  parts  of  such  periods,  have  fixed 
the  ideas  of  such  lengths  of  duration  in  our  minds,  which  we  apply 
to  all  parts  of  time  whose  lengths  we  would  consider ;  yet  there 
may  be  other  parts  of  the  universe  where  they  no  more  use  these 
measures  of  ours  than  in  Japan  they  do  our  inches,  feet,  or  miles : 
but  yet  something  analogous  to  them  there  must  be.  For  without 
some  regular  periodical  returns,  we  could  not  measure  ourselves  or 
signify  to  others  the  length  of  any  duration,  though  at  the  same 
time  the  world  were  as  fiill  of  motion  as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it 
disposed  into  regular  and  apparently  equidistant  revolutions.  But 
the  different  measures  that  may  be  made  use  of  for  the  account  of 
time  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  duration,  which  is  the  thing 
to  be  measured,  no  more  than  the  different  standards  of  a  foot  and 
a  cubit  alter  the  notion  of  extension  to  those  who  make  use  of 
those  different  measures. 

25.  Our  measures  of  time  applicable  to  duration  before  time* — The 
mind,  having  once  got  such  a  measure  of  time  as  the  annual  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun,  can  apply  that  measure  to  duration  wherein  that 
measure  itself  did  not  exist,  and  with  which  in  the  reality  of  its 
being  it  had  nothing  to  do :  for  should  one  say  that  Abraham  was 
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born  in  the  2,712th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  altogether  as 
intelligible  as  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  though 
there  were,  so  far  back,  no  motion  of  the  sim,  nor  any  other  motion 
at  all.  For  though  the  Julian  period  be  supposed  to  begin  several 
hundred  years  before  there  were  really  either  days,  nights,  or  years 
marked  out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  sun,  yet  we  redkon  as  right, 
and  thereby  measure  durations  as  well,  as  if  really  at  that  time  the 
sun  had  existed,  and  kept  the  same  ordinary  motion  it  doth  now. 
The  idea  of  duration  equal  to  an  annual  revolution  of  the  sim  is 
as  easily  applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration,  where  no  sun  nor 
motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot  or  yard  taken  from  bodies  here 
can  be  applied  in  our  thoughts  to  distances  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  world,  where  are  no  bodies  at  all. 

26.  For,  supposing  it  were  5,639  miles,  or  millions  of  miles, 
fit)m  this  place  to  the  remotest  body  of  the  universe,  (for,  being 
finite,  it  must  be  at  a  certain  distance,)  as  we  suppose  it  to  be 
5,639  years  from  this  time  to  the  first  existence  of  any  body  in  the 
beginHing  of  the  world;  we  can  in  our  thoughts  apply  this  measure 
of  a  year  to  duration  before  the  creation,  or  beyond  the  duration  of 
bodies  or  motion,  as  we  can  this  measure  of  a  mile  to  space  beyond 
the  utmost  bodies;  and  by  the  one  measure  duration  where  there 
was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  measure  space  in  our  thoughts 
where  there  is  no  body. 

27.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that  in  this  way  of  explaining 
of  time  I  have  begged  what  I  should  not,  viz.  that  the  world  is 
neither  eternal  nor  infinite,  I  answer,  that  to  my  present  purpose  it 
is  not  needfril  in  this  place  to  make  use  of  arguments  to  evince  the 
world  to  be  finite  both  in  duration  and  extension;  but  it  being  at 
least  as  conceivable  as  the  contrary,  I  have  certainly  the  liberty  to 
suppose  it,  as  well  as  any  one  hath  to  suppose  the  contrary:  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  every  one  that  will  go  about  it  may  easily  con- 
ceive in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  though  not  of  all  dura- 
tion, and  so  may  come  to  a  stop  and  non  ultra  in  his  consideration 
of  motion.  So  also  in  his  thoughts  he  may  set  limits  to  body,  and 
the  extension  belonging  to  it,  but  not  to  space  where  no  body  is; 
the  utmost  bounds  of  space  and  duration  bemg  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  utmost  bounds  of  number  are  beyond  the 
largest  comprehension  of  the  mind ;  and  all  for  the  same  reason,  as 
we  shaU  see  in  another  place. 

28.  Eternity, — By  the  same  means,  therefore,  and  from  the  same 
original,  that  we  come  to  have  the  idea  of  time,  we  have  also  that 
idea  which  we  call "  eternity ;"  viz.  having  got  the  idea  of  succession 
and  duration,  by  reflecting  on  the  train  of  our  own  ideas,  caused  in 
us  either  by  the  natural  appearances  of  those  ideas  coming  con- 
stantly of  themselves  into  our  waking  thoughts,  or  else  caused  by 
external  objects  successively  affecting  our  senses;  and  having  from 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun  got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  dura^ 
tion,  we  can  in  our  thoughts  add  such  lengths  of  duration  to  one 
ajttother  as  often  as  we  please,  and  apply  them,  so  added,  to  dura- 
tions past  or  to  come:  and  this  we  can  continue  to  do  on,  without 
hounds  or  limits,  and  proceed  in  infinitym^  and  apply  thus  the 
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length  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  stin  to  dnration^  supposed  before 
the  sun's  or  any  other  motion  had  its  being;  which  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult or  absurd  than  to  apply  the  notion  I  haye  of  the  moving  of  a 
shadow  one  hour  to-day  upon  the  sun-dial^  to  the  duration  of  some- 
thing last  night;  v.  g.  the  burning  of  a  candle^  which  is  now  abso- 
lutely separate  from  all  actual  motion;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for 
the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  last  night  to  co-exist  with 
any  motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  shall  be,  as  for  any  part  of 
duration  that  was  before  the  be^ning  of  the  world  to  co-exist 
with  the  motion  of  the  sun  now.  But  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that, 
haying  the  idea  of  the  length  of  the  motion  of  the  shadow  on  a  dial 
between  the  marks  of  two  hours,  I  can  as  distmctly  measure  in  my 
thoughts  the  duration  of  that  candle-li^ht  last  night  as  I  can  the 
duration  of  any  thing  that  does  now  exist:  and  it  is  no  more  than 
to  think,  that  had  the  sun  shone  then  on  the  dial,  and  moyed  after 
the  same  rate  it  doth  now,  the  shadow  on  the  dial  woidd  have 

Eassed  from  one  hour-line  to  another  whilst  that  flame  of  the  candle 
isted. 

29.  The  notion  of  an  horn*,  day,  or  year  being  only  the  idea  I 
have  of  the  length  of  certain  periodical  regular  motions,  (neither  of 
which  motions  do  eyer  all  at  once  exist,  but  only  in  the  ideas  I  haye 
of  them  in  my  memory,  derived  from  my  senses  or  reflection,)  I  can 
with  the  same  ease  and  for  the  same  reason  apply  it  in  my  thoughts 
to  duration  antecedent  to  all  manner  of  motion,  as  well  as  to  any 
thing  that  is  but  a  minute  or  a  day  antecedent  to  the  motion  that 
at  this  very  moment  the  sun  is  in.  All  things  past  are  equally  and 
perfectly  at  rest;  and  to  this  way  of  consideration  of  them  are  aU 
one,  whether  they  were  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  but 
yesterday:  the  measuring  of  any  duration  by  some  motion  depend- 
ing not  at  all  on  the  real  co-existence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion, 
or  any  other  periods  of  revolution;  but  the  having  a  clear  idea  of 
the  length  of  some  periodical  known  motion  or  other  intervals  of 
duration  in  my  mind,  and  applying  that  to  the  duration  of  the  thing 
I  would  measure. 

30.  Hence  we  see  that  some  men  imagine  the  duration  of  the 
world  from  its  first  existence  to  this  present  year  1,689  to  have  been 
5,639  years,  or  equal  to  5,639  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and 
others  a  great  deal  more;  as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  who  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  counted  23,000  years  from  the  reign  of  the  sun;  and 
the  Chinese  now,  who  account  the  world  3,269,000  years  old,  or 
more:  which  longer  duration  of  the  world,  according  to  their  com* 
putation,  though  I  should  not  believe  to  be  true,  yet  I  can 
equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  as  truly  imderstand  and  say  one 
is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  understand  that  Methuselah's  life 
was  longer  than  Enoch's.  And  if  the  common  reckoning  of  5,639 
should  be  true,  (as  it  maj  be,  as  well  as  any  other  assigned,)  it 
hinders  not  at  all  my  imagining  what  others  mean  when  they  make 
the  world  1,000  years  older,  since  every  one  may  with  the  same  faci- 
lity imagine  (I  do  not  say  believe)  the  world  to  be  60,000  yeare  old 
as  5,639,  and  may  as  well  conceive  the  duration  of  50,000  years  as 
5,639.    Whereby  it  appears,  that,  to  the  measuring  the  duration  of 
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any  thing  by  time^  it  is  not  requisite  that  that  thing  should  be 
co-existent  to  the  motion  we  measure  hjy  or  any  other  periodical 
revolution;  but  it  suffices  to  this  purpose,  that  we  have  the  idea  of 
the  length  of  any  regular  periodical  appearances,  which  we  can  in 
our  minda  apply  to  duration^  ynth  which  the  motion  or  appearance 
never  co-existed. 

31.  For  as,  in  the  history  of  the  creation  delivered  by  Moses,  I 
can  imagine  iJiat  light  eidsted  three  days  before  the  sun  was  or  had 
any  motion,  barely  by  thinking  that  the  duration  a£  light  before 
the  aun  was  created  was  so  long  as  (if  the  sun  had  moved  then  as  it 
doth  now)  would  have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  diurnal  revolu- 
tions; so  by  the  same  way  I  can  have  an  idea  of  the  chaos  or 
angela  being  created  before  there  was  either  light  or  any  continued 
motion,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  one  thousand  years. 
For  if  I  can  but  consider  dun^tion  equal  to  one  minute,  before 
either  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can  add  one  minute 
more  till  I  come  to  sixty;  and  by  the  same  way  of  adding  minutes, 
hours,  or  years,  (i.  e.  such  or  such  parts  of  the  sun's  revolution,  or 
any  other  period  whereof  I  have  the  idea,)  proceed  in  ir^nituniy  and 
suppose  a  duration  exceeding  as  many  such  periods  as  I  can 
reckon,  let  me  add  whilst  I  will:  which  I  think  is  the  notion  we 
hare  of  eternity,  of  whose  infinity  we  have  no  other  notion  than  we 
have  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to  which  we  can  add  for  ever 
without  end. 

32.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that,  from  those  two  fountains 
of  all  knowledge  before  mentioned,  (viz.)  reflection  and  sensation, 
we  get  the  ideas  of  duration,  and  the  measures  of  it. 

For,  First,  by  observing  what  passes  in  our  minds,  how  our  idea* 
there  in  train  constantly  some  vanish,  and  others  begin  to  appear, 
we  come  by  the  idea  of  succession. 

Secondly.  By  observing  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this  succession, 
we  get  the  idea  of  duration. 

Thirdly.  By  sensation  observing  certain  appearances,  at  certain 
regular  and  seeming  equidistant  periods,  we  get  the  ideas  of  certain 
lei^ths  or  measures  of  duration,  as  minutes,  hours,  days,  years,  &c. 

Fourthly.  By  being  able  to  repeat  those  measures  of  time,  or 
ideas  of  stated  length  of  duration  in  our  minds,  as  often  as  we  will, 
we  can  come  to  imagine  duration  where  nothing  does  really  ^ndure 
or  exist;  and  thus  we  imagine  to-morrow,  next  year,  or  sev^  years 
hence. 

Fifthly.  By  being  able  to  repeat  any  such  idea  of  any  length  of 
time,  as  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we  will  m  our 
own  thoughts,  and  add  them  one  to  another,  without  ever  coming 
to  the  end  of  such  addition,  any  nearer  than  we  can  to  the  end  of 
number,  to  which  we  can  always  add,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eter- 
iiity,  as  the  future  eternal  duration  of  our  souls,  as  well  as  the  eternity 
of  that  infinite  Being  which  must  necessarily  have  always  existed. 

Sixthly.  By  considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration,  as  set  out 
by  periodical  measures,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  what  we  call  ^^  tpae  " 
in  general. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  DUBATIOK  AND  EXPANSION  CONSIDEBED  TOGETHEB. 

1.  Both  capable  of  greaJUr  and  less. — Though  we  have  in  the 
precedent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  considerations  of 
space  and  duration^  yet  they  being  ideas  of  general  concernment, 
tnat  have  something  very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the 
comparing  them  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be  of  use  for  their 
illustration;  and  we  may  have  the  more  clear  and  distinct  concep- 
tion of  them  by  taking  a  view  of  them  together.  Distance  or 
space,  in  its  simple  abstract  conception,  to  avoid  confosion,  I  call 
^^  expansion,"  to  distinguish  it  from  extension,  which  by  some  is  used 
to  express  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of  matter, 
and  so  includes,  or  at  least  intimates,  the  idea  of  body;  whereas 
the  idea  of  pure  distance  includes  no  such  thing.  I  prefer  also  the 
word  ^^  expansion"  to  ^^  space,"  because  space  is  often  applied  to  dis- 
tance of  fleeting  successive  parts,  which  never  exist  together,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  are  permanent.  In  both  these  (viz.  expan- 
sion and  duration)  the  mind  has  this  common  idea  of  centinued 
lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  less  quantities;  for  a  man  has  as 
clear  an  idea  of  the  difference  of  the  length  of  an  hour  and  a  day 
as  of  an  inch  and  a  foot. 

2.  Expansion  not  bounded  by  matter. —  The  mind  having  got  the 
idea  of  the  len^h  of  any  part  of  expansion,  let  it  be  a  span,  or  a 
pace,  or  what  length  you  will,  can,  as  has  been  said,  repeat  that 
idea;  and  so  adding  it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length, 
and  make  it  equal  to  two  spans,  or  two  paces,  and  so,  as  often  as  it 
will,  till  it  equals  the  distance  of  any  parts  of  the  earth  one  from 
another,  and  increase  thus  till  it  amounts  to  the  distance  of  the  sun 
or  remotest  star.  By  such  a  progression  as  this,  setting  out  fix,m 
the  place  where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  proceed  and  pass 
beyond  all  those  lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  stop  its  going  on, 
either  in  or  without  body.  It  is  true  we  can  easily  m  our  thoughts 
come  to  the  end  of  solid  extension;  the  extremity  and  bounds  of 
all  body,  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive  at:  but  when  the  mind  is 
there,  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  progress  into  this  endless 
expansion;  of  that  it  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  any  end.  Nor 
let  any  one  say,  that  beyond  the  bounds  of  body  there  is  nothing 
at  all,  unless  he  will  confine  God  within  the  limits  of  matter. 
Solomon,  whose  understanding  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wis- 
dom, seems  to  have  other  thoughts,  when  he  says,  ^'  Heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee."  And  he,  I  think, 
very  much  magnifies  to  himself  the  capacity  of  his  own  understand- 
ing who  persuades  himself  that  he  can  extend  his  thoughts  fiirther 
than  God  exists,  or  imagine  any  expansion  whei^e  he  is  not. 

3.  Nor  duration  by  motion. — Just  so  is  it  in  duration.  The 
mind,  having  got  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  can  double, 
multiply,  and  enlarge  it,  not  only  beyond  its  own,  but  beyond  the 
existence  of  all  corporeal  beings  and  all  the  measures  of  time, 
taken  from  the  great  bodies  of  the  world  and  their  motions.    But 
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yet  every  one  easily  admits,  that  though  we  make  duration  bound- 
less, as  certainly  it  is,  we  cannot  yet  extend  it  beyond  all  being, 
God,  every  one  easily  allows,  fills  eternity ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
reason,  why  any  one  should  doubt  that  he  likewise  fills  immensity. 
His  infinite  bemg  is  certainly  as  boundless  one  way  as  another ; 
and  methinks  it  ascribes  a  little  too  much  to  matter  to  say,  ^^  Where 
there  is  no  body,  there  is  nothing." 

4.  Why  men  more  easily  admit  infinite  duration^  Hian  infinite 
expansion, — ^Hence  I  think  we  may  learn  the  reason,  why  every 
one  fiuniliarly,  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  speaks  of  and  sup* 
poses  eternity,  and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  infinity  to  duration ;  but  it 
IS  with  more  doubting  and  reserve  that  many  admit  or  suppose 
the  infinity  of  space.  The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to  be  this, 
that  duration  and  extension  beiQg  used  as  names  of  afiections  be- 
longing to  other  beings,  we  easily  conceive  in  Grod  infinite  duration, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  doing  so :  but  not  attributing  to  him  exten- 
sion, but  only  to  matter,  which  is  finite,  we  are  apter  to  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  expansion  without  matter;  of  which  alone  we  com- 
monly suppose  it  an  attribute.  And  therefore  when  men  pursue 
their  thoughts  of  space,  they  are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of 
body;  as  if  space  were  there  at  an  end,  too,  and  reached  no  &rther. 
Or  if  their  ideas  upon  consideration  carry  them  fiurther,  yet  they 
term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  imiverse, "  imaginary  space;" 
as  if  it  were  nothing,  because  there  is  no  body  existing  in  it. 
Whereas  duration,  antecedent  to  all  body,  and  to  the  motions 
which  it  is  measured  by,  they  never  term  "imaginary;"  because  it 
is  never  supposed  void  of  some  other  real  existence..  And  if  the 
names  of  thmgs  may  at  all  direct  our  thoughts  towards  the  ori- 
ginals of  men's  ideas,  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  they  may  very  much,) 
one  may  have  occasion  to  think  by  the  name  "  duration,"  that  the 
continuation  of  existence,  with  a  kind  of  resistance  to  any  destruc- 
tive force,  and  the  continuation  of  solidity,  (which  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with,  and  if  we  will  look  into  the  minute  anatomical 
parts  of  matter,  is  little  different  fi'om,  hardness,)  were  thought  to 
have  some  analogy,  and  gave  occasion  to  words  so  near  of  kin  as 
durare  and  durum,  esse.  And  that  durare  is  applied  to  the  idea  of 
hardness,  as  well  as  that  of  existence,  we  see  in  Horace,  epod.  xvi. 
Ferro  duravit  secula.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  that 
whoever  pursues  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them  sometimes  launch 
out  beyond  the  extent  of  body,  into  the  infinity  of  space  or  expan- 
sion ;  the  idea  whereof  is  distinct  and  separate  from  body  and  all 
other  things :  which  may  (to  those  who  please)  be  a  subject  of  fiar- 
ther  meditation. 

5.  Time  to  durationy  is  as  place  to  expansion, — Time  in  general 
is  to  duration  as  place  to  expansion.  They  are  so  much  of  those 
boundless  oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity,  as  is  set  out  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  as  it  were  by  land-marks;  and  so  are 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  position  of  finite  real  beings,  in  respect 
one  tb  another,  in  those  uniform  infinite  oceans  of  duration  and 
space.  These,  rightly  considered,  are  nothing  but  ideas  of  deter- 
minate distances,  from  certain  known  points  fixed  in  distinguish- 
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able  senfiible  thingSy  and  supposed  to  keep  the  same  distanoe  one 
from  another.  From  such  points  fixed  in  sensible  beings  we 
reckon,  and  from  them  we  measiu*e  our  portions  of  those  infinite 
quantities;  which  so  considered,  are  that  which  we  call  ^^time"  and 
^^  place."  For  duration  and  space  being  in  themselves  uniform  and 
boundless,  the  order  and  position  of  things  mthout  such  known 
settled  points  would  be  lost  in  them;  and  all  things  would  lie 
jumbled  in  an  incurable  confusion. 

6.  Time  and  place  are  taken  for  so  much  of  eUker^  as  are  set  otU 
by  the  existence  and  m^otion  of  bodies* — Time  and  place  taken  thus 
for  determinate  distinguishable  portions  of  those  infinite  abvsses 
of  space  and  duration,  set  out,  or  supposed  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  marks  and  known  boundaries,  have  each  of  thei9 
a  twofold  acceptation. 

First.  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken  for  so  much  of  in- 
finite duration,  as  is  measiured  out  by  and  co^-existent  with  the 
existence  and  motions  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe,  as  &r  a9 
we  know  any  thing  of  them ;  and  in  this  sense,  time  begins  and 
ends  with  the  firame  of  this  sensible  world,  as  in  these  phrases 
before-mentioned,  "  before  all  time,"  or  ^^  when  time  shall  be  no 
more."  Place  likewise  is  taken  sometimes  foryfhat  portion  of  in- 
finite space  which  is  possessed  by  and  comprehended  within  the 
material  world,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  ex^ 
pansion;  though  this  may  more  properly  be  called  ^^ extension" 
than  "  place."  Within  these  two  are  confined,  and  by  the  observ- 
able parts  of  them  are  measured  and  determined,  the  particular  time 
or  duration,  and  the  particular  extension  and  place,  of  all  corporeal 
beings. 

7.  Sometimes  for  so  much  of  ekhevj  as  we  design  by  measures 
taken  from  the  bulk  or  motion  of  bodies. — Secondly.  Sometimes  the 
word  ^^  time  "  is  used  in  a  larger  sense,  and  is  applied  to  parts  of 
that  infinite  duration,  not  that  were  really  distinguished  and  mea^ 
sured  out  by  this  real  existence  and  periodical  motions  of  bodies 
that  were  appointed  from  the  beginmng  to  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years,  and  are  accordingly  our  measures 
of  time ;  but  such  other  portions,  too,  of  that  infinite  uniform  dura^ 
tion  which  we  upon  any  occasion  do  suppose  equal  to  certain  lengths 
of  measured  time;  and  so  consider  them  as  bounded  and  determined. 
For  if  we  should  suppose  the  creation  or  &U  of  the  angels  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period,  we  should  speak  properly  enough, 
and  should  be  understood,  if  we  said,  ^^  It  is  a  longer  time  since  m^ 
creation  of  angels  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  by  764  years :" 
whereby  we  would  mark  out  so  much  of  that  undistinguished  dxxnr 
tion  as  we  suppose  equal  to,  and  would  have  admitted^  764  annual 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does.  And  thus 
likewise  we  sometimes  speak  of  place,  distance,  or  bulk  in  the  great 
inane  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  when  we  consider  so  much 
of  that  space  as  is  equal  to  or  capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any  as*- 
signed  dimensions,  as  a  cubic-foot,  or  do  suppose  a  point  in  it  at 
such  a  certain  distance  from  any  part  of  the  universe. 

8.  TTiey  belong  to  all  6eingr«.— Whbbb  and  Wh;bn  are  queettOM 
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belonging  to  all  finite  existences^  and  are  by  us  always  reckoned 
from  some  known  parts  of  this  sensible  world,  and  £x>m  some  cer- 
tain epochs  marked  out  to  us  by  the  motions  observable  in  it. 
Without  some  such  fixed  parts  or  periods,  the  order  of  things 
would  be  lost  to  oinr  finite  understandmgs  in  the  boundless,  invari- 
able oceans  of  duration  and  expansion;  which  comprehend  in  them 
all  finite  beings,  and  in  their  mil  extent  belong  only  to  the  Deity. 
And  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  them 
not,  and  do  so  often  find  our  thoughts  at  a  loss,  wlien  we  would 
consider  them  either  abstractly  in  themselves,  or  as  any  way 
attributed  to  the  first  incomprehensible  Being.  But  when  applied 
to  any  particular  finite  beings,  the  extension  of  any  body  is  so 
much  of  that  infinite  space  as  the  bulk  of  that  body  takes  up. 
And  place  is  the  position  of  any  body,  when  considered  at  a  certain 
distance  from  some  other.  As  the  idea  of  the  particular  duration 
of  any  thing,  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite  duration  which 
passes  during  the  existence  of  that  thing;  so  the  time  when  the 
thing  existed,  is  the  idea  of  that  space  of  duration  which  passed 
between  some  known  and  fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being 
of  that  thing.  One  shows  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  the 
bulk  or  existence  of  the  same  thing,  as  that  it  is  a  foot  square,  or 
lasted  two  years ;  the  other  shows  the  distance  of  it  in  place  or  ex- 
istence from  other  fixed  points  of  space  or  duration ;  as  that  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  or  the  first  degree  of  Taurusy 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000th  year  of  the  Julian 
period :  all  which  distances  we  measure  by  preconceived  ideas  of 
certain  lengths  of  space  and  duration,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and 
degrees ;  and  in  the  other,  minutes,  days,  and  years,  &c. 

9.  All  the  parts  of  extension  are  extension;  and  all  the  parts 
of  duration  are  duration. — There  is  one  thing  more  wherein  space 
and  duration  have  a  great  conformity ;  and  that  is,  though  they 
are  justly  reckoned  amongst  our  simple  ideas,  yet  none  of  the 
distinct  ideas  we  have  of  either  is  without  all  manner  of  com- 
position;* it  is  the  very  nature  of  both  of  them  to  consist  of  parts: 
out  their  parts,  being  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  without  the  mixture 
of  any  other  idea,  hinder  them  not  from  having  a  place  amongst 
simple  ideas.  Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  so  small  a 
part  of  extension  or  duration  as  excluded  divisibility,  that  would 
be,  as  it  were,  the  indivisible  unit  or  idea ;  by  repetition  of  which, 
it  would  make  its  more  enlarged  ideas  of  extension  and  diuration. 
But  since  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of  any  space  with- 
out parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes  use  of  the  conunon  measures, 
which  by  familiar  use  in  each  country  have  imprinted  themselves 
on  the  memory :  (as  inches,  and  feet ;  or  cubits,  and  parasangs ; 
and  so  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years  in  duration :)  the 
mind  makes  use,  I  say,  of  such  ideas  as  these,  as  simple  ones ;  and 
these  are  the  component  parts  of  larger  ideas,  which  the  mind, 
ppon  occasion,  makes  by  the  addition  of  such  known  lengths  which 
it  is  acquainted  with.  On  the  other  side,  the  ordinary  smallest 
nieasure  we  have  of  either,  is  looked  on  as  an  unit  in  nmuber, 
*  Bee  tbe  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  125^ — ^Boit. 
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when  the  mind  by  division  would  reduce  them  into  less  fractions. 
Though  on  both  sides,  both  in  addition  and  division,  either  of  space 
or  duration,  when  the  idea  under  consideration  becomes  very  big 
or  very  small,  its  precise  bulk  becomes  veiy  obscure  and  confiised; 
and  it  is  the  number  of  its  repeated  additions  or  divisions,  that 
alone  remains  clear  and  distinct;  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one 
who  will  let  his  thoughts  loose  in  the  vast  expansion  of  space, 
or  divisibility  of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  duration  too; 
and  every  part  of  extension  is  extension;  both  of  them  capable 
of  addition  or  division  in  infinitum.  But  the  least  portions  of 
either  of  them,  whereofwe  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  may  per- 
haps be  fittest  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  simple  ideas  of  that 
kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  space,  extension,  and 
duration  are  made  up,  and  into  which  they  can  again  be  distinctly 
resolved.  Such  a  small  part  in  duration  may  be  called  ^'a  mo- 
ment," and  is  the  time  of  one  idea  in  our  minds,  in  the  train  of 
their  ordinary  succession  there.  The  other,  wanting  a  proper 
name,  I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  ^'  a  sensible 
point,"  meaning  thereby  the  least  particle  of  matter  or  space  we 
can  &cem,  winch  is  ordinarily  about  a  minute,  and  to  the  sharpest 
eyes  seldom  less  than  thirty  seconds,  of  a  circle  whereof  the  eye  is 
tne  centre. 

10.  Their  parts  inseparable. — Expansion  and  duration  have  this 
farther  agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  considered  by  us  as 
having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable  one  from  another, 
no,  not  even  in  thought ;  though  the  parts  of  bodies  from  whence 
we  take  our  measure  of  the  one,  and  the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather 
the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  from  whence  we  take  the 
measure  of  the  other,  may  be  interrupted  and  separated,  as  the 
one  is  often  by  rest,  and  the  other  is  by  sleep,  which  we  call 
rest  too. 

11.  Duration  is  as  a  line^  expansion  as  a  solid. — But  yet  there  is 
this  manifest  difference  between  them,  that  the  ideas  of  length 
which  we  have  of  expansion  are  turned  every  way,  and  so  make 
figure,  and  breadth,  and  thickness ;  but  duration  is  but  as  it  w^ere 
the  length  of  one  straight  line  extended  in  infinitum^  not  capable  of 
multiphcity,  variation,  or  figure,  but  is  one  common  measure  of  all 
existence  whatsoever,  wherein  all  things,  whilst  they  exist,  equally 
partake.     For  this  present  moment  is  common  to  all  things  that  are 
now  in  being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of  their  existence 
as  much  as  iif  they  were  all  but  one  single  being ;  and  we  may 
truly  say,  they  all  exist  in  the  same  moment  of  time.     Whether 
angels  and  spirits  have  any  analogy  to  this  in  respect  of  expansion, 
is  beyond  my  comprehension ;  and  perhaps  for  us,  who  have  under- 
standings and  comprehensions  suited  to  our  own  preservation  and 
the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  all 
other  beings,  it  is  near  as  hard  to  conceive  any  existence,  or  to 
have  an  idea  of  any  real  bein^,  with  a  perfect  negation  of  all  man- 
ner of  expansion,  as  it  is  to  nave  the  idea  of  any  real  existence 
with  a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  duration :  and  therefore 
what  spirits  have  to  do  with  space,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it. 
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we  know  not.  All  that  we  know  is^  that  bodies  do  each  singly 
possess  its  proper  portion  of  it^  according  to  the  extent  of  its  solid 
parts;  and  thereby  exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  share 
in  that  particular  portion  of  space  whilst  it  remains  there. 

12.  Duration  has  never  two  parts  together^  expansion  all  together, 
— Duration  and  time,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of 
perishing  distance,  of  which  no  two  parts  exist  together,  but  follow 
each  other  in  succession ;  as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting  dis- 
tance, all  whose  parts  exist  together,  and  are  not  capable  of  succes- 
sion. And  therefore  though  we  cannot  conceive  any  duration 
without  succession,  nor  can  put  it  together  in  our  thoughts  that 
any  being  does  now  exist  to-morrow,  or  possess  at  once  more  than 
the  present  moment  of  duration ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal 
duration  of  the  Almighty  far  different  from  that  of  man,  or  any 
other  finite  being;  because  man  comprehends  not  in  his  know- 
ledge or  power  aU  past  and  Aiture  things :  his  thoughts  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  he  knows  not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth. 
What  is  once  passed,  he  can  never  recall;  and  what  is  yet  to  come, 
he  cannot  make  present.  What  I  say  of  man,  I  say  of  all  finite 
heings,  who,  though  they  may  far  exceed  man  in  knowledge  and 
power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  meanest  creature  in  comparison 
with  God  himself.  Finite,  of  any  magnitude,  holds  not  any  pro- 
portion to  infinite.  God's  infinite  duration  being  accompanied 
with  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  power,  he  sees  all  things  past 
and  to  come;  and  they  are  no. more  distant  from  his  knowledge, 
no  fitrther  removed  from  his  sight,  than  the  present :  they  all  lie 
under  the  same  view;  and  there  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make 
exist  each  moment  he  pleases.  For,  the  existence  of  all  things 
depending  upon  his  good  pleasure,  all  things  exist  every  moment 
that  he  thinks  fit  to  have  them  exist.  To  conclude :  expansion 
and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and  comprehend  each  other; 
every  part  of  space  being  in  every  part  of  duration,  and  every  part 
of  duration  in  every  part  of  expansion.  Such  a  combination  of 
two  distinct  ideas  is,  I  suppose,  scarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great 
variety  we  do  or  can  conceive,  and  may  afford  matter  to  farther 
gpecuktion. 


NOTE.— Page  123. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  if  space  consists  of  parts,  as  it  is 
confessed  in  this  place,  he  should  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the  number  of 
simple  ideas;  because  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  elsewhere, 
that  "  a  simple  idea  is  uncompounded,  and  contains  in  it  nothing  but  one 
uniform  appearance  or  conception  of  the  mind,  andis  not  distinguishable  into 
different  ideas."  (Page  63.)  It  is  farther  objected,  that  Mr.  Locke  has  not 
given  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  book,  where  he  begins  to  speak 
of  simple  ideas,  an  exact  definition  of  what  he  understands  by  the  word 
"simple  ideas."  To  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Locke  answers  thus:  To  begin 
with  the  last,  be  declares,  that  he  has  not  treated  his  subject  in  an  order 
perfectly  scholastic,  having  not  had  much  familiarity  with  those  sort  of  books 
dimng  the  writing  of  his,  and  not  remembering  at  all  the  method  in  which 
they  are  written;  and  therefore  his  readers  ought  not  to  expect  definitions 
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regokrlj  plaeed  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  subject  Mr.  Locke  c<mtents 
himself  to  employ  the  principal  terms  that  he  uses,  so  that  from  his  use  of 
them  the  reader  may  easily  comprehend  what  he  means  by  them.  But  with 
respect  to  the  term  "  simple  idea,"  he  has  had  the  good  luck  to  define  that  in 
the  place  cited  in  the  objection;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  supply 
that  defect  The  question  then  is  to  know,  whether  the  idea  of  extension 
agrees  with  this  definition?  which  will  effectually  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Locke  had  principaUy  in  his  view;  for  that  com- 
position which  he  designed  to  exclude  in  that  definition,  was  a  composition  of 
different  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  a  composition  of  the  same  kind  in  a  thing 
whose  essence  consists  in  baring  parts  of  the  same  kind,  where  you  can  never 
come  to  a  part  entirely  exempted  from  this  composition.  So  that  if  the  idea 
of  extension  consists  inh&yingpartes  extra  partes,{aia  the  schools  speak,)  it  is 
always,  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  simple  idea;  because  the  idea  of  having 
partes  extra  partes^  cannot  be  resolved  into  two  other  ideas.  For  ^e  re- 
mainder of  the  objection  made  to  Mr.  Locke,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
extension,  Mr.  Locke  was  aware  of  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  sect.  9,  chap.  xv.  of 
the  second  book,  where  he  says,  that  '^  the  least  portion  of  space  or  extension, 
whereof  we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  may  perhaps  be  the  fittest  to  be 
considered  by  us  as  a  simple  idea  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex 
modes  of  space  and  extension  are  made  up."  So  that,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
it  may  very  fitly  be  called  a  simple  idea,  since  it  is  the  least  idea  of  space  that 
the  mind  can  form  to  itself,  and  that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  mind  into  any 
less  whereof  it  has  in  itself  any  determined  perception.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  it  is  to  the  mind  one  simple  idea;  and  that  is  sufficient  to  take 
away  this  objection:  for  it  is  not  the  design  of  Mr.  Locke  in  this  place  to 
discourse  of  any  thing  but  concerning  the  ideas  of  the  mind.  But  if  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  clear  the  difficulty,  Mi,  Locke  hath  nothing  more  to  add,  but 
that  if  the  idea  of  extension  is  so  peculiar  that  it  cajmot  exactly  agree  with 
the  definition  that  he  has  given  of  those  simple  ideas,  so  that  it  differs  in  some 
manner  fi-om  all  others  of  that  kind,  he  thinks  it  is  better  to  leave  it  there 
exposed  to  this  difficulty  than  to  make  a  new  diviaion  in  his  £i.vour.  It  is 
enough  for  Mr.  Lod^e  that  his  meaning  can  be  understood.  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  observe  intelligible  discourses  spoiled  by  too  much  subtilty  in  nice 
divisions.  We  ought  to  put  things  together  as  well  as  we  can,  doctriTUB  causd; 
but,  after  all,  several  things  will  not  be  bundled  up  together  under  our 
terms  and  ways  of  speaking. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  NUMBER. 

1.  Number,  the  simplest  and  most  universal  idea. — AmoBgst  all 
the  ideas  we  have,  as  there  is  none  suggested  to  the  mind  by  more 
ways,  so  tibere  is  none  more  simple,  than  that  of  unitjr^  or  one.  It 
has  no  shadow  of  variety  of  composition  in  it ;  every  object  our 
senses  are  employed  about,  every  idea  in  our  understandings,  every 
thought  of  our  minds,  brings  this  idea  along  with  it :  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  most  intimate  to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is,  in  its 
agreement  to  all  other  things,  the  most  univei^sal  idea  we  have. 
¥or  number  aj^es  itself  to  men,  angels,  actions^  .thoughtB, — 
every  thing  that  either  doth  exiflt  or  can  be  imagined. 

2.  Its  modes  made  by  addition. — By  repeating  this  idea  Ux  a«r 
minds,  and  adding  the  repetitions  togeth^,  we  come  by  the  com- 
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plex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it.  Thus  by  adding  one  to  one  we  haye 
the  complex  idea  of  a  couple ;  by  puttmg  twelve  units  together  we 
have  the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen ;  and  a  score,  or  a  million,  or  any 
other  number. 

3.  Each  mode  disHnct-^The  simple  modes  of  number  are  of  all 
other  the  most  distinct;  eyery  the  least  yariation  which  is  an  unit, 
making  each  combination  as  clearly  different  from  that  which 
approacheth  nearest  to  it,  as  the  most  remote:  two  being  as  dis- 
tinct from  one,  as  two  hundred;  and  the  idea  of  two  as  distinct 
from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  earth  is  from 
that  of  a  mite.  This  is  not  so  in  other  simple  modes,  in  which  it 
is  not  so  easy,  nor  perhaps  possible,  for  us  to  distinguish  betwixt 
two  approaching  ideas,  which  yet  are  really  different.  For  who 
will  undertake  to  find  a  difference  between  the  white  of  this  paper, 
and  that  of  the  next  degree  to  it  ?  or  can  form  disdnct  ideas  of 
every  the  least  excess  in  extension? 

4.  Therefore  demonstrations  in  nitmbers  the  most  precise, — The 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  each  mode  of  number  from  all  others, 
even  those  that  approach  nearest,  makes  me  apt  to  think  that 
demonstrations  in  numbers,  if  they  are  not  more  evident  and  exact 
than  in  extension,  yet  tbey  are  more  general  in  th^  use,  and 
more  determinate  in  their  application.  Because  the  ideas  of  num- 
bers are  more  precise  and  distinguishable  than  in  extension,  where 
every  equality  and  excess  are  not  so  easy  to  be  observed  or  mea- 
sured ;  because  our  thoughts  cannot  in  space  arrive  at  any  deter- 
mined smaHness  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit ;  aad  there- 
fore the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  the  least  excess  cannot  be 
discovered :  which  is  clear  otherwise  in  number,  where,  as  has  been 
said,  91  is  as  distinguishable  from  90  as  frx)m  9,000,  though  91  be 
the  next  immediate  excess  to  90.  But  it  is  not  so  in  extension, 
where  whatsoever  is  more  than  just  a  foot,  or  an  inch,  is  not  dis- 
tin^ishable  from  the  standard  of  a  foot,  or  an  inch ;  and  in  lines 
whidi  appear  of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the  other 
by  innumerable  parts ;  nor  can  any  one  assign  an  angle  which  shall 
be  tlie  next  biggest  to  «  right  one. 

5.  Names  neeessary  to  numbers. — By  the  repeating,  as  has  been 
said,  of  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  another  unit,  we  make 
thereof  one  coQective  idea,  marked  by  the  name  "  two."  And 
whosoever  can  do  this  and  proceed  on,  still  adding  one  more  to 
the  last  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  and  give  a 
name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for  several  collections  of  units, 
distinguished  one  from  another,  as  far  as  he  hath  a  series  of  names 
for  fouowinff  numbers,  and  a  memory  to  retain  that  series  with 
their  several  names ;  all  numeration  being  but  still  the  adding  of 
one  unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together,  as  comprehended 
in  one  idea;,  a  new  or  distinct  name  or  siffn,  whereby  to  know  it 
from  those  before  and  after,  and  distinguiSi  it  from  every  smaller 
or  greater  multitude  of  units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to  one, 
and  80  to  two,  and  so  go  on  with  his  tale,  taking  still  with  him  the 
distinct  names  belonging  to  every  progression ;  and  so  again,  by 
subtracting  an  imit  from  each  collection,  retreat  and  lessen  them ; 
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is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of  numbers  within  the  compass  of  his 
language,  or  for  which  he  hath  names,  though  not  perhaps  of  more. 
For,  the  several  simple  modes  of  numbers  being  in  our  minds  but 
so  many  combinations  of  units,  which  have  no  variety,  nor  are 
capable  of  any  other  difference  but  more  or  less,  names  or  marks 
for  each  distinct  combination  seem  more  necessary  than  in  any 
other  sort  of  ideas.  For  without  such  names  or  marks  we  can 
hardly  well  make  use  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  especially  where 
the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude  of  units ;  which, 
put  together  without  a  name  or  mark  to  distinguish  that  precise 
collection,  will  hardly  be  kept  from  being  a  heap  in  confusion. 

6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  reason  why  some  Americans  I  have 
spoken  with  (who  were  otherwise  of  quick  and  rational  parts  enough) 
could  not,  as  we  do,  by  any  means  count  to  one  thousand,  nor 
had  any  distinct  idea  of  that  number,. though  they  could  reckon 
very  well  to  twenty ;  because  their  language,  being  scanty,  and 
accommodated  only  to  the  few  necessaries  of  a  needy,  simple  life, 
unacquainted  either  with  trade  or  mathematics,  had  no  words  in 
it  to  stand  for  one  thousand;  so  that  when  they  were  dis- 
coursed with  of  those  greater  numbers,  they  would  show  the 
hairs  of  their  head,  to  express  a  great  midtitude  which  they  could 
not  number:  which  inability,  I  suppose,  proceeded  from  their 
want  of  nanles.  The  Tououpinambos  had  no  names  for  numbers 
above  five ;  any  number  beyond  that  they  made  out  by  showing 
their  fingers,  and  the  fingers  of  others  who  were  present  :*  and  I 
doubt  not  but  we  ourselves  mi&^ht  distinctly  number  in  words  a 

freat  deal  farther  than  we  usuaUy  do,  would  we  find  out  but  some 
t  denominations  to  signify  them  by;  whereas  in  the  way  we 
take  now  to  name  them  by  millions  of  millions  of  millions,  &c. 
it  is  hard  to  so  beyond  eighteen,  or  at  most  four-and-twenty,  deci- 
mal progressions,  without  confiision.  But  to  show  how  much  dis- 
tinct names  conduce  to  our  well  reckomnfir,  or  havingr  usefrd  ideas 
of  numbeis,  let  us  eet  aU  tbeee  follo^l  %ureB  al  the  marks  of 
one  number ;  v.  g. 

NonilUons.  Octilliong.  Septilliong.  Sextillions.  Qaintrillions. 

857324     162486     345896     437916     423147 

Qnatrillions.  Trillions.  Billions.  MiHions.  Units. 

248106  235421  261734  368149  623137 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  English  will  be  the 
often  repeatmg  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  miUions,  of  millions,  of 
millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  which  is  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  second  six  figures.  In  which  way  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  have  any  distinguishing  notions  of  this  number :  but  whe- 
ther, by  giving  every  six  figures  a  new  and  orderly  denomination, 
these,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more  figures  in  progression,  might 
not  easily  be  counted  distinctly,  and  ideas  of  them  both  ^ot  more 
easily  to  ourselves,  and  more  plainly  signified  to  others,  I  leave  it 
to  be  considered.     This  I  mention  only  to  show  how  necessary  dis- 

*  Histoire  d*un  Voyage  fait  en  la  Terre  du  BrasU,  par  Jbah  ds  Lbrt,  cap.  xx. 
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tmct  names  are  to   numbering,  without  pretending  to  introduce 
new  ones  of  my  invention. 

7.  Why  children  number  not  earlier, — Thus  children,  either  for 
want  of  names  to  mark  the  several  progressions  of  numbers,  or  not 
having  yet  the  faculty  to  collect  scattered  ideas  into  complex  ones, 
and  range  them  in  a  regular  order,  and  so  retain  them  in  their 
memories  as  is  necessarv  to  reckoning,  do  not  begin  to  number 
very  early,  nor  proceed  m  it  very  far  or  steadily,  till  a  good  while 
after  they  are  well  Airnished  with  good  store  of  other  ideas;  and 
one  may  often  observe  them  discourse  and  reason  pretty  well,  and 
have  very  clear  conceptions  of  several  other  things,  before  they  can 
tell  twenty.  And  some,  through  the  de&ult  of  their  memories, 
who  cannot  retain  the  several  combinations  of  numbers,  with  their 
names  annexed  in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the  dependence  of  so 
long  a  train  of  numeral  progressions,  and  their  relation  one  to  an- 
other, are  not  able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon  or  regularly  go  over 
any  moderate  series  of  numbers.  For  he  that  will  count  twenty, 
or  have  any  idea  of  that  number,  must  know  that  nineteen  went 
before,  with  the  distinct  name  or  sign  of  every  one  of  them^  as  they 
stand  marked  in  their  order;  for  wherever  this  fidls,  a  gap  is  made, 
the  chain  breaks,  and.  the  progress  in  numbering  can  go  no  farther. 
So  that  to  reckon  right  it  is  required,  (1^  That  the  mind  distin- 
guish carefully  two  ideas  which  are  different  one  from  another 
only  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  unit.  (2.)  That  it  retain 
in  memory  the  names  or  marks  of  the  several  combinations  from  an 
unit  to  that  number;  and  that  not  confusedly,  and  at  random; 
but  in  that  exact  order  that  the  numbers  follow  one  another:  in 
either  of  which,  if  it  trips,  the  whole  business  of  numbering  will  be 
disturbed,  and  ,there  will  remain  only  the  confused  idea  of  multi- 
tude ;  but  the  ideas  necessary  to  distinct  numeration  will  not  be 
attained  to. 

8.  Nurriber  measures  all  measurables. — This  farther  is  observable 
in  number,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  measur- 
ing all  things  that  by  us  are  measurable,  which  principally  are 
expansion  and  duration;  and  our  idea  of  infinitjr,  even  when 
applied  to  those,  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number. 
For  what  else  are  our  ideas  of  eternity  and  immensity,  but  the 
repeated  additions  of  certain  ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration 
and  expansion,  with  the  infinity  of  number,  in  which  we  can  come 
to  no  end  of  addition?  For  such  an  inexhaustible  stock,  number, 
of  all  our  other  ideas,  most  clearly  fiimishes  us  with,  as  is  obvious 
to  every  one.  For  let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  num- 
ber as  he  pleases,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens  not  one 
jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any  nearer  the  end  of 
the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number,  where  still  there  remains  as 
much  to  be  added  as  if  none  were  taken  out.  And  this  endless 
addition  or  addibility  (if  any  one  like  the  word  better)  of  numbers, 
80  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives  us  the  clear- 
est and  most  distinct  idea  of  infinity;  of  which  more  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OF  INFINITY. 

1.  Infinity^  in  its  original  intention^  attributed  to  space,  durationj 
and  number, — He  that  would  know  what  kind  of  idea  it  is  to  which 
We  give  the  name  of  "  infinity,"  cannot  do  it  better  than  [by  con- 
sidering to  what  infinity  is  by  the  mind  more  immediately  attri* 
buted,  and  then  how  the  mind  comes  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  mind  ae 
the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed  primarily  in  their  first 
designation  only  to  tnose  things  which  have  parts,  and  are  capable 
6(  increase  or  diminution  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  the 
least  part ;  and  such  are  the  ideas  of  space,  duration,  and  number 
which  we  have  considered  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  It  m  true 
that  we  cannot  but  be  assured  that  the  great  Grbd,  of  whom  and 
from  whom  are  all  things,  is  incomprehensibly  infinite :  but  yet 
when  we  apply  to  that  first  and  supreme  Being  our  idea  of  infinite, 
in  our  weak  and  narrow  thoughts,  we  do  it  primarily  in  respect  of 
his  duration  and  ubiquity;  and,  I  think,  more  figuratively  to  his 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  other  attributes,  which  are  pro- 
perly inexhaustible  and  incomprehensible,  &c.  For  when  we  call 
them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infinity  but  what  carries 
with  it  some  reflection  on  and  intimation  of  that  number  or  extent 
of  the  acts  or  objects  of  God's  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness^  whidi 
can  never  be  supposed  so  great  or  so  many,  which  these  attributes 
will  not  always  surmount  and  exceed,  let  us  multiply  them  in  our 
thoughts  as  far  as  we  can,  with  all  the  infinity  of  endless  number. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  these  attributes  are  in  God,  who  is 
infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities ;  they  do,  with- 
out doubt,  contain  in  them  all  possible  perfection :  but  this,  I  say,  is 
feur  way  of  conceiving  them,  and  these  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

2.  The  idea  of  Jinite  easily  goL — Finite  then  and  infinite  b^ng 
by  the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  expansion  and  duration, 
the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them. 
As  for  the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no  great  difficulty.  The  obvious 
portions  of  extension  that  affect  our  senses  carry  with  them  into  the 
mind  the  idea  of  finite ;  and  the  ordinary  periods  of  succession 
whereby  we  measure  time  and  duration,  ias  hours,  days,  and  yean^ 
are  bounded  lengths.  The  difficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  those 
boundless  ideas  of  eternity  and  immensity,  since  liie  objects  which 
we  converse  with  come  so  much  short  of  any  approach  or  propor- 
tion to  that  largeness. 

3.  How  we  come  by  the  idea  of  injIlnity.-'-^l&Yery  oUc  that  has  any 
idea  of  any  stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a  foot,  finds  that  he  can 
repeat  that  idea ;  and,  joining  it  to  the  former,  make  the  idea  ef 
two  feet,  and,  by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  feet,  and  so  ou^ 
without  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  additions,  whiether  of  the 
same  idea  of  a  foot,  or,  if  he  pleases,  of  doubling  it,  or  any  olh^r  idea 
he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
orbis  magnus ;  for,  whichsoever  of  these  he  takes,  and  how  often 
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soever  he  doubles  or  any  otherwise  multiplies  it,  he  finds  that  after 
he  has  continued  this  doubling  in  his  thoughts  and  enlarged  his 
idea  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  has  no  more  reason  to  stop,  nor  is 
one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  addition  than  he  was  at  first  setting 
oat:  the  power  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  space  bj  farther  additions 
remaining  still  the  same,  he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  infinite  space. 

4.  Our  idea  of  space  boundless. — This,  I  think,  is  the  way 
whereby  the  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  space.  It  is  a  quite 
different  consideration  to  examine  whether  the  mind  has  the  idea 
of  such  a  boundless  space  actually  existing,  since  our  ideas  are  not 
always  proofs  of  the  existence  of  thmgs;  but  yet,  since  this  comes 
here  in  our  way,  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
space  in  itself  is  actually  boundless,  to  which  imagination  the  idea 
of  space  or  expansion  of  itself  naturally  leads  us.  For,  it  being 
considered  by  us  either  as  the  extension  of  body,  or  as  existing 
by  itself,  without  any  solid  matter  taking  it  up,  (for  of  such  a  void 
space  we  have  not  only  the  idea,  but  I  have  proved,  as  I  think, 
from  the  motion  of  body,  its  necessary  existence,)  it  is  impossible 
the  mind  should  be  ever  able  to  find  or  suppose  any  end  of  it,  or  be 
stopped  any  where  in  its  progress  in  this  space,  how  &r  soever  it 
extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds  made  with  body,  even  adaman- 
tine walls,  are  so  &r  from  putting  a  stop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther 
progress  in  space  and  extension,  that  it  rather  fadlitates  and 
enlarges  it:  for  so  far  as  that  body  reaches,  so  far  no  one  can  doubt 
of  extension;  and  when  we  are  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
body,  what  is  there  that  can  there  put  a  stop^  and  satisfy  the  mind 
that  it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  perceives  it  is  not;  nay, 
when  it  is  satisfied  that  body  itself  can  move  into  it?  For  if  it  be 
necessary  for  the  motion  of  body  that  there  should  be  an  empty 
space,  though  never  so  little,  here  amongst  bodies;  and  it  be  pos- 
sible for  body  to  move  in  or  through  that  empty  space;  (nay,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into  an  empty 
space;)  the  same  possibility  of  a  body's  moving  into  a  void  space 
beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  as  well  as  into  a  void  space 
interspersed  amongst  bodies,  will  always  remain  clear  and  evident: 
the  idea  of  empty  pure  space,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  con- 
fines, of  all  bodies,  being  exactly  the  same,  differing  not  in  nature, 
though  in  buQc;  and  ttiere  being  nothing  to  hinder  body  fi:om 
moving  into  it:  so  that  wherev^  the  mind  places  itself  by  any 
thought,  either  amongst  or  remote  fi:om  all  bodies,  it  can,  in  th^ 
uniform  idea  of  space,  nowhere  find  any  bounds,  any  end;  and  so 
must  necessarily  conclude  it,  by  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  each 
part  of  it,  to  be  actually  infinite. 

5.  And  so  of  duration. — As,  by  the  power  we  find  in  ourselves  of 
repeating  as  often  as  we  will  any  idea  of  space,  we  get  the  idea 
of  immensity;  so,  by  being  able  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  oi 
duration  we  have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  endless  addition  of 
number,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity.  For  we  find  in  our- 
selves, we  can  no  more  come  to  an  end  of  such  repeated  ideas  than 
we  can  oome  to  the  end  of  number;  which  every  one  perceives  he 
cannot.    But  here  again  it  is  another  question,  quite  different 
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from  our  haying  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  whether  there  were 
any  real  being  whose  duration  has  been  eternal.  And  as  to  this,  I 
say,  he  that  considers  something  now  existing  must  necessarily 
come  to  something  eternal.  But  having  spoke  of  this  in  another 
place,  I  shall  say  nere  no  more  of  it,  but  proceed  on  to  some  other 
considerations  of  our  idea  of  ii^nity . 

6.  Why  other  ideas  are  not  capable  of  infinity, — If  it  be  so,  that 
our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we  observe  in  ourselves 
of  repeating  without  end  our  own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded,  why 
we  do  not  attribute  infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  space 
and  duration;  since  they  may  be  as  easily  and  as  often  repeated  in 
our  minds  as  the  other;  and  yet  nobody  ever  thinks  of  infinite 
sweetness  or  infinite  whiteness,  though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of 
sweet  or  white  as  frequently  as  those  of  a  yard  or  a  day?  To 
which  I  answer.  All  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as  having  parts, 
and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any  equal  or  less 
parts,  afibrd  us,  by  their  repetition,  the  idea  of  infinity;  because 
with  this  endless  repetition  there  is  continued  an  enlargement,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  end.  But  in  other  ideas  it  is  not  so ;  for  to 
the  largest  idea  of  extension  or  duration  that  I  at  present  have,  the 
addition  of  any  the  least  part  makes  an  increase;  but  to  the  per- 
fectest  idea  I  have  of  the  whitest  whit^iess,  if  I  add  another  of  a 
less  or  equal  whiteness,  (and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  I  cannot  add 
the  idea,)  it  makes  no  mcrease,  and  enlarges  not  my  idea  at  all; 
and  therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whiteness,  &c.  are  called 
^^  degrees."  For  those  ideas  that  consist  of  parts  are  capable  of  being 
augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  least  part;  but  if  you  take  the 
idea  of  white  which  one  parcel  of  snow  yielded  yesterday  to  your 
sight,  and  another  idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you 
see  to-day,  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they  embody,  as 
it  were,  and  run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of  whiteness  is  not  at  all 
increased;  and  if  we  add  a  less  degree  of  whiteness  to  a  greater, 
we  are  so  far  from  increasing  that  we  diminish  it.  Those  ideas 
that  consist  not  of  parts  cannot  be  augmented  to  what  proportion 
men  please,  or  be  stretched  beyond  what  they  have  received  by 
their  senses;  but  space,  duration,  and  number,  being  capable  of 
increase  by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  an  endless  room 
for  more;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  where  a  stop  to  a  farther  addi- 
tion  or  progression :  and  so  those  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards 
the  thought  of  infinity. 

7.  Difference  between  infinity  of  space  and  space  infinite, — 
Though  our  idea  of  infinity  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  quan- 
tity, and  the  endless  increase  the  mind  is  able  to  make  in  quantity, 
by  the  repeated  additions  of  what  portions  thereof  it  pleases;  yet,  I 
guess,  we  cause  great  confrision  in  our  thoughts  when  we  join 
mfinity  to  any  supposed  idea  of  quantity  the  mind  can  be  thought 
to  have,  and  so  discourse  or  reason  about  an  infinite  quantity,  (Viz.) 
an  infinite  space  or  an  infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of  infinity 
being,  as  I  think,  an  endless  growing  idea,  but  the  idea  of  any 
quantity  the  mind  has  being  at  that  time  terminated  in  that  idea, 
(for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  gi'eater  than  it  is,)  to  join 
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infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjust  a  standing  measure  to  a  growing  bulk ; 
and  therefore  I  think  it  is  not  an  insignificant  subtilty  if  I  say  that 
we  are  carefiilly  to  distinguish  between  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of 
space  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite :  the  first  is  nothing  but  a 
supposed  endless  progression  of  the  mind  over  what  repeated  ideas 
of  space  it  pleases ;  but  to  have  actually  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a 
space  infinite,  is  to  suppose  the  mind  already  passed  over  and 
actually  to  have  a  view  of  all  those  repeated  ideas  of  space  which  an 
endless  repetition  can  never  totally  represent  to  it;  which  carries  in 
it  a  plain  contradiction. 

8.  We  Jiave  no  idea  of  infinite  space, — This,  perhaps,  will  be  a 
little  plainer  if  we  consider  it  in  numbers.  The  infinity  of  num- 
bers, to  the  end  of  whose  addition  every  one  perceives  there  is  no 
approach,  easilv  appears  to  any  one  that  reflects  on  it :  but  how 
dear  soever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of  number  be,  there  is  nothing 
yet  more  evident  than  the  absurdity  of  the  actual  idea  of  an  infinite 
number.  Whatsoever  positive  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any 
space,  duration,  or  number,  let  them  be  never  so  great,  they  are 
still  finite ;  but  when  we  suppose  an  inexhaustible  remainder,  fi:om 
which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wherein  we  allow  the  mind  an 
endless  progression  of  thought,  without  ever  completing  the  idea, 
there  we  have  our  idea  of  infinity ;  which  though  it  seems  to  be 
pretty  clear  when  we  consider  nothing  else  in  it  but  the  negation 
of  an  end,  yet  when  we  would  fi:ame  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  an 
infinite  space  or  duration,  that  idea  is  very  obscure  and  confused, 
because  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts  very  different,  if  not  inconsist- 
ent. For  let  a  man  firame  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  any  space  or 
number,  as  great  as  he  will,  it  is  plain  the  mind  rests  and  termi- 
nates in  that  idea ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
consists  in  a  supposed  endless  progression.  And  therefore  I  think 
it  is  that  we  are  so  easily  conmunded  when  we  come  to  argue  and 
reason  about  infinite  space  or  duration,  &c.  Because  the  parts  of 
such  an  idea  not  being  perceived  to  be,  as  they  are,  inconsistent, 
the  one  side  or  other  always  perplexes  whatever  consequences  we 
draw  fix)m  the  other ;  as  an  idea  of  motion  not  passing  on  would 
perplex  any  one  who  should  argue  fi'om  such  an  idea,  which  is  not 
better  than  an  idea  of  motion  at  rest;  and  such  another  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  idea  of  a  space  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  a  number 
infinite,  i.  e.  of  a  space  or  number  which  the  mind  actually  has,  and 
so  views  and  terminates  in,  and  of  a  space  or  number  which,  in  a 
constant  and  endless  enlar^ng  and  progression,  it  can  in  thought 
never  attain  to.  For  how  large  soever  an  idea  of  space  I  have  in 
my  mind,  it  is  no  larger  than  it  is  that  instant  that  I  have  it, 
though  I  be  capable  the  next  instant  to  double  it,  and  so  on  in  infi- 
nitum :  for  that  alone  is  infinite  which  has  no  bounds,  and  that  the 
idea  of  infinity  in  which  our  thoughts  can  find  none. 

9.  Number  affords  ias  the  clearest  idea  of^  infinity. — But  of  all 
other  ideas,  it  is  number,  as  I  have  said,  which,  I  think,  furnishes 
Tis  with  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of  infinity  we  are  capa- 
ble of.  For  even  in  space  and  duration,  when  the  mind  pursues 
the  idea  of  infinity,  it  there  makes  use  of  the  ideas  and  repetitions 
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of  numbers,  as  of  millions  of  millions  of  miles  or  years,  which  are 
so  many  distinct  ideas  kept  best  by  number  irom  running  into  a 
confused  heap,  wherein  the  mind  loses  itself;  and  when  it  has 
added  together  as  many  millions,  &c.  as  it  pleases  of  known  lengths 
of  space  or  duration,  the  clearest  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity  is^  the 
connised,  incomprehensible  remainder  of  endless  addible  numbers, 
which  affords  nt>  prospect  of  stop  or  boundary. 

10.  Our  different  conception  of  tlie  infinity  of  number^  duration^ 
and  expansion. — ^It  wiU,  perhaps,  give  us  a  Httle  farther  light  into 
the  idea  we  have  of  infinity^  and  discover  to  us  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  infinity  of  number  applied  to  determinate  parts,  of  which 
we  have  in  our  minds  the  distinct  ideas,  if  we  consider  that  num- 
ber is  not  generally  thought  by  us  infinite,  whereas  duration  and 
extension  are  apt  to  be  so ;  which  arises  from  hence,  that  in  num- 
ber we  are  at  one  end  as  it  were:  for  there  being  in  number 
nothing  less  than  an  unit,  we  there  s^op,  and  are  at  an  end ;  but 
in  addition,  or  increase  of  number,  we  can  set  no  bounds :  and  so 
it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating  with  us,  the  other  is 
extended  still  forwards  beyond  all  that  we  can  conceive;  but  in 
space  and  duration  it  is  otherwise.    For  in  duration  we  consider  it 
as  if  this  line  of  number  were  extended  both  ways  to  an  unconceiv- 
able, undeterminate,  and  infinite  length ;  which  is  evident  to  any 
one  that  will  but  reflect  on  what  consideration  he  hath  of  eternity; 
which,  I  suppose,  he  will  find  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  turning 
this  infinity  of  number  both  ways,  h  parte  ante  and  h  parte  postj  as 
they  speak.     For  when  we  would  consider  eternity  a  parte  antCj 
what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourselves  and  the  present  time  we 
are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any  other 
assignable  portion  of  duration  past,  with  a  prospect  of  proceeding 
in  such  addition  with  all  the  mfinity  of  numbert  and  when  we 
would  consider  eternity  a  parte  poaty  we  just  afler  the  same  rate 
begin  from  ourselves,  and  reckon  by  multiplied  pmods  yet  to  come^ 
stul  extending  that  line  of  number  as  before :  and  these  two  being 
put  together  are  that  infinite  duration  we  call  "eternity;"  which,  as 
we  turn  our  view  either  way,  forwards  or  backwards,  appears  infi- 
nite, because  we  still  turn  that  way  the  infinite  end  of  number,  i.  e. 
the  power  still  of  adding  more. 

11.  The  same  happens  also  in  space,  wherein  conceiving  our- 
selves to  be  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  we  do  on  all  sides  pursue 
those  indeterminable  lines  of  number;  and  reckoning  any  way 
from  ourselves  a  yard,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  orbis  magnusy 
by  the  infinity  of  number,  we  add  others  to  them  as  often  as  we 
will;  and  having  no  more  reason  to  set  bounds  to  those  repeated 
ideas  than  we  have  to  set  bounds  to  number,  we  have  that  indeter- 
minable idea  of  immensity. 

12.  Infinite  divisibility. — And  since  in  any  bulk  of  matter  our 
thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmost  divisibility,  therefore  there 
is  an  apparent  infinity  to  us  also  in  that  which  has  the  infinity  also 
of  number,  but  with  this  difierence, — ^that  in  the  former  considera- 
tions of  the  infinity  of  space  and  duration,  we  only  use  addition  of 
numbers;   whereas  this  is  like  the  division  of  an  unit  into  its 
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fiftctions,  wherein  the  mind  abo  can  proceed  in  infinitum^  as  well 
a8  in  the  former  additions^  it  being  indeed  but  the  addition  etill  of 
new  numbers ;  though  in  the  addition  of  the  one  we  can  have  no 
more  the  positive  idea  of  a  space  infinitely  great^  than  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  other  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a  body  infinitely  little ; 
our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I  may  so  say,  a  growing  and  fugitive 
idea,  still  in  a  boundless  progression,  that  can  stop  no  where. 

13.  No  positive  idea  of  infinite. — Though  it  be  hard,  I  think,  to 
find  any  one  so  absurd  as  to  say  he  has  the  positive  idea  of  an 
actual  infinite  number,  the  infixkity  whereof  lies  only  in  a  power 
still  of  adding  any  combination  of  units  to  any  former  num« 
bar,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one  will;  the  like  also 
being  in  the  infinity  of  space  and  duration,  which  power  leaves 
always  to  the  mind  room  for  endless  additions ;  yet  there  be  those 
who  imagine  they  have  positive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and 
space.  It  would,  I-  think,  be  enough  to  destroy  any  such  positive 
idea  of  infinite  to  ask  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add  to  it 
or  no?  which  would  easily  show  the  mistake  of  such  a  positive  idea. 
We  can,  I  think,  have  no  positive  idea  of  any  space  or  duration 
which  is  not  made  up  of,  and  commensurate  to,  repeated  numbers 
of  feet  or  yards,  or  days  and  years ;  which  are  the  common  mea* 
sures  whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  our  minds,  and  whereby  we 
judge  of  the  greatness  of  these  sort  of  quantities.  And  therefore, 
since  an  idea  of  infinite  space  or  duration  must  needs  be  made  up 
of  infinite  parts,  it  can  have  no  other  infinity  than  that  of  niunber, 
capable  still  of  farther  addition ;  but  not  an  actual  positive  idea  of 
a  number  infinite.  For,  I  think,  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of 
finite  things  together  (as  are  all  lengths  whereof  we  have  the  posi- 
tive ideas)  can  never  otherwise  produce  the  idea  of  infinite  than  as 
niunber  does ;  which,  consisting  of  additions  of  finite  units  one  to 
another,  suggests  the  idea  of  infinite  only  by  a  power  we  find  we 
have  of  still  increasing  the  sum^  and  adding  more  of  the  same 
kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  progression. 

14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be  positive, 
seem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argument,  taken  firom  the  nega- 
tion of  an  end ;  which  being  negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  positive. 
He  that  considers  that  the  end  is,  in  body,  but  the  extremity  or 
superficies  of  that  body,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  forward  to  grant,  that 
the  end  is  a  bare  negative :  and  he  that  perceives  the  end  of  his 
pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  end  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  pure  negation.  Nor  is  it,  when  applied  to 
duration,  the  bare  negation  of  existence,  but  more  properly  the 
last  moment  of  it.  But  if  they  will  have  the  end  to  be  nothing 
but  the  bare  negation  of  existence,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  deny 
but  that  the  beginning  is  the  first  instant  of  being,  and  is  not  by 
any  body  conceived  to  be  a  bare  negation ;  and  therefore,  by  their 
own  argument,  the  idea  of  eternal  h  parte  antCy  or  of  a  duration 
without  a  beginning,  is  but  a  negative  idea. 

15.  What  ie  poMve^  what  negative^  in  our  idea  of  infinite.  — The 
idea  of  infinite  has,  I  confess,  something  of  positive  in  all  those 
things  we  apply  it  to.    Wlien  we  would  think  of  infinite  space  or 
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duration,  we  at  first  step  usually  make  some  very  large  idea,  as, 
perhaps,  of  millions  of  ages  or  nmes,  which  possibly  we  double  and 
multiply  several  times.     All  that  we  thus  amass  together  in  our 
thoughts  is  positive,  and  the  assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  posi*- 
tive  ideas  of  space  or  duration.     But  what  still  remains  beyond 
this,  we  have  no  more  a  positive,  distinct  notion  of,  than  a  mariner 
has  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  where,  having  let  down  a  large  portion 
of  his  sounding-line,  he  reaches  no  bottom :  whereby  he  knows  the 
depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms,  and  more ;  but  how  much  that  more 
is,  he  hath  no  distinct  notion  at  all :  and  could  he  always  supply 
new  line,  and  find  the  plummet  always  sink  without  ever  stoppi^, 
he  would  be  something  in  the  posture  of  the  mind  reaching  aft^  a 
complete  and  positive  idea  of  infinity.    In  which  case,  let  this  line 
be  ten  or  ten  thousand  &thoms  long,  it  equally  discovers  what  is 
beyond  it ;  and  gives  only  this  confused  and  comparative  idea,  that 
this  is  not  all,  but  one  may  yet  go  fiirther.     So  much  as  the  mind 
comprehends  of  any  space,  it  has  a  positive  idea  of:  but  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  infinite,  it  bemg  always  enlarging,  always 
advancing,  the  idea  is  still  imperfect  and  incomplete.     So  much 
space  as  the  mind  takes  a  view  of,  in  its  contemplation  of  great- 
ness, is  a  clear  picture,  and  positive  in  the  understanding :    but 
infinite  is  still  greater.     (1.)  Then  the  idea  of  so  much,  is  positive 
and  clear.     ^2.)  The  idea  of  greater,  is  also  dear,  but  it  is  but  a 
comparative  idea.     (3.)  The  idea  of  so  much  greater  as  cannot  be 
comprehended;  and  this  is  plain  negative,  not  positive.     For  he 
has  no  positive,  clear  idea  of  the  largeness  of  any  extension,  (which 
is  that  sought  for  in  the  idea  of  infinite,)  that  has  not  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  dimensions  of  it :  and  such  nobody,  I  thmk, 
pretends  to  in  what  is  infinite.     For,  to  say  a  man  has  a  positive, 
clear  idea  of  any  quantity,  without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as 
reasonable  as  to  say,  he  has  the  positive,  clear  idea  of  the  number 
of  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  who  knows  not  how  many  they  be, 
but  only  that  they  are  more  than  twenty.     For  just  sucn  a  perfect 
and  positive  idea  has  he  of  an  infinite  space  or  duration  who  says 
it  is  larger  than  the   extent  or  duration  of  ten,  a  hundred,  a 
thousand,  or  any  other  number  of  miles  or  years,  whereof  he  has 
or  can  have  a  positive  idea ;  which  is  all  the  idea,  I  think,  we  have 
of  infinite.      So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards 
infinity  lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undeterminate  confiision  of  a 
negative  idea ;  wherein  I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend 
all  I  would,  it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity: 
and  that  cannot  but  be  very  far  firom  a  positive  complete  idea, 
wherein  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  would  comprehend  is  left  out, 
under  the  undeterminate  intimation  of  being  still  greater.     For  to 
say,  that  having  in  any  quantity  measured  so  much,  or  gone  so  far, 
you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  is  only  to  say  that  that  quantity  is 
greater.     So  that  the  negation  of  an  end  in  any  quantity,  is,  in 
other  words,  only  to  say,  that  it  is  bigger :  and  a  total  negation  of 
an  end,  is  but  the  carrying  this  higger  still  with  you  in  all  the 
progressions  your  thoughts  shall  make  in  quantity,  and  adding 
this  idea  of  still  greater  to  all  the  ideas  you  have  or  can  be  sup- 
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posed  to  have  of  qnantitj.    Now,  whether  such  an  idea  as  that  be 
positiye^  I  leave  any  one  to  consider. 

16.  We  have  no  positive  idea  of  an  infinite  duration, — I  ask  those 
who  say  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity,  whether  their  idea 
of  duration  includes  in  it  succession  or  not  t  If  it  does  not,  they 
ought  to  show  the  difference  of  their  notion  of  duration,  when 
applied  to  an  eternal  being,  and  to  a  finite :  since,  |)erhap8,  there 
may  be  others,  as  well  as  I,  who  will  own  to  them  their  weakness 
of  understanding  in  this  point ;  and  acknowledge  that  the  notion 
they  have  of  duration  forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has 
duration  is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday. 
If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they  recur  to  the  punc- 
turn  stans  of  the  schools,  I  suppose  they  will  thereby  very  little 
mend  the  matter,  or  help  us  to  a  more  clear  and  positive  idea  of 
infinite  duration,  there  being  nothing  more  inconceivable  to  me 
than  duration  without  succession.  Besides  that  punctum  stansy  if 
it  signify  any  thing,  being  not  qtiantuniy  finite  or  infinite  cannot 
belong  to  it.  But  if  our  weak  apprehensions  cannot  separate  suc- 
cession from  any  duration  whatsoever,  our  idea  of  eternity  can  be 
nothmg  but  of  infinite  succession  of  moments  of  duration  wherein 
any  thmg  does  exist ;  and  whether  any  one  has  or  can  have  a  posi- 
tive idea  of  an  actual  infinite  number,  I  leave  him  to  consider,  till 
his  infinite  number  be  so  great,  that  he  himself  can  add  no  more  to 
it ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  increase  it,  I  doubt,  he  himself  will  think 
the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a  little  too  scanty  for  positive  infinity. 

17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  considering  rational  crea- 
ture, that  vdll  but  examine  his  own  or  any  other  existence,  to  have 
the  notion  of  an  eternal  wise  Being,  who  had  no  beginning :  and 
such  an  idea  of  infinite  duration  I  am  sure  I  have.  But  this  nega- 
tion of  a  beginning,  being  but  the  negation  of  a  positive  thing, 
scarce  gives  me  a  positive  idea  of  infinity ;  which  whenever  I  endea- 
vour to  extend  my  thoughts  to,  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss,  and  find 
I  cannot  attain  any  clear  comprehension  of  it. 

18.  No  positive  idea  of  infinite  space, — He  that  thinks  he  has  a 
positive  idea  of  infinite  space  will,  when  he  considers  it,  find  that 
he  can  no  more  have  a  positive  idea  of  the  greatest  than  he  has  of 
the  least  space.  For  in  this  latter,  which  seems  the  easier  of  the 
two,  and  more  within  our  comprehension,  we  are  capable  only  of  a 
comparative  idea  of  smallness,  which  will  always  be  less  than  any 
one  whereof  we  have  the  positive  idea.  All  our  positive  ideas  of 
any  quantity,  whether  great  or  little,  have  always  bounds ;  though 
our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  always  add  to  the  one,  and 
take  from  the  other,  hath  no  bounds.  For,  that  which  remains, 
either  great  or  little,  not  being  comprehended  in  that  positive  idea 
which  we  have,  lies  in  obscurity :  and  we  have  no  other  idea  of  it, 
but  of  the  power  of  enlarging  the  one,  and  diminishing  the  other, 
without  ceasing.  A  pestle  and  mortar  will  as  soon  brmg  any  par- 
ticle of  matter  to  indivisibility,  as  the  acutest  thought  of  a  mathe- 
matician :  and  a  surveyor  may  as  soon  with  his  chain  measure  out 
infinite  space  as  a  philosopher  by  the  quickest  flight  of  mind 
reach  it,  or  by  thinking  comprehend  it ;  which  is  to  have  a  positive 
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idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a  cube  of  an  inch  diameter^  has  a 
clear  and  positive  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  and  so  can  fiame  one  of 
a  half,  a  quarter,  and  an  eighth,  and  so  on,  till  he  has  the  idea 
in  his  thoughts  of  something  yeiy  little ;  but  yet  reaches  not  the 
idea  of  that  incomprehensible  littleness  which  division  can  produce. 
What  remains  of  smallness  is  as  far  from  his  thoughts  as  when  he 
first  began ;  and  therefore  he  never  comes  at  all  to  have  a  clear 
and  positive  idea  of  that  smallness  which  is  consequent  to  infinite 
divisibility. 

19.  Whdt  is  positive^  what  negative^  in  our  idea  of  injmits. — r 
Every  one  that  looks  towards  infinity  does,  as  I  have  s^d,  at  first 
dance  make  some  very  large  idea  of  that  which  he  applies  it  to^  let 
It  be  space  or  duration ;  and  possibly  he  wearies  his  thoughts  by 
multiplying  in  his  mind  that  first  large  idea :  but  yet  by  that  he 
comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a  positive  clear  idea  of  what  remains 
to  make  up  a  positive  infinite,  tnan  the  country-fellow  had  of  the 
water  which  was  yet  to  come,  and  pass  the  channel  of  the  xiver 
where  he  stood : — 

Rusticus  expectat  dum  trcmseat  amnis;  at  iUe 
Labitur,  et  iabetur  in  omne  vohihiiU  oeoum, 

20.  Some  think  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity,  and  not  of 
infinite  space, — There  are  some  I  have  met  with  that  put  so  much 
difference  between  infinite  duration  and  infinite  space,  that  they 
persuade  themselves  that  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity, 
but  that  they  have  not  nor  can  have  any  idea  of  infinite  space. 
The  reason  of  which  mistake  I  suppose  to  be  this,  that  finding  by  a 
due  contemplation  of  causes  and  effects  that  it  is  necessary  to 
admit  some  eternal  Being,  and  so  to  consider  the  real  existence  of 
that  Being  as  taking  up  and  commensurate  to  their  idea  of  eter- 
nity :  but,  on  the  other  side,  not  finding  it  necessary,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  apparently  absurd,  that  body  should  be  infinite,  they  for- 
wardly  conclude  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  space,  because 
they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  matter.  Which  consequence,  I 
conceive,  is  very  ill  collected ;  because  the  existence  of  matter  is  no 
ways  necessary  to  the  existence  of  space,  no  more  than  the  exist- 
ence of  motion  or  the  sun  is  necessary  to  duration,  though  dura- 
tion uses  to  be  measured  by  it :  and  I  doubt  not  but  a  man  may 
have  the  idea  of  ten  thousand  miles  square  without  any  body  so 
big,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  ten  thousand  years  without  any  body  so 
old.  It  seems  as  easy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  space  empty  of 
body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel  without  com,  or  the 
hollow  of  a  nut-shell  without  a  kernel  in  it:  it  being  no  more 
necessary  that  there  should  be  existing  a  solid  body  infinitely 
extended  because  we  have  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  than  it 
is  necessary  that  the  world  should  be  eternal  because  we  have  an 
idea  of  infinite  duration :  and  why  should  we  think  pur  idea  of 
infinite  space  requires  the  real  existence  of  matter  to  support  it, 
when  we  find  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  duration  to 
come,  as  we  have  of  infinite  duration  past  ?  though,  I  suppose, 
nobody  thinks  it  conceivable  that  any  thing  does  or  has  existed  in 
that  future  duration.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  join  our  idea  of  future 
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doration  with  present  or  past  existence,  any  more  than  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  the  ideas  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  the 
same;  or  bring  ages  past  and  future  together,  and  make  them 
contemporary.  But  if  these  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they  have 
clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  space,  because  it  is 
past  doubt  that  God  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  but  there  is  no 
real  matter  co-extended  with  infinite  space ;  yet  those  philosophers 
who  are  of  opinion  that  infinite  space  is  possessed  by  God's  infinite 
omnipresence,  as  well  as  infinite  duration  by  his  eternal  existence, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  space  as  of  infi- 
nite duration ;  though  neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any  positive 
idea  of  infinity  in  either  case.  For,  whatsoever  positive  ideas  a  man 
has  in  his  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  the 
former,  as  easily  as  he  can  add  together  the  ideas  of  two  days,  or 
two  paces,  (which  are  positive  ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,) 
and  so  on,  as  long  as  he  pleases :  whereby,  if  a  man  had  a  positive 
idea  of  infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add  two  infinites 
together ;  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger  than  another : 
absurdities  too  gross  to  be  confiited  I 

21.  Supposed  positive  ideas  of  infinity  cause  of  mistakes. — But 
yet,  if  after  all  this  there  be  men  who  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  clear,  positive,  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit 
they  enjoy  their  privilege ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  (with  some 
others  that  I  know  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be 
better  informed  by  their  communication.  For  I  have  been  hitherto 
apt  to  think  that  the  great  and  inextricable  difficulties  which 
perpetually  involve  all  discourses  concerning  infinity,  whether  of 
space,  duration,  or  divisibility,  have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a 
defect  in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  disproportion  the  nature 
thereof  has  to  the  comprehension  of  our  narrow  capacities.  For 
whilst  men  talk  and  dispute  of  infinite  space  or  duration  as  if  they 
had  as  complete  and  positive  ideas  of  them  as  they  have  of  the 
Barnes  they  use  for  them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour, 
or  any  other  determinate  quantity ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  incom- 
prehensible nature  of  the  thing  they  discourse  of  or  reason  about 
leads  them  into  perplexities  and  contradictions,  and  their  minds 
be  overlaid  by  an  object  too  large  and  mighty  to  be  surveyed  and 
managed  by  them. 

22.  All  these  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflection, — If  I  have 
dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  considerations  of  duration,  space,  and 
number,  and  what  arises  fi'om  the  contemplation  of  them,  infinity, 
it  is  possibly  no  more  than  the  matter  requires,  there  being  few 
simple  ideas  whose  modes  give  more  exercise  to  the  thoughts  of 
men  than  these  do.  I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full 
latitude ;  it  suflSces  to  my  design  to  show  how  the  mind  receives 
them,  such  as  they  are,  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  how 
even  the  idea  we  have  of  infinity,  how  remote  soever  it  may  seem 
to  be  from  any  object  of  sense  or  operation  of  our  mind,  has 
nevertheless,  as  all  our  other  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some 
mathematicians,  perhaps,  of  advanced  speculations,  may  have  other 
ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of  infinity ;  but  this  hin- 
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ders  not  but  that  they  themselves^  as  well  as  all  other  men,  got 
the  first  ideas  which  they  had  of  infinity  from  sensation  and  refleo- 
tion,  in  the  method  we  have  here  set  down. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

OF  OTHER  SIBfPLE  MODES. 

1.  Modes  of  motion. — Though  I  have  in  the  foregoing  chapters 
shown  howj  from  simple  ideas  taken  in  bv  sensation  the  mind 
comes  to  extend  itself  even  to  infinity ;  wnich,  however  it  may 
of  all  others  seem  most  remote  from  any  sensible  perception^  yet 
at  last  hath  nothing^  in  it  but  what  is  made  out  of  simple  ideas 
received  into  the  mind  by  the  senses,  and  afterwards  there  put 
together  by  the  faculty  the  mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas: 
though,  I  say,  these  might  be  instances  enough  of  simple  modes 
of  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation,  and  suffice  to  show  how  the  mind 
comes  by  them;  yet  I  shall,  for  method's  sake,  though  briefly, 
give  an  account  of  some  few  more,  and  then  proceed  to  more  com- 
plex ideas. 

2.  To  slidCf  roily  tumbley  walk,  creepy  ruriy  dancey  leapy  skipy 
and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be  named,  are  words  which 
are  no  sooner  heard  but  every  one  who  understands  English  has 
presently  in  his  mind  distinct  ideas  which  are  all  but  the  different 
modifications  of  motion.  Modes  of  motion  answer  those  of  exten- 
sion :  swift  and  slow  are  two  different  ideas  of  motion,  the  mea- 
sures whereof  are  made  of  the  distances  of  time  and  space  put 
together ;  so  they  are  complex  ideas  comprehending  time  and  space 
with  motion. 

3.  Modes  of  sounds, — The  like  variety  have  we  in  sounds. 
Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modification  of  sound;  by 
whicn  we  see  that,  fi'om  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  such  modifications, 
the  mind  may  be  fiimished  with  distinct  ideas  to  almost  an  infinite 
number.  Sounds,  also,  besides  the  distinct  cries  of  birds  and 
beasts,  are  modified  by  diversity  of  notes  of  different  length  put 
together,  which  make  that  complex  idea  called  a  "tune,"  which  a 
musician  may  have  in  his  mind  when  he  hears  or  makes  no  sound 
at  all,  by  reflecting  on  the  ideas  of  those  sounds  so  put  together 
silently  in  his  own  fancy. 

4.  Modes  of  colours, — Those  of  colours  are  also  very  various; 
some  we  take  notice  of,  as  the  different  degrees,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  "shades,"  of  the  same  colour.  But  since  we  very  seldom 
make  assemblages  of  colours  either  for  use  or  delight  but  figure 
is  taken  in  also,  and  has  its  part  in  it,  as  in  painting,  weaving, 
needle-works,  &c.  those  which  are  taken  notice  of  do  most  com- 
monly belong  to  mixed  modes,  as  being  made  up  of  ideas  of  divers 
kinds,  viz.  figure  and  colour,  such  as  beauty,  rainbow,  &c. 

5.  Modes  of  tastes, — All  compounded  tastes  and  smells  are  also 
modes  made  up  of  these  simple  ideas  of  those  senses.  But  they, 
being  such  as  generally  we  have  no  names  for,  are  less  taken  notice 
of,  and  cannot  DC  set  down  in  writing ;  and  therefore  must  be  left 
without  enumeration  to  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  my  reader. 
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6.  Some  simple  modes  have  no  names. — In  general  it  may  be 
observed  that  those  sunple  modes  which  are  considered  but  as  di& 
ferent  degrees  of  the  same  simple  idea,  though  they  are  in  them- 
selves, many  of  them,  very  distinct  ideas,  yet  have  ordinarily  no 
distinct  names,  nor  are  much  taken  notice  of  as  distinct  ideas  where 
the  difference  is  but  very  small  between  them.  Whether  men  have 
neglected  these  modes,  and  given  no  names  to  them,  as  wanting 
measures  nicely  to  distinguish  them;  or  because,  when  they  were 
80  distinguished,  that  knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  neces- 
sary use;  I  leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others:  it  is  sufficient  to  my 

Euipose  to  show,  that  all  our  simple  ideas  come  to  our  minds  only 
7  sensation  and  reflection;  and  that  when  the  mind  has  them,  it 
can  variously  repeat  and  compound  them,  and  so  make  new  com- 
plex ideas.  But  though  white,  red,  or  sweet,  &c.  have  not  been 
modified  or  made  into  complex  ideas  by  several  combinations  so  as 
to  be  named,  and  iJiereby  ranked  into  species;  yet  some  others  of 
the  simple  ideas  (viz.  those  of  unity,  duration,  motion,  &c.  above 
instanced  in,  as  also  power  and  thinlang)  have  been  thus  modified 
to  a  great  variety  of  complex  ideas  with  names  belonging  to  them. 

7.  Why  some  modes  have  and  others  have  not  names, — The  rea- 
son whereof,  I  suppose,  has  been  this,  that  the  great  concernment 
of  men  being  with  men  one  amongst  another,  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  their  actions  and  the  sigmfying  of  them  to  one  another 
was  most  necessary;  and  therefore  they  made  ideas  of  action  very 
nicely  modified,  and  gave  those  complex  ideas  names,  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  record  and  discourse  of  those  things  they 
were  [daily  conversant  in  without  long  ambages  and  circumlocu- 
tions; and  that  the  things  they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive 
information  about  might  be  the  easier  and  quicker  understood. 
That  this  is  so,  and  that  men,  in  framing  different  complex  ideas, 
and  giving  them  names,  have  been  much  governed  by  the  end  of 
speech  in  general,  (which  is  a  very  short  and  expedite  way  of  con- 
veying their  thoughts  one  to  another,)  is  evident  in  the  names 
which  in  several  arts  have  been  found  out  and  applied  to  several 
complex  ideas  of  modified  actions  belonging  to  their  several  trades, 
for  dispatch  sake,  in  their  direction  or  discourses  about  them. 
Which  ideas  are  not  generally  firamed  in  the  minds  of  men  not 
conversant  about  these  operations.  And  hence  the  words  that 
stand  for  them  by  the  greatest  part  of  men  of  the  same  language 
are  not  understood,  v .  g.  Colshire*  drillingy  fiUration^  cohobationy 
are  words  standing  for  certain  complex  ideas,  which  being  seldom 
in  the  minds  of  any  but  those  few  whose  particular  employments 
do  at  every  turn  suggest  them  to  their  thoughts,  those  names  of 
them  are  not  generally  understood  but  by  smiths  and  chemists; 
who,  having  firamed  the  complex  ideas  which  these  words  stand  for, 
and  having  given  names  to  them  or  received  them  fix)m  others, 
upon  hearmg  of  these  names  in  communication  readily  conceive 
those  ideas  in  their  minds ;  as  by  cohobationy  all  the  simple  ideas 
of  distilling,  and  the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled  firom  any  thing 

^  A  word  compounded  of  couUer  and  sharej  which  is  sometimes  written  coultahare. — 
Edit. 
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back  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distilling  it  again.  Thus  we 
see  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  simple  ideas,  as  of  tastes  and 
smells,  which  have  no  names;  and  of  modes,  many  more.  Which 
either  not  having  been  generally  enough  observed,  or  else  not 
being  of  any  great  use  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  con- 
verse of  men,  they  have  not  had  names  given  to  them,  and  so  pass 
not  for  species.  This  we  shaU  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider 
more  at  large  when  we  come  to  speak  of  words. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  TH£  MODES  OF  THINKIKG. 

1.  Sensationy  remembrance^  contemplation^  ^. — When  the  mind 
turns  its  view  inwards  upon  itself,  and  contemplates  its  own 
actions,  thinking  is  the  first  that  occurs.  In  it  the  mind  observes 
a  great  variety  of  modifications,  and  from  thence  receives  distinct 
ideas.  Thus  the  perception  which  actually  accompanies  and  is 
annexed  to  any  impression  on  the  body  made  by  an  external 
object,  being  ddstinct  from  all  other  modifications  of  thinking, 
furnishes  the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea  which  we  call  "  sensation;" 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the 
understanding  by  the  senses.  The  same  idea,  when  it  again 
recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external 
sensory,  is  "remembrance:"  if  it  be  sought  aflter  by  the  mind, 
and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and  brought  again  in  view, 
it  is  "recollection:"  if  it  be  held  there  long  under  attentive  con- 
sideration, it  is  "contemplation:"  when  ideas  float  in  our  mind 
without  any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding,  it  is  that 
which  the  French  call  reverie;  our  language  has  scarce  a  name  for 
it:  when  the  ideas  that  offer  themselves  (for,  as  I  have  observed  in 
another  place,  whilst  we  are  awake  there  will  always  be  a  train  of 
ideas  succeeding  one  another  in  our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of, 
and,  as  it  were,  registered  in  the  memory,  it  is  "  attention:"  vrhen 
the  mind  with  great  earnestness,  and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on 
any  idea,  considers  it  on  all  sides,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by 
the  ordinary  solicitation  of  other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  "  inten- 
sion," or  "  study : "  "  sleep,"  without  dreaming,  is  rest  from  all  these : 
and  "  dreaming"  itself  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilst  the  outward 
senses  are  stopped,  so  that  they  receive  not  outward  objects  with 
their  usual  quickness)  in  the  mind,  not  suggested  by  any  external 
objects  or  known  occasion,  nor  under  any  choice  or  oonduct  of  the 
understanding  at  all;  and  whether  that  which  we  call  "ecstasy* 
be  not  dreammg  with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be  examined. 

2.  These  are  some  few  instances  of  those  various  modes  of  think- 
ing whidi  the  mind  may  observe  in  itself,  and  so  have  as  distinct 
ideas  of  as  it  hath  of  wmte  and  red,  a  square  or  a  circle.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  enumerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat  at  larffe  of  this  set 
of  ideas  which  are  got  from  reflection;  that  would  be  to  make  a 
volume.  It  suflSces  to  my  present  purpose  to  have  shown  here^  by 
some  few  examples,  of  what  sort  these  ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind 
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comes  by  them;  especially  since  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
treat  more  at  large  of  reasoning,  judging,  volition,  and  knowledge, 
which  are  some  of  the  most  considerable  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  modes  of  thinking. 

3.  The  various  attention  of  the  mind  in  thinking, — But  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  an  unpardonable  digression,  nor  wholly  impertinent 
to  our  present  design,  if  we  reflect  here  upon  the  different  state 
of  the  mind  in  thinking  which  those  instances  of  attention, 
reverie^  and  dreaming,  &c.  before-mentioned,  naturally  enough 
suggest.  That  there  are  ideas,  some  or  other,  always  present  in 
the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every  one's  experience  convinces  him; 
though  the.  mind  employs  itself  about  them  with  several  degrees 
of  attention.  Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much  ear- 
nestness on  the  contemplation  of  some  objects,  that  it  turns  their 
ideas  on  all  sides,  remarks  their  relations  and  circumstances,  and 
views  every  part  so  nicely,  and  with  such  intension,  that  it  shuts 
Out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary  impres* 
BioQS  made  then  on  the  senses,  which  at  another  season  would  pro- 
duce very  sensible  perceptions;  at  other  times,  it  barely  observes 
the  train  of  ideas  that  succeed  in  the  understanding  without  direct- 
ing and  pursuing  any  of  them;  and  at  other  times  it  lets  them 
pass  almost  quite  unreganied,  m  fiunt  ahadows  that  make  no 
impression. 

4.  JSenoe  it  is  probable  that  thinking  is  Hie  aciiony  not  essence^  of 
the  soul, — This  difference  of  intension  and  remission  of  the  mind 
in  thinking,  with  a  great  variety  of  degrees  between  earnest  study 
and  very  near  minding  nothing  at  s3l,  every  one,  I  think,  has 
experimented  in  himself.  Trace  it  a  little  farther,  and  you  find 
the  mind  in  sleep  retired,  as  it  were,  fi:om  the  seises,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  those  motions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense,  which  at 
other  times  produce  very  vivid  and  sensible  ideas.  I  need  not, 
for  this,  instance  in  those  who  sleep  out  whole  stormy  nights  with- 
out hearing  the  thunder,  or  seeing  the  lightning,  or  feeling  the 
fihakmg  of  the  house,  which  are  sensible  enough  to  those  who  are 
waking.  But  in  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses,  it 
often  retains  a  yet  more  loose  and  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  ^^  dreaming;"  and,  last  of  all,  sound  sleep  closen 
the  scene  quite^  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appearances.  This,  I 
think,  almost  every  one  has  experience  of  in  himself,  and  his  own 
observation  without  difficulty  leads  him  thus  far.  That  which  I  would 
&rther  conclude  firom  hence  is,  that  since  the  mind  can  sensibly  put 
on,  at  aev^ul  times,  several  degrees  of  thinking;  and  be  sometimes 
even  in  a  waking  man  so  remiss  as  to  have  thoughts  dim  and 
obscure,  to  that  degree  that  they  are  very  little  removed  from  none 
at  all;  and  at  last,  in  the  dark  retirements  of  soimd  sleep,  loses 
the  sight  perfectly  of  all  ideas  whatsoever:  since,  I  «ay,  this  is 
evidently  so  in  matter  of  fact  and  constant  experience,  I  ask,  whe* 
thesr  it  be  not  probable,  that  thinking  is  the  action  and  not  the 
essence  o£  the  sonll  since  the  operations  of  agents  will  easily 
admit  of  intension  and  remission;  but  the  essences  of  things  are 
uot  ooxfeceived  capable  of  any  such  variation.    But  this  by  the  by. . 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  MODES  OF  PLEASURE  AKD  PAIK. 

1.  Pleasure  and  pain  simple  ideas, — Amongst  the  simple  ideas 
^hich  we  receive  both  from  sensation  and  reflection,  pain  and  plea- 
sure are  two  very  considerable  ones.  For  as  in  the  body  there  is 
sensation  barely  in  itself,  or  accompanied  with  pain  or  pleasure; 
so  the  thought  or  perception  of  the  mind  is  simply  so,  or  else 
accompanied  also  with  pleasure  or  pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it 
how  you  please.  These,  like  other  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  described, 
nor  their  names  defined:  the  way  of  knowing  them  is,  as  of  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  senses,  only  by  experience.  For  to  define  them 
by  the  presence  of  good  or  evu,  is  no  otherwise  to  make  them 
known  to  us  than  by  making  us  reflect  on  what  we  feel  in  our- 
selves, upon  the  several  and  various  operations  of  good  and  evil 
upon  our  minds,  as  they  are  diflTerently  applied  to  or  considered 
by  us. 

2.  Good  and  evil^  what. — Things  then  are  good  or  evil  only  in 
reference  to  pleasure  or  pain.  That  we  call  "  good,"  which  is  apt 
to  cause  or  mcrease  pleasure,  or  diminish  pain,  in  us  ;  or  else  to 
procure  or  preserve  us  the  possession  of  any  other  good,  or  absence 
of  any  evil.  And,  on  the  contrary,  we  name  that  "  evil,"  which  is 
apt  to  produce  or  increase  any  pain,  or  diminish  any  pleasure,  in 
us;  or  else  to  procure  us  any  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.  By 
"  pleasure"  and  ^*  pain,"  I  must  be  understood  to  mean  of  body  or 
mind^  as  they  are  commonly  distin^ished;  though,  in  truth,  they 
be  only  different  constitutions  of  the  mind,  sometimes  occasioned 
by  disorder  in  the  body,  sometimes  by  thou^ts  in  the  mind. 

3.  Our  passions  moved  by  good  and  evil, — -Pleasure  and  pain,  and 
that  which  causes  them,  good  and  evil,  are  the  hinges  on  which 
our  passions  turn:  and  if  we  reflect  on  ourselves,  and  observe  how 
these,  under  various  considerations,  operate  in  us, — what  modifica- 
tions or  tempers  of  mind,  what  internal  sensations,  (if  I  may  so 
call  them,)  they  produce  in  us, — we  may  thence  form  to  ourselves 
the  ideas  of  our  passions. 

4.  Love. — Thus  any  one  reflecting  upon  the  thought  he  has  of 
the  delight  which  any  present  or  absent  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in 
him,  has  the  idea  we  call  ^^  love."  For  when  a  man  declares  in 
autumn,  when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  spring,  when  there  are 
none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more  but  that  the  taste  of 
grapes  delights  him:  let  an  alteration  of  health  or  constitution 
destroy  the  delight  of  their  taste,  and  he  then  can  be  said  to  love 
grapes  no  longer. 

5.  Hatred, —  On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  any 
thing  present  or  absent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  we  caU 
**  hatred."  Were  it  my  business  here  to  inquire  any  fiurther  than 
into  the  bare  ideas  of  our  passions,  as  they  depend  on  diflPerent 
modifications  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I  should  remark,  that  our  love 
and  hatred  of  inanimate,  insensible  beings  is  commonly  founded 
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on  that  pleasure  and  pain  which  we  receive  from  their  use  and 
application  any  way  to  our  senses,  though  with  their  destruction ; 
but  hatred  or  love  to  beings  capable  of  happiness  or  miseiy,  is 
often  the  uneasiness  or  delight  which  we  find  in  ourselves,  arising 
from  a  consideration  of  their  very  being  or  happiness.  Thus  the 
being  and  welfare  of  a  man's  children  or  friends  producing  con- 
stant delight  in  him,  he  is  said  constantly  to  love  them.  But  it 
suflSces  to  note,  that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  mind  in  respect  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  general, 
however  caused  in  us. 

6.  Desire. — The  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  himself  upon  the 
absence  of  any  thing  whose  present  enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of 
delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call  "desire,"  which  is  greater  or  less  as 
that  uneasiness  is  more  or  less  vehement.  Where,  by  the  by,  it 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  remark,  that  the  chief,  if  not  only, 
spur  to  human  industry  and  action  is  uneasiness :  for,  whatever 
good  is  proposed,  if  its  absence  carries  no  displeasure  nor  pain  with 
it,  if  a  man  be  easy  and  content  without  it,  there  is  no  desire  of  it, 
nor  endeavour  after  it ;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  veUetty^ — ^the 
term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire,  and  that  which  is 
next  to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  so  little  uneasiness  in  the  absence 
of  any  thing,  that  it  carries  a  man  no  farther  than  some  faint 
wishes  for  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  vigorous  use  of  the 
means  to  attain  it.  Desire  also  is  stopped  or  abated  by  the  opinion 
of  the  impossibility  or  unattainableness  of  the  good  proposed,  as 
far  as  the  uneasiness  is  cured  or  allayed  by  that  consideration. 
This  might  carry  our  thoughts  ferther,  were  it  seasonable  in  this 
place. 

7.  Joy. — Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind  from  the  consideration  of 
the  present  or  assured  approaching  possession  of  a  good ;  and  we 
are  then  possessed  of  any  good,  when  we  have  it  so  in  our  power 
that  we  can  use  it  when  we  please.  Thus  a  man  almost  starved 
has  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he  has  the  pleasure  of 
using  it ;  and  a  father  in  whom  the  very  well-being  of  his  children 
causes  delight  is  always,  as  long  as  his  children  are  in  such  a  state, 
in  the  possession  of  that  good ;  for  he  needs  but  to  reflect  on  it  to 
have  that  pleasure. 

8.  Sorrow. — Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind  upon  the  thought 
of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been  enjoyed  longer ;  or  the  sense 
of  a  present  evil. 

9.  Hope, — Hope  is  that  pleasure  in  the  mind  which  every  one 
finds  in  himself,  upon  the  thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment 
of  a  thing  which  is  apt  to  delight  him. 

10.  Fear, — Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought 
of  future  evil  likely  to  befall  us. 

11.  Despair. — Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness  of 
any  good,  which  works  differently  in  men's  minds ;  sometimes  pro- 
ducing uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  indolency. 

12.  Anger. — Anger  is  uneasiness  or  discomposure  of  the  mind 
upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a  present  purpose  of  revenge. 

13.  Envy. — Envy  is  an  uneasiness  of  mind  caused  by  the  consi- 
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deration  of  a  good  we  desire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  should  not 
have  had  it  before  us. 

14.  What  passions  all  men  have. — These  two  last,  "envy"  and 
"anger/'  not  bein^  caused  by  pain  and  pleasure  simply  in  them- 
selves, but  haying  m  them  some  mixed  considerations  of  ourselves 
and  others,  are  not  therefore  to  be  found  in  all  men,  because  those 
other  parts  of  valuing  their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  are  want* 
ing  in  them ;  but  all  the  rest,  terminated  purely  in  pain  and  plea- 
sure, are,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  all  men.  For  we  love,  desire, 
rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  respect  of  pleasure ;  we  hate,  fear,  and 
grieve,  only  in  respect  of  pain  ultimately:  in  fine,  all  these  pas- 
sions are  moved  by  things  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  causes  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleasure  or  pain  some  way  or  other 
annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our  hatred  usually  to  the  sub- 
ject (at  least,  if  a  sensible  or  voluntary  agent)  which  has  produced 
pain  in  us,  because  the  fear  it  leaves  is  a  constant  pain ;  but  we  do 
not  so  constantly  love  what  has  done  us  good,  because  pleasure  ope- 
rates not  so  strongly  on  us  as  pain,  and  because  we  are  not  so  ready 
to  have  hope  it  will  do  so  again.     But  this  by  the  by. 

15.  Pleasure  and  pain^  what.  —  By  "pleasure"  and  "pain," 
"delight"  and  "uneasmess,"  I  must  all  along  be  understood  (as  I 
have  above  intimated)  to  mean,  not  only  bodily  pain  and  pleasure, 
but  whatsoever  delight  or  uneasiness  is  felt  by  us,  whether  arising 
fix>m  any  grateful  or  unacceptable  sensation  or  reflection. 

16.  It  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that,  in  reference  to  the  pas- 
sions, the  removal  or  lessening  of  a  pain  is  considered  and  operates 
as  a  pleasure ;  and  the  loss  or  diminishing  of  a  pleasure,  as  a  pain. 

17.  Shame. — The  passions,  too,  have  most  of  them,  in  most  per- 
sons, operations  on  the  body,  and  cause  various  changes  in  it; 
which,  not  being  always  sensible,  do  not  make  a  necessary  part  of 
the  idea  of  each  passion.  For  shame,  which  is  an  uneasiness  of 
the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done  something  which  is 
indecent,  or  will  lessen  the  valued  esteem  which  others  have  for  us, 
has  not  always  blushing  accompanying  it. 

18.  These  instances  do  show  how  our  ideas  of  the  passions  are  got 
from  sensation  and  reflection. — I  would  not  be  mistaken  here,  as  if 
I  meant  this  as  a  discourse  of  the  passions ;  they  are  many  more 
than  those  I  have  here  named :  and  those  I  have  taken  notice  of 
would  each  of  them  require  a  much  larger  and  more  accurate  dis- 
course. I  have  only  mentioned  these  here,  as  so  many  instances 
of  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  resulting  in  our  minds  from  various 
considerations  of  good  and  evil.  I  might,  perhaps,  have  instanced 
in  other  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  more  simple  than  these ;  as 
the  pain  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating  and 
drinking  to  remove  them  ;  the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  and  the  fieBr 
sure  of  music;  pain  from  captious,  uninstructive  vnrangling,  and 
the  pleasure  of  rational  conversation  with  a  friend,  or  of  well- 
directed  study  in  the  search  and  discovery  of  truth.  But  the  pas- 
sions being  of  much  more  concernment  to  us,  I  rather  made  choice 
to  mstance  in  them,  and  show  how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are 
derived  from  sensation  and  reflection. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  POWER. 

1.  This  idea  how  got — The  mind  being  every  day  informed,  by 
the  senses,  of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in 
things  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end  and 
ceases  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exist  which  was  not  before ; 
reflecting  also  on  what  passes  within  itself,  and  observing  a  con- 
stant change  of  its  ideas,  sometimes  by  the  impression  of  outward 
objects  on  the  senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its 
own  choice;  and  concluding,  from  what  it  has  so  constantly  observed 
to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes  will  for  the  future  be  made  in 
the  same  things  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways ;  considers  in 
one  thing  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed, 
and  in  another   the   possibility  of  making  that  change;    and  so 
comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  "  power."     Thus  we  say,  fire  has 
a  power  to  melt  gold;  i.  e.  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  its  insen- 
sible parts,  and  consequently  its  hardness,  and  make  it  fluid;  and 
gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted:  that  the  sun  has  a  power  to  blanch 
wax ;  and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby  the 
yellowness  is  destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its  room. 
In  which  and  the  like  cases,  the  power  we  consider  is  in  reference 
to  the  change  of  perceivable  ideas:   for  we  cannot  observe  any 
alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  upon,  any  thing,  but  by  the 
observable  change  of  its  sensible  ideas ;  nor  conceive  any  alteration 
to  be  made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change  of  some  of  its  ideas. 

2.  Power  active  and  passive. — Power  thus  considered  is  twofold; 
viz.  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change :  the  one  may 
be  called  "active,"  and  the  other  "passive,"  power.  Whether 
matter  be  not  wholly  destitute  of  active  power,  as  its  author,  God, 
is  truly  above  all  passive  power;  and  whether  the  intermediate 
state  of  created  spirits  be  not  that  alone  which  is  capable  of  both 
active  and  passive  power;  may  be  worth  consideration.  I  shall 
not  now  enter  into  that  inquiry ;  my  present  business  being  not  to 
search  into  the  original  of  power,  but  how  we  come  by  the  idea  of 
it.  But  since  active  powers  make  so  great  a  part  of  our  complex 
ideas  of  natural  substances,  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter,)  and  I  men- 
tion them  as  such,  according  to  common  apprehension ;  yet  they 
being  not,  perhaps,  so  truly  active  powers  as  our  hasty  thoughts 
are  apt  to  represent  them,  I  judge  it  not  amiss,  by  this  intimation, 
to  direct  our  minds  to  the  consideration  of  God  and  spirits,  for  the 
clearest  idea  of  active  power. 

^  3.  Power  includes  relation. — I  confess  power  includes  in  it  some 
kind  of  relation, — a  relation  to  action  or  change;  as,  indeed,  which 
of  our  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  when  attentively  considered,  does 
not?  For  our  ideas  of  extension,  duration,  and  number,  do  they 
not  all  contain  in  them  a  secret  relation  of  the  parts  ?  Figure  and 
motion  have  something  relative  in  them  much  more  visibly.  And 
sensible  qualities,  as  colours  and  smells,  &c.  what  are  they  but  the 
powers  of  different  bodies  in  relation  to  our  perception  ?  &c.    And 
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if  considered  in  the  things  themselves,  do  they  not  depend  on  the 
bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  parts  ?  All  which  include 
some  kmd  of  relation  in  them.  Our  idea  therefore  of  power,  I 
think,  may  well  have  a  place  amongst  other  simple  ideas,  and  be 
considered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  those  that  make  a  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  as  we  shall  here- 
after have  occasion  to  observe. 

4.  The  clearest  idea  of  active  power  had  from  spirit. — We  are 
abundantly  furnished  with  the  idea  of  passive  power,  by  almost 
all  sorts  of  sensible  things.     In  most  of  them  we  cannot  avoid 
observing  their  sensible  qualities,  nay,  their  very  substances,  to  be 
in  a  contmual  flux:  and  therefore  with  reason  we  look  on  them  as 
liable  still  to  the  same  change.     Nor  have  we  of  active  power 
(which  is  the   more  proper  signification  of  the  word  ^'  power") 
fewer  instances ;  since,  whatever   change   is   observed,  the  mind 
must  collect  a  power  somewhere,  able  to  make  that  change,  as  well 
as  a  possibility  in  the  thing  itself  to  receive  it.     But  yet,  if  we  will 
consider  it  attentivelv,  bodies,  by  our  senses,  do  not  afford  us  so 
clear  and  distinct  an  idea  of  active  power,  as  we  have  from  reflec- 
tion on  the  operations  of  our  minds.     For,  all  power  relating  to 
action,  and  there  being  but  two  sorts  of  action  whereof  we  have 
any  idea,  viz.  thinking  and   motion,  let  us  consider  whence  we 
have  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  powers  which  produce  these  actions. 
(1.)  Of  thinking,  body  affords  us  no  idea  at  all :   it  is  only  firom 
reflection  that  we  have  that.     (2.)  Neither  have  we  fi-om  body  any 
idea  of  the  be^nning  of  motion.     A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no 
idea  of  any  active  power  to  move ;  and  when  it  is  set  in  motion 
itself,  that  motion  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.     For 
when  the  ball  obeys  the  stroke  of  a  billiard-stick,  it  is  not  any 
action  of  the  ball,  but  bare  passion :  also  when  by  impulse  it  sets 
another  ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way,  it  only  communicates 
the  motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and  loses  in  itself  so 
much  as  the  other  received ;  which  gives  us  but  a  very  obscure 
idea  of  an  active  power  of  moving  in  body,  whilst  we  observe  it 
only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce,  any  motion.     For  it  is  but  a  very 
obscure  idea  of  power,  which  reaches  not  the  production  of  the 
action,  but  the  continuation  of  the  passion.     For  so  is  motion,  in 
a  body  impelled  by  another:   the  continuation  of  the  alteration 
made  in  it  from  rest  to  motion  being  little  more  an  action,  than 
the  continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its  figure  by  the  same  blow  is 
an  action.      The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion  we  have  only 
from  reflection  on  what  passes  in  ourselves,  where  we  find  by  expe- 
rience, that,  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a  thought  of  the  mind, 
we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  before  at  rest. 
So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have,  from  the  observation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  bodies  by  our  senses,  but  a  very  imperfect,  obscure  idea  of 
active  power,  since  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  themselves  of 
the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either  motion  or  thought.     But  if, 
from  the  impulse  bodies  are  observed  to  make  one  upon  another, 
any  one  thinKs  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to  my 
purpose,   sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind 
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comes  by  its  ideas:  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  here 
by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not  receive  its  idea  of  active 
power  clearer  from  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  than  it  doth 
from  any  external  sensation. 

5.  Will  and  understanding^  two  powers, — This  at  least  I  think 
evident,  that  we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear, 
contmue  or  end,  several  actions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of  our 
bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind  ordering,  or, 
as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  doing  such  or  such  a 
particular  action.  This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order 
the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it,  or 
to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice 
versdy  in  any  particular  instance,  is  that  which  we  call  "  the  will." 
The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any  particular 
action  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  "  volition"  or  "  will- 
ing." The  forbearance  of  that  action,  consequent  to  such  order  or 
command  of  the  mind,  is  called  ^^  voluntary;"  and  whatsoever 
action  is  performed  without  such  a  thought  of  the  mind,  is  caUed 
"involuntary."  The  power  of  perception  is  that  which  we  call 
"  the  understanding."  Perception,  which  we  make  the  act  of  the 
understanding,  is  of  three  sorts:  (1.)  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our 
minds.  (2.)  The  perception  of  the  signification  of  signs.  (3.)  The 
perception  of  the  connexion  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, that  there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas.  All  these  are  attri- 
buted to  the  understanding,  or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be  the 
two  latter  only  that  use  allows  us  to  say  we  understand. 

6.  Faculties. — These  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.  of  perceiving 
and  of  preferring,  are  usually  called  by  another  name:  and  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking  is,  that  the  understanding  and  will  are 
two  faculties  of  the  mind;  a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  used,  as 
all  words  should  be,  so  as  not  to  breed  any  confiision  in  men's 
thoughts  by  being  supposed  (as  I  suspect  it  has  been)  to  stand  for 
some  real  beings  m  the  soul,  that  performed  those  actions  of  under- 
standing and  volition.  For  when  we  say,  the  will  is  the  com- 
manding and  superior  faculty  of  the  soul;  that  it  is  or  is  not  free; 
that  it  determines  the  inferior  faculties;  that  it  follows  the  dictates 
of  the  understanding,  &c.;  though  these  and  the  like  expressions, 
by  those  that  carefuUy  attend  to  their  own  ideas,  and  conduct  their 
thoughts  more  by  the  evidence  of  things  than  the  sound  of  words, 
may  be  understood  in  a  clear  and  distmct  sense:  yet  I  suspect,  I 
say,  that  this  way  of  speaking  of  faculties  has  misled  many  into  a 
confiised  notion  of  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had  their 
several  provinces  and  authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and  per- 
form several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings;  which  has  been 
no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  them. 

7.  Whence  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity. — Every  one,  I  think, 
finds  in  himself  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  put  an  end 
to,  several  actions  in  himself.  From  the  consideration  of  the  extent 
of  this  power  of  the  mind  over  the  actions  of  the  man,  which  every 
one  finds  in  himself,  arise  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity. 
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8.  Liberty,  what — All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of, 
reducing  themselves,  as  has  been  said,  to  these  two,  viz.  thinking 
and  motion,  so  far  as  a  man  has  a  power  to  think  or  not  to  think, 
to  move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  preference  or  direction  of 
his  own  mind,  so  fiir  is  a  man  free.  Wherever  any  performance  or 
forbearance  are  not  equally  in  a  man's  power,  wherever  doing  or 
not  doing  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the  preference  of  his  mind 
directing  it,  there  he  is  not  free,  though  perhaps  the  action  may  be 
voluntary.  So  that  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in 
any  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the 
determination  or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is 
preferred  to  the  other;  where  either  of  them  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  agent,  to  be  produced  by  him  according  to  his  volition,  there 
he  is  not  at  liberty,  that  agent  is  under  necessity.  So  that  liberty 
cannot  be  where  there  is  no  thought,  no  volition,  no  will;  but  there 
may  be  thought,  there  may  be  will,  there  may  be  volition,  where 
there  is  no  liberty.  A  little  consideration  of  an  obvious  instance  or 
two  may  make  this  clear. 

9.  Supposes  the  understanding  and  will. — A  tennis-ball,  whether 
in  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  still  at  rest,  is  not  by 
any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reason, 
we  shall  find  it  is,  because  we  conceive  not  a  tennis-ball  to  think, 
and  consequently  not  to  have  any  volition,  or  preference  of  motion 
to  rest,  or  vice  versa;  and  therefore  has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free 
agent;  but  all  its  both  motion  and  rest  come  under  our  idea  of 
necessary,  and  are  so  called.  Likewise  a  man  falling  into  the 
water  (a  bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty,  is  not 
a  free  agent.  For  though  he  has  volition,  though  he  prefers  his 
not  falling  to  falling;  yet  the  forbearance  of  that  motion  not  being 
in  his  power,  the  stop  or  cessation  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon 
his  volition;  and  therefore  therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  strik- 
ing himself  or  his  friend,  by  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  arm,  which 
it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition  or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  to 
stop  or  forbear,  nobody  thinks  he  has,  in  this,  liberty;  every  one 
pities  him,  as  acting  by  necessity  and  restraint. 

10.  Belongs  not  to  volition. — Again:  Suppose  a  man  be  carried, 
whilst  fast  asleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  person  he  longs  to  see 
and  speak  with,  and  be  there  locked  fast  in,  beyond  his  power  to 
get  out;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himself  in  so  desirable 
company,  which  he  stays  willingly  in,  i.  e.  prefers  his  stay  to  goins 
away.  I  ask.  Is  not  this  stay  voluntary?  I  think  nobody  win 
doubt  it;  and  yet,  being  locked  fast  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at 
liberty  not  to  stay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  liberty 
is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring;  but  to  the  per- 
son having  the  power,  of  doing,  or  forbearing  to  do,  according  as 
the  mind  shall  choose  or  direct.  Our  idea  of  liberty  reaches  as  fir 
as  that  power,  and  no  farther.  For  wherever  restraint  comes  to 
check  that  power,  or  compulsion  takes  away  that  indifferency  of 
ability  on  either  side  to  act,  or  to  forbear  acting,  there  liberty,  and 
our  notion  of  it,  presently  ceases. 

11.  Voluntary/  opposed  to  involuntary^  not  to  necessary. — We  have 
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infltances  enough,  and  aften  more  than  enough,  in  our  own  bodies. 
A  man's  heart  oeats,  and  the  blood  circulates,  which  it  is  not  in  his 
power  by  any  thought  or  volition  to  stop ;  and  therefore,  in  respect 
of  these  motions,  where  rest  depends  not  on  his  choice,  nor  would 
follow  the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it  should  prefer  it,  he  is 
not  a  free  agent.  Convulsive  motions  agitate  his  legs,  so  that, 
though  he  wills  it  never  so  much,  he  cannot  by  any  power  of  his 
mind  stop  their  motion,  (as  in  that  odd  disease  called  chorea  sancti 
Viti,)  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing :  he  is  not  at  liberty  in  this 
action,  but  under  as  much  necessity  of  moving  as  a  stone  that  falls 
or  a  tennis-ball  struck  with  a  lucket.  On  the  other  side,  a  palsy 
or  the  stocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  determination  of  his 
mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  his  body  to  another  place.  In 
^  these  there  is  want  of  freedom,  though  the  sitting  still  even  of 
a  paralytic,  whilst  he  prefers  it  to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary. 
Voluntary,  then,  is  not  opposed  to  necessary,  but  to  involuntary. 
For  a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to  what  he  cannot  do ;  the 
state  he  is  in,  to  its  absence  or  change,  though  necessity  has  made 
it  in  itself  unalterable. 

12.  Liberty  J  what — As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so  it  is 
in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds !  where  any  one  is  such,  that  we  have 
power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking  man,  being  under  the 
tiecessity  of  having  some  ideas  constantly  in  his  mind,  is  not  at 
liberty  to  think,  or  not  to  think,  no  more  than  he  is  at  liberty, 
whether  his  body  shall  touch  any  other  or  no :  but  whether  he  will 
remove  his  contemplation  from  one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times 
in  his  choice ;  and  then  he  is,  in  respect  of  his  ideas,  as  much  at 
liberty  as  he  is  in  respect  of  bodies  he  rests  on  :  he  can  at  pleasure 
remove  himself  from  one  to  another.  But  yet  some  ideas  to  the 
mind,  like  some  motions  to  the  body,  are  such  as  in  certain  circum- 
stances it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  absence  by  the  utmost 
effort  it  can  use.  A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the 
idea  of  pain,  and  divert  himself  with  other  contemplations :  and 
sometimes  a  boisterous  passion  hurries  our  thoughts,  as  a  hurricane 
does  our  bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking  on  other 
things,  which  we  would  rather  choose.  But  as  soon  as  the  mind 
regains  the  power  to  stop  or  continue,  begin  or  forbear  any  of  these 
motions  of  the  body  without,  or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it 
thinks  fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then  consider  the  man  as 
a  free  agent  again. 

13.  Necessity^  what. — Wherever  thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or 
the  power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction  of  thought, 
there  necessity  takes  place.  This,  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition, 
when  the  beginning  or  continuation  of  any  action  is  contrary  to  that 
preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  "compulsion;"  when  the  hinder- 
ing or  stopping  any  action  is  contrary  to  this  volition,  it  is  called 
"restraint."  Agents  that  have  no  thought,  no  volition  at  all,  are 
m  every  thing  necessary  agents. 

14.  Liberty  behnas  not  to  the  will — If  this  be  so,  (as  I  imagine 
it  is,)  I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  whether  it  may  not  help  to  put 
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on  end  to  that  long  agitated,  and  I  think  unreasonable,  because 
unintelligible,  question,  viz.  Whether  man's  will  be  free  or  no? 
For,  if  1  mistake  not,  it  follows,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the 
question  itself  is  altogether  improper ;  and  it  is  as  insi^ificant  to 
ask  whether  man's  will  be  free,  as  to  ask  whether  his  sleep  be 
swift,  or  his  virtue  square :  liberty  being  as  little  applicable  to  the 
will,  as  swiftness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness  to  virtue. 
Every  one  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  question  as  either 
of  these ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  modifications  of  motion  be- 
long not  to  sleep,  nor  the  difierence  of  figure  to  virtue :  and  when 
any  one  well  considers  it,  I  think  he  will  as  plainly  perceive,  that 
liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to  agents,  and  cannot 
be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  will,  which  is  also  but  a 
power.  ^ 

15.  Volition. — Such  is  the  difficulty  of  explaining  and  giving 
clear  notions  of  internal  actions  by  sounds,  that  I  must  here  warn 
my  reader  that  "ordering,  directing,  choosing,  preferring,"  &c.  which 
I  have  made  use  of,  will  not  distinctly  enough  express  volition, 
unless  he  will  reflect  on  what  he  himself  does  when  he  wills.  For 
example :  "  Preferring,"  which  seems  perhaps  best  to  express  the  act 
of  vohtion,  does  it  not  precisely.  For  though  a  man  would  prefer 
flying  to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever  wills  it  ?  Volition,  it  is 
plain,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it 
takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in 
or  withholding  it  from  any  particular  action.  And  what  is  the 
will,  but  the  faculty  to  do  this?  And  is  that  fiiculty  any  thing 
more  in  effect  than  a  power, — the  power  of  the  mind  to  determine 
its  thought  to  the  producing,  continuing,  or  stopping  any  action, 
as  far  as  it  depends  on  us?  For,  can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever 
agent  has  a  power  to  think  on  its  own  actions,  and  to  prefer  their 
doing  or  omission  either  to  other,  has  that  faculty  called  "  will?  " 
Will  then  is  nothing  but  such  a  power.  Liberty,  on  the  other 
side,  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear  doing  any  particular 
action,  according  as  its  doing  or  forbearance  has  the  actual  prefer- 
ence in  the  mind ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  according  as 
he  himself  wills  it. 

16.  Powers  belong  to  agents, —  It  is  plain  then  that  the  wiU  is 
nothing  but  one  power  or  ability,  and  freedom  another  power  or 
ability :  so  that  to  ask  whether  the  will  has  freedom,  is  to  ask 
whether  one  power  has  another  power,  one  ability  another  ability  ? 
a  question  at  first  sight  too  grossly  absurd  to  make  a  dispute,  or 
need  an  answer.  For  who  is  it  that  sees  not,  that  powers  belong 
only  to  agents,  and  are  attributes  only  of  substances,  and  not  of 
powers  themselves?  So  that  this  way  of  putting  the  question,  viz. 
Whether  the  will  be  free?  is  in  effect  to  ask.  Whether  the  wil  be 
a  substance,  an  agent?  or  at  least  to  suppose  it,  since  freedom  can 
properly  be  attributed  to  nothing  else.  K  freedom  can  with  any 
propriety  of  speech  be  applied  to  power,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
power  that  is  in  a  man  to  produce  or  forbear  producing  motions 
m  parts  of  his  body,  by  choice  or  preference  ;  ivhich  is  tnat  which 
denominates  him  free,  and  is  freedom  itself.    But  if  any  one  should 
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ask  whether  freedom  were  free,  be  would  be  suspected  not  to 
understand  well  what  he  said;  and  he  would  be  thought  to  deserve 
Midas's  ears,  who,  knowing  that  ^^  rich  "  was  a  denomination  from 
the  possession  of  riches,  should  demand  whether  riches  themselves 
were  rich. 

17.  However  the  name  "  faculty  "  which  men  have  given  to  this 
power  called  the  "  will,"  and  whereby  they  have  been  led  into  a 
way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  acting,  may,  by  an  appropriation 
that  disguises  its  true  sense,  serve  a  little  to  palliate  the  absurdity ; 
yet  the  will,  in  truth,  signifies  nothing  but  a  power  or  ability  to 
prefer  or  choose;  and  when  the  will,  under  the  name  of  a 
"  faculty,"  is  considered,  as  it  is,  barely  as  an  ability  to  do  some- 
thing, the  absurdity  in  saying  it  is  free  or  not  free  will  easily 
discover  itself.  For  if  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  and  talk  of 
&calties  as  distinct  beings  that  can  act,  (as  we  do  wnen  we  say,  ^^The 
will  orders,"  and,  "The  will  is  free,")  it  is  fit  that  we  should  make  a 
speaking  faculty,  and  a  walking  faculty,  and  a  dancing  faculty,  by 
which  those  actions  are  produced,  which  are  but  several  modes 
of  motion ;  as  well  as  we  make  the  will  and  understanding  to  be 
faculties  by  which  the  actions  of  choosing  and  perceiving  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  but  several  modes  of  thinking ;  and  we  may  as 
properly  say,  that  it  is  the  singing  faculty  sings,  and  the  dancing 
faculty  dances,  as  that  the  will  chooses,  or  that  the  understanding 
conceives ;  or,  as  is  usual,  that  the  will  directs  the  understanding, 
or  the  understanding  obeys  or  obeys  not  the  will :  it  being  alto- 
gether as  proper  and  intelligible  to  say,  that  the  power  of  speaking 
directs  the  power  of  singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  obeys  or 
disobeys  the  power  of  speaking. 

18.  This  way  of  talking,  nevertheless,  has  prevailed,  and,  as  I 
guess,  produced  great  confusion.  For,  these  being  all  different 
powers  in  the  mind  or  in  the  man  to  do  several  actions,  he  exerts 
them  as  he  thinks  fit :  but  the  power  to  do  one  action  is  not 
operated  on  by  the  power  of  doing  another  action.  For  the  power 
of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choosing,  nor  the  power 
of  choosing  on  the  power  of  thinking ;  no  more  than  the  power  of 
dancing  operates  on  the  power  of  singing,  or  the  power  of  singing 
on  the  power  of  dancing ;  as  any  one  who  reflects  on  it  will  easily 
perceive:  and  yet  this  is  it  which  we  say  when  we  thus  speak, 
that  the  will  operates  on  the  understanding,  or  the  understanding 
on  the  will. 

19.  I  grant  that  this  or  that  actual  thought  may  be  the  occasion 
of  volition,  or  exercising  the  power  a  man  has  to  choose ;  or  the 
actual  choice  of  the  mind,  the  cause  of  actual  thinking  on  this  or  that 
thing :  as  the  actual  singing  of  such  a  tune  may  be  the  occasion 
of  dancing  such  a  dance ;  and  the  actual  dancing  of  such  a  dance, 
the  occasion  of  singing  such  a  tune.  But  in  ail  these,  it  is  not 
one  power  that  operates  on  another :  but  it  is  the  mind  that  ope- 
rates and  exerts  these  powers ;  it  is  the  man  that  does  the  action, 
it  is  the  agent  that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are 
relations,  not  agents :  and  that  which  has  the  power  or  not  the 
power  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  or  is  not  free,  and  not  the 
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Eower  itself:  for  freedom,  or  not  freedom,  can  belong  to  nothing 
ut  what  has  or  has  not  a  power  to  act. 

20.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  the  vrilL — The  attributing  to  faculties 
that  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  occasion  to  this  way 
of  talking :  but  the  introducing  into  discourses  concerning  the 
mind,  with  the  name  of  faculties,  a  notion  of  their  operating,  has^ 
I  suppose,  as  little  advanced  our  knowledge  in  that  part  of  our- 
selves, as  the  great  use  and  mention  of  the  like  invention  of 
faculties  in  the  operations  of  the  body  has  helped  us  in  the  know- 
le  dge  of  physic.  Not  that  I  deny  there  are  faculties,  both  in  the 
body  and  mind  :  they  both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operat- 
ing, else  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate.  For  nothing 
can  operate  that  is  not  able  to  operate ;  and  that  is  not  able  to 
operate  that  has  no  power  to  operate.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  those 
words,  and  the  like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common  use  ot 
languages  that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like  too  much 
affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by :  and  philosophy  itself,  though  it- 
likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet  when  it  appears  in  public,  must  have 
so  much  complacency  as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  fashion 
and  language  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  can  consist  with  truth 
and  perspicuity.  But  the  fault  has  been,  that  faculties  have  been 
spoken  of  and  represented  as  so  many  distinct  agents.  For  it 
being  asked,  what  it  was  that  digested  the  meat  in  our  stomachs? 
it  was  a  ready  and  very  satisfactory  answer,  to  say,  that  it  was 
the  digestive  faculty.  "What  was  it  that  made  any  thing  come  out 
of  the  body?"  The  expulsive  faculty.  "What  moved! "  The  motive 
fitculty :  and  so  in  the  mind,  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  the  under- 
standing, understood ;  and  the  elective  faculty,  or  the  will,  willed 
or  commanded :  which  is,  in  short,  to  say,  that  the  ability  to  digest, 
digested ;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved ;  and  the  ability  to 
understand,  understood.  For,  "faculty,  ability,  and  power,"  I  think, 
are  but  different  names  of  the  same  things :  which  ways  of  speak- 
ing, when  put  into  more  intelligible  words,  will,  I  think,  amount 
to  thus  much ;  that  digestion  is  performed  by  something  that  is 
able  to  digest ;  motion,  by  something  able  to  move ;  and  under- 
standing, by  something  able  to  understand.  And  in  truth  it 
would  be  very  strange,  if  it  should  be  otherwise ;  as  strange  as 
it  would  be  for  a  man  to  be  free  without  being  able  to  be  free. 

21.  But  to  the  agent  or  man, — ^To  return,  then,  to  the  inquiry 
about  liberty,  I  think  the  question  is  not  proper,  whether  the  will 
be  free,  but  whether  a  man  be  free.     Thus,  I  think, 

(1.)  That  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or  choice  of  his 
mind  preferring  the  existence  of  any  action  to  the  non-existence 
of  that  action,  and  vice  versd^  make  it  to  exist  or  not  exist,  so  fer 
he  is  free.  For  if  I  can  by  a  thought  directing  the  motion  of  my 
finger  make  it  move  when  it  was  at  rest,  or  vice  versdy  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  respect  of  that,  I  am  free ;  and  if  I  can,  by  a  like 
thought  of  my  mind  preferring  one  to  the  other,  produce  either 
words  or  silence,  I  am  at  liberty  to  speak  or  hold  my  peace :  and 
as^  far  as  this  power  reaches,  of  acting  or  not  acting,  by  the  deter- 
mination of  his  own  thought  preferring  either,  so  far  is  a  man  free. 
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For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer  than  to  have  the  power  to  do 
what  he  will?  And  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring  any 
action  to  its  not  being,  or  rest  to  any  action,  produce  that  action 
or  rest,  so  fer  can  he  do  what  he  will.  For  such  a  preferring  of 
action  to  its  absence,  is  the  willing  of  it;  and  we  can  scarce  tell 
how  to  imagine  any  being  freer  than  to  be  able  to  do  what  he 
wills.  So  that,  in  respect  of  actions  within  the  reach  of  such  a 
power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible  for  freedom  to 
make  him. 

22.  In  respect  of  willing  a  man  is  not  free. — But  the  inquisitive 
mind  of  man,  willmg  to  shift  off  from  himself,  as  far  as  he  can, 
all  thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be  by  putting  himself  into  a  worse 
state  than  that  of  fatal  necessity,  is  not  content  with  this:  free- 
dom, unless  it  reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not  serve  the  turn: 
and  it  passes  for  a  good  plea,  that  a  man  is  not  free  at  all,  if  he 
be  not  as  free  to  will  as  he  is  to  act  what  he  wills.  Concerning 
a  man's  liberty,  there  yet  therefore  is  raised  this  fivrther  question, 
whether  a  man  be  free  to  will?  which,  I  think,  is  what  is  meant, 
when  it  is  disputed  whether  the  will  be  free.  And  as  to  that  I 
imagine, 

23.  (2.)  That  willing  or  volition  being  an  action,  and  freedom 
consisting  in  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting,  a  man,  in  respect 
of  ydlling  or  the  act  of  volition,  when  any  action  in  his  power  is 
once  proposed  to  his  thoughts,  as  presently  to  be  done,  cannot  be 
free.  The  reason  whereof  is  very  manifest:  for  it  being  unavoid- 
able that  the  action  depending  on  his  will  should  exist  or  not 
exist,  and  its  existence  or  not-existence  following  perfectly  the 
determination  and  preference  of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  will- 
ing the  existence  or  not  existence  of  that  action ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  will  the  one  or  the  other,  i.  e.  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other;  since  one  of  them  must  necessarily  follow;  and  that 
which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and  determination  of  his 
mind;  that  is,  by  his  willing  it:  for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not 
be.  So  that,  in  respect  of  the  act  of  willing,  a  man  in  such  a  case  is  not 
free:  liberty  consisting  in  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  which,  in 
regard  of  volition,  a  man  upon  such  a  proposal  has  not.  For  it  is 
miavoidably  necessary  to  prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  action 
in  a  man's  power,  which  is  once  so  proposed  to  his  thoughts;  a  man 
must  necessarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them:  upon  which 
preference  or  volition,  the  action  or  its  forbearance  certainly  fol- 
lows, and  is  truly  voluntary.  But  the  act  of  volition,  or  preferring 
one  of  the  two,  being  that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man,  in 
respect  of  that  act  of  willing,  is  under  a  necessity,  and  so  cannot 
he  free;  unless  necessity  and  freedom  can  consist  together,  and  a 
man  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

24.  This  then  is  evident,  that,  in  all  proposals  of  present  action, 
a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will,  because  he  cannot 
forbear  willing;  liberty  consisting  in  a  power  to  act,  or  to  forbear 
acting,  and  in  that  only.  For  a  man  that  sits  still  is  said  yet  to 
be  at  liberty,  because  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man 
sitting  still  has  not  a  power  to  remove  himself,  he  is  not  at  liberty; 
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SO  likewise  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice,  though  in  motion,  is  not  at 
liberty,  because  he  cannot  stop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being 
so,  it  is  plain  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  proposea 
to  give  ok  walking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether  he  will  determine  him- 
self  to  walk  or  give  off  walking,  or  no:  he  must  necessarily  prefer 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  walking  or  not  walking;  and  so  it  is  in 
regard  of  all  other  actions  in  our  power  so  proposed,  which  are  the 
£a,r  greater  number.  For,  considering  the  vast  number  of  volun- 
tary actions  that  succeed  one  another  every  moment  that  we  are 
awake  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  there  are  but  few  of  them  that 
are  thought  on  or  proposed  to  the  will,  till  the  time  they  are  to  be 
done:  and  in  all  such  actions,  as  I  have  shown,  the  mind,  iq 
respect  of  willing,  has  not  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  wherein 
consists  liberty.  The  mind  in  that  case  has  not  a  power  to  forbear 
willing;  it  cannot  avoid  some  determination  concerning  them.  Let 
the  consideration  be  as  short,  the  thought  as  quick,  as  it  will,  it 
either  leaves  the  man  in  the  state  he  was  before  thinking,  or 
changes  it;  continues  the  action,  or  puts  an  end  to  it.  Whereby 
it  is  manifest,  that  it  orders  and  directs  one  in  preference  to  or  wiui 
neglect  of  the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or  change 
becomes  unavoidably  voluntary. 

25.  T/ie  will  determined  by  something  withotU  it — Since  then 
it  is  plain  that  in  most  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  whether  he 
will  will  or  no;  the  next  thing  demanded  is,  whether  a  man  be  at 
liberty  to  will  which  of  the  two  he  pleases,  motion  or  rest?  This 
question  carries  the  absurdity  of  it  so  manifestly  in  itself,  that  one 
might  thereby  sufficiently  be  convinced  that  liberty  concerns  not 
the  will.  For  to  ask,  whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  either 
motion  or  rest,  speaking  or  silence,  which  he  pleases?  is  to  ask, 
whether  a  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased  with  what  he 
is  pleased  with?  a  question  which,  I  think,  needs  no  answer;  and 
they  who  can  make  a  question  of  it,  must  suppose  one  will  to 
determine  the  acts  of  another,  and  another  to  determine  that;  and 
so  on  in  infinitum. 

26.  To  avoid  these  and  the  like  absurdities,  nothing  can  be  oi 
greater  use  than  to  establish  in  our  minds  determined  ideas  of  the 
things  under  consideration.  K  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were 
well  fixed  in  our  understandings,  and  carried  along  with  us  in  our 
minds,  as  they  ought,  through  all  the  questions  that  are  raised  about 
them,  I  suppose  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex  men's 
thoughts  and  entangle  their  understandings  would  be  much  easier 
resolved;  and  we  should  perceive  where  the  confiised  significar 
tion  of  terms,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing,  caused  the  obscu- 
rity. 

27.  Freedom,  —  First,  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  remembered, 
that  freedom  consists  in  the  dependence  of  the  existence  or  not 
existence  of  any  action  upon  our  volition  of  it,  and  not  in  the 
dependence  of  any  action,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference.  A 
man  standing  on  a  cliff  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  yards  down- 
wards into  the  sea,  not  because  he  luis  a  power  to  dq  the  contrary 
action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards  upwai^s,  for  that  he  cannot 
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do:  but  he  is  therefore  free,  because  he  has  a  power  to  leap  or  not 
to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  force  than  his  either  holds  him  fast,  or 
tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  case:  because  the 
doing  or  forbearance  of  that  particular  action  is  no  longer  in  his 
pwer.  He  that  is  a  close  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square, 
being  at  the  north  side  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty 
feet  southward,  because  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it:  but  is  not, 
at  the  same  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary;  i.  e.  to  walk  twenty 
feet  northward. 

In  this,  then,  consists  freedom,  viz.  in  our  being  able  to  act,  or 
not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  will. 

28.  Volition^  what — Secondly.  We  must  remember  that  volition, 
or  willing,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  directing  its  thought  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  action,  and  thereby  exertmg  its  power  to  produce 
it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave  leave  here, 
under  the  word  "action,"  to  comprehend  the  forbearance,  too, 
of  any  action  proposed;  sitting  still,  or  holding  one's  peace,  when 
walkmg  or  speaking  are  proposed,  though  mere  forbearances, 
requiring  as  much  the  determination  of  the  will,  and  being 
often  as  weighty  in  their  consequences,  as  the  contrary  actions, 
may,  on  that  consideration,  well  enough  pass  for  actions  too:  but 
this  I  say,  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken,  if  for  brevity's  sake  I  speak 
thus. 

29.  What  determines  the  vnlL — Thirdly.  The  will  being  nothing 
but  a  power  in  the  mind  to  direct  the  operative  faculties  of  a  man 
to  motion  or  rest,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  such  direction;  to 
the  question,  "What  is  it  determines  the  will?"  the  true  and 
proper  answer  is,  The  mind.  For  that  which  determines  the  gene- 
ral power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular  direction,  is 
nothmg  but  the  agent  itself  exercising  the  power  it  has  that  parti- 
cular way.  If  this  answer  satisfies  not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of 
the  question,  "What  determines  the  will?"  is  this,  "What  moves 
the  mind  in  every  particular  instance  to  determine  its  general 
power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular  motion  or  rest?"  And 
to  this  I  answer.  The  motive  for  continuing  in  the  same  state 
or  action  is  only  the  present  satisfaction  in  it;  the  motive  to 
change  is  always  some  uneasiness:  nothing  setting  us  upon  the 
change  of  state,  or  upon  any  new  action,  but  some  uneasiness. 
This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put  it  upon 
action,  which  for  shortness  sake  we  will  call  "  determining  of  the 
will; "  which  I  shall  more  at  large  explain. 

30.  Will  and  desire  must  not  be  confounded. — But,  in  the  way  to 
it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  though  I  have  above  endea- 
voured to  express  the  act  of  vohtion  by  "  choosing,  preferring,"  and 
the  like  terms,  that  signify  desire  as  well  as  volition,  for  want  of  other 
words  to  mark  that  act  of  the  mind  whose  proper  name  is  "  will- 
ing" or  "volition;"  yet  it  being  a  very  simple  act,  whosoever 
desires  to  understand  what  it  is,  will  better  find  it  by  reflecting  on 
his  own  mind,  and  observing  what  it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by 
any  variety  of  articulate  sounds  whatsoever.  This  caution  of  being 
carefiil  not  to  be  misled  by  expressions  that  do  not  enough  keep  up 
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the  difference  between  the  will  and  several  acts  of  the  mind 
that  are  quite  distinct  from  it,  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because 
I  find  the  will  often  confounded  with  several  of  the  affections,  espe- 
cially desire;  and  one  put  for  the  other,  and  that  by  men  who 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have  had  very  distinct 
notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them. 
This,  I  imagine,  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mis- 
take in  this  matter,  and  therefore  is  as  much  as  may  be  to  be 
avoided;  for  he  that  shall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards  upon  what 
passes  in  his  mind  when  he  wills,  shaU  see  that  the  will  or  power  of 
volition  is  conversant  about  nothing  but  that  particular  determina/- 
tion  of  the  mind  whereby,  barely  by  a  thought,  the  mind  endear- 
vours  to  give  rise,  continuation,  or  stop  to  any  action  which  it  takes 
to  be  in  its  power.  This,  well  considered,  plainly  shows  that  the 
will  is  perfectly  distinguished  from  desire,  which  in  the  very  same 
action  may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our 
will  sets  us  upon.  A  man,  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me 
to  use  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speak- 
ing, I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case,  it  is  plain 
the  will  and  desire  run  counter.  I  will  the  action  that  tends  one 
way,  whilst  my  desire  tends  another,  and  that  the  direct  contrary. 
A  man  who,  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs,  finds  a  dozi- 
ness in  his  head  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  stomach  removed, 
desires  to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or  hands,  (for  wher- 
ever there  is  pain  there  is  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  it,)  though  yet, 
whilst  he  apprehends  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  may  translate 
the  noxious  humour  to  a  more  vital  part,  his  will  is  never  deter^ 
mined  to  any  one  action  that  may  serve  to  remove  this  pain. 
Whence  it  is  evident  that  desiring  and  willing  are  two  distinct  acts 
of  the  mind,  and  consequently  that  the  will,  which  is  but  the  power 
of  volition,  is  much  more  distinct  fi'om  desire. 

31.  Uneasiness  determines  the  vnll, — To  return,  then,  to  the 
inquiry,  "What  is  it  that  determines  the  will  in  regard  to  our 
actions?"  And  that,  upon  second  thoughts  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  is 
not,  as  is  generally  suj^sed,  the  greater  good  in  view,  but  some 
(and,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  pressing)  uneasiness  a  man  is  at 
present  under.  This  is  that  which  successively  determines  the 
will,  and  sets  us  upon  those  actions  we  perform.  This  uneasiness  we 
may  call,  as  it  is,  "  desire;"  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  for 
want  of  some  absent  good.  All  pain  of  the  body,  of  what  sort  soever, 
and  disquiet  of  the  mind,  is  imeasiness;  and  with  this  is  always 
joined  desire  equal  to  the  pain  or  uneasiness  felt,  and  is  scarce  dis- 
tinguishable from  it.  For,  desire  being  nothing  but  an  uneasiness 
in  the  want  of  an  absent  good,  in  reference  to  any  pain  felt,  ease  is 
that  absent  good;  and  till  that  ease  be  attained,  we  may  call  it 
desire,  nobody  feeling  pain  that  he  wishes  not  to  be  eased  of  with 
a  desire  equal  to  that  pain,  and  inseparable  fi'om  it.  Besides  this 
desire  of  ease  from  pain,  there  is  another  of  absent  positive  good; 
and  here  also  the  desire  and  uneasiness  is  equal.  As  much  as  we 
desire  any  absent  good,  so  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it.  But  here 
all  absent  good  does  not,  according  to  the  greatness  it  has,  or  is 
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acknowledged  to  have,  cause  pain  equal  to  that  greatness ;  as  all 
pam  causes  desire  equal  to  itself:  because  the  absence  of  good  is 
not  always  a  pain,  as  the  presence  of  pain  is.  And  therefore  absent 
good  may  be  looked  on  and  considered  without  desire.  But  so 
much  as  there  is  any  where  of  desire,  so  much  there  is  of  uneasi- 
ness. 

32.  Desire  is  uneasiness. — ^That  desire  is  a  state  of  uneasiness, 
every  one  who  reflects  on  himself  will  quickly  find.  Who  is  there 
that  has  not  felt  in  desire  what  the  wise  man  says  of  hope,  (which 
is  not  much  different  from  it,)  that  it  being  deferred  makes  the 
heart  sick?  and  that  still  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  the 
desire,  which  sometimes  raises  the  uneasiness  to  that  pitch  that  it 
makes  people  cry  out,  "  Give  me  children,"  give  me  the  thing 
desired,  "  or  I  die  ?"  Life  itself,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  bur- 
den cannot  be  borne  under  the  lasting  and  unremoved  pressure  of 
such  an  uneasiness. 

33.  TTie  uneasiness  of  desire  determines  the  wilL — Good  and  evil, 
present  and  absent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind;  but  that 
which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every 
voluntary  action,  is  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  fixed  on  some  absent 
good,  either  negative,  as  indolency  to  one  in  pain,  or  positive,  as 
enjoyment  of  pleasure.  That  it  is  this  uneasiness  that  determines 
the  will  to  the  successive  voluntary  actions  whereof  the  greatest 
part  of  our  lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  are  conducted 
through  different  courses  to  different  ends,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
ghow  both  from  experience  and  the  reason  of  the  thing. 

34.  This  tlie  spring  of  action, — When  a  man  is  perfectly  content 
with  the  state  he  is  in,  which  is  when  he  is  perfectly  without  any 
uneasiness,  what  industry,  what  action,  what  will  is  there  left,  but 
to  continue  in  it?  Of  this  every  man's  observation  will  satisfy 
him.  And  thus  we  see  om:  all-wise  Maker,  suitable  to  our  consti- 
tution and  frame,  and  knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will, 
has  put  into  man  the  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  other 
natural  desires,  that  return  at  their  seasons,  to  move  and  determine 
their  wiUs,  for  the  preservation  of  themselves  and  the  continuation 
of  their  speciesu  For  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  bare 
contemplation  of  these  good  ends  to  which  we  are  carried  by  these 
several  uneasinesses,  had  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  vnll,  and 
set  us  on  work,  we  should  have  had  none  of  these  natural  pains, 
and  perhaps  in  this  world  little  or  no  pain  at  all.  "  It  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  bum,^  says  St.  Paul ;  where  we  may  see  what  it  is 
that  chiefly  drives  men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  life.  A 
little  burning  felt  pushes  us  more  powerfiJly  than  greater  pleasures 
in  prospect  draw  or  allure. 

35.  The  greatest  positive  good  determines  not  the  willy  but  uneasi- 
ness.— It  seems  so  established  and  settled  a  maxim,  by  the  general 
consent  of  all  mankind,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  determines 
the  will,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that,  when  I  first  published  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  took  it  for  granted ;  and  I  imagine,  that 
by  a  great  many  I  shall  be  thought  more  excusable  for  having  then 
done  so,  than  that  now  I  have  ventured  to  recede  from  so  received 
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an  opinion.  But  yet,  upon  a  stricter  inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude that  good,  the  greater  good,  though  apprehended  and 
acknowledged  to  be  so,  does  not  determine  the  will  until  our 
desire,  raised  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us  uneasy  in  the  want  of 
it.  Convince  a  man  never  so  much  that  plenty  has  its  advantages 
over  povertv;  make  him  see  and  own  that  the  handsome  conveni- 
ences of  life  are  better  than  nasty  penury ;  yet  as  long  as  he  is 
content  with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uneasiness  in  it,  ne  moves 
not ;  his  will  is  never  determined  to  any  action  that  shall  bring 
him  out  of  it.  Let  a  man  be  nev^r  so  well  persuaded  of  the  advan- 
tages of  virtue,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  a  man,  who  has  any  great 
aims  in  this  world  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life :  yet  till  he 
"  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness,"  till  he  feels  an  uneasiness 
in  the  want  of  it,  his  will  wm  not  be  determined  to  any  action  in 
pursuit  of  this  confessed  greater  good;  but  any  other  uneasinesses  he 
feels  in  himself  shall  take  place  and  carry  his  will  to  other  actions. 
On  the  other  side,  let  a  drunkard  see  that  his  health  decays,  his 
estate  wastes ;  discredit  and  diseases,  and  the  want  of  all  thuigs, 
even  of  his  beloved  drink,  attends  him  in  the  course  he  follows : 
yet  the  returns  of  uneasiness  to  miss  his  companions,  the  habitual 
thirst  after  his  cups,  at  the  usual  time,  drives  him  to  the  tavern, 
though  he  has  in  his  view  the  loss  of  health  and  plenty,  and  per- 
haps of  the  joys  of  another  life:  the  least  of  which  is  no  inconsider- 
able good,  but  such  as  he  confesses  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling 
of  his  palate  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  soaking  club. 
It  is  not  for  want  of  viewing  the  greater  good ;  for  he  sees  and 
acknowledges  it,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  drinking  hours  will 
take  resolutions  to  pursue  the  greater  good ;  but  when  the  uneasi- 
ness to  miss  his  accustomed  delight  returns,  the  greater  acknow- 
ledged good  loses  its  hold,  and  the  present  uneasmess  determines 
the  will  to  the  accustomed  action ;  which  thereby  gets  stronger 
footing  to  prevail  against  the  next  occasion,  though  he  at  the  same 
time  makes  secret  promises  to  himself  that  he  will  do  so  no  more ; 
this  is  the  last  time  he  will  act  against  the  attainment  of  those 
greater  goods.  And  thus  he  is,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  state  of 
that  unhappy  complainer.  Video  meliora  proboque^  deteriora  sequor : 
which  sentence,  allowed  for  true,  and  made  good  by  constant 
experience,  may  this  (and  possibly  no  other)  way  be  easily  made 
intelligible. 

36.  Because  the  removal  of  uneasiness  is  the  first  step  to  happi- 
ness.— If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  what  experience  makes  so 
evident  in  fact,  and  examine  why  it  is  imeasiness  alone  operates  on 
the  will,  and  determines  it  in  its  choice,  we  shall  find  that  we  being 
capable  but  of  one  determination  of  the  will  to  one  action  at  once, 
the  present  uneasiness  that  we  are  under  does  naturally  determine 
the  will  in  order  to  that  happiness  which  we  all  aim  at  in  all  our 
actions :  forasmuch  as  whilst  we  are  under  any  uneasiness,  we  can- 
not apprehend  ourselves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it;  pain  and 
uneasmess  being  by  every  one  concluded  and  felt  to  be  inconsistent 
with  happiness,  spoiling  the  relish  even  of  those  good  things  which 
we  have  j  a  little  pain  serving  to  mar  all  the  pleasure  we  rejoiced 
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in.  And  therefore  that  which  of  course  determines  the  choice  of 
our  will  to  the  next  action,  will  always  be  the  removing  of  pain,  as 
long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  first  necessary  step  towards 
happiness. 

37.  Becavse  uneasiness  alone  is  present — ^Another  reason  why  it 
is  uneasiness  alone  determines  the  will  may  be  this :  because  that 
alone  is  present,  and  it  is  against  the  nature  of  things  that  what  is 
absent  should  operate  where  it  is  not.     It  may  be  said,  that  absent 
good  may,  by  contemplation,  be  brought  home  to  the  mind,  and 
made  present.     The  idea  of  it  indeed  may  be  in  the  mind,  and 
viewed  as  present  there;  but  nothing  vnll  be  in  the  mind  as  a  pre* 
sent  good,  able  to  counterbalance  the  removal  of  any  uneasiness 
which  we  are  under,  till  it  raises  our  desire,  and  the  imeasiness  of 
that  has  the  prevalency  in  determining  the  vnll.    Till  then  the  idea 
in  the  mind  of  whatever  good,  is  there  only  like  other  ideas,  the 
object  of  unactive  speculation,  but  operates  not  on  the  vnll,  nor 
sets  us  on  work :  the  reason  whereof  I  shall  show  by  and  by.   How 
many  are  to  be  found  that  have  had  lively  representations  set 
before  their  minds  of  the  imspeakable  joys  of  heaven,  which  they 
acknowledge  both  possible  and  probable  too,  who  yet  would  be  con- 
tent to  take  up  with  their  happiness  here !  and  so  the  prevailing 
uneasiness  of  their  desires,  let  loose  after  the  enjoyments  of  this 
life,  take  their  turns  in  the  determining  their  wills,  and  all  that 
while  they  take  not  one  step,  are  not  one  jot  moved,  towards  the 
good  things  of  another  life,  considered  as  never  so  great. 

38.  Because  all  who  allow  the  joys  of  heaven  possible^  pursue  them 
not — ^Were  the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears 
in  contemplation  greater  or  less  to  the  understanding,  which  is  the 
state  of  all  absent  good,  and  that  which  in  the  received  opinion  the 
will  is  supposed  to  move  to  and  to  be  moved  by,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  ever  get  loose  from  the  infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once 
proposed  and  considered  as  possible.     For  all  absent  good,  by 
which  alone,  barely  proposed   and  coming  in  view,  the  will  is 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  so  to  set  us  on  action,  being  only 
possible,  but  not  infallibly  certain,  it  is  unavoidable  that  the  infi- 
nitely greater  possible  good  should  regularly  and  constantly  deter- 
mine  the  will  m  all  the  successive  actions  it  directs ;  and  then  we 
should  keep  constantly  and  steadily  in  our  course  towards  heaven, 
without  ever  standing  still,  or  directing  our  actions  to  any  other 
end :  the  eternal  condition  of  a  fixture  state  infinitely  outweighing 
the  expectation  of  riches,  or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure 
which  we  can  propose  to  ourselves,  though  we  should  grant  these 
the  more  probable  to  be  attained :  for  nothing  fixture  is  yet  in  pos- 
session, and  so  the  expectation  even  of  these  may  deceive  us.    If  it 
were  so,  that  the  greater  good  in  view  determines  the  will,  so 
great  a  good  once  proposed  could  not  but  seize  the  will,  and  hold 
it  fast  to  the  pursuit  of  this  infinitely  greatest  good,  without  ever 
lettmg  it  go  again :  for  the  will  having  a  power  over  and  directing 
the  thoughts,  as  well  as  other  actions,  would,  if  it  were  so,  hold  the 
contemplation  of  the  mind  fixed  to  that  good. 
But  any  great  uneasiness  is  never  neglected, — This  would  be  the 
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state  of  the  mind,  and  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in  all  its  deter- 
minations, were  it  determined  by  that  which  is  considered  and  in 
view  the  greater  good ;  but  that  it  is  not  so,  is  visible  in  experi- 
ence ;  the  infinitely  greatest  confessed  good  being  often  neglected, 
to  satisfy  the  successive  uneasiness  of  our  desires  pursuing  trifles. 
But  though  the  greatest  allowed,  even  everlasting  unspeakable, 
good,  which  has  sometimes  moved  and  affected  the  mind,  does  not 
steadfastly  hold  the  will,  yet  we  see  any  very  great  and  prevailing 
uneasiness,  having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will^  lets  it  not  go ;  by 
which  we  may  be  convinced  what  it  is  that  .determines  the  will. 
Thus  anv  vehement  pain  of  the  body,  the  ungovernable  passion  of  a 
man  violently  in  love,  or  the  impatient  desire  of  revenge,  keeps  the 
will  steady  and  intent ;  and  the  will,  thus  determined,  never  lets  the 
understanding  lay  by  the  object,  but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind 
and  powers  of  the  body  Me  uninterruptedly  employed  that  way,  by 
the  determinations  of  the  will,  influenced  by  that  topping  uneasi- 
ness as  long  as  it  lasts :  whereby  it  seems  to  me  evident,  that  the 
will,  or  power  of  setting  us  upon  one  action  in  preference  to  all 
other,  is  determined  in  us  by  uneasiness :  and  whether  this  be  not 
so,  I  desire  every  one  to  observe  in  himself. 

39.  Desire  accompanies  all  uneasiness, —  I  have  hitherto  chiefly 
instanced  in  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  as  that  which  determines  the 
will ;  because  that  is  the  chief  and  most  sensible ;  and  the  will 
seldom  orders  any  action,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  action  per- 
formed, without  some  desire  accompanying  it;  which,  I  think,  b 
the  reason  why  the  will  and  desire  are  so  often  confounded.  But 
vet  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  uneasiness  which  makes  up^  or  at 
least  accompanies,  most  of  the  other  passions,  as  wholly  excluded 
in  the  case.  Aversion,  fear,  anger,  envy,  shame,  &c*  have  each 
their  uneasiness  too,  and  thereby  influence  the  Mnill.  These  pas- 
sions are  scarce  any  of  them  in  life  and  practice  simple  and  alone, 
and  wholly  unmixed  with  others ;  though  usually,  in  discourse  and 
contemplation,  that  carries  the  name  which  operates  strongest  and 
appears  most  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind.  Nay,  th^e  is,  I 
thmk,  scarce  any  of  the  passions  to  be  found  without  desire  joined 
with  it.  I  am  siure,  wherever  there  is  uneasiness,  there  is  desire: 
for  we  constantly  desire  happiness ;  and  whatever  we  feel  of  unea- 
siness, so  much,  it  is  certain,  we  want  of  happiness,  ev^i  in  our 
own  opinion,  let  our  state  and  condition  otherwise  be  what  it  will. 
Besides,  the  present  moment  not  being  our  eternity,  whatever  our 
enjoyment  be,  we  look  beyond  the  pres^it,  and  desire  goes  with 
our  foresight,  and  that  still  carries  the  will  with  it.  So  that  even 
in  joy  itseu^  that  whidb  keeps  up  the  action  whereon  the  enjoyment 
depends,  is  the  desire  to  continue  it,  and  fear  to  lose  it ;  and  when- 
ever a  greater  uneasiness  than  that  takes  place  in  the  mind,  the 
will  presently  is  by  that  determined  to  some  new  action,  and  the 
present  delight  neglected. 

40.  Tfie  most  pressing  uneasiness  naturally  determines  the  unlL — 
But  we  being  in  this  world  beset  with  sundry  uneasinesses,  dis- 
tracted with  different  desires,  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will  be, 
which  of  them  has  the  preccniency  in  determining  the  will  to  Ae 
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next  action?  And  to  that  the  answer  is,  That,  ordinarily,  which  is 
the  most  pressing  of  those  that  are  judged  capable  of  being  then 
removed.  For  the  will  being  the  power  of  directing  our  operative 
faculties  to  some  action  for  some  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved 
towards  what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable :  that  would  be 
to  suppose  an  intelligent  being  designedlv  to  act  for  an  end,  only 
to  lose  its  labour;  for  so  it  is  to  act  for  what  is  judged  not  attain- 
able: and  therefore  very  great  uneasinesses  move  not  the  will 
when  they  are  judged  not  capable  of  a  cure :  they,  in  that  case, 
put  us  not  upon  endeavours.  But  these  set  apart,  the  most  import* 
ant  and  urgent  uneasiness,  we  at  that  time  feel,  is  that  which  ordi- 
narily determines  the  will  successively  in  that  train  of  voluntary 
actions' which  make  up  our  lives.  The  greatest  present  uneasiness 
is  the  spur  to  action  that  is  constantly  felt,  and  for  the  most  part 
determines  the  will  in  its  choice  of  the  next  action.  For  this  we 
must  carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper  and  only  object  of  the 
will  is  some  action  of  ours,  and  nothing  else :  for  we  producing 
nothing  by  our  willing  it,  but  some  action  in  our  power,  it  is  there 
the  will  terminates,  and  reaches  no  &rther. 

41.  AU  desire  happiness. — ^If  it  be  farther  asked,  what  it  is 
moves  desire?  I  answer,  Happiness,  and  that  alone.  /^Happi-f 
ness**  and  "  misery"  are  the  names  of  two  extremes,  the  utmost 
bounds  whereof  we  know  not :  it  is  what  ^^  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear 
hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive." But  of  some  degrees  of  both  we  have  very  lively  impres- 
sions, made  by  several  instances  of  delight  and  joy  on  the  one  side, 
and  torment  and  sorrow  on  the  other ;  which,  for  shortness'  sake, 
I  shall  comprehend  under  the  names  of  "pleasm*e"  and  ^^pain," 
there  being  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body : 
"With  him  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasure  for  evermore :"  or,  to 
speak  truly,  they  are  all  of  the  mind ;  though  some  have  their  rise 
in  the  mind  from  thought,  others  in  the  body  &om  certain  modifir 
cations  of  motion. 

42.  Happinessy  wJiat. — ^Happiness,  then,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the 
utmost  pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the  utmost  pain : 
and  the  lowest  degree  of  what  can  be  called  ^^  happiness"  is  so 
much  ease  from  all  pain,  and  so  much  present  pleasure,  as  without 
which  any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now,  because  pleasure  and 
pain  are  produced  in  us  by  the  operation  of  certain  objects  either 
on  our  minds  or  our  bodies,  and  in  different  degrees,  therefore 
what  has  an  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  in  us  is  that  we  call 
"  good,"  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  "  evil ; "  for 
no  other  reason  but  for  its  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  and  pain  in 
us,  wherein  consists  otur  happiness  and  misery.  Farther,  though 
what  is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pleasure  be  in  itself  good,  and 
what  is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pain  be  evil,  yet  it  often  hap- 
pens that  we  do  not  call  it  so  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  a 
greater  of  its  sort ;  because  when  they  come  in  competition,  the 
degrees  also  of  pleasure  and  pain  have  justly  a  preference.  So  that 
if  we  will  rightly  estimate  what  we  call  "  good"  and  "  evil,"  we 

find  it  lies  much  in  comparison :  for  the  cause  of  every  less 
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degree  of  pain,  as  well  as  every  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  has  the 
nature  of  good  and  vice  versa. 

43.  What  good  is  desired^  what  not. — Though  this  be  that  which 
is  called  "  good"  and  "  evil,"  and  all  good  be  the  proper  object  of 
desire  in  general,  yet  all  good,  even  seen  and  confessed  to  be  so, 
does  not  necessarily  move  every  particular  man's  desire ;  but  only 
that  part,  or  so  much  of  it,  as  is  considered  and  taken  to  make  a 
necessary  part  of  his  happiness.  All  other  good,  however  great  in 
reality  or  appearance,  excites  not  a  man's  desires,  who  looks  not  on 
it  to  make  a  part  of  that  happiness  wherewith  he,  in  his  present 
thoughts,  can  satisfy  himself.  Happiness,  under  this  view,  every 
one  constantly  pursues,  and  desires  what  makes  any  part  of  it : 
other  things  acknowledged  to  be  good  he  can  look  upon  vdthout 
desire ;  pass  by,  and  be  content  without.  There  is  nobody,  I 
think,  so  senseless  as  to  deny  that  there  is  pleasure  in  knowledge ; 
and  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  have  too  many  followers  to  let 
it  be  questioned  whether  men  are  taken  with  them  or  no.  Now, 
let  one  man  place  his  satisfaction  in  sensual  pleasures,  another  in 
the  delight  of  knowledge :  though  each  of  them  cannot  but  confess 
there  is  great  pleasure  in  what  the  other  pursues,  yet,  neither  of 
them  m^dng  the  other's  delight  a  part  of  his  happiness,  their 
desires  are  not  moved,  but  each  is  satisfied  without  what  the  other 
enjoys;  and  so  his  will  is  not  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  But 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  studious  man's  hunger  and  thirst  makes  him 
uneasy,  he  whose  will  was  never  determined  to  any  pursuit  of  good 
cheer,  poignant  sauces,  delicious  wine,  by  the  pleasant  taste  he  has 
found  in  them,  is,  by  the  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thirst,  presently 
determined  to  eating  and  drinking,  though  possibly  with  great 
indifferency,  what  wholesome  food  comes  in  his  way.  And  on  the 
other  side,  the  epicure  buckles  to  study  when  shame,  or  the  desire 
to  recommend  himself  to  his  mistress,  shall  make  him  uneasy  in 
the  want  of  any  sort  of  knowledge.  Thus  how  much  soever  men 
are  in  earnest  and  constant  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  yet  they  may 
have  a  clear  view  of  good,  great  and  confessed  good,  without  being 
concerned  for  it,  or  moved  by  it,  if  they  think  they  can  make  up 
their  happiness  without  it.  Though  as  to  pain,  thai  they  are 
always  concerned  for ;  they  can  feel  no  uneasiness  without  being 
moved.  And  therefore,  being  uneasy  in  the  want  of  whatever  is 
judged  necessary  to  their  happiness,  as  soon  as  any  good  appears  to 
make  a  part  of  their  portion  of  happiness,  they  begin  to  desire  it. 

44.  Why  the  greatest  good  is  not  always  desired, — This,  I  think, 
any  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  that  the  greater  visible 
good  does  not  alway's  raise  men's  desires  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness it  appears  and  is  acknowledged  to  have ;  though  every  little 
trouble  moves  us,  and  sets  us  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it :  the  reason 
whereof  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  our  happiness  and  misery 
itself.  All  present  pain,  whatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  pre- 
sent misery;  but  all  absent  good  does  not  at  any  time  make  a 
necessary  part  of  our  present  happiness,  nor  the  absence  of  it  make 
a  part  of  our  misery  :  if  it  did,  we  should  be  constantly  and  infi- 
nitely miserable ;  there  being  infinite  degrees  of  happiness  which 
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are  not  In  our  possession.  All  uneasiness  therefore  being  removed, 
a  moderate  portion  of  good  serves  at  present  to  content  men ;  and 
some  few  degrees  of  pleasure  in  a  succession  of  ordinary  enjoy- 
ments make  up  a  happiness  wherein  they  can  be  satisfied.  If  this 
were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  room  for  those  indifferent  and  visi- 
bly trifling  actions  to  which  our  wills  are  so  often  determined,  and 
wherein  we  voluntarily  waste  so  much  of  our  lives ;  which  remiss- 
ness could  by  no  means  consist  with  a  Constant  determination  of 
will  or  desire  to  the  greatest  apparent  good.  That  this  is  so,  I 
think  few  people  need  go  &r  from  home  to  be  convinced.  And, 
indeed,  in  this  life  there  are  not  many  whose  happiness  reaches  so 
&r  as  to  afford  them  a  constant  train  of  moderate,  mean  pleasures, 
without  any  mixture  of  uneasiness ;  and  yet  they  could  be  content 
to  stay  here  for  ever ;  though  they  cannot  deny  but  that  it  is  pos- 
sible there  may  be  a  state  of  eternal,  durable  joys  after  this  life,  far 
surpassing  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  here.  Nay,  they  cannot 
bat  see  that  it  is  more  possible  than  the  attainment  and  continua- 
tion of  that  pittance  of  honour,  riches,  or  pleasure  which  they  pur- 
sue, and  for  which  they  neglect  that  eternal  state  ;  but  yet,  in  ftill 
view  of  this  difference,  satisfied  of  the  possibility  of  a  perfect, 
secure,  and  lasting  happiness  in  a  Aiture  state,  and  under  a  clear 
conviction  that  it  is  not  to  be  had  here  whilst  they  bound  their 
happiness  within  some  little  enjoyment  or  aim  of  this  life,  and 
exclude  the  joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  necessary  part  of  it, 
their  desires  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent  good,  nor 
their  wills  determined  to  any  action  or  endeavour  for  its  attain- 
ment. 

45.  Why  J  not  being  desiredy  it  moves  not  the  vnlL — The  ordinary 
necessities  of  our  lives  fill  a  great  part  of  them  with  the  uneasiness 
of  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  weariness  with  labour,  and  sleepiness, 
in  their  constant  returns,  &c.  to  which  if,  besides  accidental  harms, 
we  add  the  fantastical  uneasiness  (as  itch  after  honour,  power,  or 
riches,  &c.)  which  acqidred  habits  by  fashion,  example,  and  educa- 
tion have  settled  in  us,  and  a  thousand  other  irregular  desires 
which  custom  has  made  natural  to  us,  we  shall  find  that  a  very 
little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from  these  uneasinesses  as  to 
leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  remoter  absent  good.  We  are 
seldom  at  ease,  and  free  enough  from  the  solicitation  of  our  natural 
or  adopted  desires,  but  a  constant  succession  of  uneasinesses,  out  of 
that  stock  which  natural  wants  or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up, 
take  the  will  in  their  turns ;  and  no  sooner  is  one  action  dispatched, 
which  by  such  a  determination  of  the  will  we  are  set  upon,  but 
another  uneasiness  is  ready  to  set  us  on  work.  For,  the  removing 
of  the  pains  we  feel,  and  are  at  present  pressed  with,  being  the 
getting  out  of  misery,  and  consequently  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
in  order  to  happiness,  absent  good,  though  thought  on,  confessed, 
and  appearing  to  be  good,  not  making  any  part  of  this  unhappiness 
in  its  absence  is  justled  out,  to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  those 
uneasinesses  we  feel,  till  due  and  repeated  contemplation  has 
brought  it  nearer  to  our  mind,  given  some  relish  of  it,  and  raised 
in  us  some  desire ;  which,  then  beginning  to  make  a  part  of  our 
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present  uneasiness,  stands  upon  fair  terms  with  the  rest  to  be  satis- 
ned,  and  so,  according  to  its  greatness  and  pressure,  comes  in  its 
turn  to  determine  the  will. 

46.  Due  consideration  raises  desire. — And  thus,  foy  a  due  consi- 
deration, and  examining  any  good  proposed,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
raise  our  desires  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  good 
whereby,  in  its  turn  and  place,  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  will, 
and  be  pursued.  For  good,  though  appearing  and  allowed  ever 
so  great,  yet  till  it  has  raised  desires  m  our  minds,  and  thereby 
maae  us  uneasy  in  its  want,  it  reaches  not  our  wills,  we  are  not 
within  the  sphere  of  its  activity ;  our  wills  being  under  the  deter- 
mination only  of  those  imeasinesses  which  are  present  to  us,  which 
(whilst  we  have  any)  are  always  soliciting,  and  ready  at  hand  to 
give  the  will  its  next  determination :  the  balancing,  when  there  is 
any  in  the  mind,  being  only,  which  desire  shall  be  next  satisfied, 
which  uneasiness  first  removed.  Whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
as  long  as  any  uneasiness,  any  desire,  remains  in  our  mind,  there 
is  no  room  for  good,  barely  as  such,  to  come  at  the  will,  or  at  all  to 
determine  it.  Because,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  step  in  our 
endeavours  after  happiness  being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  confines 
of  misery,  and  to  feel  no  part  of  it,  the  will  can  be  at  leisure  for 
nothing  else  till  every  uneasiness  we  feel  be  perfectly  removed; 
which,  m  the  multitude  of  wants  and  desires  we  are  beset  with  in  this 
imperfect  state,  we  are  not  like  to  be  ever  fi^ed  fix)m  in  this  world. 

47.  The  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  any  desire^  makes 
way  for  consideration, — ^There  bemg  in  us  a  great  many  uneasi- 
nesses always  soliciting,  and  ready  to  determine,  the  will,  it  is 
natural,  as  1  have  said,  that  the  greatest  and  most  pressing  should 
determine  the  will  to  the  next  action ;  and  so  it  does  for  the  most 
part,  but  not  always.  For,  the  mind,  having  in  most  cases,  as  is 
evident  in  experience,  a  power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satis- 
faction of  any  of  its  desires,  and  so  all,  one  after  another,  is  at 
liberty  to  consider  the  objects  of  them,  examine  them  on  all  sides, 
and  weigh  them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the  libertv  man  has; 
and  from  the  not  using  of  it  right,  comes  all  that  variety  of  mis- 
takes, errors,  and  faults  which  we  run  into  in  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  happiness;  whilst  we  precipitate 
the  determination  of  our  wUls,  and  engage  too  soon  before  due 
examination.  To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  power  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  this  or  that  desire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experi- 
ment in  himself.  This  seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  liberty ;  in 
this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is  (as  I  think  improperly)  called 
^'  free-will."  For  during  this  suspension  of  anv  desire,  before  the 
will  be  determined  to  action,  and  the  action  (which  follows  that 
determination)  done,  we  have  opportunity  to  examine,  view,  and 
judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  are  going  to  do ;  and  when 
upon  due  examination  we  have  judged,  we  have  done  our  duty,  all 
that  we  can  or  ought  to  do  in  pursuit  of  our  happiness ;  and  it  is 
not  a  fault  but  a  perfection  of^our  nature  to  desire,  will,  and  act 
according  to  the  last  result  of  a  fair  examination. 

48.  To  be  determined  by  our  own  judgment^  is  no  resitraint  to 
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liberty, — This  is  so  far  from  being  a  restraint  or  diminution  of 
fi-eedom,  that  it  is  the  very  improvement  and  benefit  of  it ;  it  ia 
not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  use^  of  our  liberty ;  and  the 
&rther  we  are  removed  from  such  a  determination^  the  nearer  we 
are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect  indiflferency  in  the  mind^  not 
determinable  by  its  last  judgment  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is 
thought  to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  so  &r  m)m  being  an  advan- 
tage and  excellehcv  of  an  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would  be  as 
great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  act  or  not  to 
act  till  determined  by  the  will,  would  be  an  imperfection  on  the 
other  side.  A  man  is  at  liberty  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  his  head,  or 
let  it  rest  quiet :  he  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  either;  and  it  would 
be  an  imperfection  in  him  if  he  wanted  that  power,  if  he  were 
deprived  of  that  indifferency.  But  it  would  be  as  great  an  imper- 
fection, if  he  had  the  same  indifferencv,  whether  he  would  prefer 
the  Ufting  up  his  hand,  or  its  remaimng  in  rest,  when  it  would 
save  his  head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  sees  coming :  it  is  as  much  a 
perfection  that  desire,  or  the  power  of  preferring,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting  should  be  determined 
by  the  wiH ;  and  the  certainer  such  determmation  is,  the  greater  is 
the  perfection.  Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing  but  the 
last  result  of  our  own  minds  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any 
action,  we  were  not  free;  the  very  end  of  our  fi*eedom  being,  that 
we  may  attain  the  good  we  choose.  And  therefore  every  man  is 
put  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  intelligent  being, 
to  be  determined  in  willing,  by  his  own  thought  and  judgment, 
what  is  best  for  him  to  do :  else  he  would  be  under  the  determina- 
tion of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to 
deny,  that  a  man's  will,  in  every  determination,  follows  his  own 
judgment,  is  to  say,  that  a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he 
would  not  have,  at  the  time  that  he  wills  and  acts  for  it.  For  if  he 
prefers  it  in  his  present  thoughts  before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he 
then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other,  unless 
he  can  have  and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same  time; 
a  contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted  I 

49.  The  freest  agents  are  so  determined, — If  we  look  upon  those 
superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  happiness,  we  shall 
have  reason  to  judge,  that  they  are  more  steadily  determined  in 
their  choice  of  good  than  we;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
they  are  less  happy,  or  less  free,  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit 
for  such  poor  finite  creatures  as  we  are  to  pronounce  what  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  could  do,  I  think  we  might  say  that  God 
himself  cannot  choose  what  is  not  good;  the  freedom  of  the 
Almighty  hinders  not  his  being  determmed  by  what  is  best. 

50.  A  constant  determination  to  a  pursuit  of  Jiappiness^  no  abridg- 
ment of  liberty, — But,  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of 
liberty,  let  me  ask,  Would  any  one  be  a  changeling  because  he  is 
less  determined  by  wise  considerations  than  a  wise  man?  Is  it 
worth  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  Uberty  to  play  the  fool,  and 
draw  shame  and  misery  upon  a  man's  self?  If  to  break  loose  from 
the  conduct  of  reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination 
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and  judgment  which  keeps  us  from  choosing  or  doing  the  worse, 
be  liberty,  true  Uberty,  madmen  and  fools  are  the  only  free- 
men: but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would  choose  to  be  mad  fortbe 
sake  of  such  liberty,  but  he  tnat  is  mad  already.  The  constant 
desire  of  happiness,  and  the  constraint  it  puts  upon  us  to  act 
for  it,  nobody,  I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty,  or 
at  least  an  abrid^ent  of  liberty  to  be  complained  of.  God 
Almighty  himself  is  under  the  necessity  of  being  happy;  and  the 
more  any  intelligent  being  is  so,  the  nearer  is  its  approach  to 
infinite  perfection  and  happiness.  That  in  this  state  of  ignorance 
we  short-sighted  creatures  might  not  mistake  true  felicity,  we  are 
endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any  particular  desire,  and  keep 
it  from  determining  the  will,  and  engagmg  us  in  action.  This  is 
standing  still,  where  we  are  not  sufficiently  assured  of  the  way: 
examination  is  consulting  a  guide.  The  determination  of  the  will 
upon  inquiry,  is  following  the  direction  of  that  guide:  and  he  that 
has  a  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  according  as  such  determination 
directs,  is  a  free  agent;  such  determination  abridges  not  that  power 
wherein  liberty  consists.  He  that  ^has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and 
the  prison-doors  set  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  because  he 
may  either  go  or  stay,  as  he  best  likes;  though  his  preference 
be  determined  to  stay,  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  illness  of 
the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging.  He  ceases  not  to  be  free; 
though  the  desire  of  some  convenience,  to  be  had  there,  absolutely 
determines  his  preference,  and  makes  him  stay  in  his  prison. 

51.  The  necessity/  of  pursuina  true  happiness,  the  foundation  of  all 
liberty, — As  therefore  the  highest  perfection  of  intellectual  nature 
lies  in  a  carefrd  and  constant  pursuit  of  true  and  solid  happiness, 
so  the  care  of  ourselves,  that  we  mistake  not  imaginary  for  real 
happiness,  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  our  liberty.  The  stronger 
ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  pursuit  of  happiness  in  general, 
which  is  our  greatest  good,  and  which,  as  such,  our  desires  always 
follow,  the  more  are  we  free  from  any  necessary  determination  of 
our  will  to  any  particular  action,  and  from  a  necessary  compliance 
with  our  desire  set  upon  any  particular  and  then  appearing  pre- 
ferable good,  till  we  have  duly  examined  whether  it  has  a  tendency 
to  or  be  inconsistent  with  our  real  happiness:  and  therefore  till 
we  are  as  much  informed  upon  this  inquiry  as  the  weight  of  the 
matter  and  the  natmre  of  the  case  demands,  we  are,  by  the  necessity 
of  preferring  and  pursuing  true  happiness  as  our  greatest  good, 
obliged  to  suspend  the  satisfaction  of  our  desire  in  particular  cases. 

52.  The  reason  of  it. — This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the 
liberty  of  intellectual  beings  in  their  constant  endeavours  after 
and  a  steady  prosecution  of  true  felicity,  that  they  can  suspend  this 
prosecution  in  particular  cases  till  they  have  looked  before  them, 
and  informed  themselves  whether  that  particular  thing  which  is 
then  proposed  or  desired  lie  in  the  way  to  their  main  end,  and 
make  a  real  part  of  that  which  is  their  greatest  good;  for  the  in- 
clination and  tendency  of  their  nature  to  happiness  is  an  obliga- 
tion and  motive  to  them,  to  take  care  not  to  mistake  or  miss  it; 
and  so  necessarily  puts  them  upon  caution,  deliberation,  and  wan- 
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ness  in  the  direction  of  their  particular  actions,  which  are  the 
means  to  obtain  it.  Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit 
of  real  bliss,  the  same  necessity,  with  the  same  force,  establishes 
suspense,  deliberation,  and  scrutiny  of  each  successive  desire, 
whether  the  satis&ction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  true 
happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it.  This,  as  seems  to  me,  is  the 
great  privilege  of  finite  intellectual  beings;  and  I  desire  it  may  be 
well  considered,  whether  the  great  inlet  and  exercise  of  all  the 
liberty  men  have,  are  capable  of,  or  can  be  useful  to  them,  and 
that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of  their  actions,  does  not  lie  in 
this,  that  they  can  suspend  their  desires,  and  stop  them  from 
determining  their  wills  to  any  action,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly 
examined  the  good  and  evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  weight  of  the 
thing  requires.  This  we  are  able  to  do;  and  when  we  have  done 
it,  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power,  and  in- 
deed all  that  needs.  For,  since  the  will  supposes  knowledge  to 
guide  its  choice,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  undeter- 
mmed  till  we  have  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what  we  desire. 
What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of  consequences  linked 
one  to  another,  all  depending  on  the  last  determination  of  the 
iudgment;  which,  whether  it  shall  be  upon  an  hasty  and  precipitate 
view,  or  upon  a  due  and  mature  examination,  is  in  our  power; 
experience  showing  us,  that  in  most  cases  we  are  able  to  suspend 
the  present  satisfaction  of  any  desire. 

53.  Government  of  our  passions^  the  right  improvement  of  liberty, 
—But  if  any  extreme  disturbance  (as  sometimes  it  happens)  pos- 
sesses our  whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the  rack,  an  unpe- 
tuous  uneasiness,  as  of  love,  anger,  or  any  other  violent  passion, 
ninning  away  with  us,  allows  us  not  the  liberty  of  thought,  and  we 
are  not  masters  enough  of  our  own  minds  to  consider  thoroughly 
and  examine  fairly;  God,  who  knows  our  frailty,  pities  our  weak- 
ness, and  requires  of  us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do,  and  sees 
what  was  and  what  was  not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind 
and  merciful  Father.  But  the  forbearance  of  a  too  hasty  com- 
pliance with  our  desires,  the  moderation  and  restraint  of  our  pas- 
sions, so  that  our  understandings  may  be  firee  to  examine,  and 
reason  unbiassed  gives  its  judgment,  being  that  whereon  a  right 
direction  of  our  conduct  to  true  happiness  depends;  it  is  in  this  we 
should  employ  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we  should 
take  pains  to  suit  the  relish  of  our  minds  to  the  true  intrinsic  good 
or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not  permit  an  allowed  or  supposed 
possible  great  and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts  with- 
out leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there,  till,  by  a  due 
consideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have  formed  appetites  in  our 
prinds  suitable  to  it,  and  made  ourselves  uneasy  in  the  want  of  it,  or 
ui  the  fear  of  losing  it.  And  how  much  this  is  in  every  one's 
power,  by  making  resolutions  to  himself  such  as  he  may  keep,  is 
^y  for  every  one  to  try.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  he  cannot  govern 
pis  passions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and  carrying  him 
into  action;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince,  or  a  great  man,  he 
can  do  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  he  will. 
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54.  HovD  mm  come  to  pursue  different  courses* — From  what  has 
been  said,  it  ia  easy  to  give  account  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
though  all  men  desire  happiness^  yet  their  wills  carry  them  so  con- 
trarily,  and  consequently  some  of  them  to  what  is  evil.  And  to 
this  f  say,  that  the  yariouB  and  contrary  choices  that  men  make  in 
the  world  do  not  argue  that  they  do  not  all  pursue  good,  but  that 
the  same  thiog  is  not  good  tp  every  man  alike.  This  variety  of 
pursuits  shows  that  everyone  does  not  place  his  happiness  in  the  same 
thiog,  or  choose  the  same  way  to  it.  Were  all  the  concerns  'of 
man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed  study  and  knowledge, 
and  another  hawking  and  hunting;  why  one  chose  luxury  and 
debauchery,  and  another  sobriety  and  riches;  would  not  be  because 
every  one  of  these  did  not  aim  at  his  own  [happiness,  but  because 
their  happiness  was  placed  in  different  thmgs.  And  therefore  it 
was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his  patient  that  had  sore 
eyes:  ^^  If  you  have  more  pleasure  in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the 
use  of  your  sight,  wine  is  good  for  you;  but  if  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing be  greater  to  vou  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  naught." 

55.  The  mind  has  a  different  relish,  as  well  as  the  palate;  and 
you  will  as  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  delight  all  men  with  riches  or 
glory,  (which  yet  some  men  place  their  happiness  in,)  as  you  would 
to  satisfy  all  men's  hunger  with  cheese  or  lobsters;  which,  though 
very  agreeable  and  delicious  &re  to  some,  are  to  others  extremely 
nauseous  and  offensive:  and  many  people  would  with  reason  prefer 
the  griping  of  an  hungry  beUy  to  those  dishes  which  are  a'.feast  to 
others.  Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  philosophers  of  old  did  m 
vain  inquire,  whether  summum  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  or  bodily 
delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation?  And  they  might  have  as 
reasonably  disputed,  whether  the  best  relish  were  to  be  found  in 
apples,  plums,  or  nuts;  and  have  divided  themselves  into  sects 
upon  it.  For  as  pleasant  tastes  depend  not  on  the  things  them- 
selves, but  their  agreeableness  to  this  or  that  particular  palate, 
wherein  there  is  great  variety;  so  the  greatest  Imppiness  consists 
in  the  having  those  things  which  produce  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  in  the  absence  of  those  which  cause  any  disturbance,  any  pam. 
Now,  these  to  different  men  are  very  different  things.  If  there- 
fore men  in  this  life  only  have  hope,  if  in  this  life  they  can  only 
enjoy,  it  is  not  strange  nor  unreasonable  that  they  should  seek 
their  happiness  by  avoiding  all  things  that  disease  them  here,  and 
by  pursuing  all  that  delight  them;  wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder  to 
find  variety  and  difference.  For  if  there  be  no  prospect  beyond 
the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drmk," 
let  us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in,  "ror  to-morrow  we  shall  die" 
This,  I  think,  may  serve  to  show  us  the  reason,  why,  though  all 
men's  desires  tend  to  happiness,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
same  object.  Men  may  choose  different  things,  and  yet  aU  choose 
right,  supposing  them  only  like  a  company  of  poor  insects,  whereof 
some  are  bees,  delighted  with  flowers  and  their  sweetness;  others 
beetles,  delighted  with  other  kind  of  viands;  which  having  enjoyed 
for  a  season,  they  should  cease  to  be,  and  exist  no  more  for  ever. 

*  The  fourth  folio  edition  has  counsels. — Edit. 
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56.  How  men  come  to  choose  ill, — These  things,  duly  weighed, 
will  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  into  the  state  of  human  liberty. 
Liberty,  it  is  plain,  consists  in  a  power  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  do 
or  forbear  doing,  as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  this 
seeming  to  comprehend  only  the  actions  of  a  man  consecutive  to 
volition,  it  is  farther  inquired,  whether  he  be  at  liberty  to  will  or 
no?  And  to  this  it  has  been  answered,  that  in  most  cases  a  man 
is  not  at  liberty  to  forbear  the  act  of  volition;  he  must  exert  an  act 
of  his  will,  whereby  the  action  proposed  is  made  to  exist,  or  not  to 
exist.  But  yet  there  is  a  case  wherein  a  man  is  at  liberty  in 
respect  of  willing;  and  that  is  the  choosing  of  a  remote  good  as  an 
end  to  be  pursued.  Here  a  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice 
fix)m  being  determined  for  or  against  the  tbing  proposed,  till  he 
has  examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  in  itself  and  con- 
sequences to  make  him  happy  or  no.  For  when  he  has  once 
chosen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happiness,  it  raises 
desire;  and  that  proportionably  gives  him  uneasiness,  which  deter- 
mmes  his  will,  and  sets  him  at  work  in  pursuit  of  his  choice  on  all 
occasions  that  offer.  And  here  we  may  see  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  a  man  may  justly  incur  punishment,  though  it  be  certain  that 
in  all  the  particular  actions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  necessarily 
does,  will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good.  For  though  his 
will  be  always  determined  by  that  which  is  judged  good  by  his 
understanding,  yet  it  excuses  him  not:  because,  by  a  too  nasty 
choice  of  his  own  making,  he  has  imposed  on  himself  wrong 
measures  of  good  and  evil;  which,  however  false  and  fallacious, 
have  the  same  influence  on  all  his  future  conduct  as  if  they  were 
true  and  right.  He  has  vitiated  his  own  palate,  and  must  be 
answerable  to  himself  for  the  sickness  and  death  that  follows  from 
it.  The  eternal  law  and  nature  of  things  must  not  be  altered  to 
comply  with  his  ill-ordered  choice.  If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the 
liberty  he  had  to  examine  what  would  reaUy  and  truly  make  for 
his  happiness,  misleads  him,  the  miscarriages  that  follow  on  it 
must  be  imputed  to  his  own  election.  He  had  a  power  to  suspend 
his  determination:  it  was  given  him,  that  he  might  examine  and 
take  care  of  his  own  happiness,  and  look  that  he  were  not  deceived. 
And  he  could  never  judge,  that  it  was  better  to  be  deceived  than 
not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  and  near  concernment. 

What  has  been  said  may  also  discover  to  us  the  reason  why  men 
in  this  world  prefer  different  things,  and  pursue  happiness  by  con- 
trary courses.  But  yet,  since  men  are  always  constant  and  in 
tamest  in  matters  of  happiness  and  misery,  the  question  still 
remains,  how  men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worse  to  the  bet- 
ter, and  to  choose  that  which,  by  their  own  confession,  has  made 
them  miserable! 

57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways  men  take, 
though  all  aim  at  being  happy,  we  must  consider  whence  the  vari- 
ous imeasinesses  that  determme  the  will  in  the  preference  of  each 
voluntary  action,  have  their  rise. 

(1.)  From  bodily  pain. — Some  of  them  come  from  causes  not  in 
our  power,  such  as  are  often  the  pains  of  the  body  from  want.,  dis- 
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ease,  or  outward  injuries,  as  the  rack,  &c.  which,  when  present  and 
violent,  operate  for  the  most  part  forcibly  on  the  will,  and  turn  the 
courses  of  men's  lives  fcora  virtue,  piety,  and  religion,  and  what 
before  they  judged  to  lead  to  happiness;  every  one  not  endeavour- 
ing, or,  through  disuse,  not  being  able,  by  the  contemplation  of 
remote  and  future  good,  to  raise  in  himself  desires  of  them  strong 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  uneasiness  he  feels  in  those  bodily 
torments,  and  to  keep  his  will  steady  in  the  choice  of  those  actions 
which  lead  to  future  happiness.  A  ncighbour^country  has  been  of 
late  a  tragical  theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  instances,  if  there 
needed  any,  and  the  world  did  not  in  all  countries  and  ages  fiimish 
examples  enough,  to  confirm  that  received  observation,  Necessiiaa 
cogit  ad  turpia;  and  therefore  there  is  great  reason  for  us  to  pray, 
"Lead- us  not  into  temptation." 

(2.)  From  wrong  desires  arising  from  wrong  judgment — Other 
uneasinesses  arise  from  our  desires  of  absent  good;  which  desires 
always  bear  proportion  to  and  depend  on  the  judgment  we  make, 
and  the  relish  we  have,  of  any  absent  good;  in  both  which,  we  are 
apt  to  be  variously  misled,  and  that  by  our  own  fault. 

58.  Our  judgment  of  present  good  or  evil  always  right, — In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  consider  the  wrong  judgments  men  make  of 
ftiture  good  and  evil,  whereby  their  desires  are  misled.  For  as  to 
present  happiness  and  misery,  when  that  alone  comes  in  considera- 
tion, and  the  consequences  are  quite  removed,  a  man  never  chooses 
amiss;  he  knows  what  best  pleases  him,  and  that  he  actually  pre- 
fers. Things  in  their  present  enjoyment  are  what  they  seem;  the 
apparent  and  real  good  are,  in  this  case,  always  the  same.  For  the 
pain  or  pleasure  being  just  so  great  and  no  greater  than  it  is  felt, 
the  present  good  or  evil  is  really  so  much  as  it  appears.  And 
therefore  were  every  action  of  ours  concluded  within  itself  and 
drew  no  consequences  after  it,  we  should  undoubtedly  never  err  in 
our  choice  of  good;  we  should  always  infallibly  prefer  the  best. 
Were  the  pains  of  honest  industry,  and  of  starving  with  hunger 
and  cold,  set  together  before  us,  nobody  would  be  in  doubt  which 
to  choose:  were  the  satisfaction  of  a  lust,  and  the  joys  of  heaven, 
offered  at  once  to  any  one's  present  possession,  he  would  not 
balance  or  err  in  the  determination  of  his  choice. 

59.  But  since  our  voluntary  actions  carry  not  all  the  happiness 
and  misery  that  depend  on  them  along  witn  them  in  their  present 
performance,  but  are  the  precedent  causes  of  good  and  evil,  which 
they  draw  after  them,  and  bring  upon  us  when  they  themselves  are 
past  and  cease  to  be;  our  desires  look  beyond  our  present 
•enjoyments,  and  carry  the  mind  out  to  absent  good,  according  to 
the  necessity  which  we  think  there  is  of  it  to  the  making  or 
increase  of  our  happiness.  It  is  our  opinion  of  such  a  necessity 
that  gives  it  its  attraction:  without  that,  we  are  not  moved  by 
absent  good.  For  in  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  and  sensible  of  here,  wherein  we  enjoy  but  one 
pleasure  at  once,  which,  when  all  uneasiness  is  away,  is,  whilst  it 
lasts,  suflScient  to  make  us  think  ourselves  happy;  it  is  not  all 
remote  and  even,  apparent  good  that  affects  us.     Because  the  mdo* 
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lency  and  enjoyment  we  have  sufficing  for  our  present  happiness, 
we  desire  not  to  venture  the  change :  since  we  judge  that  we  are 
happy  already,  being  content,  and  that  is  enough.  For  who  is 
content,  is  happy.  But  as  soon  as  any  new  uneasiness  comes, 
this  happiness  is  disturbed,  and  we  are  set  afresh  on  work  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

60.  From  a  wrong  judgment  of  what  makes  a  necessary  part  of 
their  happiness, — Their  aptness  therefore  to  conclude  that  they  can 
be  happy  without  it,  \&  one  great  occasion  that  men  often  are  not 
raised  to  the  desire  of  the  greatest  absent  good.  For  whilst  such 
thoughts  possess  them,  the  joys  of  a  fiiture  state  move  them  not ; 
they  have  little  concern  or  imeasiness  about  them;  and  the  will,  free 
from  the  determination  of  such  desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer 
satisfactions,  and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasmesses  which  it 
then  feels  in  its  want  of  and  longings  after  them.  Change  but  a 
man's  view  of  these  things ;  let  him  see  that  virtue  and  religion 
are  necessary  to  his  happiness ;  let  him  look  into  the  Aiture  state 
of  bhss  or  misery,  and  see  their  Grod  the  righteous  Judge,  ready  to 
"  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  to  them  who  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and 
immortality,  eternal  life;  but  unto  every  soul  that  doeth  evil,  indig- 
nation and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish:"  to  him,  I  say,  who 
hath  a  prospect  of  the  different  state  of  perfect  happiness  or 
misery  that  attends  all  men  after  this  life,  depending  on  their 
behaviour  here,  the  measures  of  good  and  evil  that  govern  his 
choice  are  mightily  changed.  For,  since  nothing  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  this  life  can  bear  any  proportion  to  endless  happiness  or 
exquisite  misery  of  an  immortal  soid  hereafter,  actions  in  his  power 
will  have  their  preference,  not  according  to  the  transient  pleasure 
or  pain  that  accompanies  or  follows  them  here,  but  as  they  serve  to 
secure  that  perfect  durable  happiness  hereafter. 

61.  A  more  particular  account  of  wrong  judgments. — ^But,  to 
account  more  particularly  for  the  misery  that  men  often  bring  on 
themselves,  notwithstanding  that  they  do  all  in  earnest  pursue 
happiness,  we  must  consider  how  things  come  to  be  represented  to 
our  desires  under  deceitful  appearances :  and  that  is  by  the  judg- 
ment pronouncing  wrongly  concerning  them.  To  see  how  far  this 
reaches,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  wrong  judgment,  we  must 
remember  that  things  are  judged  good  or  bad  in  a  double  sense. 

First.  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  nothing  but  bai'ely 
pleasure  or  pain. 

Secondly.  Because  not  only  present  pleasure  and  pain,  but  that 
also  which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  consequences  to  bring  it  upon 
us  at  a  distance,  is  a  proper  object  of  om:  desires,  and  apt  to  move  a 
creature  that  has  foresight ;  therefore,  things  also  that  draw  after 
them  pleasure  and  pain  are  considered  as  good  and  evil. 

62.  The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads,  us,  and  makes  the  will 
often  &sten  on  the  worst  side,  Kes  in  misreporting  upon  the  various 
comparisons  of  these.  The  wrong  judgment  I  am  here  speaking  of,  is 
not  what  one  man  may  think  of  the  determination  of  another,  but 
what  every  man  himself  must  confess  to  be  wrong.     For,  since  I 
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lay  it  for  a  certain  ground,  that  every  intelligent  being  really  seeks 
happiness,  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  without 
any  considerable  mixture  of  uneasiness;  it  is  impossible  any  one 
should  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any  bitter  ingredient,  or 
leave  out  any  thing  in  his  power  that  would  tend  to  his  satisfaction 
and  the  completing  of  his  happiness,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment. 
I  shall  not  here  speak  of  that  mistake  which  is  the  consequence  of 
invincible  error,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong  judg- 
ment; but  of  that  wrong  judgment  which  every  man  himsdf  must 
confess  to  be  so. 

63.  In  comparing  present  and  future. — L  Therefore,  as  to  pre- 
sent pleasure  and  pain,  the  mind,  as  has  been  said,  never  mistakes 
that  which  is  really  good  or  evil;  that  which  is  the  greater  plea^ 
sure  or  the  greater  pain  is  really  just  as  it  appears.  But  though  pre- 
sent pleasure  and  pain  show  their  difference  and  degrees  so  plainly 
as  not  to  leave  room  for  mistake,  yet  when  we  compare  present 
pleasure  or  pain  with  future,  (which  is  usually  the  case  in  the  most 
important  determinations  of  the  will,)  we  often  make  wrong 
jud^ents  of  them,  taking  our  measures  of  them  in  different 
positions  of  distance.  Objects  near  our  view  are  apt  to  be 
thought  greater  than  those  of  a  larger  size  that  are  more  remote: 
and  so  it  is  with  pleasures  and  pains;  the  present  is  apt  to  cany  it, 
and  those  at  a  distance  have  the  disadvantage  in  the  comparison. 
Thus  most  men,  like  spendthrift  heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little  in 
hand  better  than  a  m:eat  deal  to  come;  and  so,  for  small  matters  in 
possession,  part  with  great  ones  in  reversion.  But  that  this  is  a 
wrong  judgment,  every  one  must  allow,  let  his  pleasure  consist  in 
whatever  it  will:  since  that  which  is  ftiture  will  certainly  come  to 
be  present;  and  then,  having  the  same  advantage  of  nearness,  will 
show  itself  in  its  fuU  dimensions,  and  discover  his  wilful  mistake 
who  judged  of  it  by  unequal  measures.  Were  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  accompanied,  the  very  moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass, 
with  that  sick  stomach  and  aching  head  which,  in  some  men^  are 
sure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after,  I  think  nobody,  whatever 
pleasure  he  had  in  his  cups,  would,  on  these  conditions,  ever  let 
wine  touch  his  lips;  which  yet  he  daily  swallows,  and  the  evil  side 
comes  to  be  chosen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little  difference  in  time. 
But  if  pleasure  or  pain  can  be  so  lessened  only  by  a  few  homrs' 
removal,  how  much  more  will  it  be  so,  by  a  &rther  distance,  to  a 
man  that  will  not  by  a  right  judgment  do  what  time  will,  \u  e. 
bring  it  home  to  himself,  and  consider  it  as  present,  and  there  take 
its  true  dimensions!  This  is  the  way  we  usually  impose  on  our- 
selves, in  respect  of  bare  pleasure  and  pain,  or  the  true  degrees  of 
happiness  or  misery:  the  future  loses  its  just  proportion,  and  what 
is  present  obtains  the  preference  as  the  greater.  I  mention  not 
here  the  wrong  judgment  whereby  the  absent  are  not  oolj 
lessened,  but  reduced  to  perfect  nothing;  when  men  enjoy  iTvhat 
they  can  in  present,  and  make  sure  of  that,  concluding  amiss  that 
no  evil  will  thence  follow.  For  that  lies  not  in  comparing  the  great- 
ness of  ftiture  good  and  evil,  which  is  that  we  lure  here  speaking 
of;  but  in  another  sort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is  conoeraing 
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good  or  evil,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  the  cause  and  procurement  of 
pleasure  or  psdn  that  will  follow  from  it. 

64.  Causes  of  this. — The  cause  of  our  judging  amiss  when  we 
compare  our  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  weak  and  narrow  constitution  of  our  minds.  We  cannot 
well  enjoy  two  pleasures  at  once,  much  less  any  pleasure  almost 
whilst  pain  possesses  us.  The  present  pleasure,  if  it  be  not  very 
languid  and  almost  none  at  all,  mis  our  narrow  souls,  and  so  takes 
up  the  whole  mind  that  it  scarce  leaves  any  thought  of  things 
absent :  or  if  among  our  pleasures  there  are  some  which  are  not 
strong  enough  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  things  at  a  distance, 
yet  we  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain  that  a  Uttle  of  it  extin- 
guishes all  our  pleasures :  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves 
no  relish  of  the  sweet.  Hence  it  comes  that,  at  any  rate,  we 
desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present  evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think 
nothing  absent  can  equa^;  because  under  the  present  pain  we  find 
not  ourselves  capable  of  any  the  least  degree  of  nappiness. — 
Men's  dsdly  complaints  are  a  loud  proof  of  this  :  the  pain  that  any 
one  actually  feels  is  still  of  all  other  the  worst;  and  it  is  with 
anguish  they  cry  out,  "Any  rather  than  this  I  nothing  can  be  so 
intolerable  as  what  I  now  suffer  1"  And  therefore  our  whole 
endeavours  and  thoughts  are  intent  to  get  rid  of  the  present  evil, 
before  all  things,  as  the  first  necessary  condition  to  our  happiness, 
let  what  will  follow^  Nothing,  as  we  passionately  think,  can 
exceed  or  almost  equal  the  uneasiness  that  sits  so  heavy  upon  us. 
And  because  the  abstinence  6x>m  a  present  pleasure  that  offers 
itself  is  a  pain,  nay,  oftentimes  a  very  great  one,  the  desire  being 
inflamed  by  a  near  and  tempting  object ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  that 
operates  after  the  same  manner  pain  does,  and  lessens  in  our 
thoughts  what  is  future ;  and  so  forces  us,  as  it  were,  blindfold 
mto  its  embraces. 

65.  Add  to  this,  that  absent  good,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
fixture  pleasure,  especially  if  of  a  sort  which  we  are  unacquainted 
with,  seldom  is  able  to  counterbalance  any  uneasiness,  either  of 
pain  or  desire,  which  is  present.  For  its  greatness  being  no  more 
than  what  shall  be  really  tasted  when  enjoyed,  men  are  apt  enough 
to  lessen  that,  to  make  it  give  place  to  any  present  desire ;  and 
conclude  with  themselves,  that  when  it  comes  to  trial  it  may  possi- 
bly not  answer  the  report  or  opinion  that  generally  passes  of  it, 
they  having  often  found  that  not  only  what  others  have  magnified, 
but  even  what  they  themselves  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleasure 
and  delight  at  one  time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at  another ; 
and  therefore  they  see  nothing  in  it  for  which  they  should  forego  a 
present  enjoyment.  But  that  this  is  a  fidse  way  of  judging  wien 
applied  to  the  happiness  of  another  life,  they  must  confess,  unless 
they  will  say,  God  cannot  make  those  happy  he  designs  to  be  so. 
For  that  being  intended  for  a  state  of  happiness,  it  must  certainly 
be  agreeable  to  every  one's  wish  and  desire:  could  we  suppose 
their  relishes  as  different  there  as  they  are  here,  yet  the  manna  in 
heaven  will  suit  every  one's  palate.  Thus  much  of  the  wrong 
judgment  we  make  of  present  and  future  pleasure  and  pain,  when 
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they  are  compared  together,  and  so  the  absent  considered  as 
future. 

66.  In  considering  consequences  of  actions, — II.  As  to  things  good 
or  bad  in  their  consequences,  and  by  the  aptness  is  in  them  to  pro- 
cure us  good  or  evil  in  the  future,  we  judge  amiss  several  ways. 

(1.)  When  we  judge  that  so  much  evil  does  not  really  depend  on 
them,  as  in  truth  there  does. 

(2.)  When  we  judge,  that  though  the  consequence  be  of  that 
moment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that  certamty  but  that  it  may  otherwise 
fall  out,  or  else  by  some  means  be  avoided,  as  by  industry,  address, 
change,  repentance,  &c.  That  these  are  wrong  ways  of  jud^g, 
were  easy  to  show,  in  every  particular,  if  I  would  examine  them  at 
large  singly :  but  I  shall  only  mention  this  in  general,  viz.  that  it 
is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational  way  of  proceeding,  to  venture  a 
greater  good  for  a  less  upon  uncertain  guesses,  and  before  a  due 
examination  be  made,  proportionable  t9  the  weightiness  of  the 
matter,  and  the  concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  mistake.  This,  I 
think,  every  one  must  confess,  especially  if  he  considers  the  usual 
causes  of  this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  these  following  are  some. 

67.  Causes  of  this. — I.  Ignorance:  He  that  judges  without  in- 
forming himself  to  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable,  cannot  acquit 
himself  of  judging  amiss. 

II.  Inadvertency:   When  a  man  overlooks  even  that  which  he 
does  know.     This  is  an  affected  and  present  ignorance,  which 
misleads  our  judgments  as  much  as  the  other.     Judging  is,  as  it 
were,  balancing  an  account,  and  determining  on  which  side  the 
odds  lie.     If,  therefore,  either  side  be  huddled  up  in  haste,  and 
several  of  the  sums  that  should  have  gone  into  the  reckoning  be 
overlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipitancy  causes  as  wrong  a  judg- 
ment as  if  it  were  a  perfect  ignorance.     That  which  most  com- 
monly causes  this,  is  the  prevalency  of  some  present  pleasure  or 
pain,  heightened  by  our  feeble  passionate  nature,  most  strongly 
wrought  on  by  what  is  present.     To  check  this  precipitancy,  our 
understanding  and  reason  was  given  us,  if  we  will  make  a  right  use 
of  it   to   search  and   see,  and  then  judge   thereupon.     Without 
liberty,  the  understanding  would  be  to  no  purpose :  and  without 
understanding,  liberty  (if  it  could  be)  would  signify  nothing.    If  a 
man  sees  what  would  do  him  good  or  harm,  what  would  make  him 
happy  or  miserable,  without  being  able  to  move  himself  one  step 
towards  or  from  it,  what  is  he  the  better  for  seeing?     And  he  that 
is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  perfect  darkness,  what  is   his  liberty 
better  than  if  he  were  driven  up  and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the 
force  of  the  wind?     The   being  acted  by  a  blind   impulse  from 
without  or  from  within,  is  little  odds.     The  first,  therefore,  and 
great  use  of  liberty  is,  to  hinder  blind  precipitancy ;  the  principal 
exercise  of  freedom  is,  to  stand  still,  open  the  eyes,  look  about,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  consequence  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  as 
much  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  requires.     How  much  sloth  and 
negligence,  heat  and  passion,  the  prevalency  of  fashion,  or  acquired 
indispositions,  do  severally  contribute  on  occasion  to  these  wrong 
judgments,  I  shall  not  here  farther  inquire.     I  shall  only  add  one 
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other  Mse  judgment,  which  I  think  necessary  to  mention,  because, 
perhaps,  it  is  little  taken  notice  of,  though  of  great  influence. 

68.  Wrong  jvdgment  of  what  is  necessary  to  our  happiness.-^ ASL 
men  desire  happiness,  that  is  past  doubt :  but,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  when  they  are  rid  of  pain,  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with 
any  pleasure  at  hand,  or  that  custom  has  endeared  to  them,  to  rest 
satisfied  in  that;  and  so  being  happy,  till  some  new  desire,  by 
making  them  uneasy,  disturbs  that  happiness,  and  shows  them 
that  they  are  not  so,  they  look  no  fiixther ;  nor  is  the  will  deter- 
mined to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  any  other  known  or  apparent 
ffood.  For,  since  we  find  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  sorts  of  good, 
but  one  excludes  another;  we  do  not  fix  our  desires  on  eveiy  appa* 
rent  greater  good,  unless  it  be  judged  to  be  necessary  to  our  happi- 
ness :  if  we  think  we  can  be  happy  without  it,  it  moves  us  not. 
This  is  another  occasion  to  men  of  judging  wrong,  when  they  take 
not  that  to  be  necessary  to  their  happiness  which  really  is  so. 
This  mistake  misleads  us  both  in  the  choice  of  the  good  we  aim  at, 
and  very  often  in  the  means  to  it,  when  it  is  a  remote  good.  But, 
which  way  ever  it  be,  either  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or 
b^  neglecting  the  means  a^  not  necessary  to  it,  when  a  man  misses 
his  great  end,  happiness,  he  will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right. 
That  which  contributes  to  this  mistake,  is  the  real  or  supposed 
unpleasantness  of  the  actions,  which  are  the  way  to  this  end ;  it 
seeming  so  preposterous  a  thing  to  men  to  make  themselves 
unhappy  in  order  to  happiness,  that  they  do  not  easily  bring  them- 
selves to  it. 

69.  We  can  change  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeahUness  in  things. 
— The  last  inquiry,  therefore,  concerning  this  matter  is.  Whether 
it  be  in  a  man's  power  to  change  the  pleasantness  and  unpleasant- 
ness that  accompanies  any  sort  of  action?  And,  as  to  that,  it  is  plain 
m  many  cases  he  can.  Men  may  and  should  correct  their  pahites, 
and  ^ve  a  relish  to  what  either  has,  or  they  suppose  has,  none* 
The  relish  of  the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and  like 
that,  too,  may  be  altered ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  men 
cannot  change  the  displeasingness  or  indifferency  that  is  in  actions 
into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their  power. 
A  due  consideration  will  do  it  m  some  cases ;  and  practice,  applica* 
tion,  and  custom  in  most.  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected, 
where  they  are  shown  to  be  usefiil  to  health,  because  of  an 
indifierency  or  disrelish  to  them ;  reason  and  consideration 
at  first  recommends  and  begins  their  trial,  and  use  finds 
or  custom  makes  them  pleasant.  That  this  is  so  in  virtue, 
too,  is  very  certain.  Actions  are  pleasing  or  displeasing,  either  in 
themyselves,  or  considered  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  more  desira* 
ble  end.  The  eating  of  a  well-seasoned  dish,  suited  to  a  man's 
palate,  may  move  the  mind  by  the  delight  itself  that  accompanies 
the  eating,  without  reference  to  any  other  end:  to  which  the 
consideration  of  the  pleasure  there  is  in  health  and  strength  f to 
which  that  meat  is  subservient)  may  add  a  new  gusto,  able  to  make 
ns  swallow  an  ill-relished  potion.  In  the  latter  of  these,  any 
action  is  rendered  more  or  less  pleasing  only  by  the  contemplation. 
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of  the  end,  and  the  bemg  more  or  less  persuaded  of  its  tendency  to 
it,  or  neoessary  connexion  with  it :  but  the  pleasure  of  the  action 
itself  is  beat  acquired  or  increased  by  use  and  practice.  Trials  often 
reconcile  us  to  that  which  at  a  distance  we  looked  on  with  ayersiony 
and  by  repetitions  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly  in  the 
first  essay  displeased  us.  Habits  have  powerM  charms,  and  pot 
BO  strong  attractions  of  easiness  and  pleasure  into  what  we  accuse 
torn  ourselves  to,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  least  be  easy 
in  the  omission  of,  actions  which  habitual  practice  has  suited,  and 
thereby  recommends,  to  us.  Though  this  be  very  visible,  and 
every  one's  experience  shows  him  he  can  do  so;  yet  it  is  a  part  in  the 
conduct  of  men  towards  their  happiness  neglected  to  a  degree,  that 
it  will  be  possibly  entertained  as  a  paradox^  if  it  be  said,  that  men 
can  make  things  or  actions  more  or  less  pleasing  to  ^emsdves ; 
and  thereby  remedy  that  to  which  one  may  jnstly  impute  a  great  deal 
of  their  wandering.  Fashion  and  the  common  opinion  having 
settled  wronff  notions,  and  education  and  custom  ul  habits,  the 
just  values  oi  things  are  misplaced,  and  the  palates  of  men  cor< 
rupted.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  rectify  these;  and  oontraij 
habits  change  our  pleasures,  and  give  a  retish  to  that  whid  is 
necessary  or  conducive  to  our  happiness.  This  every  one  mnst 
confess  he  can  do ;  and  when  happiness  is  lost,  and  misery  oveiv 
takes  him,  he  will  confess  he  did  amiss  in  neglecting  it,  and  con- 
demn himself  for  it :  and  I  ask  every  one,  whether  he  has  not 
often  done  so? 

70.  Preference  of  vice  to  virtue^  a  manifest  wrong  jvdgminL'^l 
shall  not  enlarge  any  further  on  the  wrong  judgments,  and  nedect 
of  what  is  in  their  power,  whereby  men  mislead  themaelves.  Thi» 
would  make  a  volume,  and  is  not  my  business.  But  whatever  &lse 
notions  or  shameM  neglect  of  what  is  in  their  power,  may  put  men 
out  of  their  way  to  happiness,  and  distract  them,  as  we  see,  into 
so  different  courses  of  life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  morafitj,  estab* 
Hshed  upon  its  true  foundations,  cannot  but  determine  the  choice 
in  any  one  that  wiQ  but  consider :  and  he  that  will  not  be  so  iar  a 
rational  creature,  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  infinite  hapfuness  and 
misery,  must  needs  condemn  himself  as  not  making  that  use  of  his 
understanding  he  should.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  an« 
other  life,  which  the  Almigfaty  has  established  as  the  enforcements 
of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine  the  choice  against 
whatever  pleasure  or  pain  this  life  can  show,  when  the  eternal  state 
IB  considered  but  in  its  bare  possibility,  which  nobody  can  make 
any  doubt  o£  He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  happiness 
to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  (^  a  good  life  here,  and  the  con^ 
trary  state  the  possiUe  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  himself  to 
judge  very  much  amiss  if  he  does  not  conclude,  that  a  virtuous 
life,  with  the  certain  expectation  of  everlasting  bliss  which  may 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  wim  the  fear  of  thi^ 
dreadftil  state  of  misery  -vduch  it  is  very  possible  may  overtake  the 
g^ty,  or  at  best  the  terrible  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.  Hiis 
is  evidently  so,  though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain, 
and  th^  vicious  continual  pleasure:  whidi  yet  is,  for  the  most  psrt. 
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qmte  otherwise^  and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag 
of  eyen  in  their  present  possession;  nay,  all  things  rightly  con- 
sidered, have,  I  thinky  even  the  worst  part  here.  But  when  infi- 
nite happiness  is  put  in  one  scale,  agamst  infinite  misery  in  the 
other;  liF  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man  if  he  mistakes,  be 
the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to  if  he  be  in  the  right,  who 
can  without  madness  run  the  venture?  Who  in  his  wits  would 
choose  to  come  within  a  possibility  of  infinite  misery,  which  if  he 
miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  hazard?  Whereas,  on 
the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  nothing  against  infinite 
happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pass.  If  the  good 
man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is 
not  miserable,  he  leels  nothing.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  wicked 
be  in  the  right,  he  is  not  happy;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is  infinitely 
miserable.  Must  it  not  be  a  most  manifest  wrong  judgment,  that 
does  not  presently  see  to  which  side,  in  this  case,  the  preference  is 
to  be  given?  I  have  forborne  to  mention  any  thing  of  the  cer- 
tainty or  probability  of  a  fiiture  state,  desiring  here  to  show  the 
wrong  judCTient  that  any  one  must  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own 
principles,  laid  how  he  pleases,  who  prefers  the  short  pleasures  of  a 
yicious  life  upon  any  consideration,  whilst  he  knows,  and  cannot 
but  be  certain,  that  a  future  life  is  at  least  possible. 

71.  Recapitulation. — 'To  conclude  this  inquiry  into  human 
liberty,  which,  as  it  stood  before,  I  myself  from  the  beginning  fear- 
ing, and  a  very  judicious  firiend  of  mine  since  the  publication 
suspecting,  to  have  some  mistake  in  it,  though  he  could  not  parti- 
cularly show  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  stricter  review  of  this  chap- 
ter: wherein  lighting  upon  a  very  easy  and  scarce  observable 
slip  I  had  made  in  putting  one  seemingly  indifferent  word  for 
another,  that  discovery  opened  to  me  this  present  view,  which  here, 
in  this  second  edition,  I  submit  to  the  learned  world,  and  which,  in 
abort,  is  this :  Liberty  is  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as 
the  mind  directs.  A  power  to  direct  the  operative  faculties  to 
motion  or  rest  in  particular  instances,  is  that  which  we  call  the 
^wilL"  That  whidi  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  actions  deter- 
mmes  the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is  some  present  uneasi- 
ness, which  is,  or  at  least  is  always  accompanied  with,  that  of 
desire.  Desire  is  always  moved  by  evil,  to  fly  it;  because  a  total 
freedom  firom  pain  always  makes  a  necessary  part  of  our  happiness: 
bat  every  good,  nay,  every  greater  good,  does  not  constantly  move 
desire,  because  it  may  not  make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to  make, 
any  necessary  part  of  our  happiness.  For  all  that  we  desire  is  only 
to  be  happy.  But  though  this  general  desire  of  happiness  operates 
eonstantly  and  invariably,  yet  the  satisfaction  of  any  particular 
desire  can  be  suspended  firom  determining  the  will  to  any  subser- 
vient action^  till  we  have  maturely  examined  whether  the  particu- 
lar apparent  good,  which  we  then  desire,  makes  a  part  of  our  real 
happiness,  or  be  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  it.  The  result  of 
our  judgment  upon  that  examination,  is  what  ultimately  deter- 
mines the  man,  who  could  not  be  free  if  his  wiU  were  determined 
by  any  thjng  hat  his  own  desire,  guided  by  his  own  judgment*    I 
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know  that  liberty  by  some  is  placed  in  an  indifferency  of  the  man, 
antecedent  to  the  determination  of  his  will.     I  wish  they  who  lay 
80  much  stress  on  such  an  ^^  antecedent  indifferency/'  as  they  call 
it,  had  told  us  plainly  whether  this  supposed  indifferency  be  ante- 
cedent to  the  thoujffht  and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  as  well 
as  to  the  decree  of  the  will.     For  it  is  pretty  hard  to  state  it  be- 
tween them;  i.  e.  immediately  after  the  judgment  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  before  the  determination  of  the  will;  because  the  determi- 
nation of  the  will  immediately  follows  the  judgment  of  the  under- 
standing: and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indifferency  antecedent  to  the 
thought  and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  seems  to  me  to  place 
liberty  in  a  state  of  darkness,  wherein  we  can  neither  see  nor  say 
any  thing  of  it;  at  least  it  places  it  in  a  subject  incapable  of  it,  no 
agent  being  allowed  capable   of  liberty,  but  in  consequence  of 
thought  and  judgment.     I  am  not  nice  about  phrases,  and  there- 
fore consent  to  say,  with  those  that  love  to  speak  so,  tluit  liberty  is 
placed  in  indifferency;   but  it  is  in  an  indmerency  that  remains 
after  the  judgment  of  the   understanding;   yea,  even   after  the 
determination  of  the  will:  and  that  is  an  indifferency  not  of  the 
man;  (for  after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  best,  viz.  to  do,  or  for- 
bear, he  is  no  longer  indifferent;)  but  an  indifferency  of  the  operative 
powers  of  the  man,  which,  remaining  equally  able  to  operate  or  to 
forbear  operating  after  as  before  the  decree  of  the  will,  are  in  a 
state  which,  if  one  pleases,  may  be  called  ^^indifferency;"  and  as 
fer  as  this  indifferency  reaches,  a  man  is  free,  and  no  farther.  V.  g. 
I  have  the  ability  to  move  my  hand,  or  to  let  it  rest ;  that  operative 
power  is  indifferent  to  move  or  not  to  move  my  hand:  I  am,  then, 
m  that  respect  perfectly  free.     My  will  determines  that  operative 
power  to  rest:  I  am  yet  free,  because  the  indifferency  of  that  my 
operative  power  to  act  or  not  to  act  still  remains;  the  power  of 
moving  my  hand  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  determination  of  my 
will,  vvhich  at  present  orders  rest;  the  indifferency  of  that  power  to 
act  or  not  to  act,  is  just  as  it  was  before,  as  will  appear  if  the  will 
puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  ordering  the  contrary.     But  if  during  the 
rest  of  my  hand  it  be  seized  by  a  sudden  pdsy,  the  indifferency  of 
that  operative  poww  is  gone,  and  with  it  my  liberty;  I  have  no 
longer  freedom  m  that  respect,  but  am  under  a  necessity  of  letting 
my  hand  rest.     On  the  other  side,  if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion 
by  a  convulsion,  the  indifferency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken 
away  by  that  motion,  and  my  liberty  in  that  case  is  lost :  for  I  am 
under  a  necessity  of  having  my  hand  move.     I  have  added  this,  to 
show  in  what  sort  of  indifferency  liberty  seems  to  me  to  consist,  and 
not  in  any  other,  real  or  imaginary. 

72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  liberty  are 
of  so  great  importance,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  di^s- 
sion,  which  my  attempt  to  explain  it  has  led  me  into.  The  ideas 
of  will,  volition,  liberty,  and  necessity,  in  this  chapter  of  power, 
came  naturally  in  my  way.  In  a  former  edition  of  this  treatise, 
I  gave  an  account  of  my  thoughts  concerning  them,  according  to 
the  light  I  then  had :  and  now,  as  a  lover  of  truth^  and  not  a  wor^ 
shipper  of  my  own  doctrines^  I  own  some  change. of  my  opinion 
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which  I  think  I  have  discovered  ground  for.  In  what  I  first  writ, 
I  with  an  unbiassed  indiiFerency  followed  truth  whither  I  thought 
she  led  me.  But  neither  being  so  vain  as  to  fancy  infallibility,  nor 
80  disingenuous  as  to  dissemble  my  mistakes  for  fear  of  blemishing 
my  reputation,  I  have,  with  the  same  sincere  design  for  truth  only, 
not  been  ashamed  to  publish  what  a  severer  inquiry  has  suggested. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  that  some  may  think  my  former  notions 
right,  and  some  (as  I  have  already  found)  these  later,  and  some 
neither.  I  shall  not  at  all  wonder  at  this  variety  in  men's  opi- 
nions; impartial  deductions  of  reason  in  controverted  points  being 
80  very  rare,  and  exact  ones  in  abstract  notions  not  so  very  easy, 
especially  if  of  any  length.  And  therefore  I  should  think  myself 
not  a  little  beholden  to  any  one,  who  would,  upon  these  or  any 
other  grounds,  feirly  clear  this  subject  of  liberty  from  any  difficul- 
ties that  may  yet  remain. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  our  purpose, 
and  help  to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about  power,  if  we  make 
our  thoughts  take  a  little  more  exact  survey  of  action.  I  have 
said  above,  that  we  have  ideas  but  of  two  sorts  of  action,  viz. 
motion  and  thinking.  These,  in  truth,  though  called  and  counted 
"  actions,"  yet,  if  nearly  considered,  will  not  be  found  to  be 
always  perfectly  so.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are  instances  of 
both  kinds,  which,  upon  due  consideration,  will  be  found  rather 
passions  than  actions,  and  consequently  so  far  the  effects  barely  of 
passive  powers  in  those  subjects  which  yet  on  their  account  are 
thought  agents.  For  in  these  instances  the  substance  that  hath 
motion  or  thought  receives  the  impression,  whereby  it  is  put  into 
that  action,  purely  from  without,  and  so  acts  merely  by  the  capa- 
city it  has  to  receive  such  an  impression  from  some  external  agent; 
and  such  a  power  is  not  properly  an  active  power,  but  a  mere  pas- 
sive capacity  in  the  subject.  Sometimes  the  substance  or  agent 
puts  itself  into  action  by  its  own  power;  and  this  is  properly  active 
power.  Whatsoever  modification  a  substance  has  whereby  it 
produces  any  effect,  that  is  called  "action;"  v.  s,  a  solid  sub- 
stance by  motion  operates  on  or  alters  the  sensible  ideas  of  another 
substance,  and  therefore  this  modification  of  motion  we  call 
"action."  But  yet  this  motion  in  that  solid  substance  is,  when 
rightly  considered,  but  a  passion,  if  it  received  it  only  from  some 
external  agent.  So  that  the  active  power  of  motion  is  in  no  sub- 
stance which  cannot  begin  motion  in  itself,  or  in  another  substance, 
when  at  rest.  So  likewise  in  thinking,  a  power  to  receive  ideas  or 
thoughts  from  the  operation  of  any  external  substance  is  called 
"  a  power  of  thinking:"  but  this  is  but  a  passive  power  or  capa- 
city. But  to  be  able  to  bring  into  view  ideas  out  of  sight  at  one's 
own  choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinks  fit,  this  is 
an  active  power.  This  reflection  may  be  of  some  use  to  preserve 
us  from  mistakes  about  powers  and  actions,  which  grammar  and 
the  common  frame  of  languages  may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into :  since 
what  is  signified  by  verbs  that  grammarians  call  "  active,"  does  not 
always  signify  action ;  v.  g.  this  proposition,  ^*  I  see  the  moon  or  a 
star,"  or,  "  I  feel  the  heat  of  the  sun,"  though  expressed  by  a  verb 
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active^  does  not  signify  any  action  in  me  whereby  I  opefate  On 
those  substances;  but  tne  reception  of  the  idefts  of  light,  roundness, 
and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely  passive,  and  cannot, 
in  that  position  of  my  eyes  or  body,  avoid  receiving  them.  But 
when  I  turn  my  eyes  another  way,  or  remove  my  body  out  of  the 
sun-beams,  I  am  properly  active;  because  of  my  own  choice,  by  a 
power  within  myself,  I  put  myself  into  that  motion.  Such  an 
action  is  the  product  of  active  power. 

73.  And  tnus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  'of  our 
original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which 
they  are  made  up;  which  if  I  would  consider  to  a  philosopher, 
and  examine  on  what  causes  they  depend,  and  of  what  they  are 
made,  I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced  to  these  very  few  pri- 
mary and  original  ones,  viz.  extension,  solidity,  mobility,  or  the 
power  of  being  moved;  which  by  our  senses  we  receive  from  body: 
perceptivity,  or  the  power  of  perception,  Or  thinking;  motivity,  or 
the  power  of  moving;  which  by  reflection  we  receive  fiwA  our 
minds.    I  crave  leave  to  make  use  of  these  two  new  words,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  being  mistaken  in  the  use  of  those  which  are 
equivocal.     To  which  if  we  add  existence,  duration,  number,  which 
belong  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  we  have  perhaps  all  the 
original  ideas  on  which  the  rest  depended.    For  by  these,  I  ims^ine, 
might  be  explained  the  nature  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smdls, 
and  all  other  ideas  we  have,  if  we  had  but  faculties  acute  enough 
to  perceive  the  severaUynnodified  extensions  and  moticms  of  these 
minute  bodies  which  produce  those  several  sensations  in  us.    But 
my  present  purpose  being  only  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge 
the  mind  has  of  things  by  those  ideas  and  appearances  which  God 
has  fitted  it  to  receive  from  them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  that 
knowledge,  rather  than  into  their  causes  or  manner  of  production, 
I  shall  not,  contrary  to  the  design  of  this  essay,  set  myself  to 
inquire  philosophically  into  the  peculiar  constitution  of  bodies  and 
the  configuration  of  parts  whereby  they  have  the  power  to  produce 
in  UB  the  ideas  of  their  sensible  qualities:  I  shall  not  enter  any 
farther  into  that  disquisition,  it  sufficing  to  my  purpose  to  observe, 
that  gold  or  saffiron  has  a  power  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
vellow;  and  snow  or  milk,  tne  idea  of  white;  which  we  can  only 
have  by  our  sight,  without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts  of 
those  bodies,  or  the  particular  figures  or  motion  of  the  particles 
which  rebound  from  them,  to  cause  in  us  that  particular  sensation: 
though  when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
would  inquire  into  their  causes,  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  eke 
to  be  in  any  sensible  object  whereby  it  produces  different  ideas  in 
us,  but  the  different  bulk,  figure,  number,  textur^  and  motion  of 
its  insensible  parts. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

OF  MIXED  MOD£e. 


1.  Mixed  modes ^  whaL — Having  treated  of  simple  modes  in  the 
fi)regoing  chapters,  and  given  sevewd  instances  of  some  of  the 


TA6Bt  t^onsideorabi^  of  A^tA^  t6  show  wliat  they  dare,  axid  how  we 
come  by  them ;  we  are  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  thOBl^ 
we  call  ^'min^  modes  :'*  such  are  the  complex  ideius  we  mark  by 
the  mimes  "  obligation,"  "  drunkenness,"  "  a  lie,"  Ac*  which,  con- 
sisting of  seveml  combmations  of  simple  ideas  of  different  lands, 
I  have  called  *^  mixed  modes,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more 
simple  modes,  which  consist  only  of  simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind. 
These  mixed  modes,  being  also  such  combmations  of  simple  ideas 
as  are  not  looked  upon  to  be  characteristical  marks  of  any  real 
beings  that  have  a  steady  exietence,  but  scattered  and  independent 
ideas  pot  together  by  tiie  mind,  a^e  thereby  distinguished  fiom  the 
compl^idels  of  substances. 

2u  Made  by  iht  min^.^-^That  the  mind,  in  ifesp^ct  of  its  simple 
ideae^  is  wholly  passive,  and  receives  them  all  from  the  existence 
and  operations  of  things,  such  as  sensation  or  reflection  offers  them, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  one  idea,  experience  shows  ns. 
But  if  we  attentively  consider  these  ideas  I  call  ^^  mixed  modes  " 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  we  shall  find  their  original  quite  different* 
The  mind  often  exercises  an  active  power  in  making  these  several 
combinations :  for,  it  being  once  ftimished  with  simple  ideas,  it  can 
put  them  together  in  several  compositions,  and  so  make  Variety  of 
complex:  ideas,  without  examining  whether  they  exist  so  together  in 
nature*  And  hence,  I  think,  it  is  that  these  ideas  are  caUed  ^^  no- 
tions ; "  as  if  they  had  their  original  and  constant  existence  more  in 
the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  things;  and  to  form  such 
ideas  it  ^ifficed  that  the  mind  puts  the  parts  of  them  together,  and 
that  they  were  ccwisistent  in  the  understanding,  without  considering 
wheth«*  they  had  any  real  being :  though  I  do  not  deny  but  seve- 
ral of  them  mi^t  be  taken  from  observation,  and  the  existence  of 
several  simple  ideas  so  combined  as  they  are  put  together  in  the 
understanding.  For  the  man  who  first  framed  the  idea  of  hypocrisy 
might  have  either  taken  it  at  first  from  the  observation  of  one  who 
inade  show  of  good  qualities  which  he  had  not;  or  else  have 
framed  that  idea  in  his  mind  without  having  any  such  pattern  to 
iashion  it  by.  For  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  beginning  of  languages 
and  societies  pf  men,  several  of  those  complex  ideas,  which  were 
eonsequent  to  the  constitutions  established  amongst  them,  must 
needs  have  been  in  the  minds  before  they  existed  any  where  else ; 
and  that  many  names  that  stood  for  such  complex  ideas  were  in 
use,  and  i^o  those  ideas  framed,  before  the  combinations  they  stood 
for  ever  existed. 

3.  Sometimes  got  by  ihe  explication  of  tfiei^  names. — Indeed, 
now  that  languages  are  made,  and  abound  with  words  standing  for 
such  combinatidns,  an  usual  way  of  getting  these  complex  ideas  is 
by  the  explication  of  those  terms  that  stand  for  them.  For,  con- 
sisting of  a  company  of  simple  ideas  combined,  they  may,  by 
words  standing  for  those  simple  ideas,  be  represented  to  the  mind 
of  one  who  undetstands  those  words,  though  that  complex  combi- 
nation of  simple  ideas  were  never  offered  to  his  mind  by  the  teisl 
existence  ci  things.  Thus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the  idea  of 
saoril^e  or  murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  simple  ideas  which 
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these  Words  stand  for,  without  ever  seeing  either  of  them  com- 
mitted. 

4.  The  name  ties  the  parts  of  mixed  modes  into  one  idea. — Eyery 
mixed  mode  consisting  of  many  distinct  simple  ideas,  it  seems  rear 
sonable  to  inquire,  whence  it  hios  its  unity,  and  how  such  a  precise 
multitude  comes  to  make  but  one  idea,  since  that  combination  does 
not  always  exist  together  in  nature!  To  which  I  answer,  It  is 
plain  it  has  its  unity  from  an  act  of  the  mind  combining  those 
several  simple  ideas  together,  and  considering  them  as  one  complex 
one  consistmg  of  those  parts ;  and  the  mark  of  this  union,  or  that 
which  is  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it,  is  one  name  given  to 
that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their  names  that  men  commonly 
regulate  their  account  of  their  distinct  species  of  mixed  modes, 
seldom  allowing  or  considering  any  niunber  of  simple  ideas  to 
make  one  complex  one,  but  such  collections  as  there  be  names  for. 
Thus,  though  the  killing  of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  nature  to  be 
united  into  one  complex  idea  as  the  killing  a  man's  &ther;  yet, 
there  being  no  name  standing  precisely  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the 
name  of  ^^  parricide"  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  t^en  for  a  parti- 
cular complex  idea,  nor  a  distinct  species  of  actions  from  that  of 
killing  a  yoimg  man,  or  any  other  man. 

5.  The  cause  of  making  mixed  modes, — If  we  should  inquire  a 
little  farther,  to  see  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to  make  several 
combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct  and,  as  it  were,  settled 
modes,  and  neglect  others  which,  in  the  nature  of  things  them- 
selves, have  as  much  an  aptness  to  be  combined  and  make  distinct 
ideas,  we  shall  find  the  reason  of  it  to  be  the  end  of  language; 
which  being  to  mark  or  communicate  men's  thoughts  to  one  an- 
other with  all  the  dispatch'that  inay  be,  they  usually  make  such  col- 
lections of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix  names  to  them,  as  they 
have  frequent  use  of  in  their  way  of  living  and  conversation,  leay- 
ing  others  which  they  have  but  seldom  an  occasion  to  mention  loose 
and  without  names  that  tie  them  together :  they  rather  choosbg 
to  enumerate  (when  they  have  need)  such  ideas  as  make  them  up, 
by  the  particular  names  that  stand  for  them,  than  to  trouble  their 
memories  by  multiplying  of  complex  ideas  with  names  to  them, 
which  they  shall  seldom  or  never  have  any  occasion  to  make  use  of. 

6.  Why  words  in  one  language  have  none  answering  in  another. — 
This  shows  us  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  are  in  every  lan- 
guage many  particular  words  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any 
one  single  word  of  another.  For  the  several  fashions,  customs, 
and  manners  of  one  nation,  making  several  combinations  of  ideas 
fitmiHar  and  necessary  in  one,  \mich  another  people  have  had 
never  any  occasion  to  make^  or  perhaps  so  much  as  take  notice  of, 
names  come  of  course  to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  peri- 
phrases in  things  of  daily  conversation;  and  so  they  become  so 
many  distinct  complex  ideas  in  their  minds.  Thus  hifr^a%i^/i>li 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  proscriptio  amongst  the  Bomans,  were 
words  which  other  languages  had  no  names  that  exactly  answered, 
because  they  stood  for  complex  ideas  which  were  not  in  the  minds 
pf  the  men  of  other  nations.  Where  there  was  no  such  custom^  there 
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was  no  notion  of  any  such  actions ;  no  use  of  such  combinations  of 
ideas  as  were  united^  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together,  by  those  terms: 
and  therefore  in  other  countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 

7.  And  languages  change. — Hence  also  we  may  see  the  reason 
why  languages  constantly  change,  take  u{)  new  and  lay  by  old 
terms.  Because  change  of  customs  and  opinions  bringing  with  it 
new  combinations  of  ideas  which  it  is  necessary  frequently  to 
think  on  and  talk  about,  new  names,  to  avoid  long  descriptions, 
are  annexed  to  them,  and  so  they  become  new  species  of  complex 
modes.  What  a  number  of  dinerent  ideas  are  by  this  means 
wrapped  up  in  one  short  sound,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and 
hreatn  is  thereby  saved,  any  one  will  see  who  will  but  take  the 
pains  to  enumerate  all  the  ideas  that  either  ^^  reprieve"  or  ^^  appeal" 
stand  for ;  and  instead  of  either  of  those  names  use  a  periphrasis 
to  make  any  one  understand  their  meaning. 

8.  Mixed  modes,  where  they  exist — Though  I  shall  have  occa^ 
sion  to  consider  this  more  at  large  when  I  come  to  treat  of  words, 
and  their  use  ;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much  notice  here 
of  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  which,  being  fleeting  and  transient 
combinations  of  simple  ideas,  which  have  but  a  short  existence  any 
where  but  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  [there,  too,  have  no  longer 
any  existence  than  whilst  they  are  thought  on,  have  not  so  much 
any  where  the  appearance  of  a  constant  and  lasting  existence  as 
in  their  names :  which  are  therefore,  in  these  sort  of  ideas,  very 
apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themselves.  For  if  we  should  inquire 
where  the  idea  of  a  triumph  or  apotheosis  exists,  it  is  evident  they 
could  neither  of  them  exist  altogether  any  where  in  the  things 
themselves,  being  actions  that  required  time  to  their  performance^ 
and  so  could  never  all  exist  together ;  and  as  to  the  nunds  of  men, 
where  the  ideas  of  these  actions  are  supposed  to  be  lodged,  they 
have  there,  too,  a  very  uncertain  existence ;  and  therefore  we  are 
apt  to  annex  them  to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

9.  How  we  get  the.  ideas  of  mixed  modes. — There  are  therefore 
three  ways  whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes. 
(1.)  By  experience  and  observation  of  things  themselves :  thus  by 
seeing  two  men  wrestle  or  fence,  we  get  the  idea  of  wrestling  or 
fencing,  (2.)  By  invention,  or  voluntary  putting  together  of  seve- 
ral simple  ideas  m  our  own  minds :  so  he  that  first  invented  print- 
ing, or  etching,  had  an  idea  of  it  in  his  mind  before  it  ever  existed. 
(3.)  Which  is  the  most  usual  way,  by  explaining  the  names  of 
actions  we  never  saw,  or  notions  we  cannot  see ;  and  by  enumerat- 
ing and  thereby,  as  it  were,  setting  before  our  imaginations  all 
those  ideas  which  go  to  the  making  them  up,  and  are  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  them.  For,  having  by  sensation  and  reflection  stored 
our  minds  with  simple  ideas,  and  by  use  got  the  names  that  stand 
for  them,  we  can  by  those  names  represent  to  another  any  complex 
idea  we  would  have  him  conceive ;  so  that  it  has  in  it  no  simple 
ideas  but  what  he  knows,  and  has  with  us  the  same  name  for. 
For  all  our  complex  ideas  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  simple 
ideas,  of  which  they  are  compoimded,  and  originally  made  up, 
though  perhaps  their  immediate  ingredients,  as  I  may  so  say,  are 
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also  complex  ideas.  Thus  the  mixed  mode  which  the  word  "Ee" 
fitands  for^  is  made  of  these  simple  ideas :  (1.)  Articulate  soundis. 
(2.)  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  (3.)  Those  words 
the  signs  of  those  ideas.  (4.)  Those  signs  put  together  by  affirmar 
tion  or  negation,  otherwise  than  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  I  think  I  need  not  go  any  farther  m  the 
analysis  of  that  complex  idea  we  call  a  ''lie :"  what  I  hare  said  is 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  made  up  of  simple  ideas :  and  it  could 
not  be  but  an  offensive  tediousness  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him 
with  a  more  minute  enumeration  of  every  particular  simple  idea 
that  goes  to  this  complex  one ;  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  he 
cannot  but  be  able  to  make  out  to  himself.  The  same  may  be 
done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  whatsoever ;  which,  however  com- 
pounded and  decompounded,  may  at  last  be  resolved  into  simple 
ideas,  which  are  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  or  thought  we  hare 
or  can  have.  Nor  shall  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  mind  is 
hereby  stinted  to  too  scanty  a  number  of  ideas,  if  we  consider  what 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  simple  modes  number  and  figure  alone 
affords  us.  How  far,  then,  mixed  modes,  which  admit  of  the  various 
Combinations  of  different  simple  ideas  and  their  infinite  modes,  are 
firom  being  few  and  scanty,  we  may  easily  imagine.  So  that, 
before  we  have  done,  we  shall  see  that  nobody  need  be  afrsdd  he 
shall  not  have  scope  and  compass  enough  fi)r  his  thoughts  to  range 
in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  confined  only  to  simple  ideas 
received  from  sensation  or  reflection,  and  their  several  combina* 
tions. 

10.  Motion^  thinking^  and  power  have  been  most  modified, — It  is 
worth  our  observing  which  of  all  our  simple  ideas  have  been  most 
modified,  and  had  most  mixed  modes  made  out  of  them,  with 
names  given  to  them ;  and  those  have  been  these  three :  thinking, 
and  motion,  (which  are  the  two  ideas  which  comprehend  in  them 
all  action,)  and  power,  from  whence  these  actions  are  conceived  to 
flow.  These  simple  ideas,  I  say,  of  thinking,  motion,  and  power, 
have  been  those  which  have  been  most  modified,  and  out  of  whose 
modifications  have  been  made  most  complex  modes,  with  names  to 
them.  For,  action  being  the  great  business  of  mankind,  and  the 
whole  matter  about  whidi  all  laws  are  conversant,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  several  modes  of  thinking  and  motion  should  be  taken 
notice  of,  the  ideas  of  them  observed  and  laid  up  in  the  memory, 
and  have  names  assigned  to  them ;  without  which,  laws  could  be 
but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  disorder  repressed.  Nor  cotdd  any  com- 
munication be  well  had  amongst  men  without  such  complex  ideas, 
with  names  to  them :  and  therefore  men  have  settled  names  and 
supposed  settled  ideas  in  their  minds  of  modes  of  actions  distin- 
guished by  their  causes,  means,  objects,  ends,  instruments,  time, 
place)  and  other  circumstances,  and  also  of  their  powers  fitted  for 
those  actions ;  v.  g.  boldness  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we 
intend  before  others,  without  fear  or  disorder ;  and  the  Greeks  call 
the  confidence  of  speaking  by  a  peculiar  name,  'xa^htffa.  which 
power  or  ability  in  man  of  doing  any  thing,  when  it  has  been 
^jquired  by  jirequent  doing  the  same  thing,  is  that  idea  we  name 
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"habit;**  when  It  is  forward  and  ready  upon  every  occasion  to 
break  into  action^  we  call  it  ^^disposition."  Thus  testiness  is  a 
disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude :  let  us  examine  any  modes  of  action ;  y.  g.  consi- 
deration and  assent,  which  are  actions  of  the  mind ;  running  and 
speakmg,  which  are  actions  of  the  body;  revenge  and  murder^ 
which  are  actions  of  both  together ;  and  we  shall  mid  them  but  so 
many  collections  of  simple  ideas,  which  together  make  up  the  com- 
plex ones  signified  by  those  names. 

11.  Several  words  seeming  to  signify  aetiony  signify  but  the  effect 
— Power  being  the  source  from  whence  all  action  proceeds,  the 
substances  wherein  these  powers  are,  when  they  exert  this  pow^ 
into  act,  are  called  ^^  causes ;"  and  the  substances  which  thereupon 
are  produced,  or  the  simple  ideas  which  are  introduced  into  any 
subject  by  the  exerting  of  that  power,  are  caUed  Reflects* "  The 
efficacy  whereby  the  new  substance  or  idea  is  produced,  is  called, 
in  the  subject  exerting  that  power,  '^action;"  out  in  the  subject, 
wherein  any  simple  idea  is  changed  or  produced,  it  is  called  '^pas- 
sion:" which  efficacy  however  various,  and  the  effects  almost  mfi- 
nite,  yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intellectual  agents,  to  be 
nothing  eke  but  modes  of  thinking  and  willing;  in  corporeal 
agents,  nothing  dse  but  modifications  of  motion.  I  say,  I  think 
we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  any  other  but  these  two :  fi)r  whatever 
Bort  of  action  besides  these  produces  any  effects,  I  confess  myself 
to  have  no  notion  nor  idea  of;  and  so  it  is  quite  remote  from  my 
thoughts,  apprehensions,  and  knowledge ;  and  as  much  in  the  dark 
to  me  as  five  other  senses,  or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind 
man:  and  therefore  many  words  which  seem  to  express  some 
action,  signify  nothing  of  the  action,  or  modus  operoTidiy  at  all,  but 
barely  the  effect,  with  some  circumstances  of  the  subject  wrought 
on,  or  cause  operating;  v.  g«  creation,  annihilation,  contain  in 
them  no  idea  of  the  action  or  manner  whereby  they  are  produced, 
but  barely  of  the  cause,  and  the  thing  done.  And  when  a  country- 
man says  the  cold  freezes  water,  though  the  word  ^^  freezing" 
seons  to  import  some  action,  yet  truly  it  signifies  nothing  but  the 
effect;  viz.  that  water,  that  was  before  fluid,  is  become  hard  and 
consistent ;  without  containing  any  idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  is 
done. 

12.  Mixed  modes  made  also  of  other  ideas, — I  think  I  shall  not 
need  to  remark  here,  that  though  power  and  action  make  the 
greatest  part  of  mixed  modes,  marked  by  names,  and  fiuniliar  in 
the  minds  and  mouths  of  men,  yet  other  simple  ideas,  and  their 
several  combinations,  are  not  excluded ;  much  less,  I  think,  will  it 
be  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  mixed  modes  which  have 
been  settled,  with  names  to  them.  That  would  be  to  make  a  dio' 
tionary  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  words  made  use  of  in  divinity, 
ethics,  law,  and  politics,  and  several  other  sciences.  All  that  is 
^uisite  to  my  present  design  is,  to  show  what  sort  of  ideas  those 
«re  which  I  call  ^  mixed  modes ;"  how  the  mind  comes  by  them ; 
^d  that  they  are  compositions  made  up  of  simple  ideas  got  fixun 
sensation  and  reflection ;  which,  I  suppose,  I  have  done. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

OF  OUR  COMPLEX  IDEAS  OF  SUBSTANCES. 

1.  Ideas  of  suhstancesy  how  made. — The  mind,  beings  aa  I  have 
declared,  famished  with  a  great  number  of  the  simple  ideas  con- 
yeyed  in  by  the  senses^  as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things,  or  by 
reflection  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice,  also,  that  a  certain 
number  of  these  simple  ideas  so  constantly  together;  which  being 
presumed  to  belong  to  one  thmg,  and  words  being  suited  to  com- 
mon apprehensions,  and  made  use  of  for  quick  dispatch,  are  called, 
so  united  in  one  subject,  by  one  name ;  which,  by  inadyertency, 
we  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea, 
which  indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  together :  because,  as 
I  haye  said^  not  imagming  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by 
themselyes,  we  accustom  ourselyes  to  suppose  some  substratum 
wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do  result;  yyhich 
therefore  we  call  "  substance."* 

2.  Our  idea  of  substance  in  general. — So  that  if  any  one  will  exa- 
mine himself  concerning  his  notion  of  pure  substance  in  general, 
he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  supposition 
of  he  knows  not  what  support  of  such  qualities  which  are  capable 
of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us;  which  qualities  are  commonly 
called  "accidents."  K  any  one  should  be  asked,  "What  is  the 
subject  wherein  colour  or  weight  inheres  I"  he  woidd  haye  nothing 
to  say  but,  "The  solid  extended  parts."  And  if  he  were  demanded, 
"What  is  it  that  solidity  and  extension  inhere  in,"  he  would 
not  be  in  a  much  better  case  than  the  Indian  before-mentioned, 
who,  saying  that  the  world  was  supported  by  a  great  elephant,  was 
asked,  what  the  elephant  rested  on  ?  to  which  his  answer  was,  ^'  A 
great  tortoise:"  but  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  raye  sup- 
port to  the  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied,  something,  he  kneyy  not 
what.  And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  we  use  words 
without  haying  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  talk  like  children ;  yyho 
being  questioned  what  such  a  thing  is  which  they  know  not, 
readuy  giye  this  satisfactory  answer, — ^that  it  is  something ;  yyhich 
in  truth  signifies  no  more,  when  so  used,  either  by  children  or 
men,  but  that  they  know  not  what ;  and  that  the  thing  they  pre- 
tend to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  haye  no  distinct  idea  of  at 
all,  and  so  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the  dark.  The  idea, 
then,  we  haye,  to  which  we  giye  the  general  name  "  substance," 
being  nothing  but  the  supposed,  but  unknown,  support  of  those 
quahties  we  find  existing,  which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist  sine  re 
substantej  "without  something  to  support  them,"  we  call  that  sup- 
port substantia ;  which,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word, 
18,  in  plain  English,  "standing  under,"  or  " upholding. "t 

3.  Of  the  sorts  of  substances, — An  obscure  and  relatiye  idea  of 
substance  in  general  being  thus  made,  we  come  to  haye  the  ideas 
of  particular  sorts  of  substances,  by  collecting  such  combinations  of 

♦  See  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  204. — ^Edit.  f  See  Note  B  at  tiie 

end  of  this  chapter,  p.  205.*^Edit. 
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simple  ideas  as  are  by  experience  and  observation  of  men's  senses 
taken  notice  of  to  exist  together,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to 
flow  from  the  particular  internal  constitution  or  unknown  essence 
of  that  substance.  Thus  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man, 
horse,  gold,  water^  &c.  of  which  substances,  whether  any  one  has 
any  other  clear  idea,  farther  than  of  certain  simple  ideas  co-existing 
together,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nary qualities  observable  in  iron  or  a  diamond,  put  together,  that 
make  the  true  complex  idea  of  those  substances,  which  a  smith  or 
a  jeweller  commonly  knows  better  than  a  philosopher;  who,  what- 
ever substantial  forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  idea  of  those 
substances  than  what  is  framed  by  a  collection  of  those  simple 
ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them.  Only  we  must  take  notice, 
that  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  besides  all*  these  simple  ideas 
they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confused  idea  of  something 
to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  subsist:  and  therefore, 
when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  substance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing  having 
such  or  such  qualities;  as,  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured, 
and  capable  of  motion;  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking;  and 
so  hardness,  friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  say,  are  quali- 
ties to  be  foimd  in  a  loadstone.  These  and  the  like  fashions  of 
speaking  intimate  that  the  substance  is  supposed  always  some- 
thing besides  the  extension,  figure,  solidity,  motion,  thinking,  or 
other  observable  ideas,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

4.  No  clear  idea  of  substance  in  general, — Hence,  when  we  talk 
or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse, 
stone,  &c.  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the 
complication  or  collection  of  tliose  several  simple  ideas  of  sensible 
qualities  which  we  use  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  ^^  horse" 
or  "  stone ;"  yet  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should  sub- 
sist alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in,  and 
supported  by,  some  common  subject;  which  support  we  denote  by 
the  name  ["  substance,"  though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear  or 
distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a  support. 

5.  As  clear  an  idea  of  spirit  as  body, — The  same  happens  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  mind;  viz.  thinking,  reasonmg,  fear- 
ing, &c.  which  we  concluding  not  to  subsist  of  themselves,  nor 
apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it, 
we  are  apt  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  other  substance, 
which  we  call  "  spirit;"  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no 
other  idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  something  wherein  those  many 
sensible  qualities  which  affect  our  senses  do  subsist ;  by  supposing 
a  substance  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of 
moving,  &c.  do  subsist;  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  substance 
of  spirit  as  we  have  of  body:  the  one  being  supposed  to  be  (with- 
out knowing  what  it  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we 
have  from  without ;  and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance 
of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  operations  which  we 
experiment  in  ourselves  within.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  idea  of 
corporeal  substance  in  matter  is  as  remote  from  our  conceptions 
and  apprehensions  as  that  of  spiritual  substance;  or  spirit;  and 
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therefore,  frwn  our  not  having  any  notion  of  the  substance  of  spi- 
rit,  we  oan  no  more  conclude  its  non-existence,  than  we  can,  for 
the  same  reason,  deny  the  existence  of  body:  it  being  as  rational 
to  affirm  there  is  no  body,  because  we  have  no  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  the  substance  of  matter,  as  to  say  there  is  no  spirit,  because 
we  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  a  spirit. 

6,  0/  the  8art8  of  «i4&0tonc«0.—' Whatever  therefore  be  the  secret 
and  abstract  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have 
of  particular,  distinct  sorts  of  substances  are  nothing  but  several 
combinations  of  simple  ideas  co-existinff  in  such,  though  unknown, 
cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whcle  subsist  of  itsel£  It  is  by 
such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  and  notbing  else,  that  we  repie^ 
sent  particular  sorts  of  substances  to  ourselves;  such  are  the  ideas 
we  have  of  their  several  species  in  our  minds;  and  such  only  do 
we,  by  their  specific  names,  signify  to  others;  v.  g.'mon,  horse, 
sun,  water,  iron;  upon  hearing  which  words,  every  one  who 
understands  the  language,  frames  in  his  mind  a  combination  of 
those  several  simple  ideas  which  he  baa  usually  observed  or  &n- 
cied  to  exist  together  under  that  denomination;  aU  which  he  sup^ 
poses  to  rest  in,  and  be,  as  it  were,  adherent  t<^  that  unknown 
common  subject,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  else:  though  in 
the  mean  time  it  be  manifest,  and  every  one  upon  mquiry  into  his 
own  thoughts  will  find,  that  he  has  no  other  idea  of  any  substance, 
V.  g.  let  it  be  gold,  horsCy  iron,  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he  has 
barely  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  he  supposes  to  inhere,  with 
a  supposition  of  such  a  substratum  as  gives,  as  it  were,  a  support  to 
those  qualities,  or  simple  ideas,  which  he  has  observed  to  exist 
united  together.  Thus,  the  idea  of  the  sun,  what  is  it  but  an 
aggregate  of  those  several  simple  ideas,— bright,  hot,  roundish,  hav- 
ing a  constant  regular  motion,  at  a  certain  distance  from  us,--- and 
perhaps  some  other!  as  he  who  thinks  and  discourses  of  the  sun 
has  been  more  or  less  accurate  in  observing  those  sensible  qualities, 
ideas,  or  properties  which  are  in  that  thing  which  he  calls  the 
«  sun." 

7.  Pofwety  a  great  part  of  <ywr  eompUm  ideas  of  substanees^-r—^or 
he  has  the  perfectest  idea  of  any  of  the  particular  aorta  of  snln 
stances,  who  has  gathered  and  put  together  most  of  those  simj^le 
ideas  which  do  exist  in  it,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  its 
active  powers  and  passive  capacities;  which,  though  not  simple 
ideas,  yet  in  this  respect,  for  brevity's  sake,  may  conveniently 
enough  be  reckoned  amongst  them.  Thus,  the  power  of  drawing 
iron  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  complex  one  of  that  substance  we 
call  a  ^  loadostone,"  and  a  power  to  be  so  drawn  is  a  part  of  the 
complex  one  we  call  ^^  iron;''  which  powers  pass  for  inherent  quar 
lities  in  those  subjects:  because  every  substance,  beii^  as  apt,  by 
the  powers  we  observe  in  it,  to  change  some  sensible  qualities  in 
other  subjects,  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  those  simple  ideas  which  we 
receive  immediately  from  it,  does,  by  those  new  sensible  qualities 
introduced  into  other  subjects,  discover  to  us  those  powers  whioh 
do  thereby  mediately  affect  our  senses  as  regularly  as  its  sensiUe 
qualities  dp  itimynediately;  v.  g.  we  inmiediateLy  by  cmr  sen^^  per- 
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ceive  in 'fire  its  heat  and  colour;  which  are,  if  rightly  conBidered, 
nothing  but  powers  in  it  to  produce  those  ideas  in  us :  we  also  by 
our  senses  perceiye  the  colour  and  brittleness  of  charcoal,  whereby 
we  come  by  the  knowledge  of  another  power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to 
change  the  colour  and  consistency  of  wood.  By  the  former,  fire 
immediately,  by  the  latter  it  mediately,  discoTcrs  to  us  these  several 
powers,  )M^eh  therefore  we  look  upon  to  be  a  part  of  the  qualities 
of  fire^  and  so  make  them  a  part  of  the  complex  ideas  of  it.  For, 
all  those  powers  that  we  take  cogmzMice  of,  terminating  only  in  the 
alteration  of  some  sensible  qualities  in  those  subjects  on  which  they 
operate,  and  so  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new  sensible  ideas; 
therefore  it  is  that  I  have  reckoned  these  powers  amongst  the  sim* 
pie  ideas,  which  make  the  complex  ones  or  the  sorts  of  substances ; 
though  these  powers^  considered  in  themselves,  are  truly  complex 
ideas.  And  in  this  looser  sense  I  crave  leave  to  be  understood, 
when  I  name  any  of  these  potentialities  amongst  the  simple  ideas 
which  we  recollect  in  our  minds  when  we  think  of  particular  sub- 
stances. Vat  the  powers  that  are  severaUy  in  them  are  necessary 
to  he  considered,  if  we  will  have  true  distinct  notions  of  the  several 
sorts  of  substances. 
8«  And  tohy.-'^JHoT  are  we  to  wonder  that  powers  make  a  great 

Ert  of  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  since  their  secondary  qua- 
ies  are  those  which,  in  most  of  them,  serve  principally  to  distin- 
guish substances  one  firom  another,  and  commonly  make  a  con- 
sidarafale  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  several  sorts  of  them. 
For,  our  senaea  failing  us  in  the  discovery  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and 
figure  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  constitu- 
tions and  difiPerences  depend,  we  are  fain  to  make  use  of  their 
secondary  qualities,  as  the  characteristical  notes  and  marks  whereby 
to  fiwne  ideas  of  them  in  our  minds,  and  distinguish  them  one 
firom  another.  All  which  secondary  qualities,  as  has  been  shown, 
are  nothing  but  bare  powers.  For  the  colour  and  taste  of  opium 
are,  as  well  as  its  soporific  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  produce  difiSsrent 
operations  on  different  parts  of  our  bodies. 

9«  7%r9«  iofis  of  ideas  make  our  complex  ones  of  svietances. — 
The  ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of  corporeal  substances  are  of 
these  three  sorts.  First.  The  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  things 
which  are  discovered  by  our  senses,  and  are  in  them  even  when  we 
perceiye  them  not:  such  are  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation, 
and  motion  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  which  are  really  in  them,  whether 
we  take  notice  of  them  or  no.  Secondly.  The  sensible  secondary 
qualities  which,  depending  on  these,  are  nothing  but  the  powers 
those,  suhstanoes  have  to  produce  several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses ; 
which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  themselves  otherwise  than  as  any 
thing  is  in  its  cause.  Thirdly.  The  aptness  we  conmder  in  any 
substauGe  to  give  or  receive  such  alterations  of  primary  qualities  as 
that  the  substance  so  altered  should  produce  in  us  different  ideas  firom 
what  it  did  before;  these  are  called  ^^  active  and  passive  powers:''  all 
which  powers,  as  fiir  as  we  have  any  notice  or  notion  of  them,  ter- 
minate only  in  sen  wWe  simple  ideas*  For,  whatever  alteratioa  a  load^ 
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stone  has  the  power  to  make  m  the  minute  particles  of  iron,  we 
should  have  no  notion  of  any  power  it  had  at  ail  to  operate  on  iron, 
did  not  its  sensible  motion  discover  it ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  there 
are  a  thousand  changes  that  bodies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power 
to  cause  in  one  another,  which  we  never  suspect,  because  they 
never  appear  in  sensible  effects. 

10.  Powers  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  mbstances. 
— Powers  therefore  justly  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas 
of  substances.  He  that  will  examine  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  will 
find  several  of  its  ideas  that  make  it  up  to  be  only  powers :  as  the 
power  of  beinff  melted,  but  of  not  spending  itself  in  the  fire,  of 
being  dissolvea  in  aqva  regioy  are  ideas  as  necessary  to  make  up 
our  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  its  colour  and  weight :  which,  if  duly 
considered,  are  also  nothing  but  different  powers.  For,  to  speak 
truly,  yellowness  is  not  actually  in  gold ;  but  is  a  power  in  gold  to 
produce  that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes,  when  placed  in  a  due  light: 
and  the  heat,  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of  our  idea  of  the -sun,  is 
no  more  really  in  the  sun  than  the  white  colour  it  introduces  into 
wax.  These  are  both  equally  powers  in  the  sun,  operating,  by  the 
motion  and  figure  of  its  insensible  parts,  so  on  a  man  as  to  make 
him  have  the  idea  of  heat ;  and  so  on  wax  as  to  make  it  capable  to 
produce  in  a  man  the  idea  of  white. 

11.  T%e  now  secondary  qiuilities  of  bodies  would  disappear j  if  we 
could  discover  the  primary  ones  of  their  minute  parts • — Had  we 
senses  acute  enough  to  discern  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and 
the  real  constitution  on  which  their  sensible  qualities  depend,  I 
doubt  not  but  they  would  produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us ;  and 
that  which  is  now  the  yellow  colour  of  gold  would  then  disappear, 
and  instead  of  it  we  should  see  an  admirable  texture  of  parts  of  a 
certain  size  and  figure.  This  microscopes  plainly  discover  to  us; 
for,  what  to  our  naked  eyes  produces  a  certain  colour  is,  by  thus 
augmenting  the  acuteness  of  our  senses,  discovered  to  be  quite  a 
different  thing ;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it  were,  the  proportion  of 
the  bulk  of  the  minute  parts  of  a  coloured  object  to  our  usual  sight, 
produces  different  ideas  firom  what  it  did  before.     Thus  sand^  or 

{>ounded  glass,  which  is  opaque  and  white  to  the  naked  eje,  is  pel- 
ucid  in  a  microscope ;  and  a  hair  seen  this  way  loses  its  former 
colour,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  pellucid,  with  a  mixture  of  some 
bright  sparkling  coburs,  such  as  appear  firom  the  refraction  of  dia- 
monds and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood  to  the  naked  eye  appears 
all  red ;  but  by  a  good  microscope,  wherein  its  lesser  parts  appear, 
shows  only  some  few  globules  of  red,  swimming  in  a  pellucid 
liquor ;  and  how  these  red  globules  would  appear,  if  glasses  could 
be  found  that  yet  could  magnify  them  one  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand times  more,  is  uncertain. 

12.  Our  faculties  of  discovery  suited  to  our  state. — The  infinite 
wise  Contriver  of  us  and  all  thmgs  about  us  hath  fitted  our  senses, 
faculties,  and  organs  to  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  business  we 
have  to  do  here.  We  are  able  by  our  senses  to  know  and  distin- 
guish things,  and  to  examine  them  so  far  as  to  apply  them  to  our 
uses,  and  several  ways  to  accommodate  the  exigencies  of  this  life* 
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We  have  insight  enough  into  their  admirable  eontrivancee  an^ 
wonderful  effects  to  admire  and  magnify  the  wisdom,  power,  and^ 
goodness  of  their  Author.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this,  which  is: 
suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want  not  faculties  to  attainv 
But  it  appears  not  that  God  intended  we  should  haye  a  perfect, 
clear,  and  adequate  knowled^  of  them:  that  perhaps  is  not  in  the. 
comprehension  of  any  finite  heing.  We  are  furnished  with  £Etcul-' 
ties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  discover  enough  in  the  creatures 
to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  and  the  knowledge  o£ 
our  duty ;  and  we  are  fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide 
for  the  conveniences  of  living:  these  are  our  business  in  this  world.. 
But  were  our  senses  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter^ 
the  appearance  and  outward  scheme  of  things  would  have  qiiiter 
another  face  to  us;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  would  be  inconsistent: 
with  our  being,  or  at  least  well-being,  in  this  part  of  the  universe! 
which  we  inhabit.  He  that  considers  how  little  our  constitution  i» 
able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air  not  much  higher  than, 
that  we  commonly  breathe  in,  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that,  in 
this  globe  of  earth  allotted  for  our  mansion,  the  all-wise  Architect 
has  suited  our  oi^ans  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affect  them  one  to^ 
another.  If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  but  a  thousand  times 
quicker  than  it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual  noise  distract  us  I  and  we^ 
should,  in  the  quietest  retirement,  be  less  able  to  sleep  or  meditater . 
than  in  the  middle  of  a  sear-fight.  Nay,  if  that  most  instructive  of  our 
senses,  seeing,  were  in  any  man  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  thou-f 
sand  times  more  acute  than  it  is  now  by  the  best  microscope,  thinga 
several  millions  of  times  less  than  the  smallest  object  of  his  sight 
now  would  then  be  visible  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  so  he  would  come 
nearer  the  discovery  of  the  texture  and  motion  of  the  minute  part& 
of  corporeal  things,  and  in  many  of  them  probably  get  ideas  of 
then:  internal  constitutions:  but  then  he  would  be  in  a  quite  differ-^ 
ent  worid  from  other  people:  nothing  would  appear  the  same  to 
him  and  others:  the  visible  ideas  of  every  thing  would  be  different* 
So  that  I  doubt  whether  he  and  the  rest  of  men  could  discourse 
concerning  the  objects  of  sight,  or  have  any  communication  about 
colours,  their  appearances  being  so  wholly  different.  And  perhaps 
such  a  quickness  and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not  endure  bright 
sun-shine,  or  so  much  as  open  day-light;  nor  take  in  but  a  very 
small  part  of  any  object  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  neai? 
distance.  And  if  by  the  help  of  such  microscopical  eyes,  (if  I  may 
so  call  them,)  a  man  could  penetrate  &rther  than  ordinary  into  the 
secret  composition  and  radical  texture  of  bodies,  he  would  not 
make  any  great  advantage  by  the  change,  if  such  an  acute  sight 
would  not  serve  to  conduct  lum  to  the  market  and  exchange;  if  h^ 
could  not  see  things  he  was  to  avoid  at  a  convenient  distance,  nor 
distinguish  things  he  had  to  do  with  by  those  sensible  qualities 
others  do.  He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the  configurar- 
tion  of  the  minute  particles  of  the  spring  of  a  clock,  and  observe 
upon  what  peculiar  structure  and  impulse  its  elastic  motion 
depends,  would  no  doubt  discover  something  very  admirable* 
But  if  eyes  so  firajped  could  not  view  at  once  the  handj  and  th^ 
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diftracteis  of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  distance  see  what 
o'clock  it  wajs,  their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited  by  that 
aeuteneae;  which,  whilst  it  discovered  the  secret  contriyance  of  the 
parts  of  the  machine,  made  him  lose  its  nse. 

13.  Conjecture  about  epirite. — And  here  give  me  leave  to  propose 
an  extravagant  conjecture  of  mine,  viz.  that,  since  we  have  s(Hne 
reason  (if  there  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  report  of  things 
that  our  philosophy  cannot  account  for)  to  imagine  that  spirits  can 
assume  to  themselves  bodies  of  different  bulk,  figm'e^  and  conforma- 
tion of  ports;  whether  one  ^reat  advantage  some  of  them  have 
ever  us  may  not  lie  in  this,  &at  they  can  so  frame  and  diape  to 
ihemsrives  o^ns  of  sensation  or  perception  as  to  suit  them  to 
their  present  ^ign,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  object  they  would 
eonsiaer*  For,  how  much  would  that  man  exceed  all  others  in 
knowledge,  who  had  but  the  faculty  so  to  alter  the  structure  of  his 
eyes,  ^that  one  sense,)  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  several  d^rees 
of  vision,  which  the  assistance  of  glasses  (casually  at  first  lit  on) 
has  taught  us  to  conceive  I  What  wonders  would  he  discover  who 
eould  so  fit  his  eyes  to  all  sorts  of  objects,  as  to  see  when  he  pleased 
the  figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  blood  and 
other  juices  of  animals,  as  distinctly  as  he  does  at  other  times  the 
lihape  and  motion  of  the  animals  themselves  I    But  to  us,  in  our 

S resent  state,  unalterable  organs,  so  contrived  as  to  discover  the 
gure  and  motion  of  the  minute  pM*ts  of  bodies  whei^on  depend 
those  sensible  qualities  we  now  observe  in  them,  would  peihaps  he 
^  no  advantage.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made  them  so  as  is  best  for  us 
in  our  present  condition.  He  hath  fitted  us  for  the  neighboathood 
of  the  bodies  that  surround  us,  and  we  have  to  do  with;  and 
though  we  cannot,  by  the  faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  things,  yet  they  will  serve  us  well  enough  for  those 
ends  above  mentioned,  which  are  our  great  concernment.  I  beg 
my  readet^s  pardon  for  laying  before  him  so  wild  a  fancy  concern- 
ing the  ways  of  perception  in  beings  above  us:  but  how  extra- 
vagant soever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine  any  thing 
about  the  knowledge  of  angels  but  afiter  this  manner,  some  way  or 
6ther,  in  proportion  to  what  we  find  and  observe  in  ourselves.  And 
though  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  may  frame  creatures  with  a  thousand  otiier  fhculties  and  waysof 
perceiving  things  without  them  than  what  we  have,  yet  our  thoughts 
can  go  no  fitrther  than  our  own,  so  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  enlarge 
Our  very  guesses  beyond  the  ideas  received  from  our  own  sensation 
and  reflection.  The  supposition,  at  least,  that  angels  do  sometiines 
assume  bodies,  needs  not  startle  us,  since  some  of  the  most  ancient 
tod  most  learned  Fathers  of  the  church  seemed  to  believe  that  they 
had  bodies:  and  this  is  certain,  that  their  state  and  way  of  exist' 
ence  is  unknown  to  us. 

14*  Complex  ideas  of  euhstances. — ^But  to  return  to  the  matter  m 
hand,  the  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  and  the  ways  we  come  by 
them;  I  say,  Our  specific  ideas  of  substances  are  nothing  else  hut 
a  collection  of  a  certain  number  of  simple  ideas,  considered  m 
United  in  one  thing.    These  ideas  of  substances,  thon^  .they  art 
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commonly  called  ^^  simple  apprehensions/'  and  the  names  of  thenii 
^  simple  terms ; "  yet,  in  effect,  are  complex  and  compounded.  Thus 
the  idea  which  an  Englishman  signifies  by  the  name  ^^  swan,"  is 
white  colour,  long  neck,  red  beak,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and 
all  these  of  a  certain  size,  with  a  power  of  swimming  in  the  water^ 
and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noise ;  and  perhaps  to  a  man  who 
has  long  observed  ihose  kind  of  birds,  some  other  properties,  which 
all  terminate  in  sensible  simple  ideas,  aU  united  in  one  common 
subject. 

15.  Idea  of  qnritucd  stxbstanees  as  clear  as  of  bodiiu  substances.-^^ 
Besides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material  sensible  substances^ 
of  which  I  have  last  spoken,  by  the  simple  ideas  we  have  taken 
from  those  operations  of  our  own  minds,  which  we  experiment 
dsuly  in  ourselves,  as  thinking,  understanding,  willing,  knowings 
and  power  of  be^nning  motion,  &c  co-existing  in  some  sub* 
stance,  we  are  able  to  frame  the  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial 
spirit.  And  thus,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking,  pei^ 
ceiying,  liberty,  and  power  of  moving  themselves  and  other  thii^s^ 
we  have  as  clear  a  perception  and  notion  of  immaterial  substances 
as  we  have  of  material.  For,  putting  together  the  ideas  of  think'^ 
ing  and  willing,  or  the  power  of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal 
motion,  joined  to  substance,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  idea,  we 
have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit ;  and  by  putting  together  the 
ideas  of  coherent  solid  parts,  and  a  power  of  oeing  moved,  joined 
with  substance,  of  which  likewise  we  have  no  positive  idea,  we  have 
the  idea  of  matter.  The  one  is  as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  as  the 
other :  the  idea  of  thinking  and  moving  a  body  being  as  clear  and 
distmct  ideas  as  the  ideas  of  extension,  solidity,  and  being  moved. 
For  our  idea  of  substance  is  equally  obscure,  or  none  at  all,  in  both; 
it  is  but  a  supposed  I-know-not-what,  to  support  those  ideas  we 
call  ^^  accidents."  It  is  for  want  of  reflection  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  our  senses  show  us  nothing  but  noaterial  things.  Every 
act  of  sensation,  when  duly  considered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of 
both  parts  of  nature,  the  corporeal  and  spiritual.  For,  whilst  I 
know,  by  seeing  or  hearing,  &c.  that  there  is  some  corporeal  being 
without  me,  the  object  of  that  sensation,  I  do  more  certainly  know 
that  there  is  some  spiritual  being  within  me  that  sees  and  hears. 
This  I  must  be  convinced  cannot  be  the  action  of  bare  insensible 
matter,  nor  ever  could  be  without  an  immaterial  thinking  being. 

16.  No  idea  of  abstract  substance^ — By  the  complex  idea  of 
extended,  figured,  coloured,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  which 
K  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  from  the  idea  of  the  sul>- 
stance  of  body  as  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all :  nor,  after  all  the 
acquaintance  and  familiarity  which  we  imagine  we  have  with  mat* 
ter,  and  the  many  qualities  men  assure  themselves  they  perceive 
sod  know  in  bodies,  will  it,  perhaps,  upon  examination  be  foimd 
that  they  have  any  more  or  clearer  primary  ideas  belonging  to 
body  than  they  have  belonging  to  immaterial  spirit. 

17.  The  cohesion  of  solid  parts  and  impulse^  the  primary  ideas  of 
body, — The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body^  as  contrft* 
^ifttmguished  to  spirit,  are  the  cohesipu  of  solid,  jand  Gonseq^iieni]]r> 
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separable,  parte,  and  a  power  of  communicating  motion  by  impulse.. 
Tnese,  I  think,  are  the  original  ideas  proper  and  peculiar  to  body ;' 
for  figure  is  but  the  consequence  of  finite  extension. 

18.  Thinking  and  moiivitVy  the  primary  ideas  of  spirit. — The 
ideas  we  have  belonging  and  peculiar  to  spuit  are  thinking,  and 
will,  or  a  power  of  putting  body  into  motion  by  thoi^ht,  and,, 
which  is  consequent  to  it,  hberty.  For  as  body  cannot  but  com* 
municate  its  motion  by  impulse  to  another  body,  which  it  meets: 
with  at  rest ;  so  the  mind  can  put  bodies  into  motion,  or  forbear  to. 
do  so,  as  it  pleases.  The  ideas  of  existence,  duration,  and  mobility 
are  common  to  them  both. 

19.  Spirits  capable  of  motion, — There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  thought  strange  that  I  make  mobility  belong  to  spirit:  for, 
haying  no  other  idea  of  motion  but  change  of  distance  with  others 
beings  that  are  considered  as  at  rest ;  and  finding  that  spirits  as- 
well  as  bodies  cannot  operate  but  where  they  are,  and  that  spirits, 
do  Operate  at  seyeral  times  in  several  places,  I  cannot  but  attribute 
change  of  place  to  all  finite  spirits; — for  of  the  infinite  Spirit  I 
speak  not  here.  For,  my  soul,  being  a  real  being,  as  well  as  my 
body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  distance  with  any  other 
body  or  being  as  body  itself,  and  so  is  capable  of  motion.  And  if 
a  mathematician  can  consider  a  certain  distance  or  a  change  of 
that  distance  between  two  points,  one  may  certainly  conceive  a  dis- 
tance and  a  change  of  distance  between  two  spirits ;  and  so  con- 
ceive their  motion,  their  approach  or  removal,  one  from  another. 

20.  Every  one  finds  in  himself,  that  his  soul  can  think,  will,  and 
operate  on  his  body,  in  the  place  where  that  is ;  but  cannot  operate 
cm  a  body,  or  in  a  place,  an  hundred  miles  distant  from  it. 
Nobody  can  imagine,  that  his  soul  can  think  or  move  a  body  at 
Oxford,  whilst  he  is  at  London ;  and  cannot  but  know  that,  being 
miited  to  his  body,  it  constantly  changes  place  all  the  whole  jour- 
ney between  Oxford  and  London,  as  uie  coach  or  horse  does  that 
carries  him ;  and  I  think  may  be  said  to  be  truly  all  tibat  while  ia 
motion :  or,  if  that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afford  us  a  clear  idea 
6nough  of  its  motion,  its  being  separated  from  the  body  in  death,  I 
think,  will ;  for,  to  consider  it  as  going  out  of  the  body,  or  leaving 
it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its  motion,  seems  to  me  impossible. 

21.  If  it  be  said  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot  change  place, 
because  it  hath  none,  for  spirits  are  not  in  hcoj  but  ubi  ;  I  suppose 
that  way  of  talking  -will  not  now  be  of  much  weight  to  many  in  an 
age  that  is  not  much  disposed  to  admire,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by,  such  unintelli^ble  ways  of  speaking.  But  if  any  one 
thinks  there  is  any  sense  m  that  distinction,  and  that  it  is  appU^ 
cable  to  our  present  purpose,  I  desire  him  to  put  it  into  intelligible 
English,  and  then  from  thence  draw  a  reason  to  show  that  inunate^ 
rial  spirits  are  not  capable  of  motion.  Indeed,  motion  cannot  be 
attributed  to  God,  not  because  he  is  an  immatenal,  but  because  he 
is  an  infinite.  Spirit. 

\  22.  Idea  of  soul  and  body  compared. — Let  us  compare^  then,  our 
complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit  with  our  complex  idea  of  bodyi 
a^d  seq  whether  there  be  any  more  obscurity  in  one  than  in  thifr 
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hihet,  and  in  which  most.  Our  idea  of  body,  as  I  think.  Is  an 
extended  solid  substance,  capable  of  communicating  motion  bj 
impulse:  and  our  idea  of  soul,  as  an  immaterial  spirit,  is  of  a 
substance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power  of  exciting  motion  in  bodj^ 
by  will  or  thought.  These,  I  tmnk,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul 
and  body,  as  contra-distinguished;  and  now  let  us  examine  which 
has  most  obscurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  apprehended,  t 
know  that  people,  whose  thoughts  are  immersed  in  matter,  an4 
have  so  subjected  their  minds  to  their  senses  that  they  seldoi)^ 
reflect  on  any  thing  beyond  them,  are  apt  to  say,  they  oannot  com^t 
prebend  a  thinking  thing,  which  perhaps  is  true:  but  I  affirm^ 
when  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  comprehend  an 
extended  thing. 

23.  Cohesion  of  solid  parts  in  hody^  nH  hard  to  he  conceived  04 
Ainking  in  a  soul. — If  any  one  say,  he  knows  not  what  it  is  thinks 
in  him;  he  means,  he  knows  not  what  the  substance  is  of  that 
thinking  thing:  no  more,  say  I,  knows  he  what  the  substance  is  of 
that  solid  thing.  Farther,  if  he  says,  he  knows  not  how  he  thinks; 
I  answer.  Neither  knows  he  how  he  is  extended;  how  the  soli4 
parts  of  body  are  united  or  cohere  together  to  make  extension* 
For  though  the  pressure  of  the  particles  of  air  may  account  for 
the  cohesion  of  several  parts  of  matter  that  are  grosser  than  tha 
particles  of  air,  and  have  pores  less  than  the  corpuscles  of  air;  yet 
the  weight  or  pressure  (rf  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  f^ 
cause  of,  the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themselves.  And  if 
the  pressure  of  the  ether,  or  any  subtiler  matter  than  the  air,  may 
unite  and  hold  fast  together  the  parts  of  a  particle  of  air,  as  well 
as  other  bodies;  yet  it  cannot  mjie  bonds  for  itself,  and  hold  to-* 
gether  the  parts  that  make  up  every  the  least  corpuscle  of  that 
viaUria  subtilis.  So  that  that  hypothesis,  how  ingeniously  soever 
explained,  by  showing  that  the  parts  of  sensible  bodies  are  held 
together  by  the  pressure  of  other  external  insensible  bodies,  reaches 
not  the  pa^s  of  the  ether  itself;  and  by  how  much  the  more  evir 
dent  it  proves  that  the  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by 
the  external  pressure  of  the  ether,  and  can  have  no  other  conceiv- 
able cause  of  their  cohesion  and  union,  by  so  much  the  more  it 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  conoerning  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the 
corpuscles  of  the  ether  itself;  which  we  can  neither  conceive  with- 
out parts,  they  being  bodies  and  divisible;  nor  yet  how  their  parts 
cohere,  they  wanting  that  cause  of  cohesion  wmch  is  given  ot  th^ 
cohesion  of  the  parts  of  all  other  bodies. 

24.  But,  in  truth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid,  how  great 
soever,  can  be  no  intelligible  cause  of  the  cohesion  of  the  solid 
parts  of  matter.  For  though  such  a  pressure  may  hinder  the 
avulsion  of  two  polished  superficies  one  from  another,  in  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polished  marbles; 
yet  it  can  never,  in  the  least,  hinder  the  separation  by  a  motion,  in 
^  liue  parallel  to  those  surfaces.  Because  the  ambient  fluid,  having 
&  fall  liberty  to  succeed  in  each  point  of  space  deserted  by  a  lateral 
motion,  resists  such  a  motion  of  bodies  so  joined,  no  more  than  it 
should  resist  the  motion  of  that  body  were  it  on  all  sides  environed 
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by  that  fltud,  and  touched  no  other  bodj:  and  therefore,  if  there 
were  no  other  cause  of  cohesion,  all  parts  of  bodies  must  be  easily 
separable  by  such  a  lateral  sliding  motion.  For  if  the  preseore  o! 
the  ether  be  the  adequate  cause  of  cohesion,  wherever  that  cause 
operates  not,  there  can  be  no  cohesion.  And  since  it  cannot  ope- 
rate against  such  a  lateral  separation,  (as  has  been  showed,)  there^ 
fore  in  every  imaginarv  plane,  intersecting  any  mass  of  matter,  there 
could  be  no  more  cohesion^  than  of  two  polished  surfaoes,  which 
will  always,  notwithstanding  any  imaginable  pressure  of  a  fluid, 
easily  slide  one  from  another.  S>o  that  peihaps,  how  clear  an  idea 
soever  we  think  we  have  of  the  extension  of  body,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  cohesi<Hi  of  solid  parts,  he  that  shall  well  consider  it  in  his 
mind,  may  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to 
have  a  clear  idea  how  the  soul  thinks,  as  how  body  is  extended. 
For  since  body  is  no  farther  nor  otherwise  extended  than  by  Ihe 
union  and  cohesion  of  its  solid  parts,  we  shall  very  ill  comprdiend 
the  extension  of  body  without  understanding  wherein  consists  the 
imion  and  cohesion  of  its  parts;  which  seems  to  me  as  incompre- 
hensible as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how  it  is  performed. 

25.  I  allow  it  is  usual  for  most  people  to  w(»ider  how  any  one 
should  find  a  diflBculty  in  what  they  think  they  every  day  observe. 
^  Do  we  not  see,**  will  they  be  ready  to  say,"  the  parts  of  bodies  stick 
firmly  together?  Is  there  anv  tmng  more  comment  And  what 
doubt  can  there  be  made  of  it?  "  And  the  like  I  say  concerning 
thinking,  and  voluntary  motion:  Do  we  not  every  moment  experi-' 
ment  it  in  ourselves;  and  therefore  can  it  be  doubted?  The 
matter  of  fact  is  clear,  I  confess;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer 
look  into  it,  and  consider  how  it  is  done,  there,  I  think,  we  are  at  a 
loss,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  can  as  little  understand 
how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how  we  ourselves  perceive  or 
move.  I  would  have  any  one  intelligibly  explain  to  me,  how  the 
parts  of  ^old  or  brass  (that  but  now  in  nision  were  as  loose  from 
one  another  as  the  particles  of  water,  or  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass) 
come  in  a  few  moments  to  be  so  united,  and  adhere  so  strongly  one 
to  another,  that  the  utmost  force  of  men's  arms  cannot  separate 
them:  a  considering  man  wiU,  I  suppose,  be  here  at  a  losg  to  satisfy 
his  own  or  another  man's  understanding. 

26.  The  little  bodies  that  compose  that  fluid  we  call  ^^ water" 
are  so  extremely  small,  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  who,  by 
a  microscope,  (and  yet  I  have  heard  of  some  that  have  magnified 
to  10,000,  najr,  to  much  above  100,000  times,^  pretended  to  per- 
ceive their  distinct  bulk,  figure,  or  motion.  And  the  particles  of 
water  are  also  so  perfectly  loose  one  from  another,  that  the  least 
force  sensibly  separates  them;  nay,  if  we  consider  their  perpetual 
motion,  we  must  allow  them  to  have  no  cohesion  one  with  anotho*; 
and  yet  let  but  a  sharp  cold  come,  and  they  unite,  they  consolidatei 
rable.  He  that  could  find  the  bonds  that  tie  these  heaps  of  loose 
these  little  atoms  cohere,  and  are  not,  without  great  force,  8ep»* 
little  bodies  together  so  firmly,  he  that  could  make  known  the 
cement  that  makes  them  stick  so  fest  one  to  another,  would  dis- 
cover a  great  and  yet  unknown  secret:  and  yet,  wh^  that 
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done,  would  he  be  far  enough  from  making  the  extension  of  body 
(which  is  the  cohesion  of  its  solid  parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could 
shovf  wherein  consisted  the  union  or  consoliikition  of  the  parts  of 
those  bonds,  or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  least  particle  of  matter 
that  exists*  Whereby  it  at^eara,  that  this  primary  and  supposed 
obvious  quality  of  body  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  in«> 
comprehensibhe  as  any  thing  belonging  to  our  minds,  and  a  solid 
ext^ided  substance,  as  hard  to  be  conceived  a^  a  thinking  imma* 
terial  one,  whatever  difficulties  some  would  raise  against  it» 

27.  For,  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  further,  that  prosauroi 
which  is  brought  to  explain  the  coheedon  of  bodies,  is  as  uninte^ 
ligibie  as  the  cohesion  it8el£  For  if  matt^  be  considered,  aa  xi0 
doubt  it  is,  finite^  let  any  one  send  his  contemj^tion  to  the  ex^ 
treooitifis  of  the  universe,  and  there  see  what  conceivable  hoops^ 
what  bond,  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  mass  of  matter  in  so  close 
a  pressure  together,  from  whence  steel  has  its  firmness,  and  the 
parts  of  a  diamond  th^  hardness  and  indissolubility.  If  matter 
be  finite,  it  must  have  its  extremes ;  and  there  must  be  something 
to  hind^  it  from  scattering  asunder.  If,  to  avoid  this  diffioulty, 
any  one  will  throw  himselt  into  the  supposition  and  abyss  of  int 
finite  matter,  let  him  consider  what  light  he  thereby  brings  to  tha 
cohesion  o£  body ;  and  whether  he  be  ever  the  nearer  making  it 
mtelligible,  by  resolving  it  into  a  supposition  the  most  absurd  and 
most  inc<nnprehensible  of  all  other :  so  far  is  our  extension  of  body 
(which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts)  from  heiag  dearer, 
or  more  distinct,  when  we  would  inqidre  into  the  nature,  cause,  or 
manner  of  it,  than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

28.  Commumcation  of  motion  by  impulsey  or  by  tkoughty  equcdly 
inielliffible. — Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of  comt 
munication  of  motion  by  impulse ;  and  of  our  souls,  the  power  of 
exciting  motion  by  thought.  These  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the 
other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  experience  clearly  fiurmshes  us 
with :  but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this  is  done,  we  axe  equally 
in  the  dark.  For  in  the  conununication  of  motion  by  impulse, 
wherdn  as  much  motion  is  lost  to  one  body  as  is  got  to  the  other^ 
which  is  the  ordinariest  case,  we  can  have  no  other  conception  bnt 
of  the  pas»ng*^of  motion  out  of  one  body  into  another ;  which,  I 
think,  is  as  obscure  and  unconceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move  or 
stop  our  bodies  by  thought ;  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do; 
The  increase  of  motion  by  impulse,  which  is  observed  (nr  believed 
sometimes  to  happaa,  is  yet  harder  to  be  understood.  We  haye  by 
daily  experience  clear  evidence  of  motion  produced  both  by  impulse 
and  by  thought;  but  the  maim^  how,  hardly  comes  within  our 
C(»n{Hehension ;  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  in  both.  80  that,  hosFever 
we  consider  motion,  and  its  communication  either  from  body  or 
spirit,  the  idea  which  belongs  to  spirit  is  at  least  as  clear  as  thai 
which  belongs  to  body.  And  if  we  consider  the  active  power  of 
moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  "  motivity,"  it  is  much  clearer  in  spirit 
than  body,  since  two  bodies,  placed  by  one  another  at  rest,  vnll 
never  affcxrd  us  the  idea  of  a  power  in  tiie  one  to  move  the  other, 
but  by  a  borrowed  motion :  whereas  the  mind  every  day  affords 
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ideaft  of  an  actire  power  of  moving  of  bodies ;  and  therefore  it  19 
worth  our  consideration,  whether  active  power  be  not  the  proper 
attribute  of  spirits,  and  passive  power  of  matter.  Hence  may  be 
conjectured,  that  created  spirits  are  not  totally  separate  from  matter, 
}>ecapse  they  are  both  active  and  passive.  Pure  Spirit,  viz.  God,  is 
only  active ;  pure  matter  is  only  passive ;  those  beings  that  are  both 
active  and  passive,  we  may  judge  to  partake  of  both.  But  be  that 
•as  it  will,  I  think  we  have  as  many  and  as  dear  ideas  belonging  to 
spirit,  as  we  have  belonging  to  body,  the  substance  of  each  being 
equally  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in  spirit,  as  clear 
as  of  extension  in  body;  and  the  communication  of  motion  by 
thought,  which  we  attribute  to  spirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  by 
impmse,  which  we  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  experience  makes  us 
sensible  of  both  of  these,  though  our  narrow  understandings  can 
comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  mind  would  look  beyond  those 
original  ideas  we  have  from  sensation  or  reflection,  and  penetrate 
into  their  cause  and  manner  of  production,  we  find  still  it  discovers 
Tiothing  but  its  own  shortHsightedness. 

.  29.  To  conclude :  Sensation  convinces  us,  that  there  are  solid, 
extended  substances ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thinking  ones : 
experience  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  such  beings ;  and  that  the 
one  hath  a  power  to  move  body  by  impulse,  the  otner  by  thought; 
this  we  cannot  doubt  of.  Experience,  I  say,  every  moment  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  clear  ideas  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  But 
beyond  these  ideas,  as  received  from  their  proper  sources,  our  Acui- 
ties will  not  reach.  If  we  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature, 
causes,  and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extension  clearer 
than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any  farther, 
one  is  as  easy  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  to  con-* 
oeive  how  a  substance  we  know  not  should  by  thought  set  body 
into  motion,  than  how  a  substance  we  know  not  should  by  impulse 
set  body  into  motion.  So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  discover 
wherein  the  ideas  belonging  to  body  consist,  than  those  belonging 
to  spirit.  From  whence  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  the  simple 
ideas  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  boundanes 
of  our  thoughts ;  beyond  which,  the  mind,  whatever  efforts  it  would 
inake,  is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  die- 
coveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden  causes  of 
those  ideas. 

!  30.  Idea  of  body  and  spirit  compared. — So  that,  in  short,  the 
idea  we  have  of  spirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have  of  body, 
stands  thus :  The  substance  of  spirit  is  unknown  to  us ;  and  so  is 
the  substance  of  body  equally  unknown  to  us :  two  primary  quali- 
ties or  properties  of  body,  viz.  solid  coherent  parts  and  impulse,  we 
have  distinct  clear  ideas  of:  so  likewise  we  know  and  have  distmct 
dear  ideas  of  two  primary  qualities  or  properties  of  spirit,  viz. 
thinking,  and  a  power  of  action ;  i.  e.  a  power  of  begmning  or 
stopping  several  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have  also  tne  ideas  of 
several  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have  the  clear  distinct 
^deas  of  them:  which  qualities  are  but  the  various  modifications 
Qf.the  extension  of  cohering  soUd  parts  and  their  motion.    We 
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have  likewise  the  ideas  of  several  modes  of  thinking,  viz.  believing, 
doubting,  intending,  fearing,  hoping ;  all  which  are  but  the  several 
modes  of  thinking.  We  have  also  the  ideas  of  willing,  and  moving 
the  body  consequent  to  it,  and  with  the  body  itself  too ;  for,  as  has 
been  showed,  spirit  is  capable  of  motion. 

31.  The  notion  of  spirit  involves  no  more  diMcuUy  in  it  than  that 
of  body. — Lastly.  If  this  notion  of  immaterialspirit  may  have,  per-» 
haps,  some  diiBiculties  in  it  not  easy  to  be  explained,  we  have 
therefore  no  more  reason  to  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  such 
spirits,  than  we  have  to  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  body  be- 
cause the  notion  of  body  is  cumbered  with  some  difficulties  very 
hard  and  perhaps  impossible  to  be  explained  or  understood  by  us» 
For  I  would  fain  have  instanced  any  thing  in  our  notion  of  spirit 
more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than  the  very  notion  of 
body  includes  in  it ;  the  divisibility  in  infinitum  of  any  finite  exten- 
sion involving  us,  whether  we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  consequences 
impossible  to  be  explicated,  or  made  m  our  apprehensions  con-r 
sistent;  consequences  that  carry  greater  difficulty  and  more  ap^ 
parent  absurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  firom  the  notion  of  aa 
mimaterial  knowing  substance. 

32.  We  know  nothing  beyond  our  simple  ideas. — Which  we  are  not 
at  all  to  wonder  at,  since  we,  having  but  some  few  superficial  ideas 
of  things,  discovered  to  us  only  by  the  senses  firom  without,  or  by 
the  mind  reflecting  on  what  it  experiments  in  itself  within,  have 
no  knowledge  beyond  that,  much  less  of  the  internal  constitution 
and  true  nature  of  things,  being  destitute  of  faculties  to  attain  it. 
And  therefore  experimenting  and  discovering  in  ourselves  know- 
ledge and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  as  certainly  as  we  experi- 
ment or  discover  in  things  without  us  the  cohesion  and  separation 
of  solid  parts,  which  is  the  extension  and  motion  of  bodies ;  we 
have  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  notion  of  immaterial 
spirit,  as  with  our  notion  of  body ;  and  the  existence  of  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  For,  it  being  no  more  a  contradiction  that 
thinking  should  exist  separate  and  independent  from  solidity,  than 
it  is  a  contradiction  that  solidity  should  exist  separate  and  inde- 
pendent from  thinking,  they  being  both  but  simple  ideas,  inde-? 
pendent  one  from  another ;  and  having  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
in  us  of  thinking  as  of  solidity,  I  know  not  why  we  may  not  as 
well  allow  a  thinking  thing  without  solidity,  i.  e.  immaterial,  to 
exist,  as  a  solid  thing  without  thinking,  i.  e.  matter,  to  exist;  espe- 
cially since  it  is  no  harder  to  conceive  how  thinking  should  exist 
without  matter,  than  how  matter  should  think.  For  whensoever 
we  would  proceed  beyond  these  simple  ideas  we  have  from  sensa- 
tion atid  reflection,  and  dive  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  we 
fall  presently  into  darkness  and  obscurity,  perplexedness  and  diffi- 
culties ;  and  can  discover  nothing  farther  but  our  own  blindness 
and  ignorance.  But  whichever  of  these  complex  ideas  be  clearest, 
that  of  body  or  immaterial  spirit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  simple 
ideas  that  make  them  up  are  no  Other  than  what  we  have  received 
from  sensation  or  reflection ;  and  so  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas  of 
substances,  even  of  God  himself. 

'    33.  Idea  of  God.— For  if  we  examine  the  ide^  we  have  of  thei 
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incompreh^uible  supreme  Being,  we  shall  find,  that  we  come  by 
it  the  same  way ;  and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God 
and  separate  spirits  are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we  receiye 
firom  reflection :  v.  g.  having,  from  what  we  experiment  ia  our- 
selves, got  the  ideas  of  existence  and  duration,  of  knowledge  and 
power,  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  of  several  other  qualities 
and  powers  which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without ;  when 
we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  supreme 
Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  these  with  our  idea  of  infinity; 
and  so,  putting  them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God. 
For,  that  the  mind  has  such  a  power  of  enlarging  some  of  its  ideas, 
received  from  sensation  and  reflection,  has  b^n  already  showed. 

34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  some  few  things ;  and  some  of  them, 
or  all,  perhaps,  imperfectly ;  I  can  fitune  an  idea  of  knowing  twice 
as  many,  which  I  can  double  again  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  nam* 
ber;  and  thus  enlarge  my  idea  of  knowledge,  by  extending  its 
comprehension  to  all  things  existing  or  posuble.  The  same  also  I 
can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfectly ;  i.  e.  all  th^  qualities, 
powers,  causes,  consequences,  and  relations,  &c.  till  all  be  perfectly 
known  that  is  in  them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them ;  and  thus 
frame  the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundless  knowledge.  The  same  may 
also  be  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to  that  we  call  ^'  infinite ;''  and 
also  of  the  duraticm  of  existence,  without  beginning  or  end;  and 
so  firame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  being.  The  degrees  of  *  extent, 
wherein  we  ascribe  existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  all  other  perfec- 
tions, (which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of,)  to  that  Sovereign  Being 
which  we  call  ^^  God,"  being  all  boundless  and  infinite,  we  frame 
the  best  idea  of  him  our  minds  are  capable  of:  all  which  is  dome,  I 
say,  by  enlarging  those  simple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds  by  reflection,  or  by  our  senses  from  exterior 
things,  to  that  vastness  to  which  infinity  can  extend  them. 

35.  Idea  of  God. — For  it  is  infinity  which,  j(Hned  to  o«ir  ideas  of 
existence,  power,  knowledge,  &c.  makes  that  complex  idea  whereby 
we  represent  to  ourselves,  the  best  we  can,  the  supreme  Being. 
For  though  in  his  own  ess^ice,  which  certainly  we  do  not  know, 
(not  knowing  the  real  essence  of  a  pebble,  or  a  fly,  or  of  our  own 
selves,)  God  be  simple  and  uncompounded ;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  say 
we  have  no  other  idea  of  him  but  a  complex  one  of  existence, 
knowledge,  power,  happiness,  &c,  infinite  and  eternal:  which  are 
all  distinct  ideas,  and  some  of  them  being  relative  are  again  com- 
pounded of  others ;  all  which,  being,  as  has  been  i^own^  ori^nally 
got  fi*om  sensation  and  reflection,  go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion 
we  have  of  God. 

36.  No  ideas  in  our  complex  one  of  spirits^  but  those  got  jrM 
sensation  or  reflection. — This  farther  is  to  be  observed,  that  there 
is  no  idea  we  attribute  to  God,  bating  infinity,  which  is  not  also  a 
part  of  our  complex  idea  of  other  spirits.  Because,  bein^  capable 
of  no  other  simple  ideas  belonging  to  any  thing  but  body  bnt 
those  which  by  reflection  we  receive  from  the  operation  of  our  own 
minds,  we  can  attribute  to  spirits  no  other  but  what  we  receiTfl 

.*,™1^^  *^®  reading  of  the.«ixth ;  most  other  editions,  including  the  fourth  (foIio)i 
ofthe  Works,  read"  or."— BwT.  . 
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from  thence :  and  all  the  difference  we  can  put  between  them  in 
oar  contemplation  of  spirits,  is  only  in  the  several  extents  and 
degrees  of  their  knowledge,  power,  duration,  happiness,  &c.  For 
Uiat  in  our  ideas,  as  weU  of  spirits  as  of  other  things,  we  fii% 
restrained  to  those  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection,  is  evi- 
dent from  hence,  that  in  our  ideas  of  spirits,  how  much  soever 
advanced  in  perfection  beyond  those  of  bodies,  even  to  that  of 
infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner  wherein  they 
discover  their  thoughts  one  to  another :  though  we  must  necessa- 
rily conclude  that  separate  spirits,  which  are  beings  that  have  per- 
fecter  knowledge  and  greater  happiness  than  we,  must  needs  have 
idso  a  perfecter  way  of  communicating  their  thoughts  than  we  hav^ 
who  are  &in  to  make  use  of  corporeal  signs  and  particular  sounds, 
which  are  therefore  of  most  general  use,  as  being  the  best  an4 
quickest  we  are  capable  of.  But  of  immediate  conununication 
having  no  experiment  in  ourselves,  and  consequently  no  notion  of 
it  at  all,  we  have  no  idea  how  spirits  which  use  not  words  can 
with  quidoiess,  or,  much  less,  how  spirits  that  have  no  bodies  can, 
be  masters  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  communicate  or  conceal 
them  at  pleasure,  though  we  cannot  but  necessarily  suppose  they 
have  such  a  power. 

37.  Recapitulation. — And  thus  we  have  seen  what  kind  of  ideas 
we  have  of  substances  of  all  kinds,  wherein  they  consist,  and  how 
we  come  by  them.     From  whence,  I  think,  it  is  very  evident. 

First.  That  all  our  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  substances  are 
nothing  but  collections  of  simple  ideas,  with  a  supposition  of  some- 
thing to  which  they  belong,  aiid  in  which  they  subsist ;  though  of 
this  supposed  something  we  have  no  clear  distinct  idea  at  all. 

Secondly.  That  all  the  simple  ideas  that,  thus  united  in  one 
common  substratum,  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of  several  sorts 
of  substances,  are  no  other  but  such  as  we  have  received  from 
sensation  or  reflection.  So  that  even  in  those  which  we  think  we 
are  most  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  come  nearest  the  compre- 
hension of  our  most  enlarged  conceptions,  we  cannot  reach  beyond 
those  simple  ideas.  And  even  in  those  which  seem  most  remote 
from  all  we  have  to  do  with,  and  do  infinitely  surpass  any  thing  we 
can  perceive  in  ourselves  by  reflection,  or  discover  by  sensation  in 
other  things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  those  simple  ideas 
which  we  originally  received  from  sensation  or  reflection ;  as  is  evi* 
dent  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  angels,  smd  particularly  of 
God  himself. 

Thirdly.  That  most  of  the  simjde  ideas  that  make  up  our  com- 

Elex  ideas  of  substances,  when  truly  considered,  are  only  powers, 
owever  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for  positive  qualities ;  v.  g.  the 
greatest  part  of  uie  ideas  that  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  are 
yellowness,  great  weight,  ductility,  ftisibility,  and  solubility  in  aqiuz 
rejPWE,  ^c.  all  united  together  in  an  unknown  substratum  ;  all  which 
ideas  are  nothing  else  but  so  many  relations  to  other  substances, 
and  are  not  really  in  the  gold  considered  barely  in  itself,  though 
they  depend  on  those  real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  internal 
constitution,  whereby  it  has  a  fitness  differently  to  operate  and  be 
operated  on  by  several  other  substances* 
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NOTE  A.— Page  188. 

This  section,  which  was  intended  onlj  to  show  how  the  individuals  of  dig* 
iinct  species  of  substances  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  simple  ideas,  and  so  to 
baye  simple  names,  viz.  from  the  supposed  simple  substratum  or  substance^ 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  thipg  itself  in  which  inhere  and  from  which 
resulted  that  complication  of  ideas  bj  which  it  was  represented  to  us,  hath 
been  mistaken  for  an  account  of  the  idea  of  substance  in  general ;  and  as 
such  hath  been  reprehended  in  these  words  :  "  But  how  comes  the  general 
idea  of  substance  to  be  framed  in  our  minds  ?  Is  this  ^  hy  abstracting  and 
enlarging  simple  ideas  ?'  No :  '  but  it  is  bj  a  complication  of  many  simple 
ideas  together;  because,  not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist 
bj  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum  wherein 
they  do  subsist,  and  from  whence  they  do  result;  which  therefore  we  call 
mbstance*  And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be  said  for  the  being  of  sub* 
stances.  That  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  ?  Is  that 
custom  grounded  upon  true  reason  or  not?  If  not,  then  accidents  or 
modes  must  subsist  of  themselves  ;  and  these  simple  ideas  need  no  tor- 
toise to  suppwt  them ;  for  figures  and  colours,  &c.  would  do  well  enough 
of  themselves,  but  for  some  fancies  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to/' 

To  which  objection  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  our  author  answers 
thus:*  "  Herein  your  lordship  seems  to  charge  me  with  two  faults :  One, 
'  That  I  make  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be  framed,  not  by  abstract** 
ing  and  enlarging  simple  ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many  simple 
ideas  together;'  the  other,  as  if  I  had  said,  '  The  being  of  substance  had 
no  other  foundation  but  the  fancies  of  men/ 

**  As  to  the  first  of  these,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  yOur  lordship,  that  I 
say  in  more  places  than  one,  and  particularly  book  iii.  chap.  ill.  sect  6, 
and  book  i.  chap.  xi.  sect.  9,  where,  exprofesso^  I  treat  of  abstraction  and 
general  ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by  abstracting,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  tkat  of  substance  was  made  any  other 
way ;  however  my  pen  might  have  slij^ed,  or  the  negligence  of  expres- 
sion, where  I  might  have  something  else  than  the  general  idea  of  substance 
in  view,  might  make  me  seem  to  say  so. 

''  That  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  in  the  pas- 
sage your  lordship  quotes,  is  manifest  from  the  title  of  that  chapter,  which 
is,  '  Of  the  complex  ideas  of  substances.'  And  the  first  section  of  it, 
which  your  lordship  cites  for  those  words  you  have  set  down,  stands  thus:! 

"  In  which  words  I  do  not  observe  any  that  deny  the  general  idea  of 
substance  to  be  made  by  abstraction ;  nor  any  that  say,  it  is  made  hj  a 
complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together.  But  speaking  in  that  place 
of  the  ideas  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  man,  horse,  gold,  &c.  I  say 
they  are  made  up  of  certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas ;  which  combi- 
nations are  looked  upon,  each  of  them  as  one  simple  idea,  though  they  are 
many;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  substance^  though  made  up  of  modes> 
from  the  custom  of  supposing  a  substratum,  wherein  that  combination 
does  subsist.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an  account  of  the  ides 
of  distinct  substances,  such  as  oak,  elephant,  iron,  &c. ;  how,  though  they 
are  made  up  of  distinct  complications  of  modes,  yet  they  are  looked  on  as 
one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making  distinct  sorts  of  substances. 

^'  But  that  my  notion  of  substance  in  general  is  quite  different  from  these, 
and  has  no  such  combination  of  simple  ideas  in  it,  is  evident  from  the  inune- 
diate  following  words,  where  I  say,  *The  idea  of  pure  substance  in  general, 
is  only  a  supposition  of  we  know  not  what  support  of  such  qualities  as  are 

•  In  his  First  Letter  to  that  Biahop,  p.  27,  &c.  f  The  paragraph  quoted  is  the 

first  in  page  188.— Edit.  • 
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capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us/*  And  these  I  plainly  distinguish 
all  along,  particularly  where  I  say,  *  Whatever  therefore  be  the  secret  and 
abstract  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular 
distinct  substances  are  nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas, 
eo-existing  in  such,  though  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the> 
whole  subsist  of  itself.' 

"The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge  is,  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  substance 
to  be  doubtful,  or  rendered  itso  by  the  imperfect  and  ill-grounded  idea  I  have 
given  of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  ground  not  the  being,  but 
the  idea,  of  substance  on  our  accustoming  ourselves  to  suppose  some  sub- 
stratum; for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I  speak  there,  and  not  of  the  being  of 
substance.  And  having  everywhere  a££rmed  and  built  upon  it,  That  a  man 
is  a  substance,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  question  or  doubt  of  the  being  of 
substance,  till  I  can  question  or  doubt  of  my  own  being.  Farther,  I  say, 
'Sensation  convinces  us,  that  there  are  solid,  extended  substances ;  and  reflec- 
tion, that  there  are  thinking  ones.'f  So  that  I  think  the  being  of  substance 
is  not  shaken  by  what  I  have  said ;  and  if  the  idea  of  it  should  be,  yet  (the 
beingof  things  depending  not  on  our  ideas)  the  6em^  of  substance  would  not 
be  at  all  shaken  by  my  saying,  we  had  but  an  obscure  imperfect  idea  of  it, 
and  that  that  idea  came  from  our  accustoming  ourselves  to  suppose  some  sub- 
stratum ;  or  indeed,  if  I  should  say,  we  had  no  idea  of  substance  at  all. 
For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be 
in  nature,  of  which  we  have  no  ideas.  For  example :  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  there  are  distinct  species  of  separate  spirits,  of  which  yet  we  have  no 
distinct  ideas  at  all;  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  spirits  have  ways  of  com- 
municating their  thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it  at  all. 

''The  being  then  of  substance  being  safe  and  secure,  notwithstanding  any 
thing  I  have  said,  let  us  see  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  so  too.  Your  lord- 
ship asks,  with  concern,  'And  is  this  all  indeed  that  is  to  be  said  for  the  being^ 
(if  your  lordship  please,  let  it  be  the  'idea')  'of  substance,  that  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  ?  Is  that  custom  grounded  upon  true  reason  > 
or  no?'  I  have  said  that  it  is  grounded  upon  this,  'That  we  cannot  conceive 
howsimple  ideas  of  sensible  qualitiesshould  subsist  alone;  and  therefore  we 
suppose  them  to  exist  in,  and  to  be  supported  by,  some  common  subject ; 
which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  substance  J^  Which  I  think  is  a  true 
reason,  because  it  is  the  same  your  lordship  grounds  the  supposition  of  a  sub- 
stratum on  in  this  very  page ;  even  on  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions, 
that  modes  and  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves.  So  that  I  have  the 
good  luck  here  again  to  agree  with  your  lordship,  and  consequently  conclude  I 
have  your  approbation  in  this,  That  the  substratum  to  modes  or  accidents, 
which  is  our  idea  of  substance  in  general,  is  founded  in  this, — that  we  cannot 
conceive  how  modes  or  accidents  can  subsist  by  themselves.'" 

NOTE  B.— Page  188. 

From  this  paragraph  there  hath  been  raised  an  objection  by  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  as  if  our  author's  doctrine  here  concerning  ideas  had  almost  dis«^ 
carded  substance  out  of  the  world;  his  words  in  this  second  paragraph  being 
brought  to  prove,  that  he  is  "one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reason- 
ing, that  have  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world."  To  which  our  author  replies :  §  "This,  my  lord,  is  an  accusation 
vhich  your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead 
to;  because  I  do  not  understand  what  it  is '  almost  to  discard  substance  out  of 
the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.'    K  your  lordship  means  by  it^  that  I  deny 

*  Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii.  sect.  2.  f  Ibid.  sect.  29.  t  Ibid.  sect.  4.  §  In  his 

First  Lettjir  to  that  Bishop,  p.  6,  &c. 
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or  doabt  that  there  is  in  the  world  any  such  thing  as  sabstance,  that  your 
lordship  will  acquitmeof  when  your  lordship  looks  again  in  this  twenty-third 
chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  you  have  cited  more  than  once,  where  you 
will  find  these  words,  sect.  4 :  '  When  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort 
of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse,  stone,  &c.  though  the  idea  we  hayeof  either 
of  them  be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several  simple  ideas  of 
sensible  qualities,  which  we  use  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  korse  or 
iiane;  yet  because  we  cannot  conceiye  how  they  should  subsist  alone,  ncnr  one 
in  another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some  common 
subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  stAstanee;  diough  it  be  ob- 
tain we  haye  no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a  sapp<»t.' 
And  again,  sect.  5 :  '  Thesame  happens  concerning  Reoperations  of  the  mind, 
viz.  thinking,  reasoning,  fearing,  &c.  which  we,  considering  not  to  subast  of 
themselves,  norapprehendinghow  they  can  belong  tobody,  or  be  produced  by 
it,  are  apt  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  cafl 
tpirii;  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of 
matter,  but  something  wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities  which  affectour 
senses  do  subsist,  by  supposing  a  substance,  wherein  thinking,  knowing, 
doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.  do  subsist,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion 
of  the  nature  or  substance  of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body;  though  one  being 
supposed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple 
ideas  we  have  from  without,  and  the  other  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of 
what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  operations  which  we  experiment  in 
ourselves  vnthin/    And  again,  sect.  6 :  ^Whatever  therefore  be  the  secret 
natureof  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  distinct  sub- 
stances are  nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in 
such,  though  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of 
itself.'    And  I  farther  say  in  the  same  section,  *  That  we  suppose  these  com- 
binations to  rest  in  and  to  be  adherent  to  that  unknown,  common  subject, 
which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  else.'  And  [sect.  3}  that  ^our  complex  ideas 
of  substances,  besides  all  those  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the 
confused  idea  of  something  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  subsist; 
and  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  substance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing 
having  such  or  such  qualities;  as,  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured, 
and  capable  of  motion  ;  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking. 
-    '*  *•  These  and  the  like  fashions  of  speaking  intimate,  that  the  substance 
is  supposed  always  something  besides  the  extension,  figure,  solidity,  motion, 
thinking,  or  other  observable  idea,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is.' 

'V  Our  idea  of  body,'  I  say,  <  is  an  extended,  solid  substance;  and  our  idea 
of  our  souls  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks.'*  So  that  as  long  as  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  body  or  spirit  in  the  world,  I  have  done  nothing  towards  the 
'  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.'  Nay,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  simple  idea  or  sensible  quality  left,  according  to  my  way  of 
arguing,  substance  cannot  be  discarded,  because  all  simple  ideas,  all  sensible 
qualities,  carry  with  them  a  supposition  of  a  substratum  to  exist  in,  and  of  a 
Substance  wherein  they  inhere;  and  of  this  that  whole  chapter  is  so  full,  that 
I  challenge  any  one  who  reads  it  to  think  I  have  '  almost,'  or  one  jot,  '  dis- 
carded substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.'  And  of  this,  many 
korse,  suHy  watery  iron,  dtamondy  S^c,  which  I  have  mentioned  of  distinct 
sorts  of  substances,  will  be  my  witnesses  as  long  as  any  such  thing  remains 
in  being;  of  which  I  say,  ^  that  the  ideas  of  substances  are  such  combina-* 
tions  of  simple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  represent  distinct  particular  things, 
subsisting  by  themselves,  in  which  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  always  the  first  and  chief.' f 

*  Book  ii.  chap,  zxiii.  sect.  22,  -    f  Ibid.  dhap.  xzi.  sect  6. 
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*'  If  by  *  almost  discarding  substance  ont  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world,' joor  lordship  means,  that  I  have  destroyed  andalmost  discarded  the 
true  idea  we  hare  of  it,  by  calling  it  a  substmtum,  ^a  supposition  of  we  know 
not  what  support  of  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in 
08,' '  on  obscure  relative  idea ;'  *  '  that  without  knowing  i^hat  it  is,  it  is  that 
which  supports  accidents ;  so  that  of  substance,  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is, 
bat  only  a  confused,  obscure  one  of  what  it  does ; '  f — ^I  must  confess  this  and 
the  like  I  have  said  of  oar  idea  of  substance ;  and  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
conyinced  by  your  lordship,  or  any  body  else,  that  I  have  spoken  too  meanly 
of  it.  He  that  would  show  me  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  substance, 
would  do  me  a  kindness  I  should  thank  him  for.  But  this  is  the  best  I  can 
hitherto  find,  either  in  my  own  thoughts  or  in  the  books  of  logicians ;  for 
their  account  or  ideaof  it  is,  that  it  is  ens,  or  res  per  se  subsistensj  ei  suhstans 
Mcideniibus  ;  which,  in  effect,  is  no  more  but  that  substance  is  a  being  or 
thing;  or,  in  shorty  something  they  know  not  what,  or  of  which  they  have 
no  clearer  idea,  than  that  it  is  something  which  supports  accidents,  or  other 
simpleideas  or  modes,  andis  not  supported  itself  as  a  mode  or  an  accident.  So 
that  I  do  not  see  but  Burgersdicius,  Sanderson,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  logi* 
cians,  must  be  reckoned  with  '  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning, 
who  haveahnost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.' 

*^  Bat  supposing,  my  lord,  that  I,  or  these  gentlemen,  logicians  <^  note  in 
the  schools,  should  own,  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect,  obscure,  inadequate 
idea  of  substance ;  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  charge  us  with  discard* 
ing  substance  out  of  the  world  ?  For  what '  almost  discarding,'  and  'reason- 
able part  of  the  world,'  n^gnifies,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend. 
Bntlet^aImo8t,'and' reasonable  part,' signify  here  what  they  will,  for  I  dare 
say  your  lordship  meant  something  by  them ;  would  not  your  lordship  think 
yoa  were  a  little  hardly  dealt  with,  if  for  acknowledging  yourself  to  have  a 
Tery  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  Grod,  or  of  several  other  things  which 
inthis  very  treatise  you  confess  our  understandings  come  short  in  and  cannot 
comprehend,  you  should  be  accused  to  be  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  have 
almostdiscarded  God,  or  those  other  mysterious  things,  whereof  you  contend 
we  have  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  ideas,  out  of  the  reasonable  world  ? 
Fori  suppose  yourlordshipmeansby 'almost  discarding  out  of  the  reasonable 
world,' something  that  is  blamable,  for  it  seems  not  to  be  inserted  for  a  com** 
mendation ;  and  yet  I  think  he  deserves  no  blame  who  owns  the  having  im* 
perfect,  inadequate,  obscure  ideas,  where  he  has  no  better.  However,  if  it  be 
inferred  from  thence,  thateither he  almost  excludes  those  things  out  of  being, 
orout(^  rational  discourse,  if  that  be  meant  by  Hhe  reasonable  world;'  forthe 
irst  of  these  will  not  hold,  because  the  being  of  things  in  the  world  depends 
not  on  our  ideas ;  the  latter  indeed  is  true  in  some  degree,  but  is  no  fault:  for 
it  is  certain-,  that  where  we  have  imperfect,  inadequate,  confused,  obscure 
ideas,  we  cannot  discourse  and  reason  about  those  things  so  well,  fully, 
and  clearly,  bs  if  we  had  perfect,  adequate,  clear,  and  distinct  ideas.'' 

Other  objections  are  made  against  the  following  parts  of  this  paragraph 
hy  that  reverend  prelate,  viz.  the  repetition  of  the  story  of  the  Indian 
philosopher,  and  the  talking  like  children  about  substance.  To  which 
our  author  replies : 

^  Your  Icnrdship,  I  must  own,  with  great  reason,  takes  notice  that  I 
paralleled  more  than  once  our  idea  of  substance  with  the  Indian  phno- 
sopher's  he-knew-not-what,  which  supported  the  tortoise,  &c. 

'^This  repetition  is,  Iconfess,  afault  in  exact  writing;  butlhaving  acknow- 
ledged  and  excused  it  in  these  words  in  my  Preface:  'I  am  not  ignorant  how 
fittle  I  herein  consult  my  own  reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  my  Essay  go 
-        *  Books.  cha|r.  xxiii.  sect.  i. — ^iii.  f  Ibid.  chap.  xiii.  sect. T9. 
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with  a  fault  so  apt  to  disgust  the  most  judicious,  who  are  always  the  mc^t 
readers : '  and  there  farther  add,  that  *  I  did  not  publish  my  Essay  for  such 
great  masters  of  knowledge  as  your  lordship ;  but  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own 
size,  to  whom  repetitions  might  be  sometimes  useful :'  it  would  not  therefore 
have  been  besides  your  lordship's  generosity  (who  were  not  intended  to  be 
provoked  by  this  repetition)  to  have  passed  by  such  a  fault  as  this,  in  one 
who  pretends  not  beyond  the  lower  rank  of  writers :  but  I  see  your  lord- 
ship would  have  me  exact  and  without  any  faults ;  and  I  wish  I  could  be 
so,  the  better  to  deserve  your  lordship's  approbation. 

"  My  saying  that  ^  when  we  talk  of  substance,  we  talk  like  children  who, 
being  asked  a  question  about  something  which  they  know  not,  readily  give 
this  satisfactory  answer,  that  it  is  something,'  your  lordship  seems  mightily 
to  lay  to  heart  in  these  words  that  follow :  *  If  this  be  the  truth  of  the 
case,  we  must  still  talk  like  children ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  can  be 
remedied.  For  if  we  cannot  come  at  a  rational  idea  of  substance,  we 
can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go  upon  in  this  debate.' 

^*  If  your  lordship  has  any  better  and  distincter  idea  of  substance  than  mine 
is,  which  I  have  given  an  accoimt  of,  your  lordship  is  not  at  all  concerned  i&- 
what  I  have  there  said ;  butthose  whose  idea  of  substance,  whether  a  rational 
or  notrational  idea,  is  like  mine,  something,  he  knows  not  what,  mustinthat^ 
with  me,  talk  like  children,  when  they  speak  of  something,  they  know  not 
what.  For  a  philosopher  that  says,  'That  which  supports  accidents  is  some- 
thing, he  knows  not  what ;'  and  a  countryman  that  says,  ^  The  foundation  of 
the  great  church  at  Haarlem  is  supported  by  something,  he  knows  not  what*/ 
and  a  child  that  stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mother's  muff,  and  says  hestands^ 
upon  something,  he  knows  not  what;  in  this  respect  talk  all  three  alike.  But 
if  the  countryman  knows  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Haarlemis  sup- 
ported by  a  rock,  as  the  houses  about  Bristol  are  ;  or  by  gravel,  as  the 
houses  about  London  are;  or  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam 
are;  it  is  plain,  that  then,  having  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that 
supports  the  church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  matter  as  achild ;  nor  will  heof the 
support  of  accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  idea  of  it  than 
that  it  is  barely  something.  But  as  long  as  we  think  like  children  in  cases 
where  our  ideas  are  no  clearer  nor  distincter  than  theirs,  I  agree  with  your 
lordship,  that  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  remedied  but  thatwe  must  talklike 
them." 

Farther,  the  bishop  asks,  Whether  there  be  nodifference  between  the  bare 
being  of  a  thing,  and  its  subsistence  by  itself?  To  which  our  author  answers,* 
"  Yes ;  but  what  will  that  do  to  prove  that, '  upon  my  principles,  we  can  come 
to  no  certainty  of  reason  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance  ?'  You 
seem  by  this  question  to  conclude,  that  the  idea  of  a  thing  that  subsists  by 
itself  is  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  substance ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  Is  the 
idea  of  the  manner  of  subsistence  of  a  thing  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself?  If  it 
be  not,  we  may  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have 
none  but  a  very  obscure  and  confused  one  of  the  thing.  For  example:  I  tell 
your  lordship,  thatlknow  a  thing  that  cannot  subsist  without  a  support,  and 
Iknow  another  thingthat  does  subsist  without  a  support,  and  say  no  more  of 
them;  can  you,  by  having  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  having  a  support 
and  not  having  a  support,  say  that  you  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the 
thing  that  I  know  which  has,  and  of  the  thing  that  I  know  which  has  not,  a 
support  ?  If  your  lordship  can,  I  beseech  you  to  give  me  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  these,  which  I  only  call  by  the  genersd  name  Hhings,'  that  have 
or  have  not  supports ;  for  such  there  are,  and  such  I  shall  give  your  lordship 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  of,  when  you  shall  please  to  call  upon  me  for  them; 
though  I  think  your  lordship  will  searce  find  them  by.the  general  and 

•  Mr.  Locke's  Third  Letter,  p.  3S1. 
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confused  idea  of  things,  nor  in  the  clearer  and  more  distinct  idea  of  having 
or  not  haying  a  support. 

"To  show  a  blind  man  that  he  has  no  clear  distinct  idea  of  scarlet,  Ltell 
him  that  his  notion  of  it  that  it  is  a  thing  or  being^  does  not  prove  he  has 
anj  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  it;  but  barely  that  he  takes  it  to  be  something, 
he  knows  not  what.  He  replies,  that  he  knows  more  than  that,  v.  g.  he 
knows  that  it  subsists  or  inheres  in  another  thing.  *  And  is  there  no  differ- 
ence,' says  he,  in  your  lordship's  words,  *  between  the  bare  being  of  a  thing, 
and  its  subsistence  in  another?'  'Yes,'  say  I  to  him ;  'a  great  deal,  they  are 
veiy  different  ideas.  But  for  all  that,  you  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
scarlet,  not  such  an  one  as  I  have,  who  see  and  know  it,  and  have  another 
kind  of  idea  of  it  besides  that  of  inherence.' 

^  Your  lordship  has  the  idea  of  subsisting  by  itself,  and  therefore  you  con- 
clude you  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that  subsists  by  itself; 
which  methinks  is  all  one  as  if  your  countryman  should  say  he  hath  an  idea 
of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  is  a  tree  of  a  nature  to  need  no  prop  to  lean  on 
for  its  support;  therefore  he  has  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Leba- 
non :  which  clear  and  distinct  idea,  when  he  comes  to  examine,  is  nothing 
hut  a  general  one  of  a  tree  with  which  his  indetermined  idea  of  a  cedar  is 
confounded.  Just  so  is  the  idea  of  substance,  which,  however  called  clear 
and  distinct,  is  confounded  with  the  general  indetermined  idea  of  somethiug. 
^ut  suppose  that  the  manner  of  subsisting  by  itself  give  us  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  substance,  how  does  that  prove  Hhat,  upon  my  principles,  we 
can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reason  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance 
in  the  world?'  which  is  the  proposition  to  be  proved." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OP  COLLECTIVE  IDEAS  OP  SUBSTANCES. 

1.  One  idea. — ^Besides  these  complex  ideas  of  several  single  sub- 
stances, as  of  man,  horse,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c.  the  mind  hath 
also  ^^complex  collective  ideas"  of  substances;  which  I  so  caU, 
because  such  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  particular  substances  con- 
sidered together,  as  united  into  one  idea,  and  which  so  joined  are 
looked  on  as  one;  v.  g.  the  idea  of  such  a  collection  of  men  as 
make  an  army,  though  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  distinct 
substances,  is  as  much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  a  man:  and  the 
great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  signified  by  the 
name  ^^  world,"  is  as  much  one  idea  as  the  idea  of  any  the  least 
partide  of  matter  in  it;  it  sufficing  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that 
it  be  considered  as  one  representation  or  picture,  though  made  up 
ofever  80  many  particulars. 

2.  Made  by  the  power  of  composing  in  the  mind. — These  collec- 
tive ideas  of  substances  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of  composi- 
tion, and  uniting,  severally,  either  simple  or  complex  ideas  into 
one,  as  it  does  by  the  same  faculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of  par- 
ticular substances,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  divers  simple 
ideas  united  in  one  substance:  and  as  the  mind,  by  putting  toge- 
ther the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  collective  mode  or 
complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a  score,  or  a  gross,  &c.  so  by  put- 
ting together  several  particular  substances,  it  makes  collective 
ideas  of  substances^  as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  swarm,  i^  Gxtjj  a 
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fleet;  each  of  which  every  one  finds  that  he  reiNresefits  to  his 
own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one  view;  and  so  under  that  notion  con-* 
jsidfifs  those  several  things  as  perfectly  one,  as  one  ship,  or  one 
atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive  how  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  should  make  one  idea,  than  how  a  man  should  make  one  idea; 
it  being  as  easy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  consider  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to  unite  into  one 
particular  all  the  distinct  ideas  that  make  up  the  composition  of  a 
man,  and  consider  them  all  together  as  one« 

3.  All  artificial  things  are  collective  ideas. — ^Amongst  such  kind 
of  collective  ideas,  are  to  be  counted  most  part  of  artificial  things, 
at  least  such  of  them  as  are  made  up  of  distinct  substances:  and 
in  truth,  if  we  consider  all  these  collective  ideas  aright,  as  ^^aitny, 
constellation,  universe,"  as  they  are  united  into  so  many  single 
ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial  draughts  of  the  mind,  bringbg 
things  very  remote,  and  independent  on  one  another,  into  one 
view,  the  better  to  contemplate  and  discourse  of  them,  united  into 
one  conception,  and  signified  by  one  name.  For  there  arc  no 
things  so  remote,  nor  so  contrary,  which  the  mind  cannot,  by  this 
iart  of  composition,  bring  into  one  idea,  as  is  visible  in  that  signi- 
fied by  the  name  "imi verse.'' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  BEIiATIONv 

1.  Relation^  what — ^Besides  the  ideas,  whether  simple  or  com- 
plex, that  the  mind  has  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  there 
are  others  it  gets  fi*om  their  comparison  one  with  another.  The 
understanding,  in  the  consideraticm  of  any  thing,  is  not  confined 
to  that  precise  object t  it  can  carry  any  idea,  as  it  were,  bey(Mui 
itself,  or,  at  least,  look  beyond  it,  to  see  how  it  stands  in  con- 
formity to  any  other.  When  the  nund  so  considers  one  thmg, 
that  it  does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to  and  set  it  by  another,  and 
Carry  its  view  from  one  to  the  other:  this  is,  as  the  words  import, 
** relation'*  and  ** respect;"  and  the  denominations  given  to  posi- 
tive things,  intimating  that  respect,  and  serving  as  marks  to  lead 
the  thou^its  beyond  the  subject  itsdf  denominated  to  sometfaiBg 
distinct  fi'om  it,  are  what  we  call  ^rdatives;"  and  the  thii^  so 
bft)ught  togiether,  ^related."  Thus,  when  the  tmnd  considers 
Caius  as  such  a  positive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into  that  idea,  baft 
what  really  exists  in  Caius;  r.  g.  when  I  consider  him  as  man, 
I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but  the  complex  idea  of  the  species 
man.  So  likewise,  when  I  say,  "Caius  is  a  white  man,*'  I  have 
nothing  but  the  bare  oonsideration  of  man  who  hath  that  white 
colouT.  But  when  I  give  Caius  the  name  "husband,"  I  intiaiate 
some  othet  person;  and  when  I  give  him  the  name  "whiter,''  I 
intimate  some  other  thing:  in  both  oases  my  thought  is  led  to 
sometMng  beyond  Caius,  i|,nd  there  are  two  things  brought  into 
considearation.  And  since  a/ny  idea,  whether  sioiple  or  complex, 
«nay  be  the  oocariott  why  the  mind  tiius  brings  two  things  toge* 


iketf  and>  m  it  were,  takes  a  view  of  them  at  onee,  though  still 
considered  as  distinct;  therefore  any  of  our  ideas  may  be  the 
foundatbn  of  relation.  As  in  the  above-mentioned  instance,  the 
contract  and  ceremony  of  marriage  with  Sempronia,  is  the  occasion. 
of  the  denomination  or  relation  of  husband ;  and  the  colour  white, 
the  occasion  why  he  is  said  whiter  than  free-stone. 

2.  Melations  wWwid  eorrelaUve  termsj  not  easily  perceived. — 
These,  and  the  like  relations,  expressed  by  relative  terms,  that  have 
others  answering  them  with  a  reciprocal  mtimation,  as  '^  &ther  and 
son,  Ug^er  and  less,  cause  and  ^ect,"  are  very  obvious  to  every 
one ;  and  every  body,  at  first  sight,  perceives  the  relation.  For 
^^&ther  asd  son,  husband  and  wife,"  and  such  other  correlative 
terms,  seem  so  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another,  and,  through  custom, 
do  60  readily  chime  and  answer  one  to  another  in  people's  memo-^ 
riea,  tjiat,  upon  the  naming  (Neither  of  them,  the  thoughts  are  pre- 
sently carried  beyond  the  thing  so  named ;  and  nobody  overlooks 
or  doubts  of  a  relation  where  it  is  so  plainly  intimated.  But 
where  limguages  have  failed  to  give  correlative  names,  there  the 
relation  is  not  always  so  easily  taken  notice  o£  ''  Concubine"  is,  no 
doubt,  a  relative  name  as  well  as  '^  wife  :'^  but  in  languages  where 
this  and  the  like  words  have  not  a  correlative  tca'm,  there  peo{de 
are  not  so  apt  to  take  them  to  be  so,  as  wanting  that  evident  mark 
of  relation  which  is  between  correlatives,  which  seem  to  explain 
one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exist  but  together.  Hence  it 
is  that  many  of  those  names  which,  duly  considered,  do  include 
evident  relations,  have  been  called  '^  external  denominations.^! 
But  all  names,  iJiat  are  more  than  empty  sounds,  must  signify 
some  idea  which  is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is 
sf^lied ;  and  then  it  is  positive,  and  is  looked  on  as  united  to  and 
existttig  in  the  thing  to  which  the  denomination  is  given :  osc  else 
it  arises  from  the  respect  the  mind  finds  in  it  to  something  dis^ 
tinot  from  it  with  wtuch  it  considers  it ;  and  then  it  includes  a 
relation. 

3.  Some  seemingly  absolute  terms  contain  relations, —  Anc^Jier 
sort  of  ^dative  terms  there  is,  which  are  not  looked  on  tp  be  either 
relative  or  so  much  as  external  denominations ;  which  yet,  under 
the  fftrm  and  appeai!ance  of  signifying  isomething  absolute  in  the 
subject,  do  eonceal  a  tacit,  though  less  observable  relation.  Such 
sie  the  seemingly  positive  terms  of  '^(dd,  great,  imperfeot,"  &g^ 
whereof  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  the  follower 
ing  chapters. 

4.  Relation  different  from  the  thinffs  related. — This  farther  may 
be  observed,  that  the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  same  in  men  who 
have  far  different  ideas  of  the  things  that  are  related,  or  that  ar« 
thus  compared ;  v.  g.  those  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  a  man, 
loay  yet  agree  in  the  nodon  of  a  father :  which  is  a  notion  superin- 
duced to  tbe  siibfitance,  or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that 
thing  ealliod  ^^man,"  whereby  he  contributed  to  the  generation  of 
one  of  his  own  kind,  let  man  be  what  it  will. 

5.  Change  of  relation  may  he  wiiJioiU  any  change  in  the  subject— r- 
The  nalaice  therefore  of  ri^tion  consists  m  the  rderring  or  jsosnr 
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Kring  two  things  one  to  another ;  from  which  compariBon  one  or' 
th  comes  to  be  denominated.  And  if  either  of  those  things  be 
removed  or  cease  to  be,  the  relation  ceases^  and  the  denoniination 
consequent  to  it,  though  the  other  receive  in  itself  no  alteration  at 
all :  V.  g.  Caius,  whom  I  consider  to-day  as  a  father,  ceases  to  be 
so  to-morrow,  only  by  the  death  of  his  son,  without  any  alteration 
made  in  himself.  Nay,  barely  by  the  mind's  changing  the  object, 
to  which  it  compares  any  thing,  the  same  thing  is  capable  of  having 
contrary  denommations  at  the  same  time :  v.  g.  C^us,  compared 
to  sevc^  persons,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  older  and  younger, 
stronger  and  weaker,  &c. 

6.  Belation  only  betwixt  two  things. — Whatsoever  doth  or  can 
exist,  or  be  considered  as  one  thing,  is  positive :  and  so  not  only 
simple  ideas  and  substances,  but  modes  also,  are  positive  beings ; 
though  the  parts  of 'which  they  consist  are  very  often  relative  one 
to  another ;  but  the  whole  together  considered  as  one  thing,  and 
producing  in  us  the  complex  idea  of  one  thing,  whidi  idea  is  m  cor 
minds  as  one  picture,  though  an  aggregate  of  divers  parts  and 
under  one  name,  it  is  a  positive  or  absolute  thing  or  idea.  Thus  a 
triangle,  though  the  parts  thereof,  compared  one  to  another,  be 
relative,  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a  positive  absolute  idea.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  family,  a  tune,  &c.  for  there  can  be  no  rela- 
tion but  betwixt  two  things,  considered  as  two  things.  There  must 
always  be  in  relation  two  ideas,  or  things,  either  in  themselves 
really  separate,  or  considered  as  distinct,  and  then  a  ground  or  occa- 
sion for  their  comparison. 

7.  All  thinas  capable  of  relation. — Concerning  relation  in 
general,  these  things  may  be  considered : — 

First.  That  there  is  no  one  thing,  whether  simple  idea,  sub- 
stance, mode,  or  relation,  or  name  or  either  of  them,  which  is  not 
capable  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  considerations  in  reference 
to  other  things ;  and  therefore  this  makes  no  small  part  of  men's 
thoughts  and  words :  v.  g.  one  single  man  may  at  once  be  con* 
cemed  in  and  sustain  all  these  followmg  relations,  and  many  more, 
viz.  father,  brother,  son,  grandfather,  grandson,  &ther-in-kw,  son- 
in-law,  husband,  &iend,  enemy,  subject,  general,  judge,  patron, 
client,  professor,  European,  Englishman,  islander,  servant,  master, 
possessor,  captain,  superior,  inferior,  bigger,  less,  older,  younger, 
contemporary,  like,  unlike,  &c.  to  an  almost  infinite  number:  he 
being  capable  of  as  many  relations  as  there  can  be  occasions  of 
comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  of  agreement,  dis- 
agreement, or  respect  whatsoever :  for,  as  I  said,  relation  is  a  way  of 
comparing  or  considering  two  things  together,  and  giving  one  or 
both  of  them  some  appellation  from  that  comparison,  and  some- 
times ^ving  even  the  relation  itself  a  name. 

8.  The  ideas  of  relations  clearer  often  than  of  the  subjects  related. 
— Secondly.  This  farther  may  be  considered  concerning  relation, 
that  though  it  be  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of  &ng8,  but 
something  extraneous  and  superinduced;  yet  the  ideas  which 
relative  words  stand  for  are  often  clearer  and  more  distinct  than  of 
those  substances  to  which  they  do  belong.    The  notion  we  have  of 
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a  fither  or  brother  is  a  great  deal  clearer  and  more  distinct  than 
that  we  have  of  a  man :  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof 
it  is  easier  to  have  a  clear  idea  than  of  humanity :  and  I  can  much 
easier  conceive  what  a  friend  is  than  what  God.     Because  the 
knowledge  of  one  action,  or  one  simple  idea,  is  oftentimes  sufficient 
to  give  the  notion  of  a  relation :  but  to  the  knowing  of  any  sub- 
stantial being,  an  accurate  collection  of  sundry  ideas  is  necessary. 
A  man,  if  he  compares  two  things  together,  can  hardly  be  supposed 
not  to  know  what  it  is  wherein  he  compares  them :  so  that  when 
he  compares  any  things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear 
idea  of  that  relation.     The  ideas  then  of  relations  are  capable  at 
least  of  being  more  perfect  and  distinct  in  our  minds  than  those  of 
substances.     Because  it  is  commonly  hard  to  know  all  the  simple 
ideas  which  are  really  in  any  substance,  but  for  the  most  part  easy 
enough  to  know  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  any  relation  I  think 
on,  or  have  a  name  for :  v.  g.  comparing  two  men,  in  reference  to 
one  common  parent,  it  is  very  easy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers, 
without  having  yet  the  perfect  idea  of  a  man.     For,  significant 
relative  words,  as  well  as  others,  standing  only  for  ideas ;  and  those 
being  all  either  simple,  or  made  up  of  simple  ones ;  it  suffices  for 
the  knowing  the  precise  idea  the  relative  term  stands  for,  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  relation ; 
which  may  be  done  without  having  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  of  the 
thing  it  is  attributed  to.     Thus  having  the  notion  that  one  laid  the 
egg  out  of  which  the  other  was  hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
relation  of  dam   and  chick  between  the  two  cassiowaries  in  St. 
James's  Park ;  though,  perhaps,  I  have  but  a  very  obscure  and 
imperfect  idea  of  those  birds  themselves. 

.  9.  Seloaions  all  terminate  in  simple  ideas. — Thirdly.  Though 
there  be  a  great  number  of  considerations  wherein  things  may  be 
compared  one  with  another,  and  so  a  multitude  of  relations ;  yet 
they  all  terminate  in,  and  are  concerned  about,  those  simple  ideas 
either  of  sensation  or  reflection,  which  I  think  to  be  the  whole 
materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To  clear  this,  I  shall  show  it  in 
the  most  considerable  relations  that  we  have  any  notion  of;  and  in 
some  that  seem  to  be  the  most  remote  from  sense  or  reflection : 
which  yet  will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it 
past  doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them  are  but  certain  simple 
ideas,  and  so  originally  derived  from  sense  or  reflection. 

10.  Terms  leading  the  mind  beyond  the  subject  denominated  are 
relative. — Fourthly.  That  relation  being  the  considering  of  one 
thing  with  another,  which  is  extrinsical  to  it,  it  is  evident  that  all 
words  that  necessarily  lead  the  mind  to  any  other  ideas  than  are 
supposed  really  to  exist  in  that  thing  to  which  the  word  is  applied, 
are  relative  words :  v.  g.  a  man  black,  merry,  thoughtftd,  thirsty, 
angry,  extended ;  these  and  the  like  are  all  absolute,  because  they 
neither  signify  nor  intimate  any  thing  but  what  does  or  is  supposed 
really  to  e^st  in  the  man  thus  denominated:  but  &ther,  brother, 
king,  husband,  blacker,  merrier,  &c.  are  words  which,  together  with 
the  thing  they  denominate,  imply  also  something  else  separate,  and 
exterior  to  the  existence  of  that  thing. 
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11.  Conclusion. — Having  laid  down  these  premises  ooncernmg 
telation  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  in  some  instances, 
how  aU  the  ideas  we  have  of  relation  are  made  up,  as  the  others 
are,  only  of  simple  ideas ;  and  that  they  all,  how  refined  or  remote 
from  sense  soever  they  seem,  terminate  at  last  in  simple  ideas.  I 
shall  begin  with  the  most  comprehensive  rdation,  wherein  all 
things  that  do  or  can  exist  are  concerned ;  and  that  is  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  idea  whereof,  how  derived  from  the  two 
fountains  of  all  our  knowledge,  sensation  and  reflection^  I  shall  in 
the  next  place  consider. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  CAUSB  AND  £FF£CT,  AND  OTHER  BfiLATIONS. 

1.  Whence  their  ideas  got — In  the  notice  that  cm*  senses  take  of 
the  constant  vicissitude  of  things,  We  cannot  but  observe  that 
several  particular  both  qualities  and  substances  begin  to  e^t ;  and 
that  they  receive  this  their  existence  from  the  due  application  and 
operation  of  some  other  being.  From  this  observation  wc  get  out 
ideas  of  cause  and  effect.  That  which  produces  any  simple  or  com* 
plex  idea,  we  denote  by  the  general  name  ^^  cause ;"  and  that 
which  is  produced,  ^^  effect."  Thus  finding  that  in  that  substance 
which  we  call  "  wax"  fluidity,  which  is  a  simple  idea  that  was  not 
in  it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
dem*ee  of  heat,  we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to 
fluidity  in  wax,  the  came  of  it,  and  fluidity  tfie  effect  So  also 
finding  that  the  substance,  wood,  which  is  a  certam  collection  of 
simple  ideas  so  called,  by  the  application  of  fire  is  turned  inta  an- 
other substance  called  ^' ashes,"  i.  e.  another  complex  idea,  con- 
sisting of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  quite  different  from  that 
complex  idea  which  we  call  "wood,"  we  consider  fire,  in  relation 
to  ashes,  as  cause,  and  the  ashes  as  effect.  So  that  whatever  is 
considered  by  us  to  conduce  or  operate  to  the  producing  any  parti- 
cular simple  idea,  or  collection  of  simple  ideas,  whether  substance 
or  mode,  which  did  not  before  exist,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the 
relation  of  a  cause,  and  so  is  denominated  by  tts. 

2.  Creation^  generation^  making^  alteration. — Having  thus,  from 
what  our  senses  are  able  to  discover  in  the  operations  of  bodies  on 
one  another,  got  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  viz.  that  a  cause  is 
that  which  makes  any  other  thing,  either  simple  idea,  substance,  or 
mode,  begin  to  be,  and  an  effect  is  that  which  had  its  beginning 
fix)m  some  other  thing,  the  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty  to  distin- 
guish the  several  originals  of  things  into  two  sorts : 

First.  When  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  so  that  no  part 
thereof  did  ever  exist  before ;  as  when  a  new  particle  of  matter 
doth  begin  to  exist,  in  return  naturd^  which  had  before  no  being? 
and  this  we  call  "creation." 

Secondly.  When  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles  which  did  all 
of  them  before  exist,  but  that  very  thing  so  constituted  of  w^ 
existing  particles,  which,  considered  aQ  together,  make  up  such  a 
collection  of  simple  ideas,  had  not  any  existence  before,  as  tbi« 
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m^j  this  egg,  rose,  or  eheny,  &o.  And  thie,  when  referred  to  % 
substance  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  by  an  internal 
prioeiple,  but  set  on  work  by  and  received  from  some  external 
agent  or  cause^  and  working  by  insensible  ways  which  we  perceive 
miy  we  call  ^^  generation/'  When  the  cause  is  extrinsical,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  a  sensible  separation  or  juxtar-position  of  dis^ 
cemible  parts,  we  call  it  ^^  making;"  and  such  are  all  artificial 
things.  When  any  simple  idea  is  produced  which  was  not  in  that 
fiubject  before,  we  call  it  ^^  alteration."  Thus  a  man  is  generated, 
a  picture  made,  and  either  <^  them  altered,  when  any  new  sensible 
quality  or  simple  idea  is  produced  in  either  of  them,  which  was  not 
there  before;  and  the  things  thus  made  to  exist,  which  were  not 
there  before,  are  effects;  and  those  things  which  operated  to  the 
existence,  causes.  In  which,  and  all  other  eases,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  has  its  rise  from  ideas  received 
by  sensation  or  reflection;  and  that  this  relation,  how  comprehensive 
fioeyer,  terminates  at  last  in  them.  For,  to  have  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect,  it  suflSces  to  consider  any  simple  idea  or  substance  as 
beginning  to  e^st  by  the  operation  of  some  other,  without  knowing 
the  manner  of  that  operation. 

3.  Eela^ions  of  time^ — -Time  and  place  are  also  the  foundations  of 
very  large  relations,  and  all  finite  beings  at  least  are  concerned  in 
them.  But  having  already  shown  in  another  place  how  we  get 
these  ideas,  it  may  suffice  here  to  intimate,  that  most  of  the  deno* 
minations  of  things  received  from  time  are  only  relations:  thus, 
when  any  one  says  that  "  queen  Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and 
reigned  forty-five,  years,"  these  words  import  only  the  relation  of 
that  duration  to  some  other,  and  means  no  more  but  this,  that  the 
duration  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine,  and  the  duration 
ofh«p  government  to  forty-five,  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun;  and 
so  are  all  words  answering  how  long.  Again:  "  William  the  Con- 
queror invaded  England  ajbout  the  year  1070,"  which  means  this, — - 
Aat,  taking  the  duration  fix)m  our  Saviour's  time  till  now  for  one 
entire  great  length  of  time,  it  shows  at  what  distance  this  invasion 
was  from  the  two  extremes:  and  so  do  all  words  of  time,  answering 
to  the  question  wlierij  which  show  only  the  distance  of  any  point 
of  time,  from  the  period  of  a  longer  duration,  from  which  we  mear 
sure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  consider  it  as  related. 

4.  There  are  yet,  besides  those,  other  words  of  time  that  ordi- 
narily are  thought  to  stand  for  positive  ideas,  which  yet  will,  when 
considered,  be  found  to  be  relative,  such  as  are  "  young,  old,"  &o» 
which  include  and  intimate  the  relation  any  thing  has  to  a  certain 
length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  our  minds.  Thus 
having  settled  in  our  thoughts  the  idea  of  the  ordinary  duration  of 
a  man  to  be  seventy  years,  when  we  say  a  man  is  j^oung,  we  mean 
that  his  age  is  yet  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  usually  men 
attain  to:  and  wnen  we  denominate  him  "  old,"  we  mean  that  his 
duration  is  run  out  almost  to  the  end  of  that  which  men  do  not 
usually  exceed.  And  so  it  is  but  comparing  the  particular  age  or 
duration  of  this  or  that  man  to  the  idea  of  that  duration  which  we 
have  \u.9ax  ^mds,  as.  oi^dinarily. belonging. to  that  sort  pf  aninjals;. 
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which  is  plain  in  the  application  of  these  names  to  other  things;  for 
a  man  is  called  "  young"  at  twenty  years,  and  "  very  young"  at  seven 
years,  old:  but  yet  a  horse  we  call  ^^  old"  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at 
seven,  years;  because  in  each  of  these  we  compare  their  age  to 
different  ideas  of  duration,  which  are  settled  in  our  mind  as  belong- 
ing to  these  several  sorts  of  animals,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  But  the  sun  and  stars,  though  they  have  outlasted  several 
generations  of  men,  we  call  not  ^  old,"  because  we  do  not  know  what 
period  God  hath  set  to  that  sort  of  beings:  this  term  belonging 
properly  to  those  things  which  we  can  observe,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  by  a  natural  decay,  to  come  to  an  end  in  a  certain 
period  of  time;  and  so  have  in  our  minds,  as  it  were,  a  standard,  to 
which  we  can  compare  the  several  parts  of  their  duration;  and  by 
the  relation  they  bear  thereunto,  call  them  youn^,  or  old;  which 
we  cannot  therefore  do  to  a  ruby  or  a  diamond,  thmgs  whose  usual 
periods  we  know  not. 

5.  Relationa  of  place  and  extension, — The  relation  also  that 
things  have  to  one  another  in  their  places  and  distances,  is  very 
obvious  to  observe;  as  ^^  above,  below,  a  mile  distant  fix>m  Cbaiing- 
Cross,  in  England,  and  in  London."  But  as  in  duration,  so  in  ex- 
tension and  bulk,  there  are  some  ideas  that  are  relative,  which  we 
signify  by  names  that  are  thought  positive;  as  ^^  great"  and  ^^  little" 
are  truly  relations.  For  here  also,  having  by  observation  settled  in 
our  mind  the  ideas  of  the  bigness  of  several  species  of  things  from 
those  we  have  been  most  accustomed  to,  we  make  them,  as  it  were, 
the  standards  whereby  to  denominate  the  bulk  of  others.  Thus 
we  call  ^'  a  great  apple,"  such  a  one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary 
sort  of  those  we  have  been  used  to;  and  ^^  a  little  horse,"  such  a  one 
as  comes  not  up  to  the  size  of  that  idea  which  we  have  in  our 
minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to  horses:  and  that  will  be  a  great  horse 
to  a  Welshman,  which  is  but  a  little  one  to  a  Fleming;  they  two 
havinsf,  from  the  different  breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several- 
sized  ideas  to  which  they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they 
denominate,  their  "  great "  and  their  "  little." 

6.  Absolute  terms  often  stand  for  relations,^8o  likewise  ^  weak" 
and  ^^  strong"  are  but  relative  denominations  of  power,  compared  to 
some  ideas  we  have  at  that  time  of  greater  or  less  power.  Thus 
when  we  say  ^^  a  weak  man,"  we  mean  one  that  has  not  so  much 
strength  or  power  to  move  as  usually  men  have,  or  usually  those 
of  his  size  have;  which  is  a  comparing  his  strength  to  the  idea  we 
have  of  the  usual  strength  of  men,  or  men  of  such  a  size.  The  like 
when  we  say,  "  The  creatures  are  all  weak  things ;"  "  weak,"  there, 
is  but  a  relative  term,  signifying  the  disproportion  there  is  in  the 
power  of  God  and  the  creatures.  And  so  abundance  of  words,  in 
ordinary  speech,  stand  only  for  relations,  (and  perhaps  the  greatest 
part,)  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  no  such  signification :  v.  g. 
^*  The  ship  has  necessary  stores."  "  Necessary"  and  ^*  stores,"  are 
both  relative  words;  one  having  a  relation  to  the  accomplishing  the 
voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  future  use.  All  whidi  relations, 
how  they  are  confined  to  and  terminate  in  ideas  derived  from 
sensation  or  reflection,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  explication. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

OP  IDENTITY  AND  DIVERSITY. 

1.  Wherein  identity  consists, — Another  occasion  the  mind  often 
takes  of  comparing,  is,  the  very  being  of  things,  when,  considering 
any  thing  as  existing  at  any  determmed  time  and  place,  we  com- 
pare it  with  itself  existing  at  another  time,  and  thereon  form  the 
ideas  of  identity  and  diversity.     When  we  see  any  thing  to  be  in 
any  place  in  any  instant  of  time,  we  are  sure  (be  it  what  it  will) 
that  it  is  that  very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  at  that  same  time 
exists  in  another  place,  how  like  and  undistinguishable  soever  it 
may  be  in  all  other  respects :  and  in  this  consists  identity,  when 
the  ideas  it  is  attributed  to,  vary  not  at  all  from  what  they  were  that 
moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  existence,  and  to  which 
we  compare  the  present.     For  we  never  finding,  nor  conceiving  it 
possible,  that  two  things  of  the  same  kind  should  exist  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time,  we  rightly  conclude  that  whatever  exists 
any  where  at  any  time,  excludes  aU  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there 
itself  alone.     When  therefore  we  demand  whether  any  thing  be 
the  same  or  no  f  it  refers  always  to  something  that  existed  such  a 
time  in  such  a  place,  which  it  was  certain  at  that  instant  was  the 
same  with  itself  and  no  other :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  one 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two  things  one 
beginning,  it  being  impossible  for  two  things  of  the  same  kmd  to 
be  or  exist  in  the  same  instant,  in  the  very  same  place,  or  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  different  places.     That  therefore  that  had  one 
beginning,  is  the  same  thing ;  and  that  which  had  a  different  be- 
ginning m  time  and  place  from  that,  is  not  the  same,  but  diverse. 
That  which  has  made  the  difficulty  about  this  -relation,  has  been 
the  little  care  and  attention  used  in  having  precise  notions  of  the 
things  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

2.  Identity  of  substances.  Identity  of  modes. — We  have  the  ideas 
but  of  three  sorts  of  substances :  1.  God.  2,  Finite  intelligences. 
3.  Bodies.  First.  God  is  without  beginning,  eternal,  unalterable,  and 
every  where ;  and  therefore  concerning  his  identity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Secondly.  Finite  spirits  having  had  each  its  determinate  time 
and  place  of  beginning  to  exist,  the  relation  to  that  time  and  place 
will  always  determine  to  each  of  them  its  identity  as  long  as  it  exists. 
Thirdly.  The  same  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  matter,  to  which 
no  addition  or  subtraction  of  matter  being  made,  it  is  the  same. 
For  though  these  three  sorts  of  substances,  as  we  term  them,  do 
not  exduae  one  another  out  of  the  same  place ;  yet  we  cannot  con- 
ceive but  that  they  must  necessarily  each  of  them  exclude  any  of 
the  same  kind  out  of  the  same  place :  or  else  the  notions  and 
names  of  "  identity  and  diversity"  would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could 
be  no  such  distinction  of  substances,  or  any  thing  else,  one  from 
another.  For  example :  Could  two  bodies  be  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time,  then  those  two  parcels  of  matter  must  be  one  and 
the  same,  take  them  great  or  little ;  nay,  all  bodies  must  be  one 
and  the  same.     For  by  the  same  reason  that  two  particles  of 
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matter  may  be  in  one  place,  all  bodies  may  be  in  one  place: 
-which,  when  it  can  be  supposed,  takes  away  the  distinction  of 
identity  and  diversity,  of  one  and  more,  and  renders  it  ridiculous. 
But,  it  being  a  contradiction  that  two  or  more  should  be  one, 
identity  and  diversity  are  relations  and  ways  of  companug  well 
founded,  and  of  use  to  the  understanding.  All  other  things  being 
but  modes  or  relations  ultimately  terminated  in  substances,  the 
identity  and  diversity  of  each  particular  existence  of  them  too  wiU 
be  bjr  the  same  way  determined :  only  as  to  things  whose  existr 
ence  is  in  succession,  such  as  are  the  actions  of  fimte  beings,  v.  g. 
motion  and  thought,  both  which  consist  in  a  continued  trfun  of 
succession,  concerning  their  diversitv  there  can  be  no  question: 
because,  each  perishing  the  moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exist  in 
different  times,  or  in  different  places,  as  permanent  beings  can  at 
different  times  exist  in  distant  places ;  and  therefore  no  motion  or 
thought,  considered  as  at  different  times,  can  be  the  same,  each  part 
thereof  having  a  different  beginning^ of  existence. 

3.  Principium  individuationia, — ^From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
easy  to  discover,  what  is  so  much  inquired  after,  the  pHncwium 
individuaiionis ;  and  that,  it  is  plain,  is  existence  itself,  which  deteiv 
mines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particular  time  and  place  incom* 
municable  to  two  beings  of  the  same  kind.  This^  though  it  seems 
easier  to  conceive  in  simple  substances  or  modes,  yet,  when  reflected 
on,  is  not  more  difficult  in  compounded  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to 
what  it  is  applied ;  v.  g.  let  us  suppose  an  atom,  i.  e.  a  continued 
body  under  one  immutable  superficies,  existing  in  a  determined 
time  and  place ;  it  is  evident,  that,  considered  in  any  instant  of  its 
existence,  it  is,  in  that  instant,  the  same  with  itself.  For,  being  at 
that  instant  what  it  is  and  nothing  eke,  it  is  the  same,  and  so 
must  continue  as  long  as  its  existence  is  continued ;  for  so  long  it 
will  be  the  same  and  no  other.  In  like  manner,  if  two  or  more 
atoms  be  joined  together  into  the  same  mass,  every  one  of  those 
atoms  will  be  the  same,  by  the  foregoing  rule :  and  whilst  they 
exist  united  together,  the  mass,  consisting  of  the  same  atoms,  must 
be  the  same  mass,  or  the  same  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever  so 
differently  jumbled :  but  if  one  of  these  atoms  be  taken  away,  or 
one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  mass,  or  the  same 
body.  In  the  state  of  living  creatures,  their  identity  depends  not 
on  a  mass  of  the  same  particles,  but  on  something  else.  For  in 
them  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  alters  not  the  identity : 
an  oak,  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and  then  lopped,  is 
still  the  same  oak :  and  a  colt,  grown  up  to  a  horse,  sometimes  &t, 
sometimes  lean,  is  all  the  while  the  same  horse :  though,  in  both 
these  cases,  there  may  be  a  manifest  change  of  the  parts ;  so  that 
truly  they  are  not  either  of  them  the  same  masses  of  matter, 
though  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  same  oak,  and  the  other  the 
same  horse.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that,  in  these  two  cases  of  a 
mass  of  matter  and  a  living  body,  identity  is  not  applied  to  the 
same  thing. 

4.  Identity  of  vegetables. — We  must  therefore  consider  wherein 
an  oak  differs  from  a  mass  of  matt^ ;  and  that  seem0  to  nie  to  Ut 
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m  fMfi:  That  the  one  is  only  the  cohesion  of  particles  of  matter 
any  how  united;  the  other  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  constitutes 
the  parts  of  an  oak,  and  such  an  organization  of  those  parts  as  is 
fit  to  receive  and  distribute  nourishment,  so  as  to  continue  and 
frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of  an  oak,  in  which  consists 
the  vegetable  life.  That  being  then  one  plant  which  has  such  an 
organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  com- 
mon life,  it  Gontmues  to  be  the  same  plant  as  long  as  it  partakes 
of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles 
of  matter  vitaUy  umted  to  the  living  plant  in  a  like  continued 
organization,  conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants.  For  this  organiza* 
tion  bein^  at  any  one  instant  in  any  one  collection  of  matter,  is  in 
that  particular  concrete  distinguished  from  all  other,  and  is  that 
individual  life  which  existing  constantly  from  that  moment  both 
forwards  and  backwards,  in  the  same  continuity  of  insensibly  suc- 
ceeding parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the  plant,  it  has  that 
identity  which  makes  the  same  plant,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  parts 
of  the  same  plant,  during  all  the  time  that  they  exist  united  in  that 
continued  organization,  which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common  life  to 
all  the  parts  so  united. 

5.  Identity  of  animals. — The  case  is  not  so  much  different  in 
brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  see  what  makes  an  animal,  and 
continues  it  the  same.  Something  we  have  like  this  in  machines, 
and  may  serve  to  illustrate  it.  For  example:  What  is  a  watch t 
It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  organization  or  construction  of 
parts  to  a  certain  end,  which,  when  a  sufficient  force  is  added  to  it, 
it  is  capable  to  attain.  If  we  would  suppose  this  machine  one  con- 
tinued body,  all  whose  organized  parts  were  repaired,  increased,  or 
diminished,  by  a  constant  addition  or  separation  of  insensible  parts, 
with  one  common  life,  we  should  have  something  very  much  like 
the  body  of  an  animal,  with  this  difference, — ^that  in  an  animal  the 
fitness  of  the  organization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life  consists, 
begin  together,  flie  motion  coming  from  within ;  but  in  machines, 
the  force  coming  sensibly  from  without,  is  often  away  when  the 
organ  is  in  order,  and  well  fitted  to  receive  it. 

6.  Identity  of  man,- — This  also  shows  wherein  the  identity  of  the 
same  man  consists;  viz.  in  nothing  but  a  participation  of  the  same 
continued  life,  by  constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter,  in  suc- 
cession vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body.  He  that  shall 
place  the  identity  of  man  in  any  thing  dse,  but,  like  that  of  other 
animals,  in  one  fitly  organized  body,  taken  in  any  one  instant,  and 
from  thence  continued  under  one  organization  of  life  in  several 
successively  fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to  it,  will  find  it  hard 
to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years,  mad,  and  sober,  the  same  man, 
by  any  supposition  that  will  not  make  it  possible  for  Seth,  Ismael, 
ooorates,  Filate,  St.  Austin,  and  Csesar  Borgia,  to  be  the  same 
man.  For  if  the  identity  of  soul  alone  makes  the  same  man,  and 
there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter  why  the  same  individual 
spirit  may  not  be  united  to  different  bodies,  it  will  be  possible  that 
those  men  living  in  distant  ages,  and  of  different  tempers,  may 
have  been  the  same  man:  which  way  of  speaking  must  be  from  a 
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very  strange  use  of  the  word  ^^  man/'  applied  to  an  idea  out  of 
which  body  and  shape  is  excluded :  and  that  way  of  speaking 
would  i^ee  yet  worse  with  the  notions  of  those  philosophers  who 
allow  01  transmigration,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men 
may,  for  their  miscarriages,  be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beasts, 
as  fit  habitations,  with  organs  suited  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
brutal  inclinations.  But  yet,  I  think,  nobody,  could  he  be  sure 
that  the  soul  of  Heliogabalus  were  in  one  of  his  hogs,  would  yet 
say  that  hog  were  a  man  or  Heliogabalus. 

7.  Identity  suited  to  the  idea. — It  is  not  therefore  unity  of  sub- 
stance that  comprehends  all  sorts  of  identity,  or  will  determine  it 
in  every  case :  but,  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright,  we  must 
consider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied,  to  stands  for:  it  being 
one  thing  to  be  the  same  substance,  another  the  same  man,  and  a 
third  the  same  person,  if  ^^  person,  man,  and  substance,"  are  three 
names  standing  for  three  different  ideas;  for  such  as  is  the  idea 
belonging  to  that  name,  such  must  be  the  identity :  which,  if  it 
had  been  a  little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  possibly  have 
prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  confusion  which  often  occurs  about 
this  matter,  with  no  small  seeming  difficulties,  especially  concerning 
personal  identity,  which  therefore  we  shall  in  the  next  place  a  little 
consider. 

8.  Same  man. — An  animal  is  a  living  organized  body;  and  con- 
sequently, the  same  animal,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the  same  con- 
tinued life  communicated  to  different  particles  of  matter,  as  they 
happen  successively  to  be  united  to  that  organized  living  body. 
And,  whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions,  ingenuous  observation 
puts  it  past  doubt,  that  the  idea  in  our  minds,  of  which  the  sound 
'^  man"  in  our  mouths  is  the  sign,  is  nothing  eke  but  of  an  animal 
of  such  a  certain  form:  since  I  think  I  may  be  confident,  thai 
whoever  should  see  a  creature  of  his  own  shape  and  make,  though 
it  had  no  more  reason  all  its  life  than  a  cat  or  a  parrot,  would  call 
him  still  ^^  a  man;"  or  whoever  should  hear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  dis- 
course, reason,  and  philosophize,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but 
a  cat  or  a  parrot;  and  say,  the  one  was  a  dull  irrational  man,  and 
the  other  a  very  intelligent  rational  parrot.  A  relation  we  have  in 
an  author  of  great  note,  is  sufficient  to  countenance  the  supposition 
pf  a  rational  parrot.     His  words  are, 

^^  I  had  a  mind  to  know,  from  prince  Maurice's  own  mouth,  the 
account  of  a  common,  but  much-credited,  story,  that  I  had  heard 
so  often  from  many  others  of  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brazil, 
during  his  government  there,  that  spoke,  and  asked  and  answered 
common  questions,  like  a  reasonable  creature;  so  that  those  of  his 
train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be  witchery  or  possession; 
and  one  of  nis  chaplains,  who  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland, 
would  never  from  that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  said,  they  all  had 
a  devil  in  them.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this  story,  and 
assevered  by  people  hard  to  be  discredited,  which  made  me  ask 
prince  Maurice  what  there  was  of  it.  He  said,  with  his  usual 
plainness  and  dryness  in  talk,  there  was  something  true,  but  a 
great  deal  false,  of  what  had  been  reported.    I  desired  to  kno^v.of 
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him  what  there  was  of  the  first  ?  He  told  me  short  and  coldly, 
that  he  had  heard  of  such  an  old  parrot  when  he  came  to  Brazil ; 
and  though  he  believed  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  TOod  way  off, 
yet  he  had  so  much  curiosity  as  to  send  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very 
great  and  a  very  old  one ;  and  when  it  came  first  into  the  room 
where  the  prince  was,  with  a  great  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it 
said  presently,  *  What  a  company  of  white  men  are  here !'  They 
asked  it  what  he  thought  tmtt  man  was,  pointing  at  the  prince  ? 
It  answered,  *  Some  general  or  other.'  When  they  brought  it  close 
to  him,  he  asked  it,  D*oti  venez-vous?  It  answered,  De  Marinnan. 
The  prince, — A  qui  estes'^ousf  The  parrot, —  A  un  Portugaia, 
Prince, — Quefau^u  laf  Parrot^ — Je  garde  lee  poules.  The  prince 
laughed,  and  said,  Voua  gardez  lea  poules  f  The  parrot  answered, 
Ouy,  moy,  et  je  sgay  bien  faire;  and  made  the  chuck  four  or 
five  times  that  people  use  to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call 
them**  I  set  down  the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  French, 
just  as  prince  Maurice  said  them  to  me.  I  asked  him  in  what 
language  the  parrot  spoke?  and  he  said,  In  Brazilian ;  I  asked  whe- 
ther he  understood  Brazilian?  He  said,  No :  but  he  had  taken 
care  to  have  two  interpreters  by  him,  the' one  a  Dutchman  that 
spoke  Brazilian,  and  the  other  a  Brazilian  that  spoke  Dutch ;  that 
he  asked  them  separately  and  privately,  and  both  of  them  agreed 
in  telling  him  just  the  same  thing  that  the  parrot  said.  I  could 
not  but  tell  this  odd  story,  because  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  way,  and 
irom  the  first  hand,  and  what  may  pass  for  a  good  one ;  for  I  dare 
say  this  prince,  at  least,  believed  himself  in  aU  he  told  me,  having 
ever  passed  for  a  very  honest  and  pious  man.  I  leave  it  to  natural- 
ists to  reason,  and  to  other  men  to  believe,  as  they  please  upon  it ; 
however,  it  is  not  perhaps  amiss  to  relieve  or  enliven  a  busy  scene 
sometimes  vdth  sucn  digressions,  whether  to  the  purpose  or  no."t 

I  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  should  have  the  story  at  large 
in  the  author^s  own  words,  because  he  seems  to  me  not  to  have 
thought  it  incredible ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a 
man  as  he,  who  had  sufficiency  enough  to  warrant  all  the  testi- 
monies he  gives  of  himself,  should  take  so  much  pains,  in  a  place 
where  it  had  nothing  to  do,  to  pin  so  close, — ^not  only  on  a  man 
whom  he  mentions  as  his  fiiend,  but  on  a  prince,  in  whom  he 
acknowledges  very  great  honesty  and  piety, —  a  story  which,  if  he 
himself  thought  incredible,  he  could  not  but  also  think  ridiculous. 
The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this  story,  and  our  author,  who 
relates  it  firom  him,  both  of  them  call  this  talker  ^^  a  parrot ;"  and 
I  ask  any  one  else,  who  thinks  such  a  story  fit  to  be  told,  whether 
if  this  parrot,  and  all  of  its  kind,  had  always  talked,  as  we  have  a 
prince's  word  for  it,  as  this  one  did ;  whether,  I  say,  they  would 
not  have  passed  for  a  race  of  rational  animals ;  but  yet  whether 

•  •'•Whence  come  ye?*  It  answered,  •From  Marinnan.*  The  Prince, — *To 
whom  do  you  belong?'  The  Pabbot,— *To  a  Portuguese.*  Psikcb, — *What  do 
you  there  ?*  Parrot, — *  I  look  after  the  chickens.'  The  Princb  laughed,  and  said, 
'Ton  look  after  the  chickens?'  The  Parrot  answered,  'Yes,  I,  and  I  know  well 
enough  how  to  do  it.* "  t  '*  Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  Christendom,  from 

1672  to  1679,**  p.  ^. 
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for  all  that,  they  woold  have  been  allowed  to  be  men,  and  not' 
parrots?  For  I  presume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational 
being  alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  most  people's  senses 
but  of  a  body,  so  and  so  shaped,  joined  to  it ;  and  if  that  be  the 
idea  of  a  man,  the  same  successive  body  not  shifted  all  at  once 
must,  as  well  as  the  same  immaterial  spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the 
same  man. 

9.  Personal  identity. — This  being  premised,  to  find  wherrin  per* 
Bonal  identity  consists,  we  must  consider  what  ^^  person"  stands 
for ;  which,  1  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason 
and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking 
thing,  in  different  times  and  places ;  which  it  does  only  by  that 
consciousness  which  is  inseparable  from  thinking,  and  it  seems  to 
me  essential  to  it:  it  being  impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive, 
without  perceiving  that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  see,  hear, 
smell,  taste,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any  thing,  we  know  that  we  do 
so.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  present  sensations  and  perceptions: 
and  by  this  every  one  is  to  himself  that  which  he  calls  ^^eelf;"  it 
not  being  considered,  in  this  case,  whether  the  same  self  be  con- 
tinued in  the  same  or  diverse  substances,  for  since  consciousness 
always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  that  makes  every  one 
to  be  what  he  calls  ^^  self,"  and  thereby  distinguishes  himself  £rom 
all  other  thinking  things ;  in  this  alone  consbts  personal  identity, 
L  e.  the  sameness  of  a  rational  being :  and  es  &r  as  this  conscious- 
ness can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  past  action  or  thought,  so 
&r  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person ;  it  is  the  same  self  now  it 
was  then;  and  it  is  by  the  same  self  with  this  present  one  that 
now  reflects  on  it,  that  that  action  was  done. 

10.  Conadouenesa  .makes  personal  identity. — But   it   is  fiirth^ 
inquired,  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  substance  t     This,  few 
would  think  they  had  reason  to  doubt  of,  if  these  perceptions,  with 
their  consciousness,  always  remained  present  in  tb^  mind^  whereby 
the  same  thinking  thing  would  be  always  consciously  present,  and, 
as  would  be  thought,  evidentl;^  the  same  to  itself.    But  that  wbidi 
seems  to  make  the  difficulty  is  this,  that  this  consciousness  being 
interrupted  always  by  forgetfulness,  there  being  no  vaom&ai  of  our 
lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all  our  past  actions  befiare 
our  eyes  in  one  view ;  but  even  the  best  memories  losing  the  sight 
of  one  part  whilst  they  are  viewing  another ;  and  we  fekometimes, 
and  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  lives,  not  reflecting  cm  our  past 
selves,  being  intent  <m,  our  present  thoughts,  and,  in  sound  sleepy 
having  no  thoughts  at  all,  or,  at  least,  none  with  that  eonseiouanefii 
which  remarks  our  waking  thoughts :  I  say,  in  all  these  oases,  our 
consciousness  being  intemipted,  and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our 
past  selves,  doubts  are  raised  whether  we  are  the  same  thinking 
thing,  i.  e.  tlie  same  substance,  or  no  ?  which,  however  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  concerns  not  personal  identity  at  all :  the  ques- 
tion being,  what  makes  the  same  person?  and  not,  whether  it  be 
the  same  identical  substance  which  always  thinks  in  the  same  per^ 
son?  which  in  tins  case  matters  not  at  all;  different  substanceflf 
by  the  same  consciousness,  (where  they  do  par({^  .in  it,)  being 
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imited  mto  one  person,  as  well  as  different  bodies  by  the  slime  Hfe 
are  united  into  one  animal,  whose  identity  is  preserved,  in  that 
change  of  substances,  by  the  unity  of  one  continued  life.  For  it 
being  the  same  consciousness  that  makes  a  man  be  himself  to  him- 
self, personal  identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be  annexed 
only  to  one  individual  substance,  or  can  be  continued  in  a  suc«> 
cession  of  several  substances.  For  as  iar  as  any  intelligent  being 
can  repeat  the  idea  of  any  past  action  with  the  same  consciousness 
it  had  of  it  at  first,  and  with  the  same  consciousness  it  has  of  any 
present  action;  so  far  it  is  the  same  personal  self.  For  it  is  by 
the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present  thoughts  and  actions  that  it 
is  self  to  itself  now,  and  so  will  be  the  same  self,  as  far  as  the 
same  consciousness  can  extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come;  and 
TTould  be  by  distance  of  time,  or  change  of  substance,  no  more  two 
persons  than  a  man  be  two  men,  by  wearing  other  clothes  to-day 
than  he  did  yesterday,  with  a  long  or  short  sleep  between:  the 
same  consciousness  uniting  those  distant  actions  into  the  same  perr- 
fion,  whatever  substances  contributed  to  their  production. 

IL  Personal  identity  in  change  of  eubstances, — That  this  is  so, 
we  have  some  kind  of  evidence  in  our  very  bodies,  all  whose 
particles — whilst  vitally  united  to  this  same  thinking  conscious  self^ 
so  that  we  feel  when  they  are  touched,  and  are  affected  by  and 
conscious  of  good  or  harm  that  happens  to  them — are  a  part  of  our- 
selves ;  L  e.  of  our  thinking  conscious  self.  Thus  the  limbs  of  his 
hoiy  is  to  every  one  a  part  of  himself:  he  sympathizes  and  is  con- 
cerned fer  them.  Cut  off  an  hand,  and  thereby  separate  it  irom 
that  consciousness  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other  affections, 
and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  which  is  himself,  any  more 
than  the  remotest  part  of  matter.  Thus  we  see  the  substance, 
whereof  personal  sdf  consisted  at  one  time,  may  be  varied  at  an- 
other, without  the  change  of  personal  identity;  there  being  no 
question  about  the  same  person,  though  the  limbs,  which  but  now 
were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

12.  Whether  in  the  change  of  thinking  substances,  —  But  the 
question  k.  Whether,  if  the  same  substance  which  thinks  be 
changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person,  or,  remaining  the  same,  it  can 
he  dSferent  persons? 

And  to  this  I  answer.  First.  This  can  be  no  question  at  all  to 
those  who  place  thought  in  a  purely  material,  animal  constitution^ 
void  of  an  immaterial  imbstance.  For,  whether  their  supposition  be 
ime  or  no,  it  is  plain  they  conceive  personal  identity  preserved  in 
something  else  than  identity  of  substance;  as  animal  identity  is  pre- 
served in  identity  of  life,  and  not  of  substance.  And  ther^ore  those 
who  place  thinking  in  an  immaterial  substance  only,  before  they  can 
come  to  deal  wim  these  men,  must  show  why  personal  identity 
cannot  be  preserved  in  the  change  of  immaterial  substances,  or 
yariety  of  particular  immaterial  substances,  as  well  as  animal 
identity  is  preserved  in  the  change  of  material  substanoes,  or 
variety  of  pardcolar  bodies:  unless  they  will  say,  it  is  one  imma- 
^terial  spirit  that  makes  the  same  life  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  imma- 
terial spirit  that  makes  the  same  person  in  men,  which  the  Carte*" 
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sians  at  least  will  not  admits  for  fear  of  making  brutes  ihinking 
things  too. 

13.  But  next,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  Whether,  if  the 
same  thinking  substance  (supposing  immaterial  substances  only  to 
think)  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person?  I  answer.  That 
cannot  be  resolved  but  by  those  who  know  what  kind  of  substances 
they  are  that  do  think,  and  whether  the  consciousness  of  past 
actions  can  be  transferred  firom  one  thinking  substance  to  another. 
I  grant,  were  the  same  consciousness  the  same  individual  action, 
it  could  not :  but  it  being  but  a  present  representation  of  a  past 
action,  why  it  may  not  be  possible  that  thai  may  be  represented 
to  the  mind  to  have  been  which  really  never  was,  will  retnain  to 
be  shown.  And  therefore  how  &r  the  consciousness  of  past  actions 
is  annexed  to  any  individual  agent,  so  that  another  cannot  possibly 
have  it,  will  be  hard  for  us  to  determine,  till  we  know  what  kind 
of  action  it  is  that  cannot  be  done  without  a  reflex  act  of  per- 
ception accompanying  it,  and  how  performed  by  thinking  sub- 
stances who  cannot  think  without  being  conscious  of  it.  But  that 
which  we  call  '^  the  same  consciousness"  not  being  the  same  iiv- 
dividual  act,  why  one  intellectual  substance  may  not  have  repre^ 
sented  to  it  as  done  by  itself  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps 
done  by  some  other  agent;  why,  I  say,  such  a  representation  may 
not  possibly  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  several 
representations  in  dreams  are,  which  yet,  whilst  dreaming^  we  take 
for  true,  will  be  difficult  to  conclude  from  the  nature  of  thin^ 
And  that  it  never  is  so,  will  by  us  (till  we  have  clearer  views  of  the 
nature  of  thinking  substances)  be  best  resolved  into  the  goodness 
of  God,  who,  as  &r  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of  any  of  his 
sensible  creatures  is  concerned  m  it,  will  not  by  a  fatal  error  of 
theirs  transfer  from  one  to  another  that  consciousness  which  draws 
reward  or  punishment  with  it.  How  far  this  may  be  an  argument 
against  those  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  system  of  fleeting 
animal  spirits,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  But  yet,  to  return  to  the 
question  before  us,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  if  the  same  conscious- 
ness (which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
same  numerical  figure  or  motion  in  body)  can  be  transferred  from 
one  thinking  substance  to  another,  it  will  be  possible  that  two 
thinking  substances  may  make  but  one  person.  For  the  same 
consciousness  being  preserved,  whether  in  the  same  or  difierent 
substances,  the  personal  identity  is  preserved. 

14;  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question.  Whether,  the  same 
immaterial  substance  remaining,  there  may  be  two  distinct  per- 
sons? Which  question  seems  to  me  to  be  built  on  this.  Whether 
the  same  immaterial  being,  being  conscious  of  the  actions  of  its 
past  duration,  may  be  wholly  stnpped  of  all  the  consciousness  of 
its  past  existence,  and  lose  it  beyond  the  power  of  ever  retrieving 
again;  and  so,  as  it  were,  beginning  a  new  account  from  a  new 
period,  have  a  consciousness  that  cannot  reach  beyond  this  new 
state?  All  those  who  hold  pre-existence  are  evidently  of  this 
mind,  since  they  allow  the  soul  to  have  no  remaining  consciousness 
of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-existent  stat^  either  wholly  separate 
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from  body,  or  informing  any  other  body ;  and  if  they  should  not^ 
it  is  pkdn  experience  would  be  against  them.  So  that  personal 
identity  reaching  no  farther  than  consciousness  reaches,  a  pre- 
existent  spirit,  not  having  continued  so  many  ages  in  a  state  of 
silence,  must  needs  make  different  persons.  Suppose  a  Christian^ 
Platonist,  or  Pythagorean,  should,  upon  God's  havmg  ended  all  his 
works  of  creation  the  seventh  day,  think  his  soul  hath  existed  ever 
since ;  and  should  imagine  it  has  revolved  in  several  human  bodies, 
as  I  once  met  with  one  who  was  persuaded  his  had  been  the  soul 
of  Socrates :  (how  reasonably  I  will  not  dispute  :  this  I  know,  that 
in  the  post  he  filled,  which  was  no  inconsiderable  one,  he  passed 
for  a  very  rational  man ;  and  the  press  has  shown  that  he  wanted 
not  parts  or  learning :)  would  any  one  say,  that  he,  being  not  con- 
scious of  any  of  Socrates's  actions  or  thoughts,  could  be  the  same 
person  with  Socrates?  Let  any  one  reflect  upon  himself,  and  con- 
clude, that  he  has  in  himself  an  immaterial  spirit,  which  is  that 
which  thinks  in  him,  and  in  the  constant  change  of  his  body  keeps 
him  the  same;  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himself:  let  him  also 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  soul  that  was  in  Nestor  or  Thersites,  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  (for  souls  being,  as  far  as  we  know  anything  of 
them,  in  their  nature  indifferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  sup- 
position has  no  apparent  absurdity  in  it,)  which  it  may  have  been, 
as  well  as  it  is  now  the  soul  of  any  other  man :  but  he  now  having 
no  consciousness  of  any  of  the  actions  either  of  Nestor  or  Thersites, 
does  or  can  he  conceive  himself  the  same  person  with  either  of 
them?  Can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  actions?  attribute 
them  to  himself,  or  think  them  his  own,  more  than  the  actions  of 
any  other  man  that  ever  existed?  So  that  this  consciousness  not 
reaching  to  any  of  the  actions  of  either  of  those  men,  he  is  no  more 
one  sell  with  either  of  them,  than  if  the  soul  or  immaterial  spirit 
that  now  informs  him  had  been  created  and  began  to  exist  when 
it  began  to  inform  his  present  body,  though  it  were  ever  so  true 
that  the  same  spirit  that  informed  Nestor's  or  Thersites's  body 
were  numerically  the  same  that  now  informs  his.  For  this  would 
no  more  make  him  the  same  person  vrith  Nestor,  than  if  some  of 
the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a  part  of  Nestor  were  now  a 
part  of  this  man ;  the  same  immaterial  substance,  without  the  same 
consciousness,  no  more  making  the  same  person  by  being  united  to 
an^  body,  than  the  same  particle  of  matter,  without  consciousness, 
united  to  any  body,  makes  the  same  person.  But  let  him  once  find 
himself  conscious  of  any  of  the  actions  of  Nestor,  he  then  finds 
himself  the  same  person  with  Nestor. 

15.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to  conceive 
the  same  person  at  the  resurrection,  though  in  a  body  not  exactly 
in  make  or  parts  the  same  which  he  had  here,  the  same  conscious- 
ness going  along  vrith  the  soul  that  inhabits  it.  But  yet  the  soul 
alone,  in  the  change  of  bodies,  would  scarce  to  any  one,  but  to  him 
that  makes  the  soul  the  man,  be  enough  to  make  the  same  man. 
For,  should  the  soul  of  a  prince,  carrying  with  it  the  consciousness 
of  the  prince's  past  life,  enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobbler^  as 
aoon  as  .deserted  by  his  own  soul,  every  one  sees  he  would  be  the 
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0ame  person  with  the  prince^  accountable  onlj  for  the  prince'g 
actions  :  but  who  wonid  eay  it  was  the*  same  man  ?    The  body  too 

Soes  to  the  making  the  man^  and  would,  I  guess,  to  eveiy  body 
etermine  the  man  in  this  case,  wherein  the  soul,  with  all  its 
princely  thoughts  about  it,  would  not  make  another  man ;  but  he 
would  be  the  same  cobbler  to  everj  one  besides  himself*  I  know 
that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  the  same  person  and  the 
same  man  stand  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  And,  indeed,  every 
one  will  always  have  a  liberty  to  speak  as  he  pleases,  and  to  apply 
what  articulate  sounds  to  what  ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change  tnem 
as  often  as  he  pleases.  But  yet,  when  we  will  inquire  what  makes 
the  same  spirit,  man,  or  person,  we  must  fix  the  ideas  of  spirit, 
man,  or  person  in  our  minds ;  and  having  resolved  with  omrselves 
what  we  mean  by  them,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  determine  in  either 
of  them,  or  the  like,  when  it  is  the  same  and  when  not. 

16.  Consdousnesa  makes  the  same  person* — But  though  the  same 
immaterial  substance  or  soul  does  not  alone,  wherever  it  be,  and  in 
whatsoever  state,  make  the  same  man ;  yet  it  is  plain,  consciouiness, 
as  far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  should  it  be  to  ages  past,  unites 
existences  and  actions,  very  remote  in  time,  into  the  same  person,  as 
well  as  it  does  the  existence  and  actions  of  the  immediately  preced- 
ing moment :  so  that  whatever  has  the  consciousness  oi  present 
and  past  actions  is  the  same  person  to  whom  they  both  belong. 
Had  1  the  same  consciousness  that  I  saw  the  surk  and  Noah's  flood, 
as  that  I  saw  an  overflowing  of  the  Thames  last  vnnter,  or  as  that 
I  write  now,  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now,  that 
saw  the  Thames  overflowed  last  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood 
at  the  general  deluge,  was  the  same  self,  place  that  self  in  what 
substance  you  please,  than  that  I  who  write  this  am  the  same 
myself  now  whilst  I  write  (whether  I  consist  of  all  the  same  sub- 
stance, material  or  immaterial,  or  no)  that  I  was  yesterday.  For, 
as  to  this  point  of  being  the  same  self,  it  matters  not  vdiether  this 
present  self  be  made  up  of  the  same  or  other  substances,  I  being  as 
much  concerned  and  as  justly  accountable  for  any  action  v^as  done 
a  thousand  yeans  since,  impropriated  to  me  now  by  this  self- 
consciousness,  as  I  £un  for  what  I  did  the  last  moment. 

17*  Self  depends  on  coneeiousness^ — Seif  is  that  conscious  think- 
ing thing  (whatev^  substance  made  up  of,  whether  spiiitufll  or 
material,  simple  or  compounded,  it  matters  not)  which  is  sensible 
or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  capable  of  happiness  or  mis^^ 
and  so  is  concerned  for  its^f,  as  far  as  that  consoiousnese  extends. 
Thus  every  one  finds,  that  whilst  comprehended  under  that  eoft* 
sciotisness,  the  little  fing^  is  as  much  a  part  of  itself  as  what  is 
inost  so.  Upon  separation  of  this  little  nnger,  should  this  oon^ 
sciousness  go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  rest  of  ths 
hodjy  it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the  p^rson^  the  sanis 
person  ;  and  4elf  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  die  rest  of 
the  body.  As  in  this  oase  it  is  the  consciousness  that  goes  alon^ 
"w^  the  substance)  when  one  part  is  separate  from  anol£er,  which 
fti^kes  the  same  person,  and  constitutes  this  inseparable  self,  so  it 
is  in  irefeence  to  svAwtanees  remote  in  time.     V^t  with  wUoh  ths 
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consciousness  of  this  present  thinking  thing  can  join  itself  makes 
the  same  person,  and  is  one  self  with  it,  and  with  nothing  else; 
and  so  attributes  to  itself  and  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thing  as 
its  own,  a^  far  as  that  consciousness  reaches,  and  no  farther;  as 
everj  one  who  reflects  will  perceive. 

18.  Object  of  reward  and  punishment — In  this  personal  identity 
is  founded  all  the  right  and  justice  of  reward  and  punishment;  hap- 
piness and  misery  being  that  for  which  every  one  is  concerned  for 
himself,  not  mattering  what  becomes  of  any  substance  not  joined 
to  or  affected  with  that  consciousness.  For  as  it  is  evident  in  the 
instftaoe  I  gave  but  now,  if  the  consciousness  went  along  with  the 
little  finger  when  it  was  cut  off,  that  would  be  the  same  self  which 
was  concerned  for  the  whole  body  yesterday,  as  making  a  part  of 
itself,  whose  actions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  own  now. 
Though,  if  the  same  body  should  9till  live,  a^d  immediately  from 
the  separation  dP  the  little  finder  have  its  own  peculiar  conscious- 
ness, whereof  the  little  finger  knew  nothing,  it  would  not  at  all  be 
ooncomed  for  it,  as  a  part  of  itself,  or  eould  own  any  of  its  actions, 
or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

19.  This  mav  show  us  wherein  personal  identity  consists,  not  in 
the  identity  ot  substance,  but,  as  I  have  said^  in  the  identity  of 
consdousness;  wherein  if  Socrates  and  the  present  mayoF  of  Queen- 
borough  9gree,  they  are  the  s»ne  person.  K  the  same  Socrates 
waking  and  sleeping  do  not  partake  of  the  same  consciousness, 
Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  is  not  the  same  person;  and  to 
punish  Soerates  waking  for  what  sleeping  Socrates  thought,  and 
waking  Socrates  was  never  conscious  of,  would  be  no  more  of  right 
than  to  punish  oae  twin  for  what  his  brother-twin  did^  whereof  he 
knew  nothing,  because  their  outsides  were  so  like  that  they  could 
not  be  distinguiahed;  for  such  twins  have  been  seen. 

20.  But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,  "  Suppose  I  wholly 
lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a  possibility  of 
retrieving  them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never  be  conscious  of  them 
^S^\  yot  am  I  not  the  same  person  that  did  those  actions,  had 
those  thoughts,  that  I  was  once  conscious  of,  though  I  have  now 
forgot  them?"  To  which  I  answer,  That  we  must  here  take  notice 
what  the  word  ^^  I"  is  applied  to;  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  man 
onl7.  And  the  same  man  being  presumed  to  be  the  same  person, 
^  T'  is  eaeily  here  supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  person.  But  if 
it  be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incommunicable 
eoDseiousnesses  at  different  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same  man 
would  at  different  times  make  differa^t  persons;  which,  we  see,  is 
the  sense  of  mankind  In  the  solemnest  declaraticm  of  their  opi-!- 
nions,  human  laws  not  punishing  the  mad  man  for  the  sober  man's 
actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the  mad  man  did,  thereby 
xnakisg  them  two  persons;  which  is  somewhat  explained  by  our 
way  qS  speddng  in  English,  when  we  sav,  '^  Such  an  one  is  not  him^ 
self,  or  is  besides  himself;"  in  which  phrases  it  is  insinuated  as  if 
those  who  now  or,  et  leasts  first  used  them,  thought  that  self  was 
changed,  tiie  sel£«ame  person  was  no  longer  in  that  man. 

21.  BigenaMe  betmeen  idet^ity  of  tnan  and  person^-^Bnt  yet  it  1$ 
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hard  to  conceive  that  Socrates^  the  same  individual  man,  ehonld  be 
two  persons.  To  help  us  a  little  in  this,  we  must  consider  what  is 
meant  by  Socrates,  or  the  same  individual  man. 

First.  It  must  be  either  the  same  individual,  immaterial,  think- 
ing substance:  in  short,  the  same  numerical  soul,  and  nothing 
else. 

Secondly.  Or  the  same  animal,  without  any  regard  to  an  imma- 
tenai  soul. 

Thirdly.  Or  the  same  immaterial  spirit  united  to  the  same 
animal. 

Now,  take  which  of  these  suppositions  you  please,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  personal  identity  to  consist  in  any  thing  but  conscious- 
ness, or  reach  any  farther  than  that  does. 

For,  by  the  first  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed  possible  that  a  man 
bom  of  different  women,  and  in  distant  times,  may  be  the  same 
man.  A  way  of  speaking  which,  whoever  admits,  must  allow  it 
possible  for  the  same  man  to  be  two  distinct  persons,  as  any  two 
that  have  lived  in  different  ages,  without  the  knowledge  of  one 
another^s  thoughts. 

By  the  second  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  life  and  after  it  cannot 
be  tne  same  man  any  way  but  by  the  same  consciousness';  and  so, 
making  human  identity  to  consist  in  the  same  thing  wherein  we 
place  personal  identity,  there  will  be  no  diflSculty  to  allow  the  same 
man  to  be  the  same  person.  But  then  they  who  place  homan 
identity  in  consciousness  only,  and  not  in  something  else,  must 
consider  how  they  will  make  the  infant  Socrates  the  same  man  with 
Socrates  after  the  resurrection.  But  whatsoever  to  some  men 
makes  a  man,  and  consequently  the  same  individual  man,  wherein 
perhaps  few  are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by  us  be  placed  in 
nothing  but  consciousness,  (which  is  that  alone  which  makes  what 
we  call  "  self,")  without  involving  us  in  great  absurdities. 

22.  ^^  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  sober  the  same  person?  Why 
else  is  he  punished  for  the  fact  he  commits  when  drunk,  though  he  be 
never  afterwards  conscious  of  it?"  Just  as  much  the  same  person 
as  a  man  that  walks  and  does  other  things  in  his  sleep  is  the  same 

f)erson,  and  is  answerable  for  any  mischief  he  shall  do  in  it.  Human 
aws  punish  both  with  a  justice  suitable  to  their  way  of  knowledge; 
because  in  these  cases  they  cannot  distinguish  certainly  what  is 
real,  what  counterfeit;  and  so  the  ignorance  in  drunkenness  or 
sleep  is  not  admitted  as  a  plea,  lor,  though  punishment  be 
annexed  to  personality,  and  personality  to  consciousness,  and  the 
drunkard  perhaps  be  not  conscious  of  what  he  did;  yet  human 
judicatures  justly  punish  him,  because  the  fact  is  proyed  against 
im,  but  want  of  consciousness  cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But 
in  the  great  day,  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open, 
it  may  be  reasonable  to  think,  no  one  shall  be  made  to  answer  for 
what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but  shall  receive  his  doom^  his  con- 
science accusing  or  excusing. 

23.  Consciousness  alone  makes  self. — Nothing  but  oonscionsnetf 
can  unite  remote  existences  into  the  same  person;  the  identity  of 
substance  will  not  do  it.    For,  whatever  substance  ihere  is,  however 
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framed,  without  consciousness  there  is  no  person :  and  a  carcass 
may  be  a  person,  as  well  as  any  sort  of  siibstance  be  so  without 
consciousness. 

Could  we  suppose  two  distinct  incommunicable  consciousnesses 
acting  the  same  body,  the  one  constantly  by  day,  the  other  by 
night ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  same  consciousness  acting  by 
intervals  two  distinct  bodies:  I  ask,  in  the  first  case,  whether 
the  day-  and  the  night-man  would  not  be  two  as  distinct  persons  as 
Socrates  and  Plato  ?  and  whether,  in  the  second  case,  there  would 
not  be  one  person  in  two  distinct  bodies,  acr  much  as  one  man  is 
the  same  in  two  distinct  clothings?  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to 
say,  that  this  same  and  this  distinct  consciousness,  in  the  cases 
above-mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  same  and  distinct  immaterial  sub- 
stances, bringing  it  with  them  to  those  bodies ;  which,  whether  true 
or  noj  alters  not  the  case  :  since  it  is  evident  the  personal  identity 
would  equally  be  determined  by  the  consciousness,  whether  that 
consciousness  were  annexed  to  some  individual  immaterial  sub- 
stance or  no.  For,  granting  that  the  thinking  substance  in  man 
most  be  necessarily  supposed  immaterial,  it  is  evident  that  immate- 
rial thinking  thing  may  sometimes  part  with  its  past  consciousness, 
and  be  restored  to  it  again,  as  appears  in  the  forgetfulness  men  often 
have  of  their  past  actions,  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers  the 
memory  of  a  past  consciousness  which  it  had  lost  for  twenty  years 
together.  Make  these  intervals  of  memory  and  forgetAilness  to 
take  their  turns  regularly  by  day  and  night,  and  you  have  two  per- 
sons with  the  same  immaterial  spirit,  as  much  as  in  the  former 
instance  two  persons  with  the  same  body.  So  that  self  is  not 
determined  by  identity  or  diversity  of  substance,  which  it  cannot 
be  sure  of,  but  only  by  identity  of  consciousness. 

24.  Indeed,  it  may  conceive  the  substance  whereof  it  is  now 
made  up  to  have  existed  formerly,  united  in  the  same  conscious 
being :  but,  consciousness  removed,  that  substance  is  no  more  itself, 
or  makes  np  more  a  part  of  it,  than  any  other  substance ;  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  instance  we  have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of 
whose  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  affections,  having  no  longer  any  con- 
sciousness, it  is  no  more  of  a  man's  self  than  any  other  matter  of 
the  universe.  In  like  manner  it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  imma- 
terial substance,  which  is  void  of  that  consciousness  whereby  I  am 
myself  to  myself:  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  existence  which  I  can- 
not upon  recollection  join  with  that  present  consciousness  whereby 
I  am  now  myself,  it  is  in  that  part*  of  its  existence  no  more  myself 
than  any  other  immaterial  being.  For,  whatsoever  any  substance 
has  thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recollect,  and  by  my  con- 
sciousness make  my  own  thought  and  action,  it  will  no  more  belong 
to  me,  whether  a  part  of  me  thought  or  did  it,  than  if  it  had  been 
thought  or  done  by  any  other  immaterial  being  any  where  existing. 

25.  I  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  consciousness 
is  annexed  to,  and  the  affection  of,  one  individual  immaterial 
substance. 

But  let  men,  according  to  their  diverse  hypotheses,  resolve  of  that 
»A  they  please.     This  every  intelligent  being,  sensible  of  happiness 
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or  miseiy,  must  grant,  that  there  is  (something  that  is  himself  that 
he  is  concerned  for,  and  would  have  happy ;  that  this  self  has 
existed  in  a  continued  duration  more  than  one  instant,  and  there- 
fore it  is  possible  may  exist,  as  it  has  done,  months  and  years  to 
come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be  set  to  its  duration ;  and 
may  be  the  same  self,  by  the  same  consdousness^  continued  on  for 
the  future.  And  thus,  by  this  consciousness,  he  finds  himself  to  be 
the  same  self  which  did  such  or  such  an  action  some  years  since,  by 
which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miserable  now.  In  all  which 
account  of  self,  the  same  numerical  substance  is  not  consid^^d  as 
making  the  same  self:  but  the  same  continued  consctousness,  in 
which  several  substances  may  have  been  united,  and  again  sepa- 
rated from  it,  which,  whilst  they  continued  in  a  vital  union  with 
that  wherein  this  consciousness  then  resided,  made  a  part  of  that 
same  self.  Thus  any  part  of  our  bodies  vitally  united  to  that 
which  is  conscious  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  ourselves  :  but  upon  isepa- 
ration  from  the  vital  union  by  which  that  consciousness  is  commu- 
nicated, that  which  a  moment  since  was  part  of  ourselves  is  now  no 
more  so  than  a  part  of  another  man's  self  is  a  part  of  me,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  but  in  a  little  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  an- 
other person.  And  so  we  have  the  same  numerical  substance 
become  a  part  of  two  different  persons,  and  the  same  person  pre- 
served under  the  change  of  various  substances.  Could  we  sn{^pose 
any  spirit  wholly  stripped  of  all  its  memory  or  consciousness  of 
past  actions,  as  we  find  our  minds  always  are  of  a  great  part  of 
ours,  and  sometimes  of  ihem  all,  the  union  or  separation  of  such  a 
spiritual  substance  would  make  no  variation  of  personal  identity, 
any  more  than  that  of  any  particle  of  matter  does«  Any  substance 
vitally  united  to  the  present  thinking  beings  is  a  part  of  that  yeiy 
some  self  which  now  is  :  any  thing  united  to  it  by  a  consciousnesfi 
of  former  actions,  makes  also  a  part  of  the  same  self,  whi(^  is  the 
same  both  then  and  now. 

26.  ^'Peracn^^*  a  forensic  term. — "Person,  "as  I  take  it,  is  the 
name  for  this  self.  Wherever  a  man  finds  what  he  calls  ^'him- 
self," there,  I  think,  another  ihay  say  is  the  same  person.  It  is 
a  forensic  term  appropriating  actions  and  their  merit;  and  bo 
belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents  capable  of  a  law,  and  haj^esa 
and  misery.  This  personality  extends  itself  beyond  {K'esent  exist- 
ence to  wnat  is  past,  only  by  consciousness ;  whereby  it  becomefi 
concerned  and  accountable,  owns  and  imputes  to  itself  past  aetion% 
just  upon  the  same  ground  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  does 
the  present.  All  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  for  happiness,  the 
unavoidable  concomitant  of  consciousness ;  that  which  is  conscious 
of  pleasure  and  pain  desiring  that  that  self  that  is  conscious 
should  be  happy.  And  therefore  whatever  past  actions  it  cannot 
reconcile  or  appropriate  to  that  present  sdf  by  consciousnesB,  it 
can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had  never  been  done: 
and  to  receive  pleasure  or  pain,  i.  e.  reward  or  punishment,  4m  the 
account  of  any  such  action,  is  all  one  as  to  be  made  happy  or 
miserable  in  its  first  being  without  any  demerit  at  all.  For,  sup- 
posing a  man  punished  now  fer  what  he  had  ddne  in  another  lift> 
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wfaeiteof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  conscioufiness  at  all,  whal; 
diifereaoe  is  tiiere  between  that  punishment^  and  being  created 
miserable  ?  And  therefore,  conformable  to  this,  the  apostle  tells 
us,  that  at  the  great  day,  when  ^Very  one  shall  ^^  receive  according 
to  his  doings,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open/'  The 
sentence  shall  be  justified  by  the  conscioueness  all  persons  shall 
have  that  they  themselves,  in  what  bodies  soever  they  appear,  or 
what  substances  soever  that  consciousness  adheres  to,  are  the 
same  that  comnaitted  those  actions,  and  deserve  that  punishment 
for  them. 

27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  liave,  in  treating  of  this  subject, 
made  some  suppositions  that  will  look  strange  to  some  readers,  and 
possibly  they  are  so  in  themselves.  But  yet,  I  think,  they  are 
such  as  are  pardonable  in  this  ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  nature  of 
that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us,  a^d  which  we  look  on  as  our- 
sdves.  Did  we  know  what  it  was,  or  how  it  was  tied  to  a  certain 
system  of  fleeting  animal  spirits ;  or  whether  it  could  ot  could  not 
perform  its  operations  of  thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body 
organized  as  ours  is ;  and  whether  it  has  pleased  God  that  no  one 
Budi  spirit  shall  ever  be  united  to  any  but  one  such  body,  upon  the 
right  constitution  of  whose  organs  its  memory  should  depend,  we 
might  see  the  absurdity  of  some  of  those  suppositions  I  have  made. 
But  taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  dark  concerning  these 
matters,)  the  soid  of  a  man  for  an  immaterial  substance,  iQdependent 
from  matter,  sad  indifferent  alike  to  it  all,  there  .can  from  the 
nature  of  things  be  no  absurdity  at  all  to  suppose  that  the  same 
soul  may,  at  different  times,  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with 
them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  man :  as  w^  as  we  suppose  a 
part  of  a  sheep's  body  yestercky,  should  be  a  part  of  a  man's  body 
to-morrow,  and  in  that  union  make  a  vital  part  of  Melibseus  him- 
self, as  well  as  it  did  of  his  ram. 

28 .  Ttie^  difficulty  from  ill  use  of  harms, — To  conclude :  Whatever 
substance  begins  to  exist,  it  must,  during  its  existence,  necessarily 
be  the  same :  whatever  compositions  of  substances  begin  to  exist, 
during  the  union  of  those  substances,  the  concrete  must  be  the 
same :  whatsoever  mode  begins  to  exist,  during  its  existence  it  is 
the  same :  and  so  if  the  com,position  be  of  distmct  substances  and 
different  modes,  the  san^e  rule  holds.  Whereby  it  will  appear,  tibat 
the  difficulty  or  obscurity  that  has  been  about  this  matter  rath^ 
rises  from  the  names  ill  used,  than  from  any  obscurity  in  things 
themselves.  For  whatever  makes  the  specific  idea  to  which  the 
name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be  steadily  kept  to,  the  distinction  of 
any  thing  into  the  same  and  diverse  will  easily  be  conceived,  and 
there  can  arise  no  doubt  about  it. 

29.  ContwMed  existence  makes  identity, — For  supposing  a  rational 
spirit  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  know  what  is  the  same 
man ;  viz.  the  same  spirit,  whether  separate  or  in  a  body,  will  be 
the  same  man.  Supposing  a  rational  spirit  vitally  united  to  a  body 
of  a  certain  conformation  of  parts  to  make  a  man,  whilst  that 
rational  spirit,  with  that  vital  conformation  of  parts,  though  con- 
tinued in  a  fleeting  successive  body^  reniiains,  it  will  be  the  same 
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man.  But  if  to  any  one  the  idea  of  a  man  be  but  the  yital  union 
of  parts  in  a  certain  shape,  as  long  as  that  vital  union  and  shape 
remains,  in  a  concrete  no  otherwise  the  same  but  by  a  continued 
succession  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the  same  man.  For,  what- 
ever be  the  composition  whereof  the  complex  idea  is  made,  when- 
ever existence  makes  it  one  particular  thing  under  any  denomina- 
tion, the  same  existence,  continued,  preserves  it  the  same  individual 
under  the  same  denomination.* 

*  8ee  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.— Edit. 


NOTE. 

Thb  doctrine  of  identity  and  diversity  contained  in  this  chapter,  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  pretends  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith,  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  His  way  of  arguing  from  it  is 
this:  he  says,  *^The  reason  of  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  same  bodj, 
upon  Mr.  Locke's  grounds,  is  from  the  idea  'of  identity."  To  which  our 
author  answers :  ♦  "  Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say,  that  the  reason  of  believ- 
ing any  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  (such  as  your  lordship  is  here  speaking 
of,)  to  me,  andupon  my  grounds,  isits  being  a  part  of  divine  revelation.  Upon 
this  ground  I  believed  it  before  I  either  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and 
diversity,  and  before  I  ever  thoughtof  those  propositions  which  your  lordship 
quotes  out  of  that  chapter;  and  upon  the  same  ground  I  believe  it  still,  and 
not  from  my  idea  of  identity.  This  saying  of  your  lordship's  therefore,  being 
a  proposition  neither  self-evident,  nor  allowed  by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to 
be  proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failing,  all  your  large  superstructure 
built  thereon  comes  to  nothing. 

"But,  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  Icrave  leave  humbly  to  represent 
to  your  lordship,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out  that  my  notion  of 
ideas  was  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  that  which 
your  lordship  instances  in  here  is  not,  that  I  yet  know,  an  article  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  acknowledge  to  be  an  article 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  that  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  your 
lordship's  sense  of  Hhe  same  body,'  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  what 
I  confess  I  do  not  yet  know. 

"In  the  new  testament  (wherein  I  think  are  contained  all  the  articles  of 
the  Christi  an  faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  tlie  apostles  to  preach  *  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead '  and '  the  resurrection  from  the  dead '  in  many  places ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  any  place  where  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  so  much 
as  mentioned.  Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  case,  I  do  not  remember, 
in  any  place  of  the  New  Testament  where  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last 
day  is  spoken  of,  any  such  expression  as  Hhe  resurrection  of  the  body,'  much 
less  'of  the  same  body.' 

"Isay,HhegeneralresiuTectionatthelastday;'becausewherethere8urrec» 
tion  of  some  particular  persons  presently  upon  our  Saviour's  resurrection  ifl 
mentioned,  the  words  are,  'The  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  saints 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went 
into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  to  many ;'  (Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53 ;)  of  which 
peculiar  way  of  speaking  of  this  resurrection,  the  passage  itself  gives  a  reason 
in  these  words,  'appeared  to  many;'  i.  e.  those  who  slept  appeared,  so  as  to 
be  known  to  be  risen.  But  this  could  not  be  known,  unless  they  brought 
with  them  the  evidence  that  they  were  those  who  had  been  dead ;  whereof 
•  In  his  Third  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  16S,  ftc 
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therewere  these  two  proofs, — their  graves  were  opened,  and  their  bodies  not 
onlj  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be  the  same  to  those  who  had  known 
them  formerly  alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and  buried.  For  if  they  had 
been  those  who  had  been  dead  so  long  that  all  who  knew  them  once  alive  were 
now  gone,  those  to  whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  them  to  be  men, 
but  could  not  have  known  they  were  risen  from  the  dead,  because  they  never 
knew  they  had  been  dead.  All  that  by  their  appearing  they  could  have 
known  was,  that  they  were  so  many  living  strangers,  of  whose  resurrection 
they  knew  nothing.  It  was  necessary  therefore  that  they  should  come  in 
such  bodies  as  might,  in  make  and  size,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  same  they  had 
before,  that  they  might  be  known  to  those  of  their  acquaintance  whom  they 
appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they  were  such  as  were  newly  dead,  whose 
bodies  were  not  yet  dissolved  and  dissipated;  and  therefore  it  is  particularly 
said  here,  (differently  from  what  is  said  of  the  general  resurrection,)  that  their 
bodies  arose,  because  they  were  the  same  that  were  then  lying  in  their  graves 
the  moment  before  they  arose. 

"But  your  lordship  endeavours  to  prove  it  must  be  the  same  body ;  and  let 
us  grant  that  your  lordship,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you  have  proved  it 
must  be  the  same  body;  will  you  therefore  say,  that  he  holds  what  is  incon- 
sistent with  an  article  of  faith  who,  having  never  seen  this  your  lordship's 
interpretation  of  the  scripture,  nor  your  reasons  for  the  same  body,  in  your 
sense  of '  same  body ;  *  or,  if  he  has  seen  them,  yet  not  understanding  them,  or, 
Hot  perceiving  the  force  of  them,  believes  what  the  scripture  proposes  to  him, 
viz.  that  at  the  last  day  the  'dead  shall  be  raised,' without  determining  whether 
it  shall  be  with  the  very  same  bodies  or  no? 

"I  know  your  lordship  pretends  not  to  erect  your  particular  interpretations 
of  scripture  into  articles  of  faith ;  and  if  you  do  not,  he  that  believes  the  dead 
shall  be  raised,  believes  that  article  of  faith  which  the  scripture  proposes ;  and 
cannotbeaccusedof  holdingany  thinginconsistentwithit,if  it  should  happen 
that  what  he  holds  is  inconsistent  with  another  proposition,  viz.  that  the 
dead  shall  be  raisedwiththe  same  bodies,  in  your  lordship's  sense ;  which  I  do 
not  find  proposed  in  holy  vmt  as  an  article  of  faith. 

"But  your  lordship  argues  'it  must  be  the  same  bodyr'  which,  as  you 
explain  'same  body,'  ♦  *is  not  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter  which 
were  united  at  the  point  of  death,  nor  the  same  particles  of  matter  that  the 
sinner  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his  sins ;  but  that  it  must  be  the 
same  material  substance  which  was  vitally  united  to  the  soul  here ; '  i.  e.  as  I 
understand  it,  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter  which  were,  some  time 
or  other  during  his  life  here,  vitally  united  to  his  soul. 

''Your  first  argument  to  prove  that  it  must  be  the  same  body  in  this  sense 
^f  *the  same  body,'  is  taken  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour,f '  All  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth.'  (John  v.  28, 29.)  From 
whence  your  lordship  argues,  that  these  words,  'all  that  are  in  their  graves,' 
relate  to  no  other  substance  than  what  was  united  to  the  soul  in  life,  because  a 
different  substance  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  grav  es  and  to  come  out  of  them ; 
which  words  of  your  lordship's,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  soul 
too  is  lodged  in  tibie  grave,  and  raised  out  of  it  at  the  last  day :  for  your  lord- 
ship says,  'Can  a  different  substance  be  said  to  be  in  their  graves  and  come  out 
of  them? '  So  that,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  these  words  of  our 
Saviour,  no  other  substance  being  raised  but  what  hears  his  voice ;  and  no  other 
^bstance  hearing  his  voice  but  what,  being  called,  comes  out  of  the  grave; 
*nd  no  othersubstancecomingoutof  the  grave  but  what  vtras  in  the  grave;  any 
one  must  conclude  that  llie  soul,  unless  it  be  in  the  grave,  will  make  no  part 
<^the  person  that  is  raised,  unless,  as  your  lordship  argues  against  me,;]:  'you 

♦  Pages  34,  35.  t  I*age  37.  %  Ibid. 
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can  make  it  oat  that  a  substance  which  neyer  was  in  the  grave  may  t/Qiem  oul 
of  it,'  or  that  the  soul  is  no  substance. 

^^  But,  setting  aside  the  substance  of  the  soul,  another  thing  that  will  mak^ 
any  one  doubt  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  Sariour's  words  be 
necessarily  to  be  received  as  their  true  sense,  is,  that  it  will  not  be  very  easily 
reconciled  to  your  saying  you  do  not  mean  by  the  same  body,  Hhe  sanae  indi- 
vidual particles  which  were  united  at  the  jioint  of  death;'*  BXkdi  yet,  by  thii 
interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words,  you  can  meim  no  other  particles  bat 
such  as  were  united  at  the  point  of  death,  because  you  mean  no  other  sub* 
stance  but  what  comes  out  of  the  grave ;  and  no  substance,  no  particles  (xhbs 
out,  you  say,  but  what  were  in  the  grave ;  and  I  think  your  lordship  will  Bot 
say,  that  the  particles  that  wereseparaiefrom  the  body  by  perspiration  before 
the  point  oi  death  were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

<^But  your  lordship,  I  find,  has  an  answer  to  this,  f  viz.  that  ^by  compixijDg 
this  with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  [of  our  Saviour  above  quoted] 
are  to  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  the  body  to  which  thesoul  was  united, 
and  not  to'  (Isuppose  yourlordahipwrit'of)  'those  individual  particlai,^.  e. 
those  individual  partides  that  arein  the  grave  at  the  resuirectioii ;  for  so  the^ 
must  be  i*ead  to  make  your  lordship's  maat  entire,  and  to  the  purpose  of  jour 
answer  here ;  and  then  methinks  this  last  sense  of  our  Saviour^s  words,  giyen 
by  your  lordship,  wholly  overturns  the  sense  which  you  have  ^ven  <^  tbem 
above,  whare  fix>m  tibose  words  you  press  the  belief  of  tJie  resorrectioD  of  th« 
same  body,  by  thisstrongaigument,---thatasubsta]ieecottldnot,  uponheariog 
the  voice  of  Christ,  come  out  <^  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  the  grave, 
There  (as  far  as  I  can  understand  your  words)  your  lordsfaap  ai^ues  that  our 
Saviour's  wcNrds  must  be  understood  of  the  particles  in  the  grave,  'unkas,'  as 
your  lordship  says,  ^one  can  make  it  out  that  a  substance  whi<^  never  was  in 
the  grave  may  come  out  of  it.'  And  here  your  lordship  expressly  sayB,  that 
our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  that  bodj  to 
which  the  soul  was  [at  any  time]  united,  and  not  to  those  individual  parttde^ 
that  are  in  the  grave;  which,  put  together,  seems  to  me  to  eay,  that  our  Sa*- 
viour'swords  are  to  be  understood  of  t^se  particles  tmlythatare  in  the  graven 
and  not  of  those  particles  cmly  which  arein  thegrave,  but  of  others  also  which 
bave  at  any  time  been  vit^ly  united  to  the  soul,  but  nev^  were  m  the  fsmv^ 

''The  next  text  your  lordship  brings  to  make  the  resurrection  c^the  mam 
body,  in  your  sense,  an  article  of  faith,  are  these  words  of  St.  Paul:  'For  we 
must  all  appearbeforeihe  j^idgmeBt-seat  of  Christ,  thateveryoiMsmayreedTe 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  acocNrding  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad.'  (2  Cor.  v.  1 0.)  To  which  your  lordship  subjoins  this  quf^tion :  'Ctta 
these  words  be  understood  (^  any  other  maJ^erial  suhstaace,  but  l^t  Mj  iu 
which  these  things  were  done? '  %  Answer.  A  man  may  suspend  his  deters 
mining  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  to  be,  that  a  mni»er  shall  suffer  lor  his  aus 
in  the  v^ry  same  body  wherein  heoommitted  them;  beoaueeSt.  Faul  desseet 
say  he  shall  have  the  very  same  body  when  he  suffers  that  he  had  when  if 
aifined.  The  apostle  says,  indeed,  'done  in  his  body.'  The  body  he  bad  and 
did  things  in  at  five  or  fifteen^  was  no  doubt  his  body  as  much  as  that  which 
he  did  things  in  at  fifly  was  his  body,  though  his  body  were  not  the  voy  saiof 
body  at  those  -different  ages ;  and  so  will  the  body  which  he  shall  have  ito 
the  resurrection  be  his  body,  though  it  be  not  the  very  same  with  tbat  wliidi 
he  had  at  five,  or  fifteen,  or  fiity.  He  that  at  threescore  is  brokeisii  the  vh^i 
for  a  murder  he  committed  at  twenty,  is  punidied  for  what  he  did  in  his  b0df« 
though  the  body  he  has,  i.  e.  his  body  at  threescore,  be  not  the  same,  i*  s* 
jnade  up  of  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter  that  that  body  was  which 
ihe  had  forty  years  bdbre.    When  your  lordship  has  resolved  with  yoniwtf 
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what  that  same  immntable  ^fae'  is,  which  at  the  last  judgment  shall  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  yoor  lordship  will  easily  see  that  the  body  he  had 
when  an  embryo  in  the  womb,  when  a  child  playing  in  coats^  when  a  man 
marrying  a  wife,  andwhenbed-riddyingof  aoonsnmpticMi,  and  at  last  which 
he  shall  have  after  his  resurrection,  are  each  of  them  his  body,  Hiough  neitlier 
of  them  be  the  same  body  the  one  wi^  the  other. 

^'But,  farther,  to  your  lordship's  question,  ^  Can  these  words  be  understood 
of  any  other  material  substance  but  that  body  in  which  these  thkigs  were 
done  ?'  I  answer,  These  words  ofSt.Paulmay  be  understood  of  another  mate* 
rial  substance  than  that  body  in  which  these  things  were  done ;  because  your 
lordship  teaches  me,  and  gives  me  astrongreason,  so  to  understand  them.  Your 
lordship  says,  that  you  'do  not  say  the  same  particles  of  matter  which  the  sin« 
ner  had  at  the  very  time  of  the  commission  of  his  sins  shall  be  raised  at  the 
last  day.'*  And  your  lordship  gives  this  reason  for  it:  'Forthenalongsin-> 
ner  must  have  a  vast  body,  considering  the  continual  spending  of  particles  by 
perspiration.'  f  Now,  my  lord,  if  the  apostle's  words,  as  your  lordship  would 
argue,  ^cannotbe  understoodof  any  other  material  substance  but  that  bodyin 
wMch  these  tMngs  were  done,'  and  no  body,  upon  the  removal  or  change  of 
some  of  the  particles  that  at  any  time  make  it  up,  is  the  same  material  sub- 
stance, or  the  same  body ;  it  will,  I  think,  thence  follow,  that  either  the  sinner 
must  have  ail  the  same  individual  particles  vitally  united  to  his  soul  when 
he  is  raised,  that  he  had  vitally  united  to  his  soul  wh^i  he  sinned ;  or  else  St. 
Paul's  words  hei«  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  the  same  body  in  which  the 
things  were  done:  for  if  tb^re  were  other  particles  of  matter  in  the  body 
wherein  the  thing  was  done  than  in  that  which  is  raised,  that  which  is  ndsed 
cannot  be  the  same  body  in  which  they  were  done ;  unless,  that  alone  which 
has  just  all  the  same  individual  particles  when  any  action  is  done  being  the 
tsame  body  wherein  it  was  done,  that  also  which  has  not  the  same  individual 
particles  wherein  that  action  was  done  can  be  the  same  body  wherein  it  was 
done,  which  is  in  effect  to  make  tlie  same  body  sometimes  to  be  the  same, 
and  sometimes  not  the  same. 

<'  Your  lordship  thinks  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body  to  have,  not  all,  but 
no  other  particles  of  matter  but  such  as  were  some  time  or  other  vitally  united 
to  the  soul  before :  but  such  a  body,  made  up  of  psui;  of  the  particles  some 
time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  is  no  more  the  same  body  wherein 
the  actions  vf&ce  done  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  long  sinner's  life,  than  that 
is  the  same  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  three  quarters  of  the  same 
particles  that  made  it  up  are  wanting.     For  example :  a  sinner  has  acted 
here  in  his  body  an  hundred  years^  he  is  raised  at  the  last  day,  but  with  what 
body  ?     The  same,  says  your  lordship,  that  he  acted  in,  because  St.  Paul  says, 
he  must* receive  the  things  done  in  his  body.'  What  therefore  must  hb  body 
at  the  resiQTection  consist  of  ?     Must  it  consist  of  all  the  particles  of  matter 
that  have  ever  been  vitally  united  to  his  soul  ?  for  they,  in  succession,  have  all 
of  them  made  up  his  body  wherein  he  did  these  things.  *  No,'  says  your  lord- 
ship ;  Uhat  would'make  his  body  too  vast ;  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body 
in  which  the  things  were  done  that  it  consists  of  some  of  the  particles,  and  no 
other  but  such  as  were  some  time  during  his  life  vitally  united  to  his  sonl.'  f 
Bat,  laecording  to  this  account,  his  body  at  the  resurrection  being,  as  your 
lordship  seems  to  limit  it,  near  the  same  size  it  was  in  some  part  of  his  life,  it 
will  be  no  more  the  same  body  in  which  the  things  were  done  in  the  distant 
parts  of  his  life,  than  that  is  the  same  body  in  which  half,  or  three  quarters^  or 
anor-e  of  the  individual  matter  that  then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.     For 
example:  let  his  body  at  fifty  years  old  consist  of  a  million  of  parts ;  five 
hundred  thousand  at  least  of  those  parts  will  be  different  from  those  which 
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made  up  bis  bodj  at  ten  years  and  at  an  hundred.  So  tbat  to  take  the  nume*- 
rical  particles  that  made  up  his  bodjat  fiftj,  or  an j  other  season  of  his  life,  or 
to  gather  them  promiscuously  out  of  those  which  at  different  times  have  sac- 
oessivelj  been  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  they  will  no  more  make  the  same 
body,  which  was  his,  wherein  some  of  his  actions  were  done,  than  that  is  the 
same  body  which  has  but  half  the  same  particles ;  and  yet  all  your  lordship's 
argument  here  for  the  same  body  is,  because  St  Paul  says  it  must  be  his  body 
in  which  these  things  were  done ;  which  itcould  not  be,  if  any  other  substance 
were  joined  to  it,  i.  e.  if  any  other  particles  of  matter  made  up  the  body, 
which  were  not  vitally  united  to  the  soul  when  the  action  was  done. 

*'  Again:  your  lordship  says,  that  you  '  do  not  say  the  same  individual 
particles'  [shall  make  up  the  body  at  the  resurrection] '  which  were  united  at 
the  point  of  death;  for  there  must  be  a  gi*eat  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering 
disease,  as  if  a  fat  man  fall  into  a  consumption :'  *  because,  it  is  likely,  your 
lordship  thinks  these  particles  of  a  decrepit,  wasted,  withered  body  would  be 
too  few  or  unfit  to  make  such  a  plump,  strong,  vigorous,  well-sized  body,  as  it 
has  pleased  your  lordship  to  proportion  out  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at  the 
resurrection;  and  therefore  some  small  portion  of  the  particles  formeriy  unit- 
ed vitally  to  that  man's  soul  shall  be  re-assumed  to  make  up  his  body  to  the 
bulk  your  lordship  judges  convenient;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  shall  be 
lef^  out  to  avoid  the  making  his  body  more  vast  than  your  lordship  thinks 
will  be  fit,  as  appears  by  these  your  lordship's  words  immediately  following, 
viz.  that  you  'do  not  say  the  same  particles  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  time 
of  commission  of  his  sins ;  for  then  a  long  sinner  must  have  a  vast  body.'f 
"  But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  must  an  embryo  do,  who,  dying  vdtbioa 
few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  has  no  particles  of 
matter  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make  up  his  body  of  that 
size  and  proportion  which  your  lordship  seems  to  require  in  bodies  at  the 
resurrection  ?   Or  must  we  believe  he  shall  remain  content  with  that  small 
pittance  of  matter  and  that  yet  imperfect  body  to  eternity,  because  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  very  same  body,  i.  e. 
made  up  of  only  such  particles  as  have  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul  ? 
For  if  it  be  so,  as  your  lordship  says,  that  ^  life  is  the  result  of  the  union 
of  soul  and  body,':^  it  will  follow,  that  the  body  of  an  embryo,  dying  in 
the  womb,  may  be  very  little,  not  the  thousandth  part  of  any  ordinary  man. 
For  since  from  the  first  conception  and  beginning  of  formation  it  has  life, 
and  '  life  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body ;'  an  embiyo 
that  shall  die  either  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other 
accident  presently  after  it  has  life,  must,  according  to  your  lordship's  doc- 
trine, remain  a  man  not  an  inch  long  to  eternity;  because  there  are  not 
particles  of  matter  formerly  united  to  his  soul  to  make  him  bigger,  and  no 
other  can  be  made  use  of  to  that  purpose ;  though  what  greater  congmity 
the  soul  hath  with  any  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  vitally  united  to 
it,  but  are  now  so  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matter  which  it 
was  never  united  to,  would  be  hard  to  determine,  if  that  should  be  demanded. 
'^  By  these  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  consequences  one  may  see  what 
service  they  do  to  religion  and  the  Christiandoctrine,  who  raise  questions  and 
make  artides  of  faith  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  where  the 
scripture  says  nothing  of  the  same  body ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  with  no  small 
reprimand  to  those  who  make  such  an  inquiiy.     ^  But  some  man  will  say, 
How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  Thou  fool, 
that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die :  and  that  which  thoa 
sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance 
of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain :  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
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him.'  (1  Cor.  xv.  35,  &c.)  Words,  I  should  think,  sufficient  to  deter  us 
from  determining  any  thing  for  or  against  the  same  body's  being  raised  at 
the  last  day.  It  suffices,  that  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and  every  one 
appear  and  answer  for  the  things  done  in  this  life,  and  receive  according 
to  the  things  he  hath  done  in  his  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  that 
believes  this,  and  has  said  nothing  inconsistent  herewith,  I  presume,  may 
and  mast  be  acquitted  from  being  guilty  of  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

*^  But  your  lordship,  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  farther  asks,  *  How  could  it  be  said,  if  any  other  substance  be 
joined  to  the  soul  at  the  resurrection,  as  its  body,  that  they  were  the  things 
done  in  or  by  the  body  ?'*  Answer.  Just  as  it  may  be  said  of  a  man  at  an 
hundred  years  old,  that  hath  then  another  substance  joined  to  his  soul  than  he 
had  at  twenty,  that  the  murder  or  drunkenness  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty 
were  things  done  in  the  body ;  how  'by  the  body'  comes  in  here  I  do  not  see. 

"Your  lordship  adds,  'And  St.  Paul's  dispute  about  the  manner  of 
raising  the  body  might  soon  have  ended,  if  there  were  no  necessity  of  the 
same  body.'  Answer.  When  I  understand  what  argument  there  is  in  these 
words  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  without  the  mixture  of 
one  new  atom  of  matter,  I  shall  know  what  to  say  to  it.  In  th&mean  time, 
this  I  understand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  short  an  end  to  all  dis-^ 
pntes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  said,  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  the 
same  body,  or  that  it  should  be  the  same  body. 

"The  next  text  of  scripture  you  bring  for  the  same  body  is,  'If  there  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  raised. '  (1  Cor.  xv.  16.)  From 
which  your  lordship  argues,  'It  seems  then  other  bodies  are  to  be  raised  as 
his  was. '  I  I  grant,  other  dead  as  certainly  raised  as  Christ  was ;  for  else  his 
resurrection  would  be  of  no  use  to  mankind.  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  follows 
that  they  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  body,  as  Christ  was  raised  with  the 
same  body,  as  your  lordship  infers  in  these  words  annexed:  'And  can  there 
he  any  doubt,  whether  his  body  was  the  same  material  substance  which  was 
united  to  his  soul  before?'  I  answer,  None  at  all;  nor  that  it  had  just  the 
same  undistinguished  lineaments  and  marks,  yea,  and  the  same  wounds,  that 
it  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  therefore  your  lordship  will  argue  from 
'other  bodies  being  raised  as  his  was, '  that  they  must  keep  proportion  with 
his  in  sameness,  then  we  must  believe  that  every  man  shall  be  raised  with 
the  same  lineaments  and  other  notes  of  distinction  he  had  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  even  with  his  wounds  yet  open,  if  he  had  any,  because  our  Sa- 
viour was  so  raised,  which  seems  to  me  scarce  reconcilable  with  what  your 
lordship  says  of '  a  fat  man  falling  into  a  consumption, '{  and  dying. 

"  But  whether  it  will  consist  or  no  with  your  lordship's  meaning  in  that 
place,  this  to  me  seems  a  consequence  that  will  need  to  be  better  proved, 
viz.  that  our  bodies  must  be  raised  the  same,  just  as  our  Saviour's  was,  be- 
cause St.  Paul  says,  '  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  not 
Christ  risen.'  For  it  may  be  a  good  consequence,  '  Christ  is  risen,  and 
therefore  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;'  and  yet  this  may  not 
be  a  good  consequence,  '  Christ  was  raised  with  the  same  body  he  had  at 
his  death,  therefore  all  men  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  body  they  had 
at  their  death;'  contrary  to  what  your  lordship  says  concerning  'a  fat 
man  dying  of  a  consumption.'  But  the  case  I  think  far  different  betwixt 
our  Saviour  and  those  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day. 

"  1.  His  body '  saw  not  corruption ; '  and  therefore  to  give  him  another  body, 
new  moulded,  mixed  with  other  particles  which  were  not  contained  in  it  asit 
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lay  in  the  grave,  whole  and  entire  as  it  was  laid  there,  had  been  to  destroy  his 
body  to  frame  him  a  new  one  without  any  need.  Bat  why,  with  the  remain- 
ing particlesof  a  man's  body  long  since  dissolved  and  mouldered  into  dnst  and 
atoms,  (whereof possibly  a  great  part  may  have  undergone  variety  of  changes, 
and  entered  intootherconcretionseveninthe  bodies  of  other  men,)otber  new 
particles  of  matter  mixed  with  them  may  not  serve  to  make  his  body  again, 
as  well  as  the  mixture  of  new  and  different  particles  of  matter  with  the  old 
did  in  the  compass  of  his  life  make  his  body,  I  think  no  reason  can  be  given. 

'^  This  may  serve  to  show  why,  though  the  materials  of  our  Saviour's 
body  were  not  changed  at  his  resurrection,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that 
the  body  of  a  man  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may  at  tfcie  last  day 
have  several  new  partides  in  it,  and  that  without  any  inconvenienoe ;  since 
whatever  matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  soul  is  his  body,  as  much  as  is  that 
which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was  bom,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  life. 

'^  2.  In  the  next  place,  the  size,  shape,  figure,  and  lineaments  of  onr 
Saviour^s  body,  even  to  his  wounds  into  which  doubting  Thomaa  put  his 
fingers  and  his  hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  raised  body  of  our  Saviour,  the 
same  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  conviction  to  his  disciples,  to  whom 
he  showed  himael£  and  who  were  to  be  witnesses  of  his  resorreetion,  that 
their  Master,  the  very  same  man,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  boned,  and  raised 
again ;  and  therefore  he  was  handled  by  them,  and  ate  before  Aem,  after  he 
was  risen,  to  give  them  in  all  points  full  satisfacticm,  that  it  was  really  he,  the 
same,  and  not  another,  nor  a  spectre  or  appariticm  of  him;  though  J  do  not 
think  your  lordship  will  thence  argue,  that  because  others  are  to  be  raised 
as  he  was,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  because  he  ate  aJh&r  bis 
resurrection,  others  at  the  last  day  shall  eat  and  drink  after  they  are  raised 
from  the  dead ;  which  seems  to  me  as  good  an  argument  as, — Because  his 
undissolved  body  was  raised  out  of  the  grave  just  as  it  there  lay  entire, 
without  the  mixture  of  any  new  particles ;  therefore  the  corrupted  and  con- 
sumed bodies  of  the  dead  at  the  resurrection  shall  be  new  firamed  only  outof 
those  scattered  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  souls,  without 
the  least  mixture  of  any  aoe  single  atom  of  new  matter.  But  at  the  last  day, 
when  all  men  are  raised,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  assured  o£  any  one 
particular  man's  resurrection.  It  is  enough  that  every  one  shall  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  according  to  what  he  had  done 
in  his  former  life;  but  in  what  sort  of  body  he  shall  appear,  or  of  what 
particles  made  up,  the  scripture  having  said  nothing  but  that  it  shall  be  a 
s{»ritual  body  raised  in  incomiption,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

<*  Your  lordship  asks,  'Were  they  [who  saw  ourSaviouraf^  hisresufree* 
tion]  witnesses  only  of  some  matenal  substance  then  united  to  his  soul?'*  In 
answer,  I  beg  yourlordshiptoconsider,  whether  you  supposeour  Saviour  was 
to  be  known  to  be  the  same  man  (to  the  witnesses  that  were  to  see  him,  and 
testify  his  resurrection)  by  his  soul,  that  could  neither  be  seen  nor  known  to 
be  the  same ;  or  by  his  body,  that  could  be  seen  and,  by  the  discernible  struc- 
ture and  marks  of  it,  be  known  to  be  the  same  ?  When  your  lorddtip  has 
resolved  that,  all  that  you  say  in  that  page  will  answer  itself.  Bat  because 
oneman  cannot  know  another  to  be  the  same,  butbytheoutward  visible  linea^ 
meats  and  sensible  marks  he  has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  distinguished 
by:  will  your  lordship  therefore  argue,  that  the  great  Judge  at  the  last  day» 
who  gives  to  each  man  whom  he  raises  his  new  body,  sludl  not  be  abk  lo 
know  who  is  who,  unless  he  give  to  every  one  of  them  a  body  just  of  the  same 
figure,  8ifle,aodleature8,  and  made  npof  the  very  sameindiv^nal particles,  he 
had  in  his  former  IoSb  ?  Whether  such  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  reennrectiea 
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of  the  same  body  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  contributes  much  to  the  strength- 
ening  the  credibility  of  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

^'  Farther:  for  the  proving  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  to  be  an  ar- 
ticle of  fiEuthy  your  lordship  says,  ^  But  the  apostle  insists  upon  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  not  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  possibility  of  ours,  but  of 
the  certainty  of  it;  because  he  rose  as  the  first-fruits:  Christ  the  first- 
fnuts;  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming,^*  (1  Cor.  xv.  20, 
23.)  Answer.  No  doubt  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  the  cer* 
tainty  of  our  resurrecticm.  But  is  it  therefore  a  proof  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  same  body,  consisting  of  the  same  individual  particles  which  con- 
curred to  the  making  up  of  our  body  here,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one 
other  particle  of  matter  ?    I  confess  I  see  no  such  consequence. 

"^Batyour  lordship  goes  on:  *  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  objections  in  men's 
minds  aboutthe  resurrection  of  the  same  body;  anditisof  great  consequence, 
as  to  this  article,  to  show  upon  what  grounds  he  proceeds.  But  some  man^toiil 
sai/y  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  f  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  f  First*  he 
shows,  that  the  seminal  parts  of  plants  are  wonderfully  improved  by  the 
ordinary  providence  of  Grod,  in  the  manner  of  their  vegetation.'^  Answer. 
I  do  not  perfectly  understand  what  it  is  for  Hhe  seminal  parts  of  plants  to 
be  wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinaiy  providence  of  God,  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  vegetation;'  or  else  perhaps  I  should  better  see  how  this  here 
tendstotheproof  of  the  resurrection  of  thesamebody,  inyour  lordship'ssense. 

*^It  continues,  ^They  sow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain,  but 
God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body.' 
'Here,'  says  your  lordship,  'is  an  identity  of  the  material  substance  sup- 
posed.'! ^^  ^^^^^7  ^  ^*  ^^^  to  me  a  diversity  'of  the  material  sub8tance,'i.  e, 
of  the  component  particles,  is  here  supposed,  or  in  direct  words  said.  For 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  taken  all  together,  run  thus: '  That  which  thou  sowest^ 
thott  sowesi  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,'  (1  Cor.  xv.  37,) 
and  so  on,  as  your  lordship  basset  down  the  remainder  of  them.  From  which 
words  of  St  Paul  the  natural  argument  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus:  If  the 
body  that  is  put  in  the  earth  in  sowing  is  not  that  body  ivhidi  shall  be,  then 
the  body  that  is  put  in  the  grave  is  not  thai,  i.  e.  the  same,  body  that  shsdl  be. 

''Bat  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  the  same  body  by  these  three  Greek 
words  of  the  text,  ^o  Uw  ^^m,  which  your  lordship  interprets  thus:  'That 
proper  body  which  belongs  to  it.'§  Answer.  Indeed  by  those  Greek  words, 
^  &M»  ^a^M,  whether  our  translators  have  rightly  rendered  them  'his  own 
body,'  or  your  lordship  more  rightly,  'that  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it>' 
I  formeriy  understood  no  more  but  this,  that  in  the  production  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  from  seed,  God  continued  every  species  distinct,  so  that  from  grains 
of  wheat  sown,  root,  stalk,  blade,  ear,  and  grains  of  wheat  were  produced  and 
Dot  those  of  barley;  and  so  of  the  rest,  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of, '  to 
every  seed  his  own  body.'  No,  says  your  lordship,  these  words  prove,  that  to 
wery  plant  of  wheat,  and  to  every  grain  of  wheat  produced  in  it,  is  given  the 
'proper  body  that  belongs  to  it,'  which  is  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that 
was  sown.  Answer.  This  I  confess  I  do  not  understand;  because  I  do  not 
iinderstaad  how  one  individual  grain  can  be  the  same  with  twenty,  fifty,  or 
tt  hundred  individual  grains;  for  such  sometimes  is  the  increase. 

^^But  your  lordship  proves  it.  For,  says  your  lordship,  'Every  seed 
havii^  that  body  in  little,  which  is  afterwards  so  mwh  onlaiged;  and  in 
S^^  the  seed  is  corrupted  before  its  germination;  but  it  hatn  its  proper 
^M^uical  parts,  which  make  it  the  same  body  with  that  which  it  grows  up  to. 
Por  although  grain  be  not  divided  into  lob^  as  other  seeds  are,  jet  it  hath 
*  Page  40.  t  Ibid.  .  t  Ibid.  -  §  Ibid. 
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been  found  by  the  most  accurate  observations,  that  upon  separating  the 
membranes,  these  seminal  parts  are  discerned  in  them,  which  afterwards 
grow  up  to  that  bodj  which  we  call  corn.'  *  In  which  words  I  crave  leave 
to  observe,  that  jour  lordship  supposes  that  a  bodj  may  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  mat- 
ter, and  yet  continue  the  same  body;  which  I  confess  I  cannot  understand. 

**But,  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  so,  and  that  the  plant,  in  its  fuU 
growth  at  harvest,  increajsed  by  a  thousand  or  amillion  of  times  as  much  new . 
matter  added  to  it  as  it  had  when  it  lay  in  little  concealed  in  the  grain  that 
was  sown,  was  the  very  same  body ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  your  lordship 
will  say,  that  every  minute,  insensible,  and  inconceivably  small  grain  of  the 
hundred  grains  contained  in  that  little  organized  seminal  plant,  is  everyone 
of  them  the  very  same  with  that  grain  which  contains  that  whole  little 
seminal  plant  and  all  those  invisible  grains  in  it.  For  then  it  will  follow, 
that  one  grain  is  the  same  with  an  hundred,  and  a  hundred  distinct  grains 
the  same  with  one;  which  I  shall  be  able  to  assent  to,  when  I  can  conceive 
that  all  the  wheat  in  the  world  is  but  one  grain. 

For,  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  consider  what  it  is  St.  Paul  here  speaks  of; 
it  is  plain  he  speaks  of  that  which  is  sown  and  dies,  i.e.  the  grain  that  the 
husbandman  takesout  of  his  barn  to  sow  in  his  field.  And  of  this  grain,  St. 
Paul  says,  that  it  is  not  Hhat  body  that  shall  be.'  These  two,  viz.  'that  which 
is  sown,'  and  '  that  body  that  shall  be,'  are  all  the  bodies  that  St.  Paal  here 
speaks  of,  to  represent  the  agreement  or  difference  of  men's  bodies  after  the 
resurrection  with  those  they  had  before  they  died.  Now,  I  crave  leave  to  ask 
your  lordship.  Which  of  these  two  is  that  little  invisible  seminal  plant  which 
your  lordship  here  speaks  of?  Does  your  lordship  mean  by  it,  the  grain  that 
is  sown?  But  that  is  not  what  St.  Paul  speaks  of:  he  could  not  mean  this 
embryonated  little  plant;  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  these  words,  'that 
which  thou  sowest ;'  for  that  he  says  must  die;  but  this  little  embryonated 
plant,  contained  in  the  seed  that  is  sown,  dies  not.  Or  does  your  lordship 
mean  by  it,  'the  body  that  shall  be?'  But  neither  by  these  words,  'the  bodj 
that  shall  be,'  can  St.  Paul  be  supposed  to  denote  this  insensible  little  em- 
bryonated plant;  for  that  is  already  in  being  contained  in  the  seed  that  is 
sown,  and  therefore  could  not  be  spoke  of  under  the  name  of  the  'body  that 
shall  be.'  And  therefore,  I  confess,  I  cannot  see  of  what  use  it  is  to  your 
lordship  to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which  St  Paul  mentions  not; 
and  to  make  that  the  same  or  not  the  same  with  any  other,  when  those 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  are,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  these  two  visible 
sensible  bodies,  the  grain  sown,  and  the  com  grown  up  to  ear;  with  neither 
of  which  this  insensible,  embryonated plantcan  be  the  same  body,  unless  an 
insensible  body  can  be  the  same  body  with  a  sensible  body,  and  a  little  body 
can  be  the  same  body  with  one  ten  thousand  or  an  hundred  thousand  times 
as  big  as  itself  So  that  yet  I  confess  I  see  not  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  proved  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul  to  be  an  article  of  faitL 

^'  Your  lordship  goes  on: '  St.  Paul  indeed  saith,  that  we  sow  not  that  body 
that  shall  be;  but  he  speaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the  perfection  of  it'f 
Here  my  understanding  fails  me  again :  for  I  cannot  understand  St  Paul  to 
say,  that  the  same  identical  sensible  grain  of  wheat,  which  was  sown  at  seed- 
time, is  the  very  same  with  every  grain  of  wheat  in  the  ear  at  harvest  that 
sprang  from  it;  yet  so  I  must  understand  it,  to  make  it  prove  that  the  erne 
sensible  body  that  is  laid  in  the  grave  shall  be  the  very  same  with  that  which 
shall  be  raised  at  the  resurrection.  For  I  do  not  know  of  any  seminal  body  in 
little,  contained  in  the  dead  carcass  of  any  man  or  woman,  which,  as  your 
lordship  says,  in  seeds,  having  its  proper  organical  parts^  'shall  afterwards  be 
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enlarged,  and  at  the  resurrection  grow  up  into  the  same  man.'  For  I  never 
thoa^tof  anyseedor  seminal  parts,  either  of  plant  or  animal, '  so  wonderfully 
improved  bjthe  providence  of  God,' wherebjthe  same  plant  or  animal  should 
beget  itself;  nor  ever  heard  that  it  was  by  Divine  Providence  designed  to 
produce  the  same  individual,  but  for  the  producing  of  future  and  distinct 
individuals  for  the  continuation  of  the  same  species. 

^^  Your  lordship's  next  words  are,  <  And  although  there  be  such  a  difference 
from  the  grain  itself  when  it  comes  up  to  be  perfect  com,  with  root,  stalk, 
blade,  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  said  te  outward  appearance  not  to  be  the  same 
body ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  seminal  and  organical  parts,  it  is  as  much  the 
same  as  a  man  grown  up  is  the  same  with  the  embryo  inthe  womb.'*  Answer. 
It  does  not  appear  by  anything  I  can  find  in  the  text,  that  St.  Paul  herecom- 
pared  the  body  produced  with  the  seminal  and  organical  parts  contained  in 
the  grain  it  sprang  from,  but  with  the  whole  sensible  grain  that  was  sown. 
Microscopes  had  not  then  discovered  the  little  embyro  plant  in  the  seed;  and 
supposing  it  should  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul,  (though  in  the  scripture 
we  find  little  revelation  of  natural  philosophy,)  yet  an  argument  taken  from 
a  thing  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  of 
no  manner  of  use  to  them,  nor  serve  at  aU  either  to  instruct  or  convince  them. 
But  granting  that  those  St.  Paul  writ  to  knew  it  as  weU  as  Mr.  Lewenhooke, 
yet  your  lordship  thereby  proves  not  the  raising  of  the  same  body;  your 
lordship  says,  'It  is  as  much  the  same,'  (I  crave  leave  to  add  '  body,')  <  as  a 
man  grown  up  is  the  same'  ('same'  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship?)  'with 
the  embryo  in  the  womb.'  For  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb, 
and  body  of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  same  body,  I  think  no  one  will  say; 
unless  he  can  persuade  himself  that  a  body  that  is  not  the  hundredth  part 
of  another,  is  the  same  with  that  other ;  which  I  think  no  one  will  do, 
till,  having  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by  ideas  of  thinking  and  reason- 
ing) he  has  learnt  to  say,  that  a  part  and  the  whole  are  the  same. 

''Your  lordship  goes  on, '  And  although  many  arguments  maybe  used  to 
prove  that  a  man  is  not  the  same,  because  life,  which  depends  upon  the  course 
of  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  respiration  and  nutrition,  is  so  different  in 
both  states ;  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculous  that  should  seriously 
Affirm,  that  it  was  not  the  same  man.'  f  And  your  lordship  says, '  I  grant 
that  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  in  plants  alters  not  the  identity; 
and  that  the  organization  of  the  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one 
common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant'  Answer.  My  lord,  I  think  the 
question  is  not  about  the  same  man,  but  the  same  body.  For  though  I  do 
say,  (somewhat  differently  from  what  your  lordship  sets  down  as  my  words 
here,)  'That  that  which  has  such  an  organization  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  dis- 
tribute nourishment,  so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves, 
^•)0f  a  plant,  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life,  continues  to  be  the  same 
plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  Hfe,  though  that  life  be  communi- 
cated to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant  z'i^J^^  ^  <^o 
not  remember  that  I  any  where  say,  that  a  plant,  which  was  once  no  bigger 
than  an  oaten-straw,  and  afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  &thom  about,  is 
the  same  body,  though  it  be  still  the  same  plant. 

"  The  well-known  tree  in  Epping-Forest,  called  the  Eing's'Oak,  which, 
from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  first,  grew  to  have  many  tons  of  timber  in  it, 
Was  all  along  the  same  oak,  the  very  same  plant;  but  nobody,  I  think,  will 
wy  it  was  the  same  body  when  it  weighed  a  ton,  as  it  was  when  it  weighed 
but  an  ounce,  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  signalize  himself  by  saying,  that  that 
IS  the  same  body  which  has  a  thousand  particles  of  different  matter  in  it,  for 
one  particle  that  is  the  same ;  which  is  no  better  than  to  say,  that  a  thousand 
*  Page  41.  t  Ibid.  t  £<88ay,  book  ii.  chap,  xxvii.  sect.  4. 
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^Uiferetit  pAriides  are  but  one  aiid  the  tame  particle^  and  (»ie  and  the  same 
3)articleiBathoa8aad  different  particles ;  a  thousand  timesa  greater absorditj 
than  to  my  half  is  the  whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  same  with  the  half;  wkieh 
will  be  improved  ten  thousand  times  yet  &rther,  if  a  man  shall  say,  (as  your 
lordshipaeeuBto  me4o  argue  here,)  that  that  great  oak  is  the  very  same  body 
with  the  acorn  it  sprang  from,  because  there  was  in  that  acorn  an  oak  inlitiie, 
whidi  was  afterwards(as  your  lordship  expresses  it)  so  much  enlarged,  as  to 
maktlliHt  mighty  tree.  iFor  this  embryo,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  oak  in  little, 
bein^notthehundredth,  or  perhaps  the  thousandth,  part  of  the  acorn,  and  the 
tieom  being  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  grown  oak,  it  will  be  very  extra- 
ordinary to  prove  the  acorn  and  the  grown  oak  to  be  thesame  body  by  a  way 
wherein  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  above  one  particle  of  an  huidred  tboo* 
sand,  or  a  miHion,is  the  aame  in  the  one  body  thatit  was  in  the  odier..  foun 
whidi  way  of  i^easouing  it  will  follow,  that  a  narse  and  her  8ueking««hild 
liave  thesame  body$  and  be  past  doubt,  that amofliar  and  her  in&nt  have  the 
«amebody.  But  this  as  &  way  of  cortamty  found  out  to  establish  the  aitidei 
lef  Wth,  and  to  oveitum  the  new  method  of  certainty  that  your  lordsh^  says 
I  'have  started,  which  iai^t  toleavem^s  minds  moredodbtful  tiian  before.' 

*' And  now  I  desire  your  lordship  to  consider  of  wiukt  use  it  is  toyon  in  the 
present  case  to  quote  out  of  my  !^»Bay  these  words,  that  'partaking  of  one 
oommon  life  makes  theidentity  of  a  plant,'«ince  theqnestion  is  not  about  the 
Identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  the  identity  of  a  body;  it  being  a  very  difierent 
thing  to  be  the  same  plant,  and  to  be  the  same  body.  For  that  winch  makes 
the  same  plant  does  not  make  the  same  body;  the  one  being  the  partaking 
in  the  same  contiMied  vegetable  life,  the  other  the  consisting  of  the  same 
numerical  parficles  of  matter.  And  therefore  your  l(»dship's  inference 
from  my  words  above  quoted,  in  these  which  you  sulsgoin,  seems  to  me  a 
veiy  straoge  one :  viz.  '  So  that  in  things  capable  of  any  sort  of  li£e,  the 
identity  is  consistent  with  a  continued  succession  of  parts;  and  bo  the 
wheait)  gi*own  ap,  is  the  aame  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown.'*  For 
I  believe  if  my  words,  £rom  which  yofu  infer,  'and  bd  ihe  wheat  fprown  op 
is  the  •same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown,'  were  put  Ink)  asyUogiim, 
this  WMdd  hardly  be  brought  to  be  the  condnsioiL 

**  But  y<rar  loidship  goes  x>n  with  eonsequeaoe  upon  oonaaquenoe,  though 
I  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  every  where  to  see  the  oonneadon,  till  yoa 
bring  it  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body.  The  connexion  of  your  lord- 
chip's  words  is  as  follov^th:  <  And  thus  the  alteration  of  the  parts  of  the 
liedy  SEt  the  resurrection  is  consistent  with  its  identity,  if  its  organization  and 
yfe  be  the«ame;  and  this  is  a  real  identity  of  the  body,  whidi  depends  not 
upon  eonscioasness.  From  whence  it  follows,  thai,  to  make  Ihe  aame  body, 
<io«iore  is  requir^ed  but  restoring  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.' f  ifthe 
oquestioA  were  about  raising  the  same  plant,  I  do  not  say  but  there  mi^ 
be  some  appeavamoe  fbr  making  such  an  inferenoe  from  my  words  as  tiu8»' 
'Whence  it  follows,  that,  to  make  the  same  plant,  no  more  is  reqaired  hi^ 
to  i«8tore  lifo  to  the  or^;aoized  parts  of  it'  But  this  dednction,  wherein, 
^m  those  words  of  mine  that  speak  only  of  the  identily  of  a  plant,  yoor 
lordship  infers  there  is  nomorereqnired  to  make  the  same  bodyithan  to  mafcs 
^e  samefAant,  being  too  subtile  for  me,  I  leave  io  my  reader  to  find  out. 

''Y<nir  lordship 'goes  on  and  says,  that  I -'.grant  Hkewise,  that  titeidentiiy 
fof  the  satae  man  consists  in  a  partidpation  of  the  saiDa<»ntisiied  life,  I7 
'constatftly  fleetiiig  particlas  of  matter  in  succession,  vxtaiUy  united  to  ^ 
sameorgaaized  body.'f  Answer.  I  speak  in  these wordsof  the  idaitityaf  the 
same  man;  laad  your  loard^hq)  thence  roundly  conelndes,  '/«o  that  then  is  no 
ddffioulty  of  the  sameness  of  the  body.'    But  your  kardsh^  knows  that  I  do 
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flol  take  tftuastt  two  pounds,  'man'  and  ^body,'  to  stand  for  the  aame  things 
nor  th9  ideoidpy  of  the  man  to  be  the  same  with  the  identity  of  the  bbdj^ 

*< But  let  OS  read  out  your  lordship'jgi  words:  So  that  the^^  is  no  difficult/ 
as  to  the  sameness  of  the  body,  if  life  were  continued;  and  if  by  diyi^^ 
power  life  be  restored  to  that  material  jBubstance  which  was  before  united 
by  a  re-union  of  the  soul  to  it,  thegre  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  identity  of 
th^body^  ii^tiBnojintheeonsdousnessof  tl^8oul,butiBrojn  tibaliUghtwU^ 
ifl  Ate  resnU  of  the  uoi^n  of  the  soul  and  body.'* 

"If  I  «nder8tfU9Ldyaiwr  lordship  r]gbt,you9  in  these  words,  from  the  pas- 
sag«9  abo^e  q^o^ted  out  of  my  book,  .argue,  that  from  those  words  of  mine 
it  vJiU  follow,  that  it  is  or  may  be  the  same  body  that  is  raised  at  the  re- 
swrefitiajvu  J£  ao,  pskj  lord,  jjO^^r  .Ipr<jlship  l^ts  then  proved,  that  my  book 
ifl  niffi  MPLCOi^#te^  w{tb,  but  cpnio^mable  to,  thia  article  of  the  resurr^tlon 
pf  ttM^^ugoae  bo^9  ii[l¥L<jbi  your  lordship  <;Qn,tends  for,  a^d  wiU  have  to  be 
mi^Ftk^i^fs^;  4^r  t]pbOf^h  I  do  by  no  means  de^y  that  ^e  same  bodies 
sMi  be  Tfjjmfl  «it  tb^  Jftst  day,  y^  J  ^9a^  ;iothing  jM^q^  Jiordshjip  has  said  to 
pi^¥i»  it  to>^  .9in  a^i^M^  pf  ^th» 

"But  yo«p  Jliordship  goe3  on  with  your  proofs,  s«xd  says,  *  But  §jb.  P^i(l 
^  8^P19fl0^  that  it  most  b^  that  material  substance  to  which  the  soul  was 
bl»£svr«Mit^#*  F^9  Baith  he.  It  is  soum  in  corruptif>^^  it  it  raised  in  in- 
comtpiimgtt  it -is  sown  m  dish^onqurj  kis  raised  in  glory:  it  is  ^^wn  in  weok' 
nmt  i$  i$  r^a4$fidinpffvwr:  it  is  90wn  a  n0itur<^  bodgf^  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.  Can  such  a  material  substance  whidh  was  never  united  to  the  body, 
b^  mj^  to  be  aowi|  jm  eorruption,  ond  weakness,  and  dishonour  ?  Either 
tihwoAvn^  ^  miji#t^sp£iak  of  the  same  body,  or  hisiy^eaning  i^annot  be  compre- 
ben^^'f  J.  im^w^9  Can  siich  a  material  substance  which  w;as  .never  laid 
in  th^^E^ve,  \^  said  to  be  «fown,^.  ?  For  yo;i^Jk»rdsbip ^ysr  y9U  ^  do  not 
^  tb^fiilRie  iUidiyi4i^  I^M^icles,  which  were  .uniti^d  at  tijiepo^^  deatb, 
^sM)  b^  S9^0d  »t^hf  l(»st  jd^i '  %  and  no  pth^r  p^des  ,are  ]fm,  in  the  gravp 
but  such  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either  the^ori^  JO^r  Ipraship 
A«9t^9pe£^  of  W^^jtor  bo^<d^er^at&om  that  which  wa^  so^,  wHch  shaU 
be  raised)  <or  el^^  y^HV  me^mi(^,  I  tbink,  cannot  be  comprehended. 

^^  But  whatev^  b^  jom  meaning^  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  3t*  Paul's 
Bi^anbi^, '  tbM  the  ^ame  bpdy  sball  be  raided  whi^h  w^s  sown, '  in  tbeae  fol- 
lowing words;  ^  Epr  what  4p^  ^iU  this  relate  to  a.  conscious  principle  V  § 
Aayw^r.  Tbe  senpture  being  express,  that  the  same  personssbpiild  be  raised 
^  Af^piefur  bf^ore  tbe  judgme^t^^eat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  m&y  receive 
WwAwg  tp  wbiMi  b^  \^  dcme  \xy  his  body ;  it  W9^  very  weU  suited  to  ecwa- 
^"^^  ^preb^sio^,  (which  refined  not  -sbp^t  'p^xtides  ,tbat  had  been  vitally 
WUtodi1»=^  99^')  tp#pipakofthe  body  which  e^Ksh  on^  was  to  have  aft^ 
A^Te^iN9B^f)tfQn9:93tiewpuldbeapttospeakofH  For  it  being  his 

bpdy  ho^J^  b(rfi?r»jap4  -aft^  Ibe  reanrreetion,  evqry  one  oyrdinarily  speaks  of 
BpJbQ^i»«  tbe  s^m^  ti^^ghf  iniL  strict  apd  philosophical  sense,  as  yoiir 

^l^^Up^sp^l^  itb<e  npt  tbe  very  snwe^  Thu9  it  is  no  impropriety  of  ^peech 
<9.8ay«  ^  T]oi»  body  ^of  min^,  which  was  forpx^Jy  strong  and  plump^  is  now 
v^  ^d  wilted ; '  though  iin  ^ucb  ft  ^$inse  |is  you  arp  speaking  in  bere,  it  be 
:Qet  the  ^9fUQfte  ibody;*  ^vela^n  declarjes  notMng  9;[ij  yr\<&ce  concerning  ihfi 
JWWbpifly,:in  yonr  lordship's  pense  of '  the  same  bpdy/  which  appears  not 
^  1^^*  bfW  thf»  tbpngbt  of.  The  apostlie  directly  proposes  notlung  for 
^  agniost  ij^^m^  body^  as  neoess^ifry  to  be  believed ;  that  which  he  is  plain 
And  db^  4iv  jfi  op^siing  ^and  condemning  such  curious  questaons  about 
ftp  }^ji,  wMcb  f^wW  s^irye  only  to  perplex,  not  to  .confirm  what  was  ma- 
'^^d  |ii4.»W>ewry  fpr  ihpi^  to  believe,  vi«.  a  day  of  judgment  and  retri- 
^\sAm^  19m  iftafvLtiiW^to j  j^nd  Iberefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  mentioning 
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their  bodies  he  should  use  a  way  of  speaking  suited  to  yulgar  notions,  from 
which  it  would  be  hard  positively  to  conclude  any  thing  for  the  determining 
of  this  question  (especially  against  expressions  in  the  same  discourse  that 
plainly  incline  to  the  other  side)  in  a  matter  which,  as  it  appears,  the 
apostle  thought  not  necessary  to  determine,  and  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  thought 
not  fit  to  gratify  any  one's  curiosity  in. 

^^  But  your  lordslup  says, '  The  apostle  speaks  plainly  of  that  body  which 
was  once  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  corruption,  and  is  to  be  restored 
with  more  noble  qualities.'  *  I  wish  your  lordship  had  quoted  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  wherein  he  speaks  plainly  of  that  numerical  body  that  was  once 
quickened :  they  would  presently  decide  this  question.  But  your  lordship 
proves  it  by  these  following  words  of  St.  Paul :  *  For  this  corruption  must 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality;'  to  which 
your  lord/ship  adds,  that  you '  do  not  see  how  he  could  more  expressly  affirm 
the  identity  of  this  corruptible  body,  with  that  after  the  resurrection.' 
How  expressly  it  is  affirmed  by  the  apostle,  shall  be  Considered  by  and  by. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  past  doubt,  that  your  lordship  best  knows  what  you 
do  or  do  not  see.  But  this  I  wiU  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  any 
where  in  this  chapter  (where  there  are  so  many  occasions  for  it,  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  have  been  believed)  but  said  in  express  words,  that  the  same 
bodies  should  be  raised,  every  one  else,  who  thinks  of  it,  will  see  he  had 
more  expressly  affirmed  the  identity  of  the  bodies  which  men  now  have, 
with  those  they  shall  have  after  the  resurrection. 

"  The  remainder  of  your  lordship's  period  is,  *  And  that  without  any 
respect  to  the  principle  of  self-consciousness.'  f  Answer.  These  words, 
I  doubt  not,  have  some  meaning,  but  I  must  own  I  know  not  what ;  either 
towards  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  or  to  show  that 
any  thing  I  have  said  concerning  self-consciousness  is  inconsistent;  for  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  said,  that  the  identity  of  bo^ 
consisted  in  self-consciousness. 

**  From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordship  concludes  thus :  ^  And  so  if 
the  scripture  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith,  this  is  an  articleof  it. '  f  My 
lord,  to  make  the  conclusion  unquestionable,  I  humbly  conceive  the  words 
must  run  thus :  *  And  so  if  the  scripture,  and  your  lordship's  interpretation  of 
it,  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  ftdth,  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  is 
an  article  of  it. '  For,  with  submission,  your  lordship  has  neither  produced 
express  words  of  scripture  for  it,  nor  so  proved  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  any 
of  those  words  of  scripture  which  you  have  produced  for  it,  that  a  man  who 
reads  and  sincerely  endeavours  to  understand  the  scripture,  cannot  but  find 
himself  obliged  to  believe  as  expressly  that  the  same  bodies  of  the  dead,  in 
your  lordship's  sense,  shall  be  raised,  as  that  the  dead  shall  be  raided.  And 
I  crave  leave  to  give  your  lordship  this  one  reason  for  it :  he  who  reads  with 
attention  this  discourse  of  St.  Paul,  (1  Cor.  xv.)  where  he  discourses  of  the 
resurrection,  will  see,  that  he  plainly  distinguishes  between  the  dead  that 
shall  be  raised,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  For  it  is  ra«f«i,  irivric,  t^  are  the 
nominative  cases  to  i^i/porrai,  (mirotn&ftTnrai^  lyi^B^awraty  all  aloug,  and  not 
^AfMira^  <  bodies;'  (verses  15,  22, 23,  29,  32,  35,  52;)  which  one  may  with 
reason  think  would  somewhere  or  other  have  been  expressed,  if  aU  this  had 
been  said  to  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  very  same  bodies  should 
be  raised.  The  same  manner  of  speaking  the  Spirit  of  God  observes  ail 
through  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  said,  ^raise  the  dead^*  < quicken'  or 
^make  alive  the  dead,'  Hhe  resurrection  of  the  dead.'  (Matt,  xxii,  31 ;  Mark 
xii.26;  Johnv.21;  Actsxxvi.8 ;  Rom.iv.17;  2Cor.i.9;  lThess.iv.14,160 
^ay,  these  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  urged  by  your  lordship  for  the  resar- 
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nedon  of  the   same  body,  ran  thus:  nAmt  •<  h  tmc  fAvnfAtUtt  mutuswr^^ 

h  rk  fuu^m  v^^avtk  *U  AfAma^f  HfUtmt,  (John  v.  28,  29.)  Would  a  well- 
meaniog  searcher  of  the  scriptures  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  the  thing  here 
intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach,  and  propose  it  as  an  article  of  &ith 
neeesBaiy  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  that  the  very  same  bodies  of  the  dead 
should  be  raised;  would  not,  I  say,  any  one  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  our  Savi- 
our meant  so,  the  words  should  have  rather  been,  virra  rk  ^mfAara  Si  Iv  rotf 
ffti^^c,  i.  e.  '  all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves,'  rather  than  *  all  who 
are  in  the  graves  ?'  which  must  denote  persons,  and  not  precisely  bodies. 
'^  Another  evidence  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  distinction  between  the  dead, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this  (1  Cor. 
XV.)  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  these  words  of  the 
apostle:  ^  But  some  man  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  ?  and  with  what 
bodies  do  they  come  ?'  (Verse  35.)  Which  words,  <  dead*  and  *  they,'  if 
supposed  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  question  will 
run  thus:  *  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raised  ?  and  with  what  bodies  do  the 
dead  bodies  come  ?'  which  seems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  sense. 

"This  therefore  being  so,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  keeps  so  expressly  to  this 
phraseorform  of  speaking  in  the  New  Testament,  of 'raising,'  'quickening,' 
*  rising,'  'resurrection,'  &c.  'of  the  dead,'  where  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
day  is  spoken  of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  mentioned  but  in  answer  to  this 
question, '  With  what  bodies  shall  Uiose  dead  who  are  raised  come  ?'  so  that 
bj  'the  dead'  cannot  precisely  be  meant  the  dead  bodies ;  I  do  not  see  but  a 
good  Christian,  who  reads  the  scripture  with  an  intention  to  believe  all  that  is 
there  revealed  to  him  concerning  the  resurrection,  may  acquit  himself  of  his 
duty  therein  without  entering  into  the  inquiry  whether  the  dead  shall  have 
the  very  same  bodies  or  no.  Which  sort  of  inquiry  the  apostle,  by  the  appel- 
lation he  bestows  here  on  him  that  makes  it,  seems  not  much  to  encourage. 
Nor,  if  he  shall  think  himself  bound  to  determine  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  raised  at  the  last  day,  will  he,  by  the  remainder  of  St. 
Paul's  answer,  find  the  determination  of  the  apostle  to  be  much  in  favour  of 
the  very  same  body,  unless  the  being  told  that  the  body  sown  is  not  that  body 
that  shall  be ;  that  the  body  raised  is  as  different  from  that  which  was  laid 
down,  as  the  fiesh  of  num  is  from  the  fiesh  of  beasts,  fishes,  and  birds ;  or  as 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  different  one  from  another;  or  as  different  as  a 
corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body  is  from  an  incorruptible,  powerful, 
spiritual,  immortal  body;  and,  lastly,  as  different  as  a  body  that  is  flesh  and 
blood  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  flesh  and  blood;  for  '  flesh  and  blood  can- 
not,' says  St  Paul  in  this  very  place,  'inherit  the  kingdom  of  God:'  (1  Cor. 
xv.  50 :) — ^unless,  I  say,  all  this  which  is  contained  in  St.  Paul's  words  can  be 
supposed  to  be  the  way  to  deliver  this  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  required 
to  be  believed  by  every  one ;  viz.  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  with  the  very 
same  bodies  that  they  had  before  in  this  life;  which  article,  proposed  in 
these  or  the  like  plain  and  express  words,  could  have  lefr  no  room  for  doubt 
in  the  meanest  capacities,  nor  for  contest  in  the  most  perverse  minds. 

''  Your  lordship  adds  in  the  next  words :  '  And  so  it  hath  been  always 
understood  by  the  Christian  church ;  viz.  that  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body'  (in  your  lordship's  sense  of  '  same  body')  '  is  an  article  of  faith.'* 
Answer.  What  the  Christian  church  has  always  understood,  is  beyond  my 
knowledge.  But  for  those  who,  coming  short  of  your  lordship's  great  learn- 
ing cannot  gather  their  articles  of  faiUi  from  the  understanding  of  all  the 
whole  Christian  church  ever  since  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  (who  make  the 
&r  greater  part  of  Christians,lthinklmaysay  nine  hundred  ninety  and  nine 
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;of  a  thougftnd,')  but  dr6  f()rced  to  liftye  recourse  toflie  8erit>ttf fig  to  And  ttiem 
iOiere,  I  do  not  see  that  they  will  eadilyilnd  there  this  proposed  as  «A  article 
of  faith,  that  thete  shall  be  a  resuitectfon  of  the  same  body ;  bift  that  there 
ftiiall  be  a  tesutrbctiotlof  the  dead,  without  explicitly  determimngihat  they 
shall  be  raised  with  bodies  ttiade  up  wholly  of  the  saffie  particles  which 
were  otice .  vitally  united  to  then:  souls  in  theit  former  life,  without  the 
inixtnte  of  any  one  other  particle  of  matter ;  which  is  that  whieh  yoor  lord- 
ship means  by  'the  same  body/ 

^'  But  supposing  your  lordship  to  have  demonstrated  this  to  be  an  articls 
of  faith,  (though  I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  see  that  aU  that  your 
lordship  has  said  here  makes  it  so  much  as  probable,)  what  is  aQ  tlus  to 
me  ?  Yes,  tt^ys  youi'  lordship  in  the  following  words:  my  *  idea  of  per- 
sonal identity  is  inconsistent  with  it ;  for  it  makes  the  same  body  which 
was  here  united  to  the  soul  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  r^ 
Buirection :  but  any  material  substance  united  to  the  same  principle  of  con- 
sciousness, make))  the  dame  body.'* 

^^This  is  an  argument'  of  your  lordship's  whieh  I  am  obliged  to  answer  to< 
But  is  it  not  fit  I  should  drst  understand  il^  before  I  answer  it?  I^ow,  her«  I 
do  not  well  knoW  what  it  is  to  make  a  thing  ^  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection.'  But  to  help  myself  out  the  best  I  can  with  a  gticflfl, 
1  will  conjecture  (which,  in  disputing  with  learned  men,  is  not  very  safe) 
your  lordship's  meaning  is,  that  my  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  it  not 
necessary  that,  for  the  raising  the  same  person,  the  body  should  be  the  same. 

"Your  lordship's  next  word  is  '  but;'  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply,  *But' 
whatt  What  does  my  idea  of  personal  identity  do?  For  somethjii^  of  that 
kind  the  adversative  particle  'but*  should,  in  the  ordinary  construction  of 
our  language,  introduce,  to  make  the  proposition  clear  and  int^ligible ;  bnt 
here  is  no  such  thing.  *  But*  is  one  of  your  lordship's  privilege  particles, 
which  I  must  not  meddle  with,  for  fear  your  lordship  complain  of  me  again 
as  so  '  severe  a  critic,'  that,  '  for  the  least  ambiguity  in  any  particle,  fill  up 
pages  in  my  answer,  to  make  my  book  look  considerable  for  the  bulk  of  it.' 
But  since  this  pi*oposition  here,  *'  My  idea  of  a  personal  identity  makes  the 
same  body  Which  was^  here  united  to  the  soul  not  necessary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection ;  but  any  material  substance  being  united  to  the  same 
principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body,'— is  brought  to  prove  my 
idea  of  personal  identity  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection,  I 
must  make  it  out  in  some  direct  sense  or  other,  that  I  may  see  whether  it 
be  both  true  and  conclusive.  I  therefore  venture  to  read  it  thus:  *  TAj 
idea  of  personal  identity  makes  the  same  body  which  was  here  united  to 
the  soul  not  to  be  necessary  at  the  resurrection ;  but  allows  that  any  mate- 
rial substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes 
the  same  body:  &rgo,  my  idea  of  personalidentity isfnconsist^t witfitlie 
article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body.* 

"  If  this  be  your  lordship's  sense  in  this  passage  as  I  here  have  guessed 
it  to  be,  or  else  I  know  not  what  it  is,  I  answer, 

"  1.  That  *  my  idea  of  personal  identity'  does  not  allow  that '  any  ma- 
terial substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes 
the  same  body.'  I  say  no  such  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any  thing  from  wheace 
it  may  be  inferred ;  and  your  lordship  would  have  done  me  a  £ivour  to  have 
set  down  the  words  where  I  say  so,  or  those  from  which  you  infer  so,  and 
showed  how  it  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  said. 

"2.  Granting  that  it  were  a  consequence  from  *  my  idea  of  personal  idea* 
titjr,*  that  ^  any  material  substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  con- 
deioiisnigsa  makes  the  same  body,' this  would  not  prove  that  *my  ideaef|M^ 
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&ml  identitf'  WM  iAc^naiMl^fti  with  ttua  pr(4>osition^-^ihat  tbe  same  biriljr^ 
shall  be  raised ;  bat,  on  the  eontrary,  affirms  it:  since  if  I  «Srm,  m  I  do^- 
tkat  the  same  peraoos  sbaU  b0  raised,  and  it  be  aconsequeaee  of  ^my  idoi^ 
of  personal  ideiitity,*  tbat  ^  any  material  subadmoe  beic^  imiied  to  tbe  same 
prindipbi  of  coaaoieuanesa  so^ea  tbe  same  body,'  it  follows,  tbivt  if  tiie 
sasie  person  be  raised,  the  same  body  must  be  raised;  and  so  I  have  herein 
not  ody  said  nothing  inoonsiatfiOt  with  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body» 
Irat  have  said  moi^  for  it  than  your  lordship.  For  th^re  can  be  nothing 
pLainer  tbaa  that  in  the  scripture  it  is  revealed,  that  the  same  persons  akdl 
berrised,  andappe#rbeforethejudgm^nt-seat  of  Christ,  to  answer  for  what 
th^  have  done  in  their  bodies.  If  therefpre  whalever  matt^  be  joined  to 
the  same  principle  of  conscioiianess  make  ihe  same  body,  it  is  demonstratioii 
that  if  the  same  persons  are  raised,  they  have  the  same  bodies. 

^'  How  then  yonr  lordship  makes  this  an  inconsistency  with  the  resurrec* 
tion,  is  beyond  my  oonception.  Tes,  says  your  lorddup,  ^  it  is  inconfiistent 
with  it;  for  it  makes  the  same  body  wUch  was  here  united  to  the  soul  not 
to  be  necessary.'* 

^*  3.  I  answer,  therefore,  thirdly,  that  this  is  the  first  lime  I  ever  leamli 
that  <  not  necessary'  Was  the  same  with  *•  ino(XLsistent.'  I  say,  that  a  body 
made  up  of  the  same  numerical  parts  of  matter  is  not  ne6esaary  to  tilie  making 
of  the  same  person;  from  whence  it  will  indeed  follow,  that  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  same  person  the  same  numerical  particles  of  matter  are  not 
required.  What  does  your  lordship  infer  from  hence?  To  wit,  this:  There-* 
ibre  he  who  thinks  that  the  same  particles  of  matter  are  not  necessary  to 
the  making  of  the  same  person,  cannot  believe  that  the  same  persons  shall 
be  raised  with  bodies  made  of  the  very  same  particles  of  matter,  if  (xod 
should  reveal  that  it  shall  be  so,  vie,  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised 
with  the  same  bodies  they  had  before.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  he 
who  thought  the  blowing  of  rams'  horns  was  not  necessary  i&  itself  to  the 
bUing  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  could  not  believe  that  they  should  fidl 
vpon  the  blowing  of  rams'  horns,  when  God  had  dedared  it  should  be  so. 

"Your  l(Hrd£^p  says»  my  ^dea  of  personal  identity  is  inoondstentwith  the 
srtide  of  the  resurrectioa:'  the  reason  you  ground  it  on  is  this :  because  it 
makes  not  the  same  body  necessary  to  the  making  the  same  person.  Let  ua 
Sraatyour  lordship's  eonaequence  to  be  good :  what  will  foUow  from  it  ?  No 
leas  than  this;  that  your  lordship's  notion  (for  I  dare  not  say  your  lordship 
has  any  so  dangerous  things  as  ideas)  of  ^personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with 
theartioleof  theresurrection.'  Thedemonstrationofitisthua:  Yourlordship 
eajs,  <  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  body  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day  should 
eonsistof  thesameparticles  of  matter  wMch  were  unitedat  the  point  of  death; 
for  there  must  be  a  great  alteration  iu  them  in  a  lingering  disease,  as  if  a  fat 
loan  falls  into  a  consumption:  you  do  not  say  the  same  particles  which  the 
yiimer  had  at  the  yea^  time  of  commission  of  his  sins;  for  then  a  long  sin- 
ner must  have  a  vast  body,  considering  the  continual  spendingof  particles  by 
perspiration.' t  A]»d  again  here  your  lordship  says,  you  <  allow  the  notion  of 
persoaalidentity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  several  changes  of  matter.':^ 
From  which  words  it  is  evident  that  your  lordship  supposes  a  person  in  this 
world  may  be  ooutinued  and  preserved  the  same  in  a  body  not  consisting  of 
the  same  individual  particles  of  matter:  and  hence  it  demonstratively  fol- 
lows, that  let  your  lordship's  notion  of  personal  identity  be  what  it  will,  it 
v^0s  the  same  body  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  same  person;  and  therefore  it 
is,  by  your  lordship^  rule, '  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection.' 
When  your  lordship  shall  think  fit  to  clear  your  owa  notion  of  personal 
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idexkHtj  from  this  <  inconsistency  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection/ 1  do 
not  doubt  but  my  idea  of  personal  identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till 
then,  all  inconsistency  mth  that  article  which  your  lordship  has  here 
charged  on  mine,  will  unavoidably  fall  upon  your  lordship's  too. 

<*  But,  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  say,  my  lord,  that  what- 
soever is  not  necessary,  does  not  thereby  become  inconsistent.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  same  person,  that  his  body  should  always  consist  of  the  same 
numerical  particles:  this  is  demonstration,  because  the  partidesof  the  bodies 
of  the  same  persons  in  this  life  change  eveiy  moment,  and  your  lordship 
cannot  deny  it;  and  yet  this  makes  it  not  inconsistent  with  God's  preserv- 
ing, if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  same  persons  bodies  consisting  of  the  same  nume- 
ric particles  always  from  the  resurrection  to  eternity.  And  so  likewise, 
though  I  say  any  thing  that  supposes  it  not  necessary  that  the  same  nume- 
rical particles  which  were  vitally  united  to  the  soul  in  this  life  should  be 
re-united  to  it  at  the  resurrection,  and  constitute  the  body  it  shall  then  have; 
yet  it  is  not  inconcdstent  with  this,  that  Grod  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  to  every 
one  a  body  consisting  only  of  such  particles  as  were  before  vitally  united  to 
his  soul.  And  thus  I  think  I  have  cleared  my  book  from  all  that  incon- 
sistency, which  your  lordship  charges  on  it,  and  would  persuade  the  world 
it  has,  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

"  Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  wiU  set  down  the  remainder  of  what  your  lord- 
ship says  upon  this  head,  that  though  I  see  not  the  coherence  nor  tendency  of 
it,  nor  the  force  of  any  argument  in  it  against  me,  yet  that  nothing  may  be 
omitted  that  your  lordship  has  thought  fit  to  entertain  your  reader  with  on 
this  new  point,  nor  any  one  have  reason  to  suspect  that  I  have  passed  by  any 
word  of  your  lordship's,  (on  this  now-first-introduced  subject,)  wherein  he 
might  find  your  lordshiphad  proved  what  you  had  promised  in  your  title-page. 
Your  remaining  words  are  these:  ^  The  dispute  is  not  how  far  personal  iden- 
tity in  itself  may  consist  in  the  very  same^material  substance,  for  we  allow  the 
notion  of  personal  identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  several  changesof 
matter;  but  whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital  union  between  the  soul 
and  body,  and  the  life,  which  is  consequent  upon  it;  and  therefore  in  the 
resurrection  the  same  material  substance  must  be  re-united,  or  else  it  cannot 
be  called  a  resurrection,  but  a  renovation;  i.  e.  it  may  be  a  new  life,  but  not 
a  raising  the  body  from  the  dead.'  *  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  what  is  here 
ushered  in  by  the  words  'and  therefore,'  is  a  consequence  from  the  preceding 
words;  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name,  I  think  it  will  not  be  much 
questioned,  that  if  the  same  man  rise  who  was  dead,  it  may  very  properly  be 
called  '  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  which  is  the  language  of  the  scripture. 

'^  I  must  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  resurrection,  without  returning 
my  thanks  to  your  lordship  for  making  me  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my  Essay,  f 
When  I  writ  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt  not  but  many  others 
have  done,  that  the  scripture  had  mentioned  in  express  terms  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  But  upon  the  occasion  your  lordship  has  given  me  in  your  last 
Letter,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what  revelation  has  declared  con- 
cerning the  resurrection ;  and  finding  no  such  express  words  in  thescriptore  as 
that  the  body  shall  rise  or  be  raised,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  I  shall  in 
the  next  edition  of  it  change  these  words  of  my  book,  *  The  dead  bodies  of 
men  shall  rise,'  |  into  these  of  the  scripture, '  The  dead  shall  rise.'  Not  that 
I  question  that  the  dead  shaU  be  raised  with  bodies;  but  in  mattersof  revels* 
tion  I  think  it  not  only  safest,  but  our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for 
revelation,  to  keep  close  to  the  words  of  the  scripture;  unless  he  will  assome 
to  himself  the  authority  of  one  inspired,  or  make  himself  wiser  than  theHolj 
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Spirit  himself.  If  I  had  spoke  of  the  resnrrectioii  in  precisely  scripture  terms, 

I  had  avoided  giving  your  lordship  the  occasion  of  making  here  such  a 

yerbal  reflection  on  my  words:  '  What!  not  if  there  he  an  idea  of  identity 

as  to  the  body?'* 

*  Page  63. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

OF  OTHEB  RELATIONS. 

1.  ProportionaL — Besides  the  before-mentioned  occasions  of 
time,  plaice,  and  casualty,  of  comparing,  or  referring  things  one  to 
another,  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  infinite  others,  some  whereof  I 
shall  mention. 

First.  The  first  I  shall  name,  is  some  one  simple  idea,  which, 
being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  affords  an  occasion  of  comparing 
the  subjects  wherein  it  is  to  one  another,  in  respect  of  that  simple 
idea,  V.  g.  "  whiter,  sweeter,  bigger,  equal,  more,"  &c.  These  rela- 
tions, depending  on  the  equality  and  excess  of  the  same  simple 
idea  in  several  subjects,  may  be  caUed,  if  one  will, "  proportional;" 
and  that  these  are  only  conversant  about  those  simple  ideas 
received  from  sensation  or  reflection,  is  so  evident,  that  nothing 
need  be  said  to  evince  it. 

2.  Natural, — Secondly.  Another  occasion  of  comparing  things 
together,  or  considering  one  thing  so  as  to  include  in  that  consi- 
deration some  other  thmg,  is  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  or 
beginning;  which,  being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make  the 
relations  depending  thereon  as  lasting  as  the  subjects  to  which 
they  belong ;  v.  g.  father  and  son,  brothers,  cousin-germans,  &c. 
which  have  their  relations  by  one  community  of  blood,  wherein 
they  partake  in  several  degrees;  countrymen,  i.  e.  those  who  were 
bom  m  the  same  country  or  tract  of  ground;  and  these  I  call 
^^ natural  relations:"  wherein  we  may  observe,  that  mankind  have 
fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  use  of  common  life,  and  not 
to  the  truth  and  extent  of  things.  For  it  is  certain  that  in 
reality  the  relation  is  the  same  betwixt  the  be^tter  and  the  begot- 
ten in  the  several  races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  men :  but  yet  it 
is  seldom  said,  ^^  This  bull  is  the  grandfather  of  such  a  calf;"  or  that 
two  pigeons  are  cousin-germans.  It  is  very  convenient,  that  by 
distinct  names  these  relations  should  be  observed  and  marked  out 
in  mankind^  there  being  occasion,  both  in  laws  and  other  commu- 
nications one  with  another,  to  mention  and  take  notice  of  men 
under  these  relations:  from  whence  also  arise  the  obligations  of 
several  duties  amongst  men:  whereas  in  brutes,  men  having  very 
little  or  no  cause  to  mind  these  relations,  they  have  not  thought 
fit  to  give  them  distinct  and  peculiar  names.  This,  by  the  way, 
may  give  us  some  light  into  the  different  state  and  growth  of  lan- 
g[ii^iges;  which,  being  suited  only  to  the  convenience  of  communica- 
tion, are  proportioned  to  the  notions  men  have,  and  the  commerce 
of  thoughts  familiar  amongst  them;  and  not  to  the  reality  or 
extent  of  things,  nor  to  the  various  respects  might  be  found  among 
ikem^  nor  the  Afferent  abstract  considerations  might  be  firamed 
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about  ihem*  Where  they  had  no  phUpsophical  notiowrth^re  tibej 
had  no  terms  to  expreas  them:  and  it  is  no  wonde»r  moavahQiild 
have  framed  no  names  for  tibosfe  things  thej  found  no  oecam^  to 
discourse  of.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  yAxy^  as  in'Mne 
countries^  they  may  not  have  so  much  as  the  name  for  a  horse ; 
and  in  others,  where  they  are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of 
their  horses  than  of  their  own,  that  there  they  may  haye  not  only 
names  for  particuhu*  horses,  but  also  of  their  seyeral  relations  of 
kindred  one  to  another. 

3.  Instituted. — Thirdly.  Sometimes  the  foundation  of  consi^eiv 
ing  things  with  reference  to  one  another,  is  some  act  wh^eby  any 
one  comes  by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obligation  to  do  soonething. 
Thus  a  general  is  one  that  hath  power  to  command  %n  anny;  and 
an  army  under  a  general  is  a  coUeotion  of  armed  men  obl^ed  to 
obey  one  man.  A  citizen  or  a  burgher  is  one  who  has  a  right  to 
certain  privileges  in  this  or  that  pmce.  All  this  sort  depending 
upon  men's  wiSs,  or  agreement  in  society,  I  call  ^^  instituted,"  or 
^^  Toluntary,"  and  may  be  distinguished  m>m  the  natural,  in  thiit 
they  are,  most  if  not  all  of  them,  some  way  or  other  alteiaUs 
and  Separable  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  sometimes 
belonged,  though  neither  of  the  substances  so  related  be  de^ 
stroyed.  Now,  though  these  are  all  recipi^ocai,  as  well  tfs  the  iwt, 
and  contain  in  ihem  a  refermioe  of  two  .things  one  to  ikt  «tJt^; 
^et,  because  one  of  the  two  ilungs  oft^n  wants  a  i^btiye  name 
mipcHrtin^  tha^  reference^  men  usuaUy  ti^  no  notioe  of  it,  and  the 
relation  is  commonly  oyerlooked,  y.  g.  a  patron  and  client  are 
easily  allowed  to  be  relations:  but  a  constable  or  dictator  are  not 
so  readily,  at  first  hearing,  comddered  as  such;  because  there  is 
no  peculiar  name  for  those  who  are  imder  the  command  of  a  dic- 
tator or  constable,  expressing  a  relation  to  either  of  thems  thoi^h 
it  be  certain  that  either  <^  Kiem  hath  a  certain  power  oyer  some 
others;  and  so  is  so  far  related  to  them>  as  well  tt9  a  patron  is  to  his 
client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

4.  MoraL — ^Fourthly.  There  is  another  so?^  of  relation,  whidi 
is  the  oooaformity  or  disagreemcAt  men's  yplp^ntaipr  af^Ons  have 
to  a  rule  to  which  they  are  referred^  and  by  wbioh  they  are  judged 
of;  which,  I  think,  may  be  called  ^^  moral  relatioii,''  as  hemg  thai 
which  denominates  our  moral  actions,  and  deaeryes  weU  to  be 
examined,  there  being  no  part  of  knowledge  wherein  we  should  be 
more  careful  to  set  determined  ideas,  and  ayoid,  as  mn^  as  naj 
be,  obscurity  and  confusion.  Human  actions,  when,  with  their 
yarious  ends,  objects,  maimers,  and  circumstances^  they  are  framed 
into  distinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has  been  shoyrn^  so  many  mned 
modes,  a  great  part  w|}^reof  haye  names  affixed  to  t^em«  TbiUy 
supposing  gratitude  to  be  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  and  retnin 
kindness  receiyed;  polygamy  to  be  the  haying  more  wiyes  than 
one  at  once:  when  we  frame  these  notices  thus  in  our  minds,  we 
haye  there  so  many  determined  ideas  of  mixed  modes.  But  thii 
is  not  all  that  concerns  our  actions;  it  is  not  enough  to  bate 
determined  ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what  names  belong  to  socb 
^nd  such  cwibmations  of  idess*     We  hame  A  JGwth^  ana  gTMt^ 
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eonc^mmeiitt;  and  that  is,  to  know  whether  sacb  flctioss  so  made 
lip  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

5.  Moral  good  and  evil — Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been  shown, 
(book  ii.  chap.  xx.  sect.  2,  and  chap.  xxi.  sect.  42,)  are  nothiDg  but 
pleasure  or  pain,  or  that  which  occadiotts  or  prooures  pleasare  or 
pain  to  us.  Moral  good  and  evil,  then,  is  miy  the  conformity  or 
disagreement  of  our  yolimtarj  actions  to  some  law^  whereby  good 
and  evil  is  drawn  on  ns  from  the  will  and  power  of  the  law-mwer; 
which  good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain,  attending  our  observance  or 
breach  of  the  law,  by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  is  tiiat  we  call 
"  reward'*  and  "  pimishment.'' 

6.  Moral  rules. — Of  these  moral  mlee  or  laws,  to  which  men 
generally  refer,  and  by  which  they  judge  of  the  rectitude  or 
pravity  of  their  actions,  there  seem  to  me  to  be  three  sorts,  with 
their  three  different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  punishments. 
For  since  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  suppose  a  rule  set  to  the  firee 
actions  of  man,  without  annexing  to  it  some  enforcement  of  good 
and  evil  to  determine  his  wiU,  we  must,  wherever  we  suppose  a  law, 
suppose  also  some  reward  or  punishment  annexed  to  that  htw. 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  being  to  set  a  rule  to  die 
actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  rewavd  the 
compliance  wfth,-  and  punish  deviation  from,  his  rule,  by  some 
good  and  evil  that  is  not  the  natural  product  and  consequence  of 
the  action  itself.  For  that,  being  a  natural  convenience  or  incon- 
venience, would  operate  of  itself  without  a  law.  This,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  the  true  nature  of  all  law,  properly  so  called. 

7.  Lavfs.  — The  laws  that  men  genendly  refer  their  actions  to, 
to  judge  of  their  rectitude  or  obliquity,  seem  to  me  to  be  these 
three:  (1.)  The  divine  law.  (2.)  The  civil  law.  (3.)  The  law 
of  opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  By  the  relaticm  they 
bear  to  the  first  of  these,  men  judge  whether  their  actions  are  sins 
or  duties;  bv  the  second,  whether  they  be  criminal  or  innocent; 
and  by  the  tnird,  whether  they  be  virtues  or  vices. 

8.  Divine  lawy  the  measure  of  sin  and  duty*, — First.  The  divine 
law,  whereby  I  mean  the  law  which  God  has  set  to  the  actions  of 
men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  the 
voice  of  revelation.  That  God  has  given  a  rule  whereby  men 
should  govern  themselves,  I  think  there  is  nobody  so  brutish  as  to 
deny.  He  has  a  right  to  do  it;  we  are  his  creatures.  He  has  good- 
ness and  wisdom  to  direct  our  actions  to  that  which  is  best;  and 
he  haft  power  to  enforce  it  by  rewards  and  punishments,  of  infinite 
weight  and  duration,  in  another  life;  for  nobody  can  take  us  out 
of  his  hands.  This  is  the  only  true  touchstone  of  moral  rectitude; 
and  by  comparing  them  to  tiiis  law,  it  is  that  men  judge  of  the 
most  considerable  moral  sood  or  evil  of  their  actions;  that  is, 
whether  as  duties  or  sins  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happiness 
or  misery  firom  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

•  9.  Civil  lawj  ike  measure  of  crimes  and  innocence* — Secondly. 
The  civil  law,  the  role  set  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  actions  of 
iboee  who  belong  to  it,  is  another  rule  to  yibxck  men  refer  their 
actions,  to  judge  whether  thef  be  oiiminal  or  no.    This  law  nobody 
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overlooks;  the  rewards  and  punishments  that  enforce  it  being 
ready  at  hand,  and  suitable  to  the  power  that  makes  it;  whicli  is 
the  force  of  the  commonweaithy  engaged  to  protect  the  liyes, 
liberties^  and  possessions  of  those  who  nve  according  to  its  laws, 
and  has  power  to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods  from  him  who 
disobeys;  which  is  the  punishment  of  offences  conmiitted  against 
this  law. 

10.  Philosophical  law^  the  measure  of  virtue  and  vice. — Thirdly, 
The  law  of  opmion  or  reputation.  "  Vurtue  **  and  "  vice  "  are  names 
pretended  and  supposed  everywhere  to  stand  for  actions  in  their  own 
nature  ri^ht  or  wrone:  and  as  far  as  they  really  are  so  applied, 
they  so  mr  are  co-incident  with  the  divine  law  above-mentioned. 
But  yet,  whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  visible,  that  these  names, 
^^  virtue  "  and  ^^  vice,"  m  the  particular  instances  of  their  applica- 
tion, through  the  several  nations  and  societies  of  men  in  the  world, 
are  constantly  attributed  only  to  such  actions  as  in  each  country 
and  society  are  in  reputation  or  discredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought 
strange,  that  men  everywhere  should  give  the  name  of  ^^  virtue"  to 
those  actions  which  amongst  them  are  judged  praiseworthy;  and 
call  that  ^^vice,"  which  they  account  blamable:  since  otherwise 
they  would  condemn  themselves,  if  they  should  think  any  thing 

^//^/r/^/,^<f/^^/ right,  to  which  they  allowed  not  Vondomnotion;  any  thing  wron^, 
which  they  let  pass  without  blame.  Thus  the  measure  of  what  is 
everywhere  called  and  esteemed  ^^  virtue"  and  ^^vice,"  is  this 
approbation  or  dislike,  praise  or  blame,  which  by  a  secret  and  tacit 
consent  establishes  itself  in  the  several  societies,  tribes,  and  clubs 
of  men  in  the  world,  whereby  several  actions  come  to  find  credit  or 
difi^race  amongst  them,  according  to  the  judgment,  maxims,  or 
fiEishions  of  that  place.  For  though  men  uniting  into  politic 
societies  have  resigned  up  to  the  public  the  disposing  of  all  their 
force,  so  that  they  cannot  employ  it  against  any  fellow-citizen  any 
farther  than  the  law  of  the  country  directs;  yet  they  retain  still 
the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or  disapproving,  of  the 
actions  of  those  whom  they  live  amongst,  and  converse  with;  and 
by  this  approbation  and  dislike,  they  establish  amongst  themselves 
what  they  will  call  "  virtue"  and  **  vice." 

11.  That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue  and  vice,  will 
appear  to  any  one  who  considers,  that  though  that  passes  for  vice 
in  one  country  which  is  counted  a  virtue,  or  at  least  not  vice,  in 
another;  yet  everywhere  virtue  and  praise,  vice  and  blame,  go 
together.  Virtue  is  everywhere  that  which  is  thought  praise- 
worthy; and  nothing  else  but  that  which  has  the  aUowance  of 
public  esteem  is  cs^ed  "virtue."*  Virtue  and  praise  are  so 
united,  that  they  are  called  often  by  the  same  name.  Sunt  sua 
prcBtnia  laudi^  says  Virgil;  and  so  Cicero,  Nihil  habet  natura 
profstantius  quam  honestatenij  quam  lavdeniy  qiihm  dignttaUmj 
qutim  decus;  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  names  for  the  same  thing. 
{Ttisc.  lib.  2.)  This  is  the  language  of  the  heathen  philosophers, 
who  well  understood  wherein  their  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  con- 
sisted.   And  though,  perhaps,  by  the  different  temper,  education^ 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.— Edct. 
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ibhion,  maxims,  or  interest  of  different  sorts  of  men,  it  fell  out, 
that  what  was  thought  praiseworthy  in  one  place  escaped  not  cen- 
sure in  another ;  and  so  in  different  societies  virtues  and  vices  were 
changed:  yet,  as  to  the  main,  they  for  the  most  part  kept  the 
same  everywhere.  For  since  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to 
encourage  with  esteem  and  reputation  that  wherein  every  one  finds 
his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and  discoimtenance  the  contrary,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  esteem  and  discredit,  virtue  and  vice,  should  in  a 
great  measure  everywhere  correspond  with  the  unchangeable  rule 
of  right  and  wrong  which  the  law  of  God  hath  established ;  there 
being  nothing  that  so  directly  and  visibly  secures  and  advances  the 
general  good  of  mankind  in  this  world,  as  obedience  to  the  laws  he 
has  set  them,  and  nothing  that  breeds  such  mischiefs  and  con&sion 
as  the  neglect  of  them.  And  therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all 
sense  and  reason,  and  their  own  interest,  which  they  are  so  con- 
stantly true  to,  could  not  generally  mistake  in  placing  their  com- 
mendation and  blame  on  that  side  that  really  deserved.it  not. 
Nay,  even  those  men  whose  practice  was  otherwise,  &iled  not  to 
^ve  their  approbation  right,  few  being  depraved  to  that  degree  as 
not  to  condemn,  at  least  in  others,  the  faults  they  themselves  were 
^ty  of:  v^hereby,  even  in  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  true 
boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  iite  rule  of 
virtue  and  vice,  were  pretty  well  preserved.  So  that  even  the 
exhortations  of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  com- 
mon repute  :  "  Whatsoever  is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report, 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,"  &c.  (Phil.  iv.  8.) 

12.  Its  enforcements^  commendation^  and  discredit. — K  any  one  shall 
imagme  that  I  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when  I  make 
the  law  whereby  men  judge  of  virtue  and  vice  to  be  nothing  else 
but  the  consent  of  private  men  who  have  not  authority  enough  to 
make  a  law;  especially  wanting  that  which  is  so  necessary  and 
essential  to  a  law,  a  povrer  to  enforce  it :  I  think  I  may  say,  that 
he  who  imagines  conunendation  and  disgrace  not  to  be. strong 
motives  on  men  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  opinions  and 
rules  of  those  with  whom  they  converse,  seems  little  skilled  in  the 
nature  or  history  of  mankind :  the  greatest  part  whereof  he  shall 
find  to  govern  themselves  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  this  law  of 
fashion ;  and,  so  they  do  that  which  keeps  them  in  reputation  with 
their  company,  little  regard  the  laws  of  God  or  the  magistrate. 
The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God's  laws,  some,  nay, 
perhaps  most,  men  seldom  seriously  reflect  on ;  and  amongst  those 
that  do,  many,  whilst  they  break  the  law,  entertain  thoughts  of 
fiiture  reconciliation,  and  making  their  peace  for  such  breaches : 
And  as  to  the  punishments  due  firom  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  frequently  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  impu- 
nity. But  no  man  escapes  the  punishment  of  their  censure  and 
didike  who  offends  against  the  nishion  and  opinion  of  the  com- 
pany he  keeps,  and  would  recommend  himself  to.  Nor  is  |thexe 
one  of  ten  thousand  who  is  stiff  and  insensible  enough  to  bear  up 
under  the  constant  dislike  and  condenmation  of  his  own  dub. 
He  mustbeof  a  strange  aodunusual  constitution  who  can.  content 
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UmBelf  to  lire  in  oonetant  disgrace  and  dwepute  ynA  \m  owa 
particular  societ j.  Solitude  many  men  have  sought,  asid  been 
xeeomnled  to :  but  nobody  that  has  the  least  thought  or  sehM  of 
a  maa  about  him,  can  live  in  society  under  the  constant  dislike 
and  ill  opinion  of  his  fiimiliarB,  and  these  he  conyerses  with.  This 
is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  human  sufferanoe:  and  he  must  be  made  up 
of  irreconcilable  contradictions^  who  can  take  pleasure  in  conqianj, 
and  yet  be  insensible  of  contempt  and  diis^race  £rom  his  comptmions. 

13.  7%ese  three  louos  the  rules  of  moral  good  and  emi, — These 
three,  dien, — ^First,  The  law  of  God,  Secondly,  The  law  of  politic 
societies,  Thirdly,  The  law  of  iashion,  or  [Mriyate  cen8ure,--are 
those  to  which  men  yariously  compare  their  actions :  end  it  is  bjr 
their  conformity  to  one  of  these  laws  that  they  take  their  measiires, 
when  they  would  judge  of  then- moral  rectitude,  and  denominate 
their  actions  good  or  bad. 

14.  MaraMtjf  is  the  relation  of  actume.  to  these  rules»-^Wheih& 
the  role  to  mich^  as  to  a  touchstone,  we  bring  our  yoluntarj 
actaoos  to  examine  them  by,  and  try  their  eoodness,  and  accord- 
^glj  to  name  ^em;  which  is,  as  it  were,  tiae  mark  of  the  Tslue 
we  set  upon  them :  whedier,  I  say,  we  take  that  rule  6xm  the 
&ahioii  of  the  country,  or  the  will  of  a  law-maker^  the  vaod  if 
easily  able  to  obsenre  the  relatien  any  action  hath  to  it,  and  to 
judge  whether  llie  action  asrees  or  disagrees  with  the  nile  i  sod  so 
hath  a.nodon  of  moral  goedneas  or  evil,  which  is  either  confonsitj 
or  not  conformity  of  an^  acti<m  to  that  rule  i  and .  therefore  b 
often  called  ^^  moral  rectitude."  This  rule  being  -nothing  but  a 
collection  of  seyeral  simple  ideas,  the  confiMrmity  thereto  is  but  so 
ordering  the  action  that  the  simple  ideas  bdlongjng  to  it.iaaj  oor«- 
req)ond  to  those  which  the  law  requires.  AaA  thus  we  see  how 
moral  beings  and  notaons  are  founded  on,*and  ternunaied  in,  these 
simple  ideas  we  haiye  receiyed  irom  sensation  or  refleetioii.  For 
example^  let  ns  consider  the  complex  idea  we  signify  by  the  word 
^  mnader ;"  and  yrhen  we  hare  taken  it  asunder,  Ana  examined  all 
the  nrti^uhirB,  y^e  shaU  find  them  to  amount  to  li  coUeetion  (^ 
simple  ideas  dmred  fissm  reflection  or  seoaation,  yiz.  Finst  Fiam 
xefieoiion  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  we  baye  the  ideas 
of  wifling,  considering,  purposing  bef(»ehand,  malice,  or  wishiog 
iU  to  mmther;  and  also  of  li£e,  or  perception^  and  self-motios* 
Seccodly.  From  sensation,  we  haye  the  collection  of  those  sim^^ 
jsensilde  ideas  whieh  ai%  to  fce-found  in  a  man,  and  of  some  aotioD 
whereby  we  put  an  end  to  perceptum  and  motmnrm  the  maa; 
all  which  aiinple  ideaa  aise  eomprehended  in  the  w0Dd  ^mnrdec* 
This  collection  of  simple  ideas  being  found  by  me  te  a^ree  or 
•disagree  with  the  esteem  of  &e.  country  I  haye  been  bsed  in,  and 
to  be  held  by  most  men  th^re  worthy  praise  or  Uame,  I  call  the 
action  ^yirtuons^'  or  ^Wicaous :^'  if  I  hare  the  will  of  a  euprenie^ 
imrisible  law-maker  &r  my  rule,  then,  as  I  suppose  flie  aedon 
eommanded  or  fiRrbidden  by  Ood,  I  call  it  ^^good"  or  ^  eyil,"  ^^fOM^ 
or  ^^dotyj:"  andifleomparoitto  theGiyillaw,l!herttlemadet7tha 

lefflslatiye  power  jof  the  country,  I  call  it  "  l«wful^'  or  ^  unlawftl*** » 
f <«ime"  M  ^no  sriiBe."    So  tbKt  whenceso^iter  we  lake  the  tdt  d 
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KKNul  notions,  or  by  irhat  standard  soeTer  we  irame  in  our  minds 
die  ideas  'Of  yirtaes  or  vices,  they  consist  only  and  are  made  up  of 
Gottedioiis  of  simple  ideas  which  we  originally  received  from  sense 
(X  reflection,  and  tbear  rectitude  or  obliquity  consists  in  the  a^ee- 
meat  or  disagreement  wil^  those  patterns  prescribed  by  some  law. 

15.  To  conceiTB  rightly  of  numl  actions,  we  must  take  notice 
of  them  under  this  twofold  consideration :  First.  As  they  are  in 
themselves  each  made  up  of  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas. 
Thus  ^drunkenness"  or  ^4ying"  signify  such  or  such  a  collection  of 
^{de  ideas,  whioii  I  call  ^^ mixed  modes:"  and  in  this  sense  they 
are  as  much  positive  absolute  ideas,  as  the  drinking  of  a  horse,  or 
q)eak{fig  of  «  parrot*  Secondly.  Our  actions  are  considered  as 
^M)d,  bad,  or  ii^yifiereiirt^  and  in  this  req^ect  they  are  relative,  it 
being  their  <i(Hifennity  to,  or  disasveement  with,  some  rule  tW 
makes  them  to  be  regular  or  irreguur^  good  or  bad:  and  «o,  as  far 
«8  they  are  compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  denominated, 
iiiey  eome  under  ^^relation."  Tkas  the  dudlenging  and  fighting  with 
a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain  positive  mode,  or  particular  sort  of  action, 
by  particular  ideas  dietingtiished  from  all  others,  is  called  ^^  duel- 
ling:" which,  when  considered  in  relatiiui  to  the  law  of  God,  wifi 
-deserve  the  iMUBae  ^sin;"  to  the  law  of  ftshion,  in  some  countries, 
^^Talour  and  virtue;"  and  to  the  maonoipal  knrs  of  some  govem- 
ments,  '^^a  capital  crime."  In  tlis  case,  when  the  poeitive  mode 
has  one  nftme,  and  anodier  name  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the 
law,- the  disttnc^io^  may  as  easfly  be  observed  as  it  is  in  substances, 
w\€te  e&e  moine)  v«  g.  ^^maa,"  is  used  to  signify  die  thing,  ano- 
ther, V.  g.^^firther,''  to  eigmfy  the  rdition. 

16.  2%6  ihrpominations  of  oelivne  <^ien  mUlead  vs^ — ^But  because 
'very  frequently  the  positive  idea  >of  the  action,  and  its  moral  rela- 
tion, are  compreheaidi^  together  under  one  naan^,  and  the  same 
wcnrd  made  use  of  to  express  both  the  mode  or  action,  and  its 
moral  rectitude  or  obliqjinty,  therefore  the  relation  itself  is  less 
tak«i  notice  i»f ;  and  there  is  often  no  distinction  made  between 
the  ^itive  idea  <ef  the  action,  sad  the  re^renee  it  has  to  a  rule. 
By  which  confusion  of  these  two  i<fi0tinct  tconmderaticaiis  under  one 
term,  dioee  who  yieM  too  easily  to  the  imprescoons  of  sounds,  and 
"are  forward  to  take  nan^s  for  tiongs,  aie  often  misled  in  their 
judsm^it  of  actions,  ^hus  the  taking  from  another  what  is  his, 
wknMt  bis  knowledge  lor  lallowance,  is  ^pmp&ij  caiied  ^^stealix^:" 
biit  <2uit  name  bdag  commonly  understood  to  signify  also  the 
mond  pravity  ^of  tihe  action,  aod  to  denote  its  oontrariety  to  the 
law,  men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear  c»llea  ^^  steals 
ing"  as  an  in  action,  disagreeiBg  with  iht  rde  of  light.  And  yet 
the  private  taking  away  his  sword  from  a  madman,  to  prevmt  his 
tbring  wSschief,  though  it  be  properly  denominated  ^^stealing,"  as 
the  name  of  such  a  mised  mode,  yet  when  oooopflored  ik)  \the  kw  of 
•Gbd,  «nd  oonsideved  in  its  rekrtion  to  that  supreme  rtde,  it  is  no 
sin  or  tramgression,  though  the  mane  ^^tealing"  'Oldinarily  car^ 
•ties  mieh  an  intimation  vrim  it. 

1'7.  EdaOions  innumeraHk. — ^And  tiius  much  fur  the  Telation  of 
iRoaan  aotMns  ^  alaw;  wiBioh  thecefoce  I  call  ^ moial  velations.^ 
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It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  relations:  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  here  mention  them  all. 
It  suffices  to  our  present  purpose  to  show  by  these  what  the  ideas 
are  we  have  of  this  comprehensive  consideration  called  '^relation:" 
which  is  so  various^  and  the  occasions  of  it  so  xaany,  (as  many  as 
there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to  another^)  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or  under  just  heads.  Those  I  have 
mentioned,  I  think,  are  some  of  the  most  considerable,  and  such 
as  may  serve  to  let  us  see  from  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of  rela- 
tions, and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  I  quit  this  arfifu- 
ment;  from  what  has  l^n  said,  give  me  leave  to  obB^e, 

18.  AU  relatiana  terminate  in  simple  ideas. — ^First.  That  it  is 
evident  that  all  relation  terminates  m,  and  is  ultimately  founded 
on,  those  simple  ideas  we  have  got  from  sensation  or  reflection: 
so  that  all  that  we  have  in  our  thoughts  ourselves,  (if  we  think  of 
any  thing,  or  have  any  meaning,)  or  would  signify  to  others,  when 
we  use  words  standing  for  relations,  is  nothmg  but  some  simple 
ideas,  or  collections  of  simple  ideas,  ccnnpared  one  with  another. 
This  is  so  manifest  in  that  sort  called  ^proportional,"  that  nothing 
can  be  more.  For  when  a  man  says,  ^^  Honey  is  sweeter  than  wax," 
it  is  plain  that  his  thoughts  in  this  relation  terminate  in  this  simr 
pie  idea,  ^^ sweetness,"  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  rest; 
though,  where  they  are  compounded  or  decompounded,  the  simple 
ideas  they  are  made  up  of  are  perhaps  seldom  taken  notice  of. 
y.  g.  when  the  word  ^^&ther"  is  mentioned:  First.  There  is 
meant  that  particular  species,  or  collective  idea,  signified  by  the 
word  ^^man:"  Secondly.  Those  sensible  simple  ideas  signified  by 
the  word  ^^generation:"  and.  Thirdly.  The  effects  of  it,  and  all 
the  simple  ideas  signified  by  the  word  ^^  child."  So  the  word 
^^friend,"  being  taken  for  a  man  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do 
good  to,,  another,  has  all  these  following  ideas  to  the  making  of  it 
up.  First.  All  the  simple  ideas  conmrdhtended  in  the  word  ^^man" 
or  ^intelligent  being."  Secondly.  The  idea  of  "love."  Thirdly. 
The  idea  of  "readiness"  or  "disposition."  Fourthly.  The  idea  of 
"action,"  which  is  any  kind  of  thought  or  motion.  Fifthly.  The 
idea  of  "good,"  which  signifies  any  thing  that  may  advance  his 
happiness;  and  terminates  at  last,  if  examined,  in  particular  sim- 
ple ideas,  of  which  the  word  "good"  in  general  simifies  any 
one,  but,  if  removed  from  all  simple  ideas  quite,  it  signifies  nothing 
at  all.  And  thus  also  all  moral  words  terminate  at  last,  though 
perhaps  more  remotely,  in  a  collection  of  simple  ideas:  the  imme- 
diate signification  of  relative  words  being  very  often  other  sap- 
posed  known  relations;  which,  if  traced  one  to  soother,  still  end 
m  simple  ideas. 

19.  We  have  ordinarily  as  clear  (or  clearer)  a  notion  of  the  relch 
tiony  as  of  its  foundation. — Secondly.  That  m  relations,  we  have 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation, 
as  we  have  of  those  simple  ideas  wherein  it  is  founded:  agreement 
or  disagreement,  whereon  relation  depends,  being  things  whereof 
we  have  commonlv  as  clear  ideas,  as  of  any  other  whatsoever;  it 
being  hut  the  distinguishing  simple  ideas  or  their  degrees  one  teem 
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another,  without  which  we  could  have  no  distinct  knowledge  at  all. 
For  if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  Bweetness,  light,  or  extension,  I  have, 
too,  of  equal,  or  more,  or  less,  of  each  of  these :  if  I  know  what 
it  is  for  one  man  to  be  born  of  a  woman,  viz.  Sempronia,  I  know 
what  it  is  for  another  man  to  be  bom  of  the  same  woman,  Sem- 
pronia ;  and  so  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  brothers  as  of  births,  and 
perhaps  clearer.  For  if  I  believed  that  Sempronia  digged  Titus 
out  of  the  parsley-bed,  (as  they  use  to  tell  chddren,)  and  thereby 
became  his  mother ;  and  that  afterwards,  in  the  same  manner,  she 
digged  Caius  out  of  the  parsley-bed ;  I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the 
relation  of  brothers  between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  skill  of  a 
midwife ;  the  notion  that  the  same  woman  contributed,  as  mother, 
equally  to  th^  births  (though  I  were  ignorant  or  mistaken,  in  the 
manner  of  it)  being  tluit  on  which  I  grounded  the  relation ;  and 
that  they  agreed  in  that  circumstance  of  birth,  let  it  be  what  it 
will.  The  comparing  them,  then,  in  their  descent  from  the  same 
person,  without  knowing  the  particular  circumstances  of  that 
descent,  is  enough  to  found  my  notion  of  their  having  or  not  having 
the  relation  of  brothers.  But  though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations 
are  capable  of  being  as  clear  and  distinct  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  will  duly  consider  them  as  those  of  mixed  modes,  and  more 
determinate  than  those  of  substances ;  yet  the  names  belonging  to 
relation  are  often  of  as  doubtful  and  uncertain  signification,  as  those 
of  substances  or  mixed  modes;  and  much  more  than  those  of  simple 
ideas.  Because  relative  words  being  the  marks  of  this  comparison, 
which  is  made  only  by  men's  thoughts,  and  is  an  idea  only  in 
men's  minds,  men  n^quently  apply  them  to  different  comparisons 
of  things  according  to  their  own  imaginations,  which  do  not  always 
correspond  with  those  of  others  using  the  same  names. 

20.  The  notion  of  iJie  relation  is  the  same,  whet/ier  the  rule  any 
cuition  is  compared  to,  be  true  or  false. — Thirdly.  That  in  these  I 
caU  '^  moral  relations,"  I  have  a  true  notion  of  relation,  by  com- 

aring  the  action  with  the  rule,  whether  the  rule  be  true  or  Mse. 

''or,  if  I  measure  any  thing  by  a  yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing  I 
measure  be  longer  or  shorter  than  that  supposed  yard,  though,  per- 
haps, the  yard  I  measure  by  be  not  exactly  the  standard :  which, 
indeed,  is  another  inquiry.  For,  though  the  rule  be  erroneous, 
and  I  mistaken  in  it,  yet  the  agreement  or  disagreement  observable 
in  that  which  I  compare  with  it  makes  me  perceive  the  relation. 
Though  measuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  shall  thereby  be  brought  to 
judjge  amiss  of  its  moral  rectitude,  because  I  have  tried  it  by  that 
which  is  not  the  true  rule ;  but  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  relation 
which  that  action  bears  to  that  rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is 
agreement  or  disagreement. 


? 


NOTE.— Page  252. 

OuBauthor,in  his  Preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  taking  notice  howaptmen 
have  been  to  mistake  him,  added  what  here  follows :  "  Of  this  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  'Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man'  has  given  me  a  late 
instance, tomeniionnoother*  Forthecivilityof hisexpressionaandthe  can«- 

s 
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dour  that  belongs  to  his  order  forbid  me  to  think  that  he  would  hare  closed 
his  preface  with  an  insinuation,  as  if,  in  what  I  had  said,  book  ii.  chap  xxviii. 
concerning  the  third  rule  which  men  refer  their  actions  to,  I  went  about  to 
make  virtue  vice  and  vice  virtue,  unless  he  had  mistaken  my  meaning  $  which 
he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  but  given  himself  the  trouble  to  con- 
sider what  the  argument  was  1  was  then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief  design 
of  that  chapter,  plainly  enough  set  down  in  the  fourth  section  and  those  follow- 
ing. For  I  was  there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  showing  the  original 
and  nature  of  moral  ideas,  and  enumerating  the  rules  men  make  use  of  in 
moral  relations,  whether  those  rules  were  true  or  false;  and,puraraant  there- 
tinto,  Itellwhat  haseverj  where  that  denomination  which,  in  the  language  of 
that  place,  answers  to  virtue  and  vice  in  ours,  which  alters  not  the  nature  of 
things,  though  men  generalljdo  judge  of  and  denominate  their  actions  accord- 
ing to  the  esteem  and  fashion  of  the  place  or  sect  thej  are  of. 

"If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  said,  book  i.  chi^.  iii. 
sect.  18,  and  in  this  present  chapter,  sect.  13 — 15  and  20)  he  would  have 
known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  what  I  call  virtue  and  vice ;  and  if  he  had  observed  that  in  tbe  place  he 
quotes  I  only  report  as  matter  of  fact  what  others  call  virtue  and  vice,  he 
would  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  exception.  For  I  think  I  am  not 
much  out  in  saying,  that  one  of  the  rules  made  use  of  in  the  world  for  a 
ground  or  measure  of  a  moral  relation  is  that  esteem  and  reputation  which 
several  sorts  of  actions  find  variously  in  the  several  societies  of  men,  according 
to  which  they  are  there  called  *  virtues*  or  'vices:'  and  whatever  authority 
the  learned  Mr.  Lowde  places  in  his  *01d  English  Dictionary,*  I  dare  say  it 
no  where  tells  him  (if  I  should  appeal  to  it)  that  the  same  action  is  not  in 
credit  called  and  counted  a  virtue  in  one  place,  which,  being  in  disrepute, 
passes  for  and  under  the  name  of '  vice^  in  another.  The  taking  notice  thai 
men  bestow  the  names  of  <  virtue^  and  Wice'  according  to  this  rule  of  repu- 
tation, is  all  I  have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  have  dime,  towards 
the  making  vice  virtue  and  virtue  vice.  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and  as 
becomes  his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  such  points,  and  to  take  the  alann 
even  at  expressions  which,  standing  alone  by  thenaselves,  might  sound  ill 
and  be  suspected. 

<'It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  bis  function,  that  I  forgive  his  citing,  as  he 
does,  these  words  of  mine  in  sect.  11  of  this  chapter:  'The  exhortations 
of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute.  Whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  he  any  virtue, 
if  there  be  any  praise,  &c.  (Phil.  iv.  8,)'  without  takingnotice  of  those  imme- 
diately preceding,  which  introduce  them  and  run  thus:  'Whereby  in  the 
corruption  of  manners  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  ought 
to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were  pretty  well  preserved,  so  that  even 
the  exhortations  of  inspired  teachers,'  &c. ;  by  which  words,  and  the  rest  of 
that  section,  it  is  plain  that  I  brought  that  passage  of  St.  Paul  not  to  prove 
that  the  general  measure  of  what  men  call  'virtue'  and  'vice'  throughout 
the  world,  was  the  reputation  and  fashion  of  each  particular  society  within 
itself ;  but  to  show  that  though  it  were  so,  yet,  for  reasons  I  there  give, 
men,  in  that  way  of  denominating  their  actions,  did  not,  for  the  most  part, 
much  vary  from  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  that  standing  and  unalterable 
rule  by  which  they  ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  pravity  of 
their  actions,  and  accordingly  denominate  them  'virtues'  or  'vices.'  Had 
Mr.  Lowde  considered  this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his  purpose  to 
have  quoted  that  passage  in  a  sense  Inseditnot ;  and  would,  I  imagine,  hire 
spared  the  explication  he  subjoins  to  it,  as  not  very  necessary.    But  I  hope 
this  second  edition  will  give  him  satisfaction  in  the  point,  and  thai  this  nat- 
t^  is- now  «o  expressed  as  to  show  him  i^re  was  no  cause  ^«enipl«* 
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"Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  £rom  him  in  those  apprehensions  he  has 
expressed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  preface,  concerning  what  I  had  said  about 
virtue  and  vice,  jet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  thinks,  in  what  he  says  in 
his  third  chapter,  p.  78,  concerning  natural  inscription  and  innate  notions.  I 
shall  not  deny  him  the  privilege  he  claims,  p.  52,  to  state  the  question  as  he 
pleases,  especially  when  he  states  it  so  as  to  leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to 
what  I  have  said;  for,  according  to  him,  innate  notions  being  conditional 
things,  depending  upon  the  concurrence  of  several  other  circumstances,  in 
order  to  the  soul's  exerting  them,  all  that  he  says  for  innate,  imprinted, 
impressed  notions,  (for  of  innate  ideas  he  says  nothing  at  all,)  amounts  at 
last  only  to  this,  that  there  are  certain  propositions  which,  though  the  soul 
from  the  beginning,  or  when  a  man  is  born,  does  not  know,  yet  by  assistance 
from  the  outward  senses,  and  the  help  of  some  previous  cultivation,  it  may 
afterwards  come  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of ;  which  is  no  more  than  what 
I  have  affirmed  in  my  first  book.  For  I  suppose,  by  the  soul's  exerting 
them,  he  means  its  beginning  to  know  them,  or  else  the  soul's  exerting  of 
notions  will  be  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  expression ;  and  I  think  at  best 
is  a  very  unfit  one  in  this  case,  it  misleading  men's  thoughts  by  an  insinua- 
tion, as  if  these  notions  were  in  the  mind  before  the  soul  exerts  them,  i.  e. 
before  they  are  known ;  whereas  truly  before  they  are  known  there  is  nothing 
of  them  in  the  mind  but  a  capacity  to  know  them,  when  the  concurrence  of 
those  circumstances,  which  this  ingenious  author  thinks  necessary  in  order 
to  the  soul's  exerting  them,  brings  them  into  our  knowledge. 

"P.  52,  I  find  him  express  it  thus:  ^ These  natural  notions  are  not  so 
imprinted  upon  the  soul  as  that  they  naturally  and  necessarily  exert  them- 
selves (even  in  children  and  idiots)  without  any  assistance  from  the  outward 
senses,  or  without  the  help  of  some  previous  cidtivation.*  Here  he  says,  they 
exertthemsel  ves,  as,  p.  78,  that  the  soul  exerts  them.  When  he  has  explained 
to  himself  or  others  what  he  means  by  the  soul's  exerting  innate  notions,  or 
their  exerting  themselves,  and  what  that  previous  cultivation  and  circum- 
stances in  order  to  their  being  exerted  are,  he  will,  I  suppose,  find  there  is 
so  little  of  controversy  between  him  and  me  in  the  point,  bating  that  he 
calls  that  <  exerting  of  notions'  which  I,  in  a  more  vulgar  style,  caU  *  know- 
ing,' that  I  have  reason  to  think  he  brought  in  my  name  upon  this  occasion 
only,  out  of  the  pleasure  he  has  to  speak  civilly  of  me,  which  I  must  grate- 
fully acknowledge  he  has  done  every  where  he  mentions  me,  not  without 
conferring  on  me^  as  some  others  have  done^  a  title  I  have  no  right  to." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  CI^EAB  AND  OBSCUBE,  DISTINCT  AND  CONFUSED  IDEAS. 

1.  Ideas,  some  clear  and  distincty  others  obscure  and  confused,  -^- 
Having  shown  the  original  of  our  ideafi,  and  taken  a  view  of  their 
several  sorts ;  considered  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  the 
complex,  and  observed  how  the  complex  ones  are  divided  into 
those  of  modes,  substances,  and  relations;  aU  which,  I  think,  is 
necessary  to  be  done  by  any  one  who  would  acquaint  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  its  apprehension  and 
knowl^ge  of  things ;  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  I  have  dwelt 
long  enough  upon  the  examination  oi  ideas.  I  must,  nevertheless, 
crave  leave  to  offer  some  few  other  considerations  concerning  them. 
The  first  is,  that  some  are  dear,  and  others  obscure ;  some  £stinct, 
uid  others  confiised^ 
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2.  ^^  Clear"  and  ^^  obscure"  explained  by  5^A€.— *The  perception  of 
the  mind  being  most  aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to  the  sight, 
we  shall  best  understand  what  is  meant  by  ["clear"  and  "  obscure" 
in  our  ideas^  by  reflecting  on  what  we  call  "  clear  "  and  ^^  obscure" 
in  the  objects  of  sight.  Light  being  that  which  discovers  to  us 
visible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  "  obscure"  to  that  which  is  not 
placed  in  a  light  sufficient  to  discover  minutely  to  us  the  figure  and 
colours  whicn  are  observable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better  light 
would  be  discernible.  In  like  manner  our  simple  ideas  are  clear, 
when  they  are  such  as  the  objects  themselves,  from  whence  they 
were  taken,  did  or  might,  in  a  well-ordered  sensation  or  perception, 
present  them.  Whilst  the  memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can 
produce  them  to  the  mind  whenever  it  has  occasion  to  consider 
them,  thev  are  clear  ideas.  So  far  as  they  either  want  any  lliing 
of  that  original  exactness,  or  have  k>st  any  of  their  first  freshness, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  fisided  or  tarnished  by  time,  so  far  are  they 
obscure.  Complex  ideas,  as  they  are  made  up  of  simple  ones,  so 
they  are  clear  when  the  ideas  that  go  to  their  composition  are 
clear ;  and  the  niunber  and  order  of  those  simple  ideas,  that  are  the 
ingredients  of  any  complex  one,  is  determinate  and  certain. 

3.  Causes  of  obscurity, — The  cause  of  obscurity  in  simple  ideas 
seems  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  very  slight  and  transient  impres- 
sions made  by  the  objects,  or  else  a  weakness  in  the  memory,  not 
able  to  retain  them  as  received.  For,  to  return  again  to  visible 
objects,  to  h^p  us  to  appreh^id  this  matter :  if  the  organs  or  Acui- 
ties of  perception,  lil^  wax  over-hardened  with  cold,  will  not 
receive  the  impression  of  the  seal,  from  the  usual  impulse  wont  to 
imprint  it ;  or,  like  wax  of  a  temper  too  soft,  will  not  hold  it  well 
when  well  imprinted ;  or  else  supposing  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit, 
but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  sufficient  force  to  make  a  clear  im- 
pression :  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  print  left  by  the  seal  vrill  be 
obscure.     This,  I  suppose,  needs  no  application  to  make  it  plainer. 

4.  Distinct  and  confused^  what — As  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof 
the  mind  has  such  a  ftiU  and  evident  perception  as  it  does  receive 
from  an  outward  object  operating  duly  on  a  well-disposed  organ,  so 
a  distinct  idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  diflference  firom 
all  other,  and  a  conftised  idea  is  such  an  one  as  is  not  suffidently 
distinguishable  from  another  from  which  it  ought  to  be  diffijrent. 

^  5.  Objection. — ^*K  no  idea  be  conftised  but  such  as  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distin^shable  from  another  from  which  it  should  be 
dijSPerent,  it  wdl  be  hard,"  may  any  one  say,  "  to  find  any  where  a 
confused  idea.  For,  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other 
but  such  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  very  perception 
sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be 
other,  i.  e.  difiPerent,  without  being  perceived  to  be  so.  No  idea, 
therefore,  can  be  undistinguishable  from  another  ftx>m  which  it 
ought  to  be  different,  unless  you  would  have  it  different  firom  itself: 
for  from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different." 

6.  Confusion  of  ideas  is  in  reference  to  their  names. — To  remove 
this  difficulty,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that 
makes  the  conftision  ideas  are  at  any  time  chargeable  with,  we 
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mast  consider  that  things  ranked  under  distinct  names  are  sup* 
posed  different  enough  to  be  distinguished^  that  so  each  sort,  by 
its  peculiar  name,  may  be  marked,  and  discoursed  of  apart  upon 
any  occasion:  and  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  the 
greatest  part  of  different  names  are  supposed  to  stand  for  different 
things.  Now,  every  idea  a  man  has  being  visibly  what  it  is,  and 
distinct  from  all  other  ideas  but  itself,  that  which  makes  it  con- 
fiised  is,  when  it  is  such  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another 
name  as  that  which  it  is  expressed  by,  the  difference  wmch  keeps 
the  things  (to  be  ranked  under  those  two  different  names)  distinct, 
and  makes  some  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  some  of 
them  to  the  other,  of  those  names,  being  left  out;  and  so  the  dis* 
tinction,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  by  those  different 
names,  is  quite  lost. 

7.  Defaults  which  make  c(mfusion. — The  defaults  which  usually 
occasion  this  confusion,  I  thinK,  are  chiefly  these  following: — 

FirBt  Complex  ideas  made  up  of  too  few  simple  ones,  —  First. 
When  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  complex  ideas  that  are  most 
liable  to  confusion)  is  made  up  of  too  small  a  number  of  simple 
ideas,  and  such  only  as  are  common  to  other  things^  whereby 
the  differences  that  make  it  deserve  a  different  name  are  left  out. 
Thus  he  that  has  an  idea  made  up  of  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a 
beast  with  spots,  has  but  a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not  being 
thereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  a  lynx,  and  several  other 
sorts  of  beasts  that  are  spotted.  So  that  such  an  idea,  though  it 
hath  the  peculiar  name  ^Meopard,"  is  not  distinguishable  from 
those  designed  by  the  names  ^^  lynx,"  or  ^*  panther,"  and  may  as  well 
come  under  the  name  **  lynx  ^  as  "  leopard."  How  much  the  cus- 
tom of  defining  of  words  by  general  terms  contributes  to  make  the 
ideas  we  would  express  by  them  conftised  and  undetermined,  I 
leave  others  to  consider.  This  is  evident,  that  confused  ideas  are 
such  as  render  the  use  of  words  uncertain,  and  take  away  the 
benefit  of  distinct  names.  When  the  ideas  for  which  we  use  differ- 
ent terms  have  not  a  difference  answerable  to  their  distinct  names, 
and  so  cannot  be  distinguished  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are 
truly  confiised. 

8.  Secondly.  Or  its  simple  ones  jumbled  disorderly  together* — 
Secondly.  Another  de&ult  which  makes  our  ideas  confused  is, 
when  though  the  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea  are  in  number 
enough,  yet  they  are  so  jumbled  together  that  it  is  not  easily  dis- 
cernible whether  it  more  belongs  to  the  name  that  is  given  it  than 
to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  properer  to  make  us  conceive  this 
confusion  than  a  sort  of  pictures  usually  shown,  as  surprising 
pieces  of  art,  wherein  the  colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  pencil  on 
the  table  itself,  mark  out  very  odd  and  unusual  figures,  and  have 
no  discernible  order  in  their  position.  This  draught,  thus  made  up 
of  parts  wherein  no  symmetry  nor  order  appears,  is,  in  itself,  no 
more  a  confused  thing  than  the  picture  of  a  cloudy  sky,  wherein 
though  there  be  as  little  order  of  colours  or  figures  to  be  found,  yet 
nobody  thinks  it  is  a  conftised  picture.  What  is  it  then  that 
makes  it  to  be  thought  confiised,  smce  the  want  of  symmetry  does 
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not?  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not;  for  another  draught  made  barely 
in  imitation  of  this  could  not  be  called  confused.  I  answer,  That 
which  makes  it  to  be  thought  conAised  is,  the  applying  it  to  some 
name  to  which  it  does  no  more  discemibly  belong  than  to  some 
other,  y.  g.  when  it  is  said  to  be  the  picture  of  a  man,  or  CsBsar, 
then  any  one  with  reason  counts  it  confiised:  because  it  is  not  dis- 
cemible,  in  that  state,  to  belong  more  to  the  name  ^^  man,"  or 
"  Caesar/'  than  to  the  name  "baboon,"  or  "Pompey;"  which  are 
supposed  to  stand  for  different  ideas  from  those  signified  by 
"  man,"  or  "  Ccesar."  But  when  a  cylindrical  mirror,  placed  right, 
hath  leduced  those  irregular  lines  on  the  table  into  their  due  order 
and  proportion,  then  the  confusion  ceases,  and  the  eye  presently 
sees  that  it  is  a  man,  or  Caesar;  i.  e.  that  it  belongs  to  those 
names,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  a  baboon,  or 
Fompey;  i.  e.  from  the  ideas  signified  by  those  names.  Just  thus 
it  is  with  our  ideas,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  pictures  of  things. 
No  one  of  these  mental  draughts,  however  the  parts  are  put  toge- 
ther, can  be  called  confiised,  (for  they  are  plainly  discernible  as 
they  are,)  till  it  be  ranked  imder  some  ordinary  name,  to  which  it 
cannot  be  discerned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  some  other 
name  of  an  allowed  different  signification. 

9.  Thirdly.  Or  are  mtUable  and  determined, — Thirdly.  A  third 
defect  that  frequently  gives  the  name  of  ^^  confiised"  to  our  ideas 
is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  and  undetermined.  Thus 
we  may  observe  men  who,  not  forbearing  to  use  the  ordinary  woids 
of  their  language  till  they  have  learned  their  precise  signification, 
change  the  idea  thev  make  this  or  that  term  stand  for,  almost  as 
often  as  they  use  it.  He  that  does  this,  out  of  uncertainty  of 
what  he  shoidd  leave  out  or  put  into  his  idea  of  '^  church"  or  ^^  idola- 
try" every  time  he  thinks  of  either,  and  holds  not  steady  to  any  one 
precise  combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up,  is  said  to  have  a  con- 
fused idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church:  though  this  be  still  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  former,  viz.  because  a  mutable  idea  (if  we  will 
allow  it  to  be  one  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one  name  rather  than 
another,  and  so  loses  the  distinction  that  distinct  names  are 
designed  for. 

10.  Confusion  without  reference  to  names  hardly  conceivable. — By 
what  has  been  said,  we  may  observe  how  much  names,  as  supposed 
steady  signs  of  things,  and  by  their  difference  to  stand  for  and 
keep  things  distinct  that  in  themselves  are  different,  are  the  occa- 
sion of  denominating  ideas  distinct  or  confiised,  by  a  secret  and  un- 
observed reference  the  mind  makes  of  its  ideas  to  such  names. 
This,  perhaps,  will  be  fuller  understood  after  what  I  say  of  words, 
in  the  third  book,  has  been  read  and  considered.  But  without 
taking  notice  of  such  a  reference  of  ideas  to  distinct  names,  as  the 
signs  of  distinct  things,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  what  a  confused  idea 
as.  And  therefore  when  a  man  designs,  by  any  name,  a  sort  of 
things,  or  any  one  particular  thing,  distinct  from  all  others,  the 
complex  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name  is  the  more  distinct,  the 
more  particular  the  ideas  are,  and  the  greater  and  more  detei^ 
minate  the  number  and  order  of  them  is  whereof  it  is  made  up. 
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For  the  more  it  has  of  these,  the  more  has  it  still  of  the  perceiyable 
differences  whereby  it  is  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  ^  ideaa 
belonging  to  other  names,  even  those  that  approach  nearest  to  it, 
and  thereby  aU  oonfusion  with  them  is  avoided, 

11.  Confusion  conoema  ahjoay$  two  ideas ^^ — Confusion,  making  it 
a  difficulty  to  separate  two  things  that  should  be  separated,  con^ 
cems  always  two  ideas ;  and  those  most  which  most  approach  one 
another.  Whenever  therefore  we  suspect  any  idea  to  be  confused, 
we  must  examine  what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  confounded  with, 
or  which  it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from;  and  that  will  always  be 
found  an  idea  belonging  to  another  name,  and  so  should  be  a  dif*- 
ferent  thing,  from  which  yet  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinct ;  being 
either  the  same  with  it,  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or,  at  least,  as  pro^ 
perly  called  by  that  name  as  the  other  it  is  ranked  under ;  and  so 
keeps  not  that  difference  from  that  other  idea,  which  the  different 
names  import. 

12.  Causes  of  confusion. — -This,  I  think,  is  the  oon^ion  proper 
to  ideas,  which  still  carries  with  it  a  secret  reference  to  names.  At 
least,  if  there  be  any  other  confusion  of  ideas,  this  is  that  which 
most  of  aU  disorders  men's  thous^hts  and  discourses:  ideas*  a9 
mnked  imder  names,  being  those  that  for  the  most  part  men  rea. 
son  of  within  themselves,  and  always  those  which  they  commime 
about  with  others.  And  therefore  where  there  are  supposed  two 
different  ideas,  marked  by  two  different  names,  which  are  not  aa 
distmguishable  as  the  sounds  that  stand  for  them,  there  never  fails 
to  be  confusion ;  and  where  any  ideaa  are  distinct,  as  th^  ideas  of 
those  two  sounds  they  are  marked  by,  there  can  be  between  them 
no  confusion.  The  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  collect  and  unite  into 
one  complex  idea,  as  precisely  as  is  possible,  all  those  ingredient^ 
whereby  it  is  differenced  from  others ;  and  to  them  so  united  in  a 
determinate  number  and  order,  apply  steadily  the  same  name* 
But  this  neither  accommodating  men's  ease  or  vanity,  or  serving 
ftpy  design  but  that  of  naked  truth,  which  is  not  alw£iys  the  thing 
^ed  at,  such  exactness  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for. 
And  since  the  loose  application  of  names  to  undetermined,  variable, 
and  almost  no  ideas  serves  both  to  cover  our  own  ignorance,  as  well 
as  to  perplex  and  confound  others,  which  goes  for  learning  and 
fiperiority  in  knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  most  men  shomd  use 
it  themselves  whilst  they  complain  of  it  in  others.  Though,  I 
think,  no  small  part  of  the  confusion  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of 
men  might,  by  oare  and  ingenuity,  be  avoided ;  yet  I  am  far  from 
concluding  it  every  where  wilful.  Some  ideas  are  so  complex,  and 
made  up  of  so  many  parts,  that  the  memory  does  not  easily  retain 
the  very  same  precise  combination  of  simple  ideas  under  one  name; 
much  less  are  we  able  constantly  to  divine  for  what  precise  complex 
idea  such  a  name  stands  in  another  man's  use  of  it.  From  the 
*f8t  of  these  follows  confusion  in  a  man's  own  reasonings  find  opi- 
nions within  himsetf ;  frcHU  the  latter,  frequent  confusion  in  ms.- 
<Wiurring  and  arguing  with  others.  But  having  more  at  large 
treated  of  words,  their  defects  and  abuses,  in  the  following  book,  J 
shall  here  say  no  more  of  it. 
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13.  Ccmplea  ideas  may  be  distinct  in  one  part^  and  c&nfmed  in 
another. — Our  complex  iaeas,  being  made  up  of  oollectioiiB  (and  so 
variety)  of  simple  ones^  may  accormngly  be  very  dear  and  distinct 
in  one  part,  and  very  obscure  and  confused  in  another.  In  a  man 
who  speaks  of  a  chihaedron,  or  a  body  of  a  thousand  sides,  the  idea 
of  the  figure  may  be  very  confused,  though  that  of  the  number  he 
very  distmct ;  so  that  he  being  able  to  discourse  and  demonstrate 
concerning  that  part  of  his  complex  idea  which  depends  upon  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  a 
chiliaedron ;  though  it  be  plam  he  has  no  precise  idea  of  its  %ure, 
so  as  to  distinguish  it  by  tnat  from  one  tlutt  has  but  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  sides :  the  not  observing  whereoi^  causes  no  small 
error  in  men's  thoughts,  and  confusion  in  their  discourses. 

14.  Thisy  if  not  heeded,  causes  confusion  in  our  arguings, — He 
that  thinks  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  the  figure  of  a  chiliaedron,  let 
him  for  trial's  sake  take  another  parcel  of  the  same  uniform  matter, 
viz.  gold  or  wax,  of  an  equal  bulky  and  make  it  into  a  figure  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  sides :  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  ideas  one  from  another,  by  the  number  of  sides; 
and  reason  and  argue  distinctly  about  them,  whilst  he  keeps  his 
thoughts  and  reasoning  to  that  part  only  of  these  ideas  which  is 
contained  in  their  numbers ;  as  that  the  sides  of  the  one  could  be 
divided  into  two  equal  numbers ;  and  of  the  other,  not,  &c.  But 
when  he  goes  about  to  distinguish  them  by  their  figure,  he  will 
there  be  presently  at  a  loss,  and  not  be  able,  I  think,  to  frame  in 
his  mind  two  ideas,  one  of  them  distinct  from  the  other,  by  the 
bare  figure  of  these  two  pieces  of  gold ;  as  he  could,  if  die  same 
parcel  of  gold  were  made  one  into  a  cube,  the  other  a  figure  of  five 
sides.  In  which  incomplete  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impose  on 
ourselves,  and  wrangle  with  others,  especially  where  they  have  pardr 
cular  and  familiar  names.  For  being  satisfied  in  that  part  of  the 
idea  which  we  have  clear,  and  the  name  which  is  familiar  to  us 
being  applied  to  the  whole,  containing  that  part  also  which  is  im- 
perfect and  obscure,  we  are  apt  to  use  it  for  that  confused  part,  and 
draw  deductions  from  it  in  the  obscure  part  of  its  signification,  as 
confidently  as  we  do  from  the  other. 

15.  Instance  in  eternity, — Having  frequently  in  our  mouths  the 
name  ^^  eternity,"  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  a  positive  compre- 
hensive idea  of  it ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  that  duration  which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea.  It  is 
true,  that  he  that  thinks  so  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  duration ;  he 
may  also  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  a  very  great  length  of  duration; 
he  may  also  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  comparison  of  that  great  one 
with  still  a  greater :  but  it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  include  in 
his  idea  of  any  duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole 
extent  together  of  a  duration  where  he  supposes  no  end,  that  pjurt 
of  his  idea,  which  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  laige  duration 
he  represents  to  his  own  thoughts,  is  very  obscure  and  undete^ 
mined.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  disputes  and  reasonings  concenung 
eternity,  or  any  other  infinite,  we  are  apt  to  blunder  and  inYolTe 
ourselves  in  manifest  absurdities. 
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16.  Dwisibility  of  matter. — In  matter,  we  have  no  clear  ideas  of 
the  smallness  of  parts  much  beyond  the  smallest  that  occur  to  any 
of  our  senses;  and  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divisibility  of 
matter  in  infinitam^  though  we  have  clear  ideas  of  division  and 
divisibility,  and  have  also  clear  ideas  of  parts  made  out  of  a  whole 
by  division;  yet  we  have  but  very  obscure  and  confiised  ideas  of 
corpuscles,  or  minute  bodies,  so  to  be  divided,  when  by  former 
divisions  they  are  reduced  to  a  smallness  much  exceeding  the  per- 
ception of  any  of  our  senses;  and  so  all  that  we  have  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  of,  is  of  what  division  in  general  or  abstractly  is,  and 
the  relation  of  totam  and  pan:  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be 
thus  infinitely  divided  after  certain  progressions,  I  think  we  have 
no  clear  nor  distinct  idea  at  all.  For  I  ask  any  one,  whether 
taking  the  smallest  atom  of  dust  he  ever  saw,  he  has  any  distinct 
idea  (bating  still  the  number,  which  concerns  not  extension)  betwixt 
the  100,000th  and  the  1,000,000th  part  of  it?  Or  if  he  thinks  he 
can  refine  his  ideas  to  that  degree  without  losing  sight  of  them, 
let  him  add  ten  cyphers  to  each  of  those  numbers.  Such  a  degree 
of  smallness  is  not  unreasonable  to  be  supposed,  since  a  division 
carried  on  so  far  brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  division 
than  the  first  division  into  two  halves  does.  I  must  confess,  for  my 
part,  I  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas  of  the  dififerent  bulk  or  exten- 
sion of  those  bodies,  having  but  a  very  obscure  one  of  either  of 
them.  So  that,  I  think,  when  we  talk  of  division  of  bodies  in 
infinitum^  our  idea  of  their  distinct  bulks,  which  is  the  subject  and 
foundation  of  division,  comes,  after  a  little  progression,  to  be  con- 
founded, and  almost  lost  in  obscurity.  For  that  idea  which  is  to 
represent  only  bigness,  must  be  very  obscure  and  confused,  which 
we  cannot  distinguish  from  one  ten  times  as  big  but  only  by 
number;  so  that  we  have  dear,  distinct  ideas,  we  may  say,  of  ten 
and  one,  but  no  distinct  ideas  of  two  such  extensions.  It  is  plain 
fi'om  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divisibility  of  body  or 
extension,  our  distinct  and  dear  ideas  are  only  of  numbers:  but 
the  clear,  distinct  ideas  of  extension,  after  some  progress  of  divi- 
sion, are  quite  lost ;  and  of  such  minute  parts  we  have  no  distinct 
ideas  at  aQ;  but  it  returns,  as  all  our  ideas  of  infinite  do,  at  last  to 
that  of  number  always  to  be  added;  but  thereby  never  amounts  to 
any  distinct  idea  of  actual,  infinite  parts.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a 
clear  idea  of  division,  as  often  as  we  will  think  of  it;  but  thereby 
we  have  no  more  a  clear  idea  of  infinite  parts  in  matter,  than  we 
have  a  clear  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  by  being  able  still  to  add 
new  numbers  to  any  assigned  number  we  have:  endless  divisibility 
giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  actually  infinite 
parts,  than  endless  addibility  (if  I  may  so  speak)  gives  us  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  an  actualiy  infinite  number;  thev  both  being 
only  in  a  power  still  of  increasing  the  number,  be  it  already  as 
great  as  it  will.  So  that  of  what  remains  to  be  added,  (wherein 
consists  the  infinity,)  we  have  but  an  obscure,  imperfect,  and  con- 
fosed  idea;  from  or  about  which  we  can  argue  or  reason  with  no 
certainty  or  clearness,  no  more  than  we  can  in  arithmetic,  about  a 
number  of  which  we  have  no  such  distinct  idea  as  we  have  of  4  or  100; 
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but  only  this  relative  obscure  one,  that,  compared  to  any  other,  it  is 
still  bigger:  and  we  have  no  more  a  clear,  positive  idea  of  it,  when 
we  say  or  conceive  it  is  bigger  or  more  than  400,000,000,  than  if 
we  should  say  it  is  bigger  than  40  or  4;  400,000,000  havingno 
nearer  a  proportion  to  the  end  of  addition  or  number,  than  4.  For 
he  that  adds  only  4  to  4,  and  so  proceeds,  shall  as  soon  come  to  th^ 
end  of  all  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  to  400,000,000* 
And  so  likewise  in  eternity,  he  that  has  an  idea  of  but  4  years, 
has  as  much  a  positive  complete  idea  of  eternity,  as  he  that  haa 
one  of  400,000,000  of  years:  for  what  remains  of  eternity  beyond 
either  of  these  two  numbers  of  years,  is  aa  clear  to  the  one  as  th^ 
other;  i.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any  dear,  positive  idea  of  it  at  all. 
For  he  that  adds  only  4  years  to  4,  and  so  on^  shall  as  90on 
reach  eternity,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of  vears,  and  so  on;  or, 
if  he  please,  doubles  the  increase  as  often  as  he  will:  the*  remain* 
ing  abyss  beine  still  as  far  beyond  the  end  of  all  these  progressionB, 
as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day  or  an  hour.  For  nothing  finite 
bears  any  proportion  to  infinite;  and  therefore  our  ideas,  whi<ji  are 
all  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is  also  in  our  idea  of  extension, 
when  we  increase  it  by  addition,  as  well  as  when  we  diminish  it  by 
division,  and  would  enlarge  our  thoughts  to  infinite  space.  After 
a  few  doublings  of  those  ideas  of  extension,  which  are  the  largest 
we  are  accustomed  to  have,  we  lose  the  clear  distinct  idea  of  that 
space:  it  becomes  a  confusedly  great  one,  with  a  aurplus  of  still 
greater;  about  which  when  we  would  argue  or  reason,  we  shall 
always  find  ourselves  at  a  loss;  confused  ideas  in  our  arguingsand 
deductions  from  that  part  of  them  which  is  oon:fosed  alwaye  leading 
us  into  confusion. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF  BEAL  AND  FANTASTICAL  IDEAS, 

1.  Seal  ideas  are  conformable  to  their  archetypes, — Besides  what 
we  have  already  mentioned  concerning  ideas,  other  considerationi 
belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from  whence  they  are  taken, 
or  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  represent;  and  thus,  I  think, 
they  may  come  under  a  threefold  distinction;  and  are, 

First.  Either  real  or  fantastical. 

Secondly.  Adequate  or  inadequate. 

Thirdly.     True  or  false. 

First.  By  ^^real  ideas,"  I  mean  such  as  have  a  foundation  in 
nature;  such  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being  and  exist* 
ence  of  things,  or^with  their  archetypes.  "  Fantastical  or  chiroe- 
rical,"  I  call  such  as  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  nor  have  any 
conformity  with  that  reality  of  being  to  which  they  are  tamtlj 
referred  as  to  their  archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  Beveral  sorts  of 
ideas  before-mentioned,  we  shall  find,  that, 

2.  Simple  ideas  all  real. — First.  Our  simple  ideas  are  all  reil» 
all  a^ee  to  the  reality  of  thiugs.  Not  that  they  are  all  of  them 
the  miages  or  representations  of  what  does  exist;  the  coiUartfT 
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whereof,  in  all  bat  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been 
already  showed.  But  though  whiteness  and  coldness  are  no  more 
in  snow  than  pain  is ;  yet  those  ideas  of  whiteness  and  coldness,  pain, 
&c.  being  in  us  the  effects  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained 
by  our  Maker  to  produce  in  us  such  sensations,  they  are  real  ideas 
in  us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really  in  things 
themselves.  For  these  several  appearances  bein^  designed  to  be 
the  marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  and  distinguish  thmgs  which 
we  have  to  do  with,  our  ideas  do  as  well  serve  us  to  that  purpose, 
and  are  as  real  distinguishing  characters,  whether  they  oe  only 
constant  effects  or  else  exact  resemblances  of  something  in  the 
things  themselves ;  the  reality  lying  in  that  steady  correspondence 
they  have  with  the  distinct  constitutions  of  real  beings.  But 
whether  they  answer  to  those  constitutions,  as  to  causes  or  pat* 
terns,  it  matters  not;  it  suffices  that  they  are  constantly  pro^ 
duced  by  them.  And  thus  owe  sunple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true, 
because  they  answer  and  agree  to  those  powers  of  things  which 
produce  them  in  our  minds,  that  being  all  that  is  requisite  to  make 
them  real,  and  not  fictions  at  pleasure.  For  in  simple  ideas,  (as 
has  been  shown,)  the  mind  is  wholly  confined  to  the  operation  of 
things  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  itself  no  simple  idea,  more  than 
what  it  has  received. 

3.  Complex  ideas  are  voluntary  combinations. — Though  the  mind 
be  wholly  passive  in  respect  of  its  simple  ideas,  yet,  I  think,  we 
may  say,  it  is  not  so  in  respect  of  its  complex  ideas ;  for,  those 
being  combinations  of  simple  ideas  put  toffetiier,  and  united  under 
one  general  name,  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  man  uses  some  kind 
of  liberty  in  forming  those  complex  ideas :  how  else  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  one  man's  idea  of  gold  or  justice  is  different  fi*om  an- 
other's, but  because  he  has  put  in  or  left  out  of  his  some  simple  idea 
which  the  other  has  not  ?  The  question  then  is.  Which  of  these  are 
real,  and  which  barely  imaginary,  combinations?  What  collections 
agree  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  what  not  ?  And  to  this,  I  say, 
that, 

4.  Mixed  modes  made  of  consistent  ideas  are  real, — Secondly. 
Mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  other  reality  but  what  they 
have  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing  more  required  to  those 
kinds  of  ideas  to  make  them  real  but  that  they  be  so  filmed  that 
there  be  a  possibility  of  existing  conformable  to  them.  These 
ideas,  being  themselves  archetypes,  cannot  differ  from  their  arche- 
types, and  so  cannot  be  chimerical,  unless  any  one  will  jumble 
together  in  them  inconsistent  ideas.  Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have 
the  names  of  a  known  language  assigned  to  them,  by  which  he 
that  has  them  in  his  mind  would  signify  them  to  others,  so  bare 
possibility  of  existing  is  not  enough ;  they  must  have  a  conformity  to 
the  ordinary  signification  of  the  name  that  is  given  them,  that  they 
may  not  be  thought  fantastical :  as  if  a  man  would  give  the  name 
of  "justice"  to  that  idea  which  common  use  calls  "liberality." 
But  this  fantasticalness  relates  more  to  propriety  of  speech,  than 
reaUty  of  ideas.  For  a  man  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately 
to  consider  what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily,  is 
a  mixed  mode  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  which  may  exisk 
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Bat  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger^  without  using  one's  reason  or 
industry,  is  what  is  also  possible  to  be ;  and  so  is  as  real  an  idea  as 
the  other.     Though  the  first  of  these,  haying  the  name  ^^  courage" 

fiven  to  it,  may,  in  respect  of  that  name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea : 
ut  the  other,  whilst  it  has  not  a  conunon  received  name  of  any 
known  language  assigned  to  it^  is  not  capable  of  any  deformity,* 
being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing  but  itsdf. 

5.  Ideas  of  subatances^  are  realy  when  they  agree  vnth  the  existence 
of  things. — Thirdly..  Our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  being  made 
lUl.of  them  in  reference  to  things  existing  without  us,  and  intended 
to  be  representations  of  substances  as  they  really  are,  are  no  far- 
ther real  than  as  they  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as 
are  really  united^  and  co-exist  in  things  without  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  are  fentastical  which  are  made  up  of  such  collections 
of  simple  ideas  as  were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  toge- 
ther in  any  substance;  v.  g.  a  rational  creature,  consisting  of  a 
horse's  head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  shape,  or  such  as  the 
centaurs  are  described :  or,  a  body  yellow,  very  malleable,  fusible, 
and  fixed,  but  lighter  than  common  water :  or,  an  uniform,  un- 
organized body,  consisting,  as  to  sense,  all  of  similar  parts,  with 
perception  and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it.  Whether  such  sub- 
stances as  these  can  possibly  exist  or  no,  it  is  probable  we  do  not 
know :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  these  ideas  of  substances  being  made 
conformable  to  no  pattern  existing  that  we  know,  and  consisting 
of  such  collections  of  ideas  as  no  substance  ever  showed  us  united 
together,  they  ought  to  pass  with  us  for  barely  imagery :  but 
much  more  are  those  complex  ideas  so,  whidn  ccmtain  m  them  any 
inconsistency  or  contradiction  of  their  parts* 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF  ADEQUATE  AND  INADEQUATE  IDEAS. 

1.  Adequate  ideas  are  such  as  perfectly  represent  their  arche- 
types.— Of  our  real  ideas,  some  are  adequate,  and  some  are  inade- 
quate. Those  I  call  "adequate,"  which  perfectly  represent  those 
archetypes  which  the  mind  supposes  them  taken  from ;  which  it 
intends  them  to  stand  for,  and  to  which  it  refers  then>.  Inade- 
quate ideas  are  such  which  are  but  a  partial  or  incomplete  repre- 
sentation of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred.  Upon 
which  account  it  is  plain, 

2.  Simple  ideas  all  adequate. — First.  That  all  our  simple  ideas 
are  adequate.  Because  being  nothing  but  the  effects  of  certain 
powers  in  things,  fitted  and  ordained  by  God  to  produce  such 
sensations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be  correspondent  and  adequate 
to  those  powers:  and  we  are  sure  they  agree  to  the  reaKtyof 
things.  For  if  sugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  we  call  "  wmte- 
ness,"  and  "  sweetness,"  we  are  sure  there  is  a  power  in  sugar  to 
produce  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  else  they  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  it.     And  so  each  sensation  answering  the  power  that 

.   *  J"^  °^^^  modem  language,  diffbrmiti/ ;  in  opposition  to  conformity  and  con/crmabli 
m  the  early  part  of  the  paragraph. — ^Edit. 
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operates  on  any  of  our  senses^  the  idea  so  produced  is  a  real  idea, 
(and  not  a  fiction  of  the  mind^  which  has  no  power  to  produce  anj 
simple  idea^)  and  cannot  but  be  adequate,  since  it  ought  only  to 
answer  that  power:  and  so  all  simple  ideas  are  adequate.  It  is 
trae,  the  things  producing  in  us  these  simple  ideas  are  but  few  of 
them  denominalted  by  us  as  if  they  were  only  the  causes  of  them ; 
but  as  if  those  ideas  were  real  beings  in  them.  For  though  fire  be 
called  ^^  paiiiAil  to  the  touch,"  whereby  is  signified  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing in  us  the  idea  of  pain ;  yet  it  is  denominated  also  ^^  light," 
and  ^^  hot ;"  as  if  light  and  heat  were  really  something  in  the  fire 
more  than  a  power  to  excite  these  ideas  in  us ;  and  therefore  are 
called  qualities  in  or  of  the  fire.  But  these  being  nothing,  in 
truth,  but  powers  to  excite  such  ideas  in  us,  I  must  in  that  sense 
be  understood  when  I  speak  of  secondary  qualities,  as  being  in 
things ;  or  of  their  ideas,  as  being  in  the  objects  that  excite  them 
in  us :  such  ways  of  speaking,  though  accommodated  to  the  yulgar 
notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well  ^understood,  yet  truly 
signify  nothing  but  those  powers  which  are  in  things  to  excite 
certain  sensations  or  ideas  in  us ;  since,  were  there  no  fit  organs 
to  receive  the  impres»ons  fire  makes  on  the  sight  and  touch,  nor 
a  mind  joined  to  those  organs  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat, 
by  those  impressions  firom  the  fire  or  the  sun,  there  would  yet  be 
no  nu)re  light  or  heat  in  the  world,  than  there  would  be  pain  if 
there  were  no  sensible  creature  to  feel  it,  though  the  sun  should 
continue  just  as  it  is  now,  and  Mount  JEtna  flame  higher  than  ever 
it  did.  Solidity,  and  extension,  and  the  termination  of  it,  figure, 
with  motion  and  rest,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas,  would  be  really 
in  the  world  as  they  are,  whether  there  were  any  sensible  being  to 
perceive  them  or  no :  and  therefore  those  we  have  reason  to  look 
on  as  the  real  modifications  of  matter,  and  such  as  are  the  exciting 
causes  of  all  our  various  sensations  from  bodies.  But  this  being 
an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  this  place,  I  shall  enter  no  farther 
into  it,  but  proceed  to  show  what  complex  ideas  are  adequate,  and 
what  not. 

3.  Modes  are  all  adequate. — Secondly.  Our  complex  ideas  of 
modes,  being  voluntary  collections  of  simple  ideas  which  the  mind 
puts  together,  without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes  or  standing 

gittems  existing  any  where,  are  and  cannot  but  be  adequate  ideas, 
ecause  they,  not  being  intended  for  copies  of  things  really  exist- 
ing, but  for  archetypes  made  by  the  mind  to  rank  and  denominate 
tmn^  by,  cannot  want  any  thing ;  they  having  each  of  them  that 
combination  of  ideas,  and  thereby  that  perfection,  which  the  mind 
intended  they  should :  so  that  the  mind  acquiesces  in  them,  and 
can  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus  by  having  the  idea  of  a  figure 
with  three  sides  meeting  at  three  angles,  I  nave  a  complete  idea, 
wherein  I  require  nothing  else  to  make  it  perfect.  That  the  mind 
is  satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  this  its  idea,  is  plain  in  that  it 
does  not  conceive  that  any  understanding  hath  or  can  have  a  more 
complete  or  perfect  idea  of  that  thing  it  signifies  by  the  word 
[^  triangle,"  supposing  it  to  exist,  than  itself  has  in  that  complex 
idea  of  three  sides  and  three  angles ;  in  which  is  contained  all  that 
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is  or  can  be  essential  to  it,  or  necessary  to  complete  it,  wherever  or 
however  it  exists.  But  in  our  ideas  of  substances  it  is  otherwise. 
For,  there,  desiring  to  copy  things  aa  they  really  do  exist,  and  to 
represent  to  ourselves  that  constitution  on  which  all  then:  properties 
depend,  we  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  perfection  we  intend: 
we  find  they  still  want  something  we  should  be  glad  were  in  them ; 
and  so  are  all  inadequate.  But  mixed  modes  and  relations,  bemg 
archetypes  without  patterns,  and  so  having  nothing  to  represent 
but  themselves,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every  thing  being  so  to 
itself.  He  that  at  first  put  together  the  idea  of  danger  percdved, 
absence  of  disorder  from  fear,  sedate  consideration  of  what  was 
justly  to  be  done,  and  executing  of  that  without  disturbance  or 
being  deterred  by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  his  mind  that 
complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination ;  and  intending  it  to  be 
notmng  else  but  what  it  is,  nor  to  have  in  it  any  other  simple 
ideas  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not  also  but  be  an  adequate  idea : 
and,  laying  this  up  in  his  memory,  with  the  name  ^^  courage"  an- 
nexed to  it,  to  signify  it  to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence 
any  action  he  should  observe  to  agree  vdth  it,  had  thereby  a 
standard  to  measure  and  denominate  actions  by,  as  they  agreed  to 
it.  This  idea  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a  pattern,  must  necessarily 
be  adequate,  being  referred  to  nothing  else  but  itself,  nor  made  by 
any  other  original  but  the  good-liking  and  will  of  him  that  first 
made  this  combination. 

4.  Modes  in  reference  to  settled  names^  may  be  inadequate, — In- 
deed, another,  coming  after,  and  in  conversation  learning  from  him 
the  word  ^^  courage,'^  may  make  an  idea,  to  which  he  gives  that 
name  ^^  courage"  different  from  what  the  first  author  applied  it  to, 
and  has  in  his  mind  when  he  uses  it.  And  in  this  case,  if  he 
designs  that  his  idea  in  thinking  should  be  conformable  to  the 
other^s  idea,  as  the  name  he  uses  in  speaking  is  conformable  in 
sound  to  his  from  whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may  be  very  wrong 
and  inadequate.  Because  in  this  case,  making  the  other  man's 
idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the  other  man's  word 
or  sound  is  the  pattern  of  his  in  speaking,  his  idea  is  so  far 
defective  and  inadequate,  as  it  is  distant  from  the  archetype  and 
pattern  he  refers  it  to,  and  intends  to  express  and  signify  oy  the 
name  he  uses  for  it ;  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
other  man's  idea  (to  which,  in  its  proper  use,  it  is  primarily  an- 
nexed) and  of  his  own  as  agreeing  to  it :  to  which  if  his  own  does 
not  exactly  correspond,  it  is  fiiulty  and  inadequate. 

5.  Therefore  these  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when  they  are 
referred  by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  correspond,  to  the  ideas  m 
the  mind  of  some  other  intelligent  being,  expressed  by  the  names 
we  apply  to  them,  they  may  be  very  d^cient,  wrong,  and  inade- 
quate ;  because  they  agree  not  to  that  which  the  mind  designs 
to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern  :  in  which  respect  only  an  id(^ 
of  modes  can  be  wron^,  imperfect,  or  inadequate.  And  on  this 
account,  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  the  most  liable  to  be  faulty 
of  an^  other ;  but  this  refers  more  to  proper  speaking,  than  know- 
ing right. 
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6.  Idms  of  subsianceaj  as  referred  to  real  essences^  not  adequate. 
•—Thirdly.  What  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  I  have  above  showed. 
Now,  those  ideas  have  m  the  mind  a  double  reference:  (1.)  Some- 
times they  are  referred  to  a  supposed  real  essence  of  each  species 
of  things.  (2.)  Sometimes  they  are  only  designed  to  be  pictures 
aad  representations  in  the  mind  of  things  that  do  exist  by  ideas  of 
those  qualities  that  are  discoverable  in  them.  In  both  which  ways, 
these  copies  of  those  originals  and  archetypes  are  imperfect  and 
inadequate. 

First.  It  is  usual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of  substances 
stand  for  things,  as  supposed  to  have  certain  real  essences,  whereby 
they  are  of  this  or  tluit  species:  and  names  standing  for  nothing 
but  the  ideas  that  are  in  men's  minds,  they  must  consequently 
refer  their  ideas  to  such  real  essences  as  to  their  archetypes.  That 
men  (especialiy  such  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the  learning  taught 
in  this  part  of  the  world)  do  suppose  certain  specific  essences  of 
substances,  which  each  individual^  m  its  several  kinds,  is  made  con- 
formable to  axid  paitakes  of,  is  so  far  finom  needing  proof,  that  it 
will  be  thought  strange  if  any  one  should  do  otherwise.  Aiid  thus 
they  ordinarily  apply  the  specific  names  they  rank  particular  sub- 
stances under,  to  things,  as  distinguished  by  such  specific  real 
essences.  Who  is  there  almost,  who  would  not  take  it  amiss  if  it 
should  be  doubted  whether  he  called  himself  '^  man "  with  any 
oth^  meaning  than  as  having  the  real  essence  of  a  man  ?  And 
jet  u  yott  demand  what  those  real  essences  are,  it  is  plain  men  are 
ignorant,  and  know  them  not.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
ideas  they  have  in  their  minds,  being  referred  to  real  essences,  as 
to  archetypes  which  axe  unknown,  must  be  so  far  fi'om  being 
adequate,  Uiat  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  any  representation 
of  them  at  all.  The  complex  ideas  we  have  of  substances  are,  as 
it  has  been  shown,  certain  collections  of  simple  ideas  that  have 
been  observed  or  supposed  constantly  to  exist  together.  But  such 
a  complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  any  substance;  for 
then  tne  properties  we  discover  in  that  body  would  depend  on  that 
complex  idea,  and  be  deducible  firom  it,  and  their  necessary  con- 
nexion with  it  be  known;  as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on, 
u^d,  as  £Bur  as  they  are  discoverable,  are  deducible  from,  the  complex 
idea  of  three  lines,  including  a  space.  But  it  is  plain,  that  in  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances  are  not  contained  such  ideas  on  which 
all  tne  other  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  them  do  depend. 
The  common  idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a  certain  colour, 
weight,  and  hardness;  and  a  property  that  they  look  on  as  belong- 
ing to  it  is  maUeableness.  But  yet  this  property  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  that  complex  idea,  or  any  part  of  it:  and  there  is 
no  more  reason  to  think,  that  mall^bleness  depends  on  that  colour, 
weight,  and  hardness,  than  that  that  colour  or  that  weight  de- 
pends on  its  maUeableness.  And  yet,  though  we  know  nothing  of 
these  real  essences,  there  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  that  men 
should  attribate  the  sorts  of  things  to  such  essences.  The  parti- 
cukr  parcel  of  matter  which  makes  the  ring  I  have  on  my  miger, 
is  forwardiy,  by  most  men,  supposed  to  have  a  real  essence,  whereby 
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it  ifl  ^Id;  and  firom  whence  those  qualities  flow  which  I  find  in  it, 
viz.  its  peculiar  colour,  weight,  hardness,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and 
change  of  colour,  upon  a  slight  touch  of  mercury,  &c.  This  essence, 
firom  which  all  these  properties  flow,  when  1  inquire  into  it,  and 
search  after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot  discover:  the  farthest  I 
can  go  is  only  to  presume,  that,  it  being  nothing  but  body,  its  real 
essence  or  internal  constitution,  on  which  these  qualities  depend,  can 
be  nothing  but  the  figure,  size,  and  connexion  of  its  solid  parts; 
of  neither  of  which  having  any  distinct  perception  at  all,  I  can 
have  no  idea  of  its  essence,  which  is  the  cause  that  it  has  that 
particular  shining  yellowness,  a  greater  weight  than  any  thing  I 
know  of  the  same  bulk,  and  a  fitnesss  to  have  its  colour  changed  by 
the  touch  of  quicksilver.  If  any  one  will  say,  that  the  real  essence 
and  internal  constitution,  on  which  these  properties  depend,  is  not 
the  figure,  size,  and  arrangement  or  connexion  of  its  solid  parts, 
but  something  else,  called  its  '^  particular  form;"  I  am  &rther  firom 
having  any  idea  of  its  real  essence  than  I  was  before;  for  I  have 
an  idea  of  figure,  size,  and  situation  of  solid  parts  in  general,  though 
I  have  none  of  the  particular  figure,  size,  or  puttmg  together  of 
parts,  whereby  the  qualities  above-mentioned  are  produced ;  which 
qualities  I  find  in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  is  on  my 
finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel  of  matter  with  which  I  cut  the 
pen  I  write  with.  But  when  I  am  told  that  something  besides 
the  figure,  size,  and  posture  of  the  solid  parts  of  that  body  is  its 
essence,  something  called  ^^substantial  form;"  of  that,  I  confess, 
I  have  no  idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  sound,  ^'  form; "  which  is  fiur 
enough  from  an  idea  of  its  real  essence  or  constitution.  The  like 
^norance  as  I  have  of  the  real  essence  of  this  particular  substance, 
i  have  also  of  the  real  essence  of  all  other  natural  ones:  of  which 
essences,  I  confess,  I  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all;  and  I  am  apt  to 
suppose  others,  when  they  examine  their  own  knowled^^e,  will  find 
in  tLmselyes,  in  this  one  point,  the  same  sort  of  ignoi^ce. 

7.  Now  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular  parcel  of  matter 
on  my  finger  a  general  name  already  in  use,  and  denominate  it 
"gold,"  do  they  not  ordinarily  or  are  they  not  understood  to  give 
it  that  name  as  belonging  to  a  particular  species  of  bodies,  having 
a  real  internal  essence;  by  having  of  which  essence,  this  particular 
substance  comes  to  be  of  that  spedes,  and  to  be  called  by  that 
name?  K  it  be  so,  as  it  is  plain  it  is,  the  name,  by  which  things 
are  marked  as  having  that  essence,  must  be  referred  primarily  to 
that  essence;  and  consequently  the  idea  to  which  that  name  is 
given  must  be  referred  also  to  that  essence,  and  be  intended  to 
represent  it.  Which  essence,  since  they  who  so  use  the  names 
know  not,  their  ideas  of  substances  must  be  all  inadequate  in  that 
respect,  as  not  containing  in  them  that  real  essence  which  the  mind 
intends  they  should. 

8.  Ideas  of  substances^  as  collections  of  their  quaUtieSy  are  aUinor 
dequate. — Secondly.  Those  who,  neglecting  that  useless  suppositiaD 
of  unknown  real  essences  whereby  they  are  distinguished,  endeavour 
to  copy  the  substances  that  exist  in  the  world  by  putting  toother 
the  ideas  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  are  found  co-ezistiDg 
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in  them,  though  they  come  much  nearer  a  likeness  of  them,  than 
those  who  imagine  they-know-not-what  real  specific  essences;  yet 
they  arrive  not  at  perfectly  adequate  ideas  of  those  substances  they 
would  thus  copy  into  their  minds ;  nor  do  those  copies  exactly  and 
My  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their  archetypes.  Because 
those  qualities  and  powers  of  substances,  whereof  we  make  their 
complex  ideas,  are  so  many  and  various  that  no  man's  complex 
idea  contains  them  all.  That  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  do 
not  contain  in  them  all  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  the 
things  themselves,  is  evident,  in  that  men  do  rarely  put  into  their 
complex  idea  of  any  substance  all  the  simple  ideas  they  do  know 
to  exist  in  it.  Because  endeavouring  to  make  the  signification  of 
their  specific  names  as  clear  and  as  httle  cumbersome  as  they  can, 
they  make  their  specific  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  few  of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  to  be  foimd  in 
them:  but  these  having  no  original  precedency  or  right  to  be  put 
in  and  make  the  specific  idea,  more  than  others  that  are  left  out, 
it  is  plain  that,  both  these  ways,  our  ideas  of  substances  are  defi- 
cient and  inadequate.  The  simple  ideas,  whereof  we  make  our 
complex  ones  of  substances,  are  all  of  them  (bating  only  the 
figure  and  bulk  of  some  sorts)  powers ;  which  being  relations  to 
other  substances,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  know  all  the 
powers  that  are  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes 
it  is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  fi'om,  other  substances  in  their 
several  ways  of  application :  which  being  impossible  to  be  tried 
upon  any  one  body,  much  less  upon  all,  it  is  impossible  we  should 
have  adequate  ideas  of  any  substance  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
all  its  properties. 

9.  Whosoever  first  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  sort  of  substance 
we  denote  by  the  word  "  gold,"  could  not  rationally  take  the  bulk 
and  figure  he  observed  in  that  lump  to  depend  on  its  real  essence 
or  internal  constitution.  Therefore  those  never  went  into  his  idea 
of  that  species  of  body;  but  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and 
weight,  were  the  first  he  abstracted  from  it  to  make  the  complex 
idea  of  that  species :  which  both  are  but  powers ;  the  one  to 
affect  our  eyes  after  such  a  manner,  and  to  produce  in  us  that  idea 
we  call  "  yellow;"  and  the  other  to  force  upwards  any  other  body 
of  equal  bulk,  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  scales  one 
against  another.  Another  perhaps  added  to  these,  the  ideas  of 
fiisibility  and  fixedness,  two  other  passive  powers  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  fire  upon  it ;  another,  its  ductility  and  solubility 
in  a^ua  regiay  two  other  powers  relating  to  the  operation  of  other 
bodies  in  changing  its  outward  figure  or  separation  of  it  into  insen- 
sible parts.  These,  or  part  of  these,  put  together,  usually  make 
the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds  of  that  sort  of  body  we  call 
"gold." 

10.  But  no  one  who  hath  considered  the  properties  of  bodies  in 
general,  or  this  sort  in  particular,  can  doubt  that  this,  called 
"gold,"  has  infinite  other  properties  not  contained  in  that  com- 
plex idea.  Some  who  have  examined  this  species  more  accurately 
could,  I  believe,  enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  in  gold^ 
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all  of  them  as  insepamble  from  its  internal  constitution,  as  its 
colour  or  weight :  and  it  is  probable  if  any  one  who  knew  all  the 
properties  that  are  hj  divers  men  known  of  this  metal,  there 
would  an  hundred  times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of 
gold,  as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  that  not  be 
the  thousandth  part  or  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it:  the  changes 
which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  receive  and  make  in  other  bodies, 
upon  due  application,  exceeding  far,  not  only  what  we  know,  but 
what  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  so  much  a 
paradox  to  any  one  who  will  but  consider  how  far  men  are  yet 
from  knowing  all  the  properties  of  that  one  (no  very  compound) 
figure,  a  triangle ;  though  it  be  no  small  number  that  are  already 
by  mathematicians  discovered  of  it« 

11.  Ideas  of  substancesy  as  collections  of  tkeir  qualitieSy  are  aU 
inadequate.— *So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  are 
imperfect  and  inadequate.  Which  would  be  so  also  in  mathemati- 
cal figures^  if  we  were  to  have  our  complex  ideas  of  them  only  by 
collecting  their  properties  in  reference  to  other  figures.  How  uncer- 
tain and  imperfect  would  our  ideas  be  of  an  ellipsis,  if  we  had  no 
other  idea  of  it  but  some  few  of  its  properties  I  Whereas,  having 
in  our  plain  idea  the  whole  essence  of  that  figure,  we  from  thence 
discover  those  properties,  and  demonstratively  see  how  they  flow 
and  are  inseparable  from  iU 

12«  Simple  ideas  ticrytira,  and  adequate^ — Thus  the  mind  has  three 
sorts  of  abstract  ideas,  or  nominal  essences : 

First.  Simple  ideas,  which  are  ixTwra^  ox  ^^  copies  ;^'  but  yet 
certainly  adequate.  Because  being  intended  to  express  nothing 
but  the  power  in  things  to  produce  in  the  mind  ^uch  a  e^isation, 
that  sensation,  when  it  is  produced,  canxK>t  but  be  the  effect  of 
that  power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having  the  power,  in  the 
light,  (I  speak  according  to  the  common  notion  of  lights)  to  pro- 
duce in  me  the  sensation  which  I  call  ^^  white>"  it  cannot  but  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  power  in  something  without  the  mind,  since 
the  mind  has  not  the  power  to  produce  any  such  idea  in  itself;  and 
bein^  meant  far  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  such  a  power,  that 
simple  idea  is  real  and  adequate :  the  sensation  of  ^^  white"  in 
my  mind  bemg  the  effect  of  that  power  which  is  in  the  paper  to 
produce  it,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  that  power ;  or  else  that  power 
would  produce  a  different  idea. 

13.  Ideas  of  substances  are  exrwa  inadequate. — Secondlv*  The 
complex  ideas  of  substances  are  ectypesy  or  ^^  copies,"  too;  but  not 
perfect  ones,  not  adequate :  which  is  very  evident  to  the  mind,  in 
that  it  plainly  perceives  that  whatever  collection  of  simple  ideas 
it  makes  of  any  substance  that  exists,  it  cannot  be  sure  that  it 
exactly  answers  all  that  are  in  that  substance :  since,  not  having 
tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other  substances  upon  it,  and  found 
all  the  alterations  it  would  receive  from  or  cause  in  other  sob- 
stances,  it  cannot  have  an  exact  adequate  coUection  of  all  its  actiTe 
and  passive  capacities ;  and  so  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea 
of  the  powers  of  any  substance  existing,  and  its  relations,  which 
is  that  sort  of  complex  idea  of  substances  wei  have.    And>  sAer 
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all,  if  we  oould  have,  and  actually  bad,  in  our  complex  idea,  an 
exact  collection  of  all  the  secondary  qualities  or  powers  of  any 
substance,  we  should  not  yet  thereby  have  an  idea  of  the  essence 
of  that  thing.  For  since  the  powers  or  qualities  that  are  observ- 
able by  us  are  not  the  real  essence  of  that  substance,  but  depend 
on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  collection  whatsoever  of  these  qualities 
cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain  that 
our  ideas  of  substances  are  not  adequate ;  are  not  what  the  mind 
intends  them  to  be.  Besides,  a  man  has  no  idea  of  substance  in 
general,  nor  knows  what  substance  is  in  itself. 

14.  Ideas  of  modes  and  relatione  are  arclieti/pesy  and  cannot  but 
he  adequate. — Thirdly.  Complex  ideas  of  modes  and  relations  are 
originals  and  archetypes ;  are  not  copies,  nor  made  after  the  pat* 
tern  of  any  real  existence,  to  which  the  mind  intends  them  to  be 
conformable,  and  exactly  to  answer.  These  being  such  collections 
of  simple  ideas  that  the  mind  itself  puts  together,  and  such  collec- 
tions that  each  of  them  contfuns  in  it  precisely  all  that  the  mind 
intends  it  should,  they  are  archetypes  and  essences  of  modes  that 
may  exist ;  and  so  *are  designed  only  for  and  belong  only  to  such 
modes  as,  when  they  do  exist,  have  an  exact  conformity  with  those 
complex  ideas.  The  ideas  thereof  of  modes  and  relations  cannot 
but  be  adequate. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

OF  TRUE  AND  FALSE  IDEAS. 

1.  TnUk  and  falsehood  properly  belong  to  propositions. — Though 
truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  propriety  of  speech,  only  to  propo- 
sitions, yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  "true  or  false,"  (as  what 
words  are  there  that  are  not  used  with  great  latitude,  and  with  some 
deviation  from  their  strict  and  proper  significations?)  though  I 
think,  that  when  ideas  themselves  are  termed  "true  or  false,"  mere 
18  still  some  secret  or  tacit  proposition  whicb  is  the  foundation  of 
that  denomination :  as  we  shall  see,  if  we  examine  the  particular 
occasions  wherein  they  come  to  be  called  "  true  or  felse."  In  all 
which  we  shall  find  some  kind  of  affirmation  or  negation,  which 
IS  the  reason  of  that  denomination.  For  our  ideas,  being  nothing 
hut  bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  cannot  properly 
ftnd  simply  m  themselves  be  said  to  be  true  or  false,  no  more  than 
&  single  name  of  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  true  or  false. 

2.  Metaphysical  truth  contains  a  tacit  proposition, — Indeed,  both 
ideas  and  words  may  be  said  to  be  true  in  a  metaphysical  sense  of 
the  word  ^^  truth,"  as  all  other  things  that  any  way  exist  are  said 
to  be  true ;  i.  e.  really  to  be  such  as  they  exist.  Though  in  things 
called  "  true"  even  in  that  sense,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  secret  refer- 
ence to  our  ideas,  looked  upon  as  the  standards  of  that  truth, 
which  amounts  to  a  mental  proposition,  though  it  be  usually  not 
taken  notice  of. 

3.  No  ideay  as  an  appearance  in  the  mind^  true  or  false. — But  it 
is  not  in  that  metaphysical  sense  of  truth  which  we  inquire  here. 
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when  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable  of  being  true 
or  false ;  but  in  the  more  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  words : 
and  so,  I  say^  that  the  ideas  in  our  minds  being  only  so  many  per- 
ceptions or  appearances  there,  none  of  them  are  false ;  the  idea 
of  a  centaur  having  no  more  falsehood  in  it,  when  it  appears  in 
our  minds,  than  the  name  '^  centaur "  has  falsehood  in  it,  when  it 
is  pronounced  by  our  mouths,  or  written  on  paper.  For,  truth  or 
falsehood  lying  always  in  some  affirmation  or  negation,  mental  or 
verbal,  our  ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of  them,  of  being  false,  till 
the  mind  passes  some  judgment  on  them ;  that  is,  affirms  or  denies 
something  of  them. 

4.  Ideas  referred  to  any  thing  may  be  true  or  false. — Whenever 
the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneous  to  them, 
they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or  false.  Because  the  mind 
in  such  a  reference  makes  a  tacit  supposition  of  their  conformity 
to  that  thing :  which  supposition,  as  it  happens  to  be  true  or  false, 
so  the  ideas  themselves  come  to  be  denominated.  The  most  usual 
cases  wherein  this  happens  are  these  following : 

5.  Other  merCs  ideas^  real  existence^  and  supposed  real  essencesj 
are  what  men  usually  refer  ideals  to. — First.  When  the  mind  sup- 
poses any  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that  in  other  men's  minds, 
called  by  the  same  common  name ;  v.  g.  when  the  mind  intends 
or  judges  its  ideas  of  justice,  temperance,  religion,  to  be  the  same 
with  what  other  men  give  those  names  to. 

Secondly.  When  tne  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  in  itself  to 
be  conformable  to  some  real  existence.  Thus  the  two  ideas  of  a 
man  and  a  centaur,  supposed  to  be  the  ideas  of  real  substances, 
are  the  one  true  and  the  other  &,lse ;  the  one  having  a  conformity 
to  what  has  really  existed,  the  other  not. 

Thirdly.  When  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  that  real  con- 
stitution and  essence  of  any  thing,  whereon  all  its  properties 
depend :  and  thus  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  our  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, are  false. 

6.  The  cause  of  such  references. — These  suppositions  the  mind 
is  very  apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  ideas.  But  yet,  if 
we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  concern- 
ing its  abstract  complex  ideas.  For  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mmd  being  towards  knowledge,  and  finding  that,  if  it  should  pro- 
ceed by  and  dwell  upon  only  particular  things,  its  progress  would 
be  very  slow  and  its  work  endless :  therefore,  to  shorten  its  way  to 
knowledge,  and  make  each  perception  the  more  comprehensive,  the 
first  thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  easier  enlarging  its 
knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the  things  themselves  that 
it  would  know,  or  conference  with  others  about  them,  is  to  bind 
them  into  bimdles,  and  rank  them  so  into  sorts,  that  what  know- 
ledge it  gets  of  any  of  them,  it  may  thereby  with  assurance  extend 
to  all  of  that  sort ;  and  so  advance  by.  larger  steps  in  that  which  is 
its  great  business,  knowledge.  This,  as  I  have  elswhere  showed, 
is  the  reason  why  we  collect  things  imder  comprehensive  ideas, 
with  names  annexed  to  them,  into  genera  and  species^  i.  e.  into 
"kinds"  and  "sorts." 
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7.  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  motions  of  the 
mind,  and  observe  that  course  it  usually  takes  in  its  way  to  know- 
ledge, we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  the  mind,  having  got  any  idea 
which  it  thinks  it  may  have  use  of,  either  in  contemplation  or  dis- 
course, the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  abstract  it,  and  then  get  a  name 
to  it;  and  so  lay  it  up  in  its  storehouse,  the  memory,  as  containing 
the  essence  of  a  sort  of  things  of  which  that  name  is  always  to 
be  the  mark.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  may  often  observe,  that  when 
any  one  sees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not,  he  pre- 
sently asks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry  nothing  but  the 
name;  as  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cies, or  the  essence  of  it,  whereof  it  is  indeed  used  as  the  mark, 
and  is  generally  supposed  annexed  to  it. 

8.  The  cause  of  such  references, — But  this  abstract  idea  being 
something  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  that  exists,  and  the 
name  that  is  given  to  it,  it  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  rightness 
of  our  knowledge,  and  the  propriety  or  intelligibleness  of  our 
speaking,  consists..  And  hence  it  is  that  men  are  so  forward  to 
suppose  that  the  abstract  ideas,  they  have  in  their  minds  are  such 
iis  agree  to  the  things  existing  without  them,  to  which  they  are 
referred;  and  are  the  same  also  to  which  the  names  they  give 
them  do,  by  the  use  and  propriety  of  that  language,  belong.  For, 
wthout  this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas,  they  find  they  should 
both  think  amiss  of  things  in  themselves,  and  talk  of  them  unin- 
telligibly to  others. 

9.  Simple  ideas  may  be  falsCy  in  reference  to  others  of  the  sams 
Niamey  but  are  least  liable  to  be  so, — First,  then,  I  say,  that  when 
the  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of  by  the  conformity  they  have  to 
the  ideas  which  other  men  have  and  commonly  signify  by  the  same 
name,  they  may  be  any  of  them  false.  But  yet  simple  ideas  are 
least  of  all  liable  to  be  so  mistaken  :  because  a  man  by  his  senses, 
and  every  day's  observation,  may  easily  satisfy  himself  what  the 
simple  ideas  are  which  their  several  names  that  are  in  common  use 
stand  for,  they  being  but  few  in  number,  and  such  as,  if  he  doubts 
or  mistakes  in,  he  may  easily  rectify  by  the  objects  they  are  to  be 
found  in.  Therefore  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  mistakes  in  his 
names  of  simple  ideas,  or  applies  the  name  "  red  "  to  the  idea  of 
"green,"  or  the  name  "sweet"  to  the  idea  "bitter:"  much  less 
are  men  apt  to  confound  the  names  of  ideas  belonging  to  different 
senses,  and  call  a  colour  by  the  name  of  a  taste,  &c.  whereby  it  is 
evident,  that  the  simple  ideas  they  call  by  any  name  are  commonly 
the  same  that  others  have  and  mean  when  they  use  the  same 
names. 

10.  Ideas  of  mixed  modes  most  liable  to  be  false  in  this  sense. — 
Complex  ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  be  false  in  this  respect;  and 
the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  much  more  than  those  of  sub- 
stances: because  in  substances  (especially  those  which  the  common 
and  unborrowed  names  of  any  language  are  applied  to)  some 
remarkable  sensible  qualities,  serving  ordinarily  to  distinguish  one 
sort  irom  another,  easily  preserve  those  who  take  any  care  in  the 
^e  of  their  words  from  applying  them,  to  sorts  of  substances  to 
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which  they  do  not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed  modes  we  are 
much  more  uncertain,  it  being  not  so  easy  to  determine  of  scTeral 
actions  whether  they  are  to  be  called  "justice'*  or  "cruelty,"  "  libe- 
rality" or  "  prodigauty."  And  so,  in  referring  our  ideas  to  those  of 
other  men  called  by  the  same  names,  ours  may  be  false;  and  the 
idea  in  our  minds,  which  we  express  by  the  word  "  justice,"  may, 
perhaps,  be  that  which  ought  to  have  another  name. 

11.  Or  at  least  to  be  thought  false. — But  whether  or  no  our  ideas 
of  mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  sort  to  be  different  from 
those  of  other  men,  which  are  marked  by  the  same  names;  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  this  sort  of  fisdsehood  is  much  more  familiarly 
attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  than  to  any  other.  When 
a  man  is  thought  to  have  a  false  idea  of  justice,  or  gratitude,  or 
glory,  it  is  for  no  other  reason  but  that  his  a^ees  not  with  the 
ideas  which  each  of  those  names  are  the  signs  of  m  other  men. 

12.  And  why, — The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  that 
the  abstract  ideas  of  mixed  modes  being  men's  voluntary  combina- 
tions of  such  a  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas,  and  so  the  essence 
of  each  species  being  made  by  men  alone,  whereof  we  have  no 
other  sensible  standard  existing  any  where,  but  the  name  itself,  or 
the  definition  of  that  name;  we  have  nothing  else  to  refer  these 
our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  to  as  a  standard,  to  which  we  would  con- 
form them,  but  the  ideas  of  those  who  are  thought  to  use  those 
names  in  their  most  proper  significations;  and  so,  as  our  ideas 
conform  or  differ  from  them,  they  pass  for  true  or  false.  And  thus 
much  concerning  the  truth  or  falsenood  of  our  ideas  in  reference  to 
their  names. 

Hn  As  referred  to  real  existences^  none  of  our  ideas  can  be  false^ 
but  iJiose  of  siJibstances, — Secondly.  As  to  the  truth  and  falsehood 
of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  when  that 
is  made  the  standard  of  their  truth,  none  of  them  can  be  termed 
&lse,  but  only  our  complex  ideas  of  substances. 

14.  First,  Simple  ideas  in  this  sense  not  false^  and  why. — First. 
Our  simple  ideas  being  barely  such  perceptions  as  God  has  fitted 
us  to  receive,  and  given  power  to  external  objects  to  produce  in  us 
by  established  laws  and  ways,  suitable  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
though  incomprehensible  to  us;  their  truth  consists  in  nothing  else 
but  in  such  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and  must  be  siut- 
able  to  those  powers  he  has  placed  in  external  objects,  or  else  they 
could  not  be  produced  in  us:  and  thus  answering  those  powers, 
they  are,  what  they  should  be,  true  ideas.  Nor  do  they  become 
liable  to  any  imputation  of  fidsehood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  most  men  I 
believe  it  does)  judges  these  ideas  to  be  in  the  things  themselves. 
For  God,  in  his  wisdom,  having  set  them  as  marks  of  distinction  in 
things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  discern  one  thing  from  another, 
and  so  choose  any  of  them  for  our  uses  as  we  have  occasion,  it 
alters  not  the  nature  of  our  simple  idea,  whether  we  think  that  the 
idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itself  or  in  our  mind  only;  and  only 
the  power  of  producing  it  by  the  texture  of  its  parts,  reflecting  the 
particles  of  light  after  a  certain  manner^  to  be  in  the  violet  itself. 
For  that  texture  in  the  object,  by  a  regular  and  constant  operatioOy 
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producing  the  same  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it  seryes  us  to  distinguish, 
by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other  thing,  whether  that  distinguish- 
ing mark  as  it  is  really  in  the  violet  be  only  a  peculiar  texture  of 
parts,  or  else  that  very  colour  the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is 
the  exact  resemblance.  And  it  is  equally  from  that  appearance  to 
be  deDominated  ^^  blue,'^  whether  it  be  that  real  colour,  or  only  a 
peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  causes  in  us  that  idea:  since  the  name 
^^  blu^''  notes  properly  nothing  but  that  mark  of  distinction  that  is 
in  a  violet,  discernible  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever  it  consists  in, 
that  being  beyond  our  capacities  distinctly  to  know,  and,  perhaps, 
Would  be  of  less  use  to  us,  if  we  had  faculties  to  discern. 

15.  Though  one  mariB  idea  of  blue  should  he  different  from  an- 
othef^s* — Neither  would  it  carry  any  imputation  of  falsehood  to  our 
Bimple  ideas,  if,  by  the  different  structure  of  Our  organs,  it  were  so 
ordered  that  the  same  object  should  produce  in  several  men's  minds 
different  ideas  at  the  same  time;  v.  g.  if  the  idea  that  a  violet  pro- 
duced in  one  man's  mind  by  his  eyes  were  the  same  that  a  mari- 
gold produced  in  another  man's,  and  vice  versa.  For  since  this 
could  never  be  known;  because  one  man's  mind  could  not  pass 
into  another  man's  body,  to  perceive  what  appearances  were  pro- 
duced by  those  organs;  neither  the  ideas  hereby  nor  the  names 
would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any  falsehood  be  in  either.  For,  all 
things  that  had  the  texture  of  a  violet  producing  constantly  the 
idea  which  he  called  "  blue; "  and  those  which  had  the  texture  of  a 
marigold  producing  constantly  the  idea  which  he  as  constantly 
called  "yellow; "  whatever  those  appearances  were  in  his  mind,  he 
would  be  able  as  regularly  to  distinguish  things  for  his  use  by  those 
appearances,  and  understand  and  signify  those  distinctions,  marked 
by  the  names  "  blue  "  and  "  yellow, "  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas 
m  his  mind,  received  from  those  two  flowers,  were  exactly  the  same 
with  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds.  I  am  nevertheless  very  apt  to 
think,  that  the  sensible  ideas  produced  by  any  object  in  different 
men's  minds  are  most  commonly  very  near  and  undiscemibly  alike. 
For  which  opinion,  I  think,  there  might  be  many  reasons  offered: 
but  that  being  besides  my  present  business,  I  shall  not  trouble  my 
reader  with  them ;  but  only  mind  him,  that  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion, if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use  either  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  knowledge  or  conveniency  of  life ;  and  so  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  examine  it. 

16.  First  Simple  ideas  in  this  sense  not  false,  and  why. — From 
what  has  been  said  concerning  our  simple  ideas,  I  think  it  evident, 
that  our  simple  ideas  can  none  of  them  be  false  in  respect  of 
things  existing  without  us.  For,  the  truth  of  these  appearances,  or 
perceptions  in  our  minds,  consisting,  as  has  been  said,  only  in  their 
being  answerable  to  the  powers  in  external  objects  to  produce  by 
our  senses  such  appearances  in  us,  and  each  of  them  being  in  the 
fiiind  such  as  it  is,  suitable  to  the  power  that  produced  it,  and 
which  alone  it  represents,  it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as 
referred  to  such  a  pattern,  be  false.  Blue  or  yellow,  bitter  or 
Bweet,  can  never  be  false  ideas;  these  perceptions  in  the  mind  are 
just  sud^  as  they  are  there,  answering  the  powers  appointed  by  God 
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to  produce  them;  and  so  are  truly  what  they  are,  and  are  intended 
to  be.  Indeed^  the  names  may  be  misapplied;  but  that  in  this 
respect  makes  no  falsehood  in  the  ideas  :  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in 
the  English  tongue  should  call  purple  ^^  scarlet." 

17.  Secondly,  Modes  not  false. — Secondly.  Neither  can  our 
complex  ideas  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  essence  of  any  thing 
really  existing,  be  false.  Because  whatever  complex  idea  I  have  of 
any  mode,  it  nath  no  reference  to  any  pattern  existing,  and  made 
by  nature :  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  in  it  any  other  ideas  than 
what  it  hath,  nor  to  represent  any  thing  but  such  a  complication  of 
ideas  as  it  does.  Thus  when  I  have  the  idea  of  such  an  action  of  a 
man  who  forbears  to  afford  himself  such  meat,  drink,  and  clothing, 
and  other  conveniencies  of  life  as  his  riches  and  estate  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  and  his  station  requires,  I  have  no  false  idea;  but 
such  an  one  as  represents  an  action,  either  as  I  find  or  imagine  it; 
and  so  is  capable  of  neither  truth  nor  falsehood.  But  when  I  give 
the  name  "  finigality  "  or  "  virtue  "  to  this  action,  then  it  may  be 
called  a  false  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  supposed  to  agree  with  that  idea 
to  which,  in  propriety  of  speech,  the  nanle  of  "frugality"  doth 
belong,  or  to  be  conformable  to  that  law  which  is  the  standard  of 
virtue  and  vice. 

IS.  Thirdly,     Ideas  of  substances,  when  false. — ^Thirdly.    Oureom- 
plex  ideas  of  substances,  being  all  referred  to  patterns  in  things 
themselves,  may  be  false.     That  they  are  all  false  when  looked 
upon  as  the  representations  of  the  unknown  essences  of  things,  is 
so  evident  that  there  needs  nothing  to  be  said  of  it.     I  shall  there- 
fore pass  over  that  chimerical  supposition,  and  consider  them  as 
collections  of  simple  ideas  in  the  mind,  taken  from  combinations  of 
simple  ideas  existing  together  constantly  in  things,  of  which  pat- 
terns they  are  the  supposed  copies :  and  in  this  reference  of  them  to 
the  existence  of  things,  they  are  false  ideas:  (1.)  When  they  put 
together  simple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  existence  of  things  have  no 
union;  as  when  to  the  shape  and  size  that  exist  together  in  a 
horse,  is  joined  in  the  same  complex  idea  the  power  of  barking 
like  a  dog:  which  three  ideas,  however  put  together  into  one  in  the 
mind,  were  never  united  in  nature;  and  this  therefore  may  be 
called  a  false  idea  of  a  horse.     (2.)  Ideas  of  substances  are  in  this 
respect  also  false,  when,  from  any  collection  of  simple  ideas  that  do 
always  exist  together,  there  is  separated,  by  a  direct  negation,  an^ 
other  simple  idea  which  is  constantly  joined  with  them.     Thus,  if 
to  extension,  solidity,  fiisibility,  the  peculiar  weightiness,  and  yellow 
colour  of  gold,  any  one  join  in  his  thoughts  the  negation  of  a  greater 
degree  of  fixedness  than  is  in  lead  or  copper,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  a  false  complex  idea,  as  well  as  when  he  joins  to  those  other 
simple  ones  the  idea  of  perfect,  absolute  fixedness.   For,  either  way, 
the  complex  idea  of  gold,  being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  have 
no  union  in  nature,  may  be  termed  false.   But  if  he  leave  out  of  this 
his  complex  idea  that  of  fixedness  quite,  without  either  actually 
joining  to  or  separating  of  it  firom  the  rest  in  his  mind,  it  is,  I 
think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an  inadequate  and  imperfect  idea,  rather 
than  a  false  one;  since,  though  it  contains  not  all  the  simple  ideas 
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that  are  united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what  do 
really  exist  together. 

19.  TruiJi  or  falsehood  always  supposes  affirmation  or  negation, — 
Though,  in  compliance  with  the  oitlmary  way  of  speaking,  I  have 
showed  in  what  sense  and  upon  what  ground  our  ideas  may  be 
sometimes  called  true  or  false ;  yet  if  we  will  look  a  little  nearer 
into  the  matter,  in  all  cases  where  any  idea  is  called  true  or  fidse,  it 
is  from  some  judgment  that  the  mind  makes,  or  is  supposed  to 
make,  that  is  true  or  false.  For,  truth  or  &lsehood  bemg  never 
without  some  affirmation  or  negation,  express  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to 
be  found  but  where  signs  are  joined  or  separated,  according  to  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  things  they  stand  for.  The 
signs  we  chiefly  use  are  either  ideas  or  words  wherewith  we  make 
either  mental  or  verbal  propositions.  Truth  lies  in  so  joining  or 
separating  these  representatives  as  the  things  they  stand  for  do  in 
themselves  agree  or  disagree ;  and  falsehood  in  the  contrary,  as 
shall  be  more  fidly  showed  hereafter. 

20.  Idea^  in  themselves  neither  true  nor  false. — Any  idea,  then, 
which  we  have  in  our  minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to  the 
existence  oT  things,  or  to  any  ideas  in  the  minds  of  other  men,  can- 
not properly  for  this  alone  be  called  false.  For  these  representa- 
tion^/they  have  nothing  in  them  hut  what  ia  reaUy  exiting  in 
things  without,  cannot  be  thought  fidse,  being  exact  representa- 
tions of  something :  nor  vet  if  they  have  any  thing  in  them  differ- 
ing from  the  reality  of  thmgs,  can  they  properly  be  said  to  be  ftdse 
representations  or  ideas  of  things  they  do  not  represent.  But  the 
mistake  and  falsehood  is, 

21.  But  are  false^  First  When  judged  agreeable  to  another  marCs 
uka  milwvt  being  so, — First.  When  the  mind  having  any  idea,  it 
judges  and  concludes  it  the  same  that  is  in  other  men's  minds, 
signified  by  the  same  name ;  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  ordi- 
nary, received  signification  or  definition  of  that  word,  when  indeed 
it  is  not :  which  is  the  most  usual  mistake  in  mixed  modes,  though 
other  ideas  also  are  liable  to  it. 

22.  Secondly,  When  judged  to  agree  to  real  existence^  when  they 
do  not — Secondly.  When  it  having  a  complex  idea  made  up  of 
such  a  collection  of  simple  ones  as  nature  never  puts  together,  it 
judges  it  to  agree  to  a  species  of  creatures  really  existing ;  as  when 
it  joins  the  weight  of  tin  to  the  colour,  fusibility,  and  fixedness  of 
gold. 

23.  Thirdly,  When  judged  adequate^  without  being  so, — Thirdly. 
When  in  its  complex  idea  it  has  united  a  certain  number  of  simple 
ideas  that  do  really  exist  together  in  some  sorts  of  creatures,  but 
has  also  left  out  others  as  much  inseparable,  it  judges  this  to  be  a 
perfect  complete  idea  of  a  sort  of  things  which  really  it  is  not ;  v.  g. 
having  joined  the  ideas  of  substance,  yellow,  malleable,  most  heavy, 
and  fiisible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  to  be  the  complete  idea  of 
gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixedness  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia 
are  as  inseparable  from  those  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body 
aa  they  are  one  from  another. 

24.  Fourthly,    When  judged    to    represent  the    real   essence, — 
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Fourthly.  The  mistake  is  yet  greater  when  I  judge  that  this  com- 
plex idea  contains  in  it  the  real  essence  of  any  body  existing,  when 
at  least  it  contains  but  some  few  of  those  properties  which  flow  from 
its  real  essence  and  constitution.  I  say,  only  some  few  of  those 
properties  ;  for,  those  properties  consisting  mostly  in  the  active  and 
passive  powers  it  has  in  reference  to  other  things,  all  that  are 
vulgarly  Known  of  any  one  body,  and  of  which  the  complex  idea  of 
that  kind  of  things  is  usually  made,  are  but  a  very  few  in  compari- 
son of  what  a  man,  that  has  several  ways  tried  and  Examined  it, 
knows  of  that  one  sort  of  things ;  and  all  that  the  most  expert  man 
knows  are  but  few  in  comparison  of  what  are  really  in  that  body, 
and  depend  on  its  internal  or  essential  constitution.  The  essence 
of  a  tnangle  lies  in  a  veiy  little  compass,  consists  in  a  very  few 
ideas;  three  lines,  including  a  space,  make  up  that  essence: 
but  the  properties  that  flow  firom  this  essence  are  more  than  can  be 
easily  known  or  enumerated.  So  I  imagine  it  is  in  substances : 
their  real  essences  lie  in  a  little  compass ;  though  the  properties 
flowing  from  that  internal  constitution  are  endless. 

25.  Ideas  J  when  false, — To  conclude :  A  man  having  no  notion 
of  anv  thing  without  him  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it  m  his  mind, 
(which  idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  what  name  he  pleases,)  he 
may,  indeed,  make  an  idea  neither  answering  the  reality  of  things, 
nor  agreeing  to  the  ideas  oomnoonly  sign&ed  by  other  people's 
words  ;  but  cannot  make  a  wrong  or  false  idea  of  a  thing  which  is 
no  otherwise  known  to  him  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it ;  v.  g. 
when  I  frame  an  idea  of  the  legs,,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man,  and 
join  to  this  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make  a  fidse  idea  of 
any  thing ;  because  it  represents  nothing  without  me.     But  when 
I  call  it  a  ^^man"  or  *^  Tartar,''  and  imagine  it  either  to  represent 
some  real  being  without  me,  or  to  be  the  same  idea  that  others  call 
by  the  same  name ;  in  either  of  these  cases  I  may  err.     And  upon 
this  account  it  is  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  ^^ false  idea;"  though, 
indeed,  the  &lsehood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in  that  tacit  mental 
proposition,  wherein  a  conformity  and  resemblance  is  attributed  to 
It  which  it  has  not.     But  yet,  if,  having  framed  such  an  idea  in  my 
mind,  without  thinking  either  that  existence,  or  the  name  ^^man" 
or  "  Tartar,"  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  "  man"  or  "  Tartar,"  I  may 
be  justly  thought  fantastical  in  the  naming,  but  not  erroneous  in 
my  judgment,  nor  the  idea  any  way  false* 

26.  More  properly  to  he  called  "  right'*'*  or  "  wrong,^ — Upon  the 
whole  matter,  I  think,  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  considered  by  the 
mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper  signification  of  then-  names, 
or  in  reference  to  the  reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  called 
"  right"  or  "wrong"  ideas,  according  as  they  agree  or  disi^ree  to 
those  patterns  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  if  any  one  had 
rather  call  them  "  true"  or  "  false,"  it  is  fit  he  use  a  liberty  nrfiich 
every  one  has  to  call  things  by  those  names  he  thinks  best ;  though, 
in  propriety  of  speech,  "  truth"  or  "  fiilsehood"  will,  I  think,  scarce 
agree  to  them,  but  as  they,  some  way  or  other,  virtually  contain  in 
them  some  mental  proposition.  The  ideas  that  are  in  a  man's 
mind,  simply  consideTed,  cannot  be  wrong,  unless  complex  ones, 
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wherein  inconsistent  parts  are  jumbled  together.  All  other  ideas 
are  in  themselves  right ;  and  the  knowledge  about  them^  right  and 
true  knowledge :  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing,  as 
to  their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  they  are  capable  of  being 
wrong,  as  far  as  they  disagree  with  such  archetypes. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

1.  Something  unreasonable  in  moat  men, — There  is  scarce  any 
one  that  does  not  observe  something  that  seems  odd  to  him,  and  is 
in  itself  really  extravagant,  in  the  opinions,  reasonings,  and  actions 
of  other  men.  The  least  flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  different  from 
his  own,  every  one  is  quicknsighted  enough  to  espy  in  another,  and 
will  by  the  authority  of  reason  forwardly  condemn,  though  he  be 
guilty  of  much  greater  unreasonableness  in  his  own  tenets  and 
conduct,  which  he  never  perceives,  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be 
convinced  of. 

2.  Not  wholly  from  self-love. — This  proceeds  not  wholly  from 
self-love,  though  that  has  often  a  great  hand  in  it.  Men  of  fair 
minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the  over-weening  of  self-flattery,  are 
frequently  guilty  of  it ;  and  in  many  cases  one  with  amazement 
hears  the  arguings,  and  is  astonished  at  the  obstinacy,  of  a  worthy 
man  who  yields  not  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  though  laid  before 
him  as  clear  as  day-light. 

3.  Nor  from  education. — This  sort  of  unreasonableness  is  usually 
imputed  to  education  and  prejudice,  and  for  the  most  part  truly 
enough,  though  that  reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  disease,  nor 
shows  distinctly  enough  whence  it  rises  or  wherein  it  lies.  Edu- 
cation is  often  rightly  assigned  for  the  cause,  and  prejudice  is  a 
good  general  name  for  the  thing  itself:  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought 
to  look  a  little  farther  who  would  trace  this  sort  of  madness  to  the 
root  it  springs  from,  and  so  explain  it  as  to  show  whence  this  flaw 
has  its  original  in  very  sober  and  rational  minds,  and  wherein  it 
consists. 

4.  yl  degree  of  madness. — I  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  by  so 
harsh  a  name  as  "  madness,"  when  it  is  considered,  that  opposition 
to  reason  deserves  that  name,  and  is  really  madness  ;  and  there  is 
scarce  a  man  so  free  from  it  but  that  if  he  should  always,  on  all 
occasions,  argue  or  do  as  in  some  cases  he  constantly  does,  would 
not  be  thou^t  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  civil  conversation.  I  do  not 
here  mean  when  he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  passion,  but 
in  the  steady  calm  course  of  his  fife.  That  which  will  yet  more 
apologize  for  this  harsh  name,  and  ungrateftil  imputation  on  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  that  inquiring  a  little  by-the-by  into 
the  nature  of  madness,  (book  ii.  chap.  xi.  sect.  13,)  I  found  it  to 
spring  from  the  very  same  root,  and  to  depend  on  the  very  same 
pause,  we  are  here  speaking  of.  This  consideration  of  the  thing 
Itself,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  least  on  the  subject  which 
I  am  now  treating  of,  suggested  it.  to  me.    And  if  this  be  a  weak-* 
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ness  to  which  all  men  are  so  liable,  if  this  be  a  taint  which  so  uni- 
yersally  infects  mankind,  the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  lay 
it  open  under  its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  care  in 
its  prevention  and  cure. 

5.  From  a  wrong  connexion  of  ideas. —  Some  of  our  ideas  have  a 
natural  correspondence  and  connexion  one  vdth  another :  it  is  the 
office  and  excellency  of  our  reason  to  trace  these,  and  hold  them 
together  in  that  union  and  correspondence  which  is  founded  in 
their  peculiar  beings.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  connexion  of 
ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance  or  custom :  ideas  that  in  themselves 
are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's  minds  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and 
the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  understanding,  but  its 
associate  appears  with  it ;  and  if  they  are  more  than  two  which  are 
thus  united,  the  whole  gang,  always  inseparable,  show  themselves 
together. 

6.  This  eonneaiony  how  made. — This  strong  combination  of  ideas, 
not  allied  by  nature,  the  mind  makes  in  itself  either  voluntarily 
or  by  chance;  and  hence  it  comes  in  different  men  to  be  very 
different,  according  to  their  different  inclinations^  educations, 
interests,  &c.  Custom  settles  habits  of  thinking  in  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will^  and  of  motions  in 
the  body ;  all  which  seem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal 
spirits,  which,  once  set  a-going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have 
been  used  to,  which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smooth 
path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  easy,  and  as  it  were  natural 
As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus  ideas  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced in  our  minds ;  or  if  they  are  not,  this  may  serve  to  explain 
their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train,  when  once  they 
are  put  into  that  track,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  such  motions 
of  the  body.  A  musician  used  to  any  tune  will  find,  that,  let  it 
but  once  begin  in  his  head,  the  ideas  of  the  several  notes  of  it  will 
follow  one  another  orderly  in  his  understanding,  without  any  care 
or  attention,  as  regularly  as  his  fingers  move  orderly  over  the  keys 
of  the  organ  to  play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun,  though  his  unat- 
tentive  thoughts  be  elsewhere  a-wandering.  Whether  the  natural 
cause  of  these  ideas,  as  well  as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  his  fingers, 
be  the  motion  of  his  animal  spirits,  I  will  not  determine,  how  pro- 
bable soever  by  this  instance  it  appears  to  be  so :  but  this  may 
help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intellectual  habits,  and  of  the  tying 
together  of  ideas 

7.  Some  antipathies  an  effect  of  it. — That  there  are  such  associa- 
tions of  them  made  by  custom  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  I  think 
nobody  will  question  who  has  well  considered  himself  or  others; 
and  to  this,  perhaps,  might  be  justly  attributed  most  of  the  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies  observable  in  men,  which  work  as  strongly, 
and  produce  as  regular  effects,  as  if  they  were  natural,  and  are 
therefore  called  so,  though  they  at  first  had  no  other  original  but 
the  accidental  connexion  of  two  ideas ;  which  either  the  strength 
of  the  first  impression  or  future  indulgence  so  imited,  that  they 
always  afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that  man's  mind,  as 
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if  they  were  but  one  idea.  I  say,  "  most  of  the  antipathies/'  I  do 
not  say  ^^all;"  for  some  of  them  are  truly  natural,  depend  upon 
our  onginal  constitution,  and  are  bom  with  us ;  but  a  ^eat  part 
of  those  which  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been  Known  to 
be  from  unheeded  though  perhaps  early  impressions  or  wanton 
fancies  at  first,  which  would  have  been  acknowledged  the  original 
of  them,  if  they  had  been  warily  observed.  A  grown  person,  sur- 
feiting with  honey,  no  sooner  hears  the  name  of  it  but  his  fancy 
immediately  carries  sickness  and  qualms  to  his  stomach,  and  he 
cannot  bear  the  very  idea  of  it;  other  ideas  of  dislike,  and  sick- 
ness and  vomiting,  presently  accompany  it,  and  he  is  disturbed; 
but  he  knows  from  whence  to  date  this  weakness,  and  can  tell  how 
he  got  this  indisposition.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an  over- 
dose of  honey  when  a  child,  all  the  same  effects  would  have  fol- 
lowed, but  the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken,  and  the  antipathy 
counted  natural. 

8.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  great  necessity  there  is,  in 
this  present  argument,  to  distinguish  nicely  between  natural  and 
acquired  antipathies;  but  I  take  notice  of  it  for  another  purpose, 
viz.  that  those  who  have  children,  or  the  charge  of  their  education, 
would  think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to  watch,  and  carefiilly 
to  prevent  the  undue  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  young 
people.  This  is  the  time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions ; 
and  though  those  relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are  by  discreet 
people  minded  and  fenced  against,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt  that  those 
which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and  terminate  in  the 
understanding  or  passions,  have  been  much  less  heeded  than  the 
thing  deserves;  nay,  those  relating  purely  to  the  imderstanding 
have,  as  I  suspect,  been  by  most  men  wholly  overlooked. 

9.  A  great  cause  of  errors, — This  wrong  connexion  in  our  minds 
of  ideas,  in  themselves  loose  and  independent  one  of  another,  has 
such  an  influence,  and  is  of  so  great  force,  to  set  us  awry  in  our 
actions,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  passions,  reasonings,  and  notions 
themselves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any  one  thing  that  deserves 
more  to  be  looked  after. 

10.  Instances, — The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprights  have  really 
no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than  light ;  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid 
inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  cmld,  and  raise  them  there 
together,  possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  again  so 
long  as  he  lives ;  but  darkness  shall  ever  afterwards  bring  with  it 
those  frightftd  ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joined  that  he  can  no 
more  bear  the  one  than  the  other. 

11.  A  man  receives  a  sensible  injury  from  another,  thinks  on 
the  man  and  that  action  over  and  over,  and,  by  ruminating  on 
them  strongly  or  much  in  his  mind,  so  cements  those  two  ideas 
together  that  he  makes  them  almost  one;  never  thinks  on  the 
man,  but  the  pain  and  displeasure  he  suffered  comes  into  his  mind 
with  it,  so  that  he  scarce  distinguishes  them,  but  has  as  much  an 
aversion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus  hatreds  are  often  begotten 
from  slight  and  almost  innocent  occasions,  and  quarrels  propagated 
and  continued  in  the  world. 
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12.  A  man  has  suffered  pain  or  sickness  in  any  place,  he  saw  his 
friend  die  in  such  a  room ;  though  these  have  in  nature  nothing  to 
do  with  one  another,  yet  when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his 
mind,  it  brings  (the  impression  being  once  made)  that  of  the  pain 
and  displeasure  with  it ;  he  confounds  them  in  his  mind,  and  can  as 
little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

13.  Why  time  cures  some  dUorders  in  the  mind  which  reason 
eannot — When  this  combination  is  settled,  and  whilst  it  lasts,  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  reason  to  help  us,  and  relieve  us  fiom  the 
effects  of  it.  Ideas  in  our  minds,  when  they  are  there,  will  operate 
according  to  their  natures  and  circumstances ;  and  here  we  see  the 
cause  why  time  cures  certain  affections,  which  reason,  though  in 
the  right  and  allowed  to  be  so,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able 
against  them  to  prevail  with  those  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in 
other  cases.  The  death  of  a  child,  that  was  the  daily  delight  of  his 
mother^s  eyes  and  joy  of  her  soul,  rends  from  her  heart  the  whole 
comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives  her  all  the  torment  imaginable :  use 
the  consolations  of  reason  in  this  case,  and  you  were  as  good 
preach  ease  to  one  on  the  rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational  dis- 
courses, the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing  asunder.  Till  time  has  by 
disuse  separated  the  sense  of  that  enjoyment,  and  its  loss,  from  the 
idea  of  the  child  returning  to  her  memory,  all  representations, 
though  ever  so  reasonable,  are  in  vain;  and  therefore  some  in 
whom  the  union  between  these  ideas  is  never  dissolved,  spend  their 
lives  in  mourning,  and  carry  an  incurable  sorrow  to  their  graves. 

14.  Farther  instances  of  the  effects  of  the  association  oj  ideas, — 
A  friend  of  mine  knew  one  perfectly  cured  of  madness  by  a  very 
harsh  and  offensive  operation.  The  gentleman,  who  was  thus  re- 
covered, with  great  sense  of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  owned 
the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as  the  greatest  obligation  he  could  have 
received ;  but  whatever  gratitude  and  reason  suggested  to  him,  he 
could  never  bear  the  sight  of  the  operator :  that  image  brought  back 
with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony  which  he  suffered  from  his  hands, 
which  was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

15.  Many  children,  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at  school 
to  their  books  they  were  corrected  n>r,  so  join  those  ideas  toge- 
ther that  a  book  becomes  their  aversion,  and  they  are  never  recon- 
ciled to  the  study  and  use  of  them  all  their  lives  after ;  and  thus 
reading  becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwise  possibly  they 
might  have  made  the  great  pleasure  of  their  lives.  There  are 
rooms  convenient  enough  that  some  men  cannot  study  in,  and 
fashions  of  vessels  which,  though  never  so  clean  and  commodious, 
they  cannot  drink  out  of,  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental 
ideas  which  are  annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  offensive ;  and 
who  is  there  that  hath  not  observed  some  man  to  flag  at  the 
appearance  or  in  the  company  of  some  certain  person  not  other* 
wise  superior  to  him,  but  because  having  once  on  some  oc(»* 
sion  got  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of  authority  and  distance  goes 
along  with  that  of  the  person,  and  he  that  has  been  thus  subjected 
is  not  able  to  separate  them. 

16.  Instances  of  these  kinds  are  so  plentiftd  every  where  that  if 
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I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleasant  oddness  of  it.  It  is  of 
a  young  gentleman,  who  having  learnt  to  dance,  and  that  to  great 
perfection,  there  happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room 
where  he  learnt.  The  idea  of  this  remakable  piece  of  household 
stuff  had  so  mixed  itself  with  the  turns  and  steps  of  all  his  dances, 
that  though  in  that  chamber  he  could  dance  excellently  well,  yet 
it  was  only  whilst  that  trunk  was  there,  nor  could  he  perform  well 
in  any  other  place,  unless  that  or  some  such  other  trunk  had  its 
due  position  in  the  room.  If  this  story  shall  be  suspected  to  be 
dressed  up  with  some  comical  circumstances  a  little  beyond  precise 
nature,  I  answer  for  myself,  that  I  had  it  some  years  since  &om  a 
very  sober  and  worthy  man,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  as  I  report 
it;  and  I  dare  say  there  are  very  few  inquisitive  persons,  who  read 
this,  who  have  not  met  with  accounts,  if  not  examples,  of  this 
nature,  that  may  parallel,  or  at  least  justify,  this. 

17.  Its  influence  on  intellectual  habits. — Intellectual  habits  and 
defects  this  way  contracted,  are  not  less  frequent  and  powerful, 
though  less  observed.  Let  the  ideas  of  "being"  and  "matter" 
be  strongly  joined  either  by  education  or  much  thought;  whilst 
these  are  stiU  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  what  reason- 
ings, will  there  be  about  separate  spirits!  Let  custom  from  the 
very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and  shape  to  the  idea  of  God, 
Mid  what  absurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  I 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  inseparably  joined  to  any  person, 
and  these  twp  constantly  together  possess  the  mind,  and  then  one 
body  in  two  places  at  once  shall,  unexamined,  be  swallowed  for  a 
certain  truth,  by  an  implicit  faith,  whenever  that  imagined  infalli* 
ble  person  dictates  and  demands  assent  without  inquiry. 

18.  Observable  in  different  sects, — Some  such  wrong  and  unna- 
tural combinations  of  ideas  will  be  found  to  establish  the  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  between  different  sects  of  philosophy  and 
religion;  for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  to 
impose  wilfiilly  on  himself,  and  knowingly  refuse  truth  offered  by 
plain  reason.  Interest,  though  it  does  a  great  deal  in  the  case,  yet 
cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole  societies  of  men  to  so  universal 
$  perverseness,  as  that  every  one  of  them  to  a  man  should  know- 
ingly maintain  falsehood:  some  at  least  must  be  allowed  to  do 
what  all  pretend  to,  L  e.  to  pursue  truth  sincerely;  and  therefore 
there  must  be  something  that  blinds  their  understandings,  and 
Qiakee  them  not  see  the  falsehood  of  what  they  embrace  for 
Teal  truth.  That  which  thus  captivates  their  reasons,  and  leads 
men  of  sincerity  blindfold  from  common  sense,  will,  when  examined, 
be  found  to  be  what  we  are  speaking  of:  some  independent  ideas, 
of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are,  by  education,  custom,  and  the 
constant  din  of  their  party,  so  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they 
always  appear  there  together,  and  they  can  no  more  separate  them 
in  their  thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and  they  operate 
9A  if  they  were  so.  This  gives  sense  to  jargon,  demonstration  to 
absurdities,  and  consistency  to  nonsense,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
the  greateat  (I  had  almost  said  of  all  the)  errors  in  the  world ;  or, 
if  it  does  not  reach  so  &r,  it  is  at  least  the  most  dangerous  one. 
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sincie,  so  far  as  it  obtains^  it  hinders  men  from  seeing  and  examin- 
ing. When  two  things,  in  themselves  disjoined,  appear  to  the 
sight  constantly  united;  if  the  eye  sees  these  things  riveted,  which 
are  loose,  where  will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  follow 
in  two  ideas,,  that  they  have  been  accustomed  so  to  join  in  their 
minds  as  to  substitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think, 
often  mthout  perceiving  it  themselves?  This,  whilst  they  are 
under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  uncapable  of  conviction,  and 
they  applaud  themselves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  wben 
indeed  they  are  contending  for  error ;  and  the  confusion  of  two 
different  ideas,  which  a  customary  connexion  of  them  in  their 
minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effect  but  one,  fills  their  heads*  with 
false  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  false  consequences. 

19.  Conclusion, — ^Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  original, 
sorts,  and  extent  of  our  ideas,  with  several  other  considerations 
about  these  (I  know  not  whether  I  may  say)  instruments,  or  mate- 
rials, of  our  knowledge;  the  method  I  at  first  proposed  to  myself^ 
would  now  require  that  I  should  immediately  proceed  to  show 
what  use  the  understanding  makes  of  them,  and  what  knowledge 
we  have  by  them.  This  was  that  which,  in  the  first  general  view  I 
had  of  this  subject,  was  all  that  I  thought  I  should  have  to  do: 
but,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so  close  a  connex- 
ion between  ideas  and  words,  and  our  abstract  ideas  and  general 
words  have  so  constant  a  relation  one  to  another,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all 
consists  in  propositions,  without  considering  first  the  nature,  use^ 
and  signification  of  language;  which  therefore  must  be  the  busi- 
ness 01  the  next  book. 


BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OF  WORDS  OR  LANGUAGE  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  Man  fitted  to  form  arikulaU  sounds, — God,  having  designed 
man  for  a  sociable  creature,  made  him,  not  only  with  an  inclina- 
tion and  under  a  necessity  to  have  fellowship  with  those  of  his  own 
kind,  but  furnished  him  also  with  language,  which  was  to  be  the 
great  instrument  and  common  tie  of  society.  Man  therefore  had 
by  nature  his  organs  so  fashioned  as  to  be  fit  to  &ame  articuhte 
sounds,  which  we  call  "  words."  But  this  was  not  enough  to  pro- 
duce language ;  for  parrots  and  several  other  birds  will  be  taught 
to  make  articulate  sounds  distinct  enough,  which  yet  by  no  means 
are  capable  of  language. 

2.  To  make  them  signs  of  ideas, — ^Besides  articulate  sounds, 
therefore,  it  was  farther  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  use 
these  sounds  as  signs  of  internal  conceptions,  and  to  make  them 
stand  as  marks  for  the  ideas  within  his  own  mind ;  whereby  they 
might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the  thoughts  of  men's  minds 
be  conveyed  fix)m  one  to  another. 
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3.  To  make  general  signs, — But  neither  was  this  sufficient  to 
make  words  so  useful  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  perfection  of  language  that  sounds  can  be  made  signs  of  ideas, 
unless  those  signs  can  be  so  made  use  of  as  to  comprehend  seyeral 
particular  things :  for  the  multiplication  of  words  would  have  per- 
plexed their  use,  had  every  particular  thing  need  of  a  distinct  name 
to  be  signified  by.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  language  had 
yet  a  fiirther  improvement  in  the  use  of  general  terms,  whereby 
one  word  was  made  to  mark  a  multitude  of  jparticular  existences : 
which  advantageous  use  of  sounds  was  obtained  only  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  ideas  they  were  made  signs  of:  those  names  becom- 
ing general,  which  are  made  to  stand  tor  general  ideas,  and  those 
remaming  particular,  where  the  ideas  they  are  used  for  are  par- 
ticnlar. 

4.  Besides  these  named  which  stand  for  ideas,  there  be  other 
words  which  men  make  use  of,  not  to  signify  any  idea,  but  the 
want  or  absence  of  some  ideas  simple  or  complex,  or  all  ideas 
together;  such  as  are  nihil  in  Latin,  and  in  English  "ignorance'* 
and  "  bwrenness.*'  All  which  negative  or  privative  words  cannot 
be  stud  properly  to  belong  to  or  signify  no  ideas ;  for  then  they 
would  be  perfectly  insignificant  sounds :  but  they  relate  to  positive 
ideas,  and  signify  their  absence. 

5.  Words  ultimately  derived  from  suck  as  signify  sensible  ideas, 
—It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of  all  our  notions 
and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence  our  words 
have  on  common  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those  which  are  made 
use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed  firom  sense, 
have  their  rise  fi*om  thence,  and  from  obvious  sensible  ideas  are 
transferred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made  to  stand  for 
ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses :  v.  g.  to 
"imagine, apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  disgust, 
disturbance,  tranquillity,"  &c.  are  aU  words  taken  from  the  operations 
of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to  certain  modes  of  thinking.|  Spirit^ 
ui  its  primary  signification,  is  "breath;"  angel,  a  "messenger:" 
and  I  doubt  not  but,  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  sources,  we 
should  find,  in  all  languages,  the  names  which  stand  for  things  that 
fall  not  under  our  senses  to  have  had  their  first  rise  fix)m  sensible 
ideas.  By  which  we  may  give  some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of 
notions  tney  were,  and  wnence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds 
yho  were  the  first  beginners  of  languages ;  and  how  nature,  even 
in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  suggested  to  men  the  originals 
and  principles  of  aU  their  knowledge :  whilst  to  give  names,  that 
niight  make  known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt  in  them- 
selves, or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not  under  their  senses,  they 
^ere  &in  to  borrow  words  firom  ordinary  known  ideas  of  sensa* 
tion,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the  more  easily  to  conceive 
those  operations  they  experimented  in  themselves,  which  made 
^0  outward  sensible  appearances ;  and  then,  when  they  had  got 
"^own  and  agreed  names  to  signify  those  internal  operations  of 
their  own  minds,  they  were  sufficiently  fiimished  to  make  known 
^y  words  all  tiieir  otJier  ideas,  since  they  oodkl  consist  of  notiung 
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but  either  of  outward  sensible  perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  ope- 
rations of  their  minds  about  them ;  we  haying,  as  has  been  proved, 
no  ideas  at  all  but  what  originallv  come  either  firom  sensible 
objects  without,  or  what  we  feel  mthin  ourselves  from  the  inward 
workings  of  our  own  spirits,  of  which  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves 
within. 

6.  Distribution. — ^But,  to  understand  better  the  use  and  force  of 
language  as  subservient  to  instruction  and  knowledge,  it  will  be 
convement  to  consider. 

First.  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  use  of  language,  are 
immediately  applied. 

Secondly.  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  are  general,  and  so 
stand  not  particularly  for  tnis  or  that  single  thing,  but  for  sorts 
and  ranks  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  in  the  next 
place,  what  the  sorts  and  kinds,  or,  if  you  rather  like  the  Latin 
names,  what  the  species  and  genera  of  things  are,  wherein  they  con* 
sist,  and  how  they  come  to  be  made.  These  being  (as  they  ought) 
well  looked  into,  we  shall  the  better  come  to  find  tne  right  use  of 
words,  the  natural  advantages  and  defects  of  language,  and  the 
remecQes  that  ought  to  be  used  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of 
obscurity  or  uncertainty  in  the  signification  of  words;  witbout 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discourse  with  any  clearness  or  order  con* 
ceming  knowledge :  which,  being  conversant  about  propositions, 
and  those  most  commonlpr  universal  ones,  has  greater  connexion 
with  words  than  perhaps  is  suspected. 

These  considerations,  therefore,  shall  be  the  matter  of  the  follow- 
ing chapters. 

CHAPTER  n. 

OP  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  WOKDS. 

l.\  Words  are  sensible  signs  necessary  for  communication. — Man, 
though  he  have  great  variety  of  thoughts,  and  such  from  which  othen 
as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit  and  delight,  yet  they  are  all 
vnthin  his  own  breast,  invisible,  and  hidden  from  otners,  nor  can  of 
themselves  be  made  appear.  The  comfort  and  advantage  of  society 
not  being  to  be  had  vnthout  communication  of  thoughts,  it  was 
necessary  that  man  should  find  out  some  external  sensible  signs, 
whereby  those  invisible  ideas  which  his  thoughts  are  made  up  of 
might  DC  made  known  to  others.  For  this  purpose  nothing  was  so 
fit,  either  for  plenty  or  quickness,  as  those  articulate  sounds  which, 
vnth  so  much  ease  and  variety,  he  found  himself  able  to  make. 
Thus  we  mav  conceive  how  words,  which  were  by  nature  so  well 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  come  to  be  made  use  of  by  men  as  the 
signs  of  their  ideas ;  not  by  any  natural  connexion  that  there  is 
between  particular  articulate  sounds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then 
there  would  be  but  one  language  amonsst  all  men ;  but  by  • 
voluntary  imposition,  whereby  such  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the 
mark  of  such  an  idea.  The  use,  then,  of  words  is  to  be  sensible 
marks  of  ideas,  and  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  their  proper  and 
immediate  signification* 
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2.  Words  are  the  sensible  signs  of  his  ideas  who  uses  them, — The 
use  men  have  of  these  marks  being  either  to  record  their  own 
thoughts  for  the  assistance  of  their  own  memoir^  or,  as  it  were,  to 
bring  out  their  ideas,  and  lay  them  before  tne  view  of  others; 
words  in  their  primary  or  inmiediate  signification  stand  for  nothing 
but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  uses  them,  how  imperfectly 
soever  or  carelessly  those  ideas  are  collected  from  the  things  which 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  When  a  man  speaks  to  another, 
it  is  that  he  may  be  understood ;  and  the  end  of  speech  is,  that 
those  sounds,  as  marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  to  the  hearer. 
That,  then,  which  words  are  the  marks  of  are  the  ideas  of  the 
speaker:  nor  can  any  one  apply  them,  as  marks,  immediately  to 
any  thing  else  but  the  ideas  that  he  himself  hath.  For,  this  would 
be  to  make  them  signs  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them 
to  other  ideas;  which  would  be  to  make  them  signs  and  not  signs 
of  his  ideas  at  the  same  time;  and  so,  in  effect,  to  have  no  signifi- 
cation at  all.  Words  being  voluntary  signs,  they  cannot  be  volun- 
tary signs  imposed  by  him  on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would 
be  to  make  them  signs  of  nothing,  sounds  without  signification.  A 
man  cannot  make  his  words  the  signs  either  of  qus^ties  in  things, 
or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  another,  whereof  he  has  none  in 
his  own.  Till  he  has  some  ideas  of  his  own,  be  cannot  suppose 
them  to  correspond  with  the  conceptions  of  another  man,  nor  can 
he  use  any  signs  for  them:  for  thus  they  would  be  the  signs  of  he 
knows  not  what,  which  is  in  truth  to  be  the  signs  of  nothing.  But 
when  he  represents  to  himself  other  men's  ideas  by  some  of  his 
own,  if  he  consent  to  give  them  the  same  names  that  other  men  do, 
it  is  still  to  his  own  ideas;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and  not  to  ideas 
that  he  has  not. 

3.  This  is  so  necessary  in  the  use  of  language,  that  in  this  respect, 
the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  use  the 
words  they  speak  (wim  any  meaning)  all  alike.  They,  in  every 
man's  mouth,  stand  for  the  ideas  he  has,  and  which  he  would 
express  by  them.  A  child  having  taken  notice  of  nothing  in  the 
metal  he  hears  called  "  gold,"  but  the  bright  shining  yellow 
colour,  he  applies  the  word  "  gold "  only  to  his  own  idea  of  that 
colour,  and  nothing  else;  and  nierefore  calls  the  same  colour  in  a 
peacock's  tail,  "  gold."  Another,  that  hath  better  observed,  adds 
to  shining  yellow  great  weight:  and  then  the  sound  "gold,"  when 
be  uses  it,  stands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  shining  yellow  and 
very  weighty  substance.  Another  adds  to  those  qualities  fusi- 
bility: and  then  the  word  "  gold  "  to  him  signifies  a  body,  bright, 
yellow,  fusible,  and  very  heavy.  Another  adds  malleability.  Each 
of  these  uses  equally  the  word  "gold,"  when  they  have  occasion  to 
express  the  idea  which  they  have  applied  it  to:  but  it  is  evident 
that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  idea;  nor  can  he  make  it 
stand  as  a  sign  of  such  a  complex  idea  as  he  has  not. 

4.  Words  often  secretly  referred, — But  though  words,  as  they  are 
^ed  by  men,  can  properly  and  immediately  signify  nothing  but 
the  ideas  that  are  m  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  yet  they  in  their 
thoughts  give  them  a  secret  reference  to  two  other  things. 
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First.  To  the  ideas  in  other  merCs  minds. — First.  They  suppose 
their  words  to  be  marks  of  the  ideas  in  the  minds  also  of  other 
men,  with  whom  they  communicate:  for  else  they  should  talk  in 
yain,  and  could  not  be  understood,  if  the  sounds  they  applied  to 
one  idea  were  such  as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to  another,  which 
is  to  speak  two  languages.  But  in  this  men  stand  not  usually  to 
examine  whether  the  idea  they  and  those  they  discourse  with  naye 
in  their  minds  be  the  same:  but  think  it  enough  that  they  use  the 
word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  kn- 
ffuage;  in  wluch  they  suppose,  that  the  idea  they  make  it  a  sign  of 
18  precisely  the  same  to  which  the  understanding  men  of  that  countiy 
apply  that  name. 

5.  Secondly.  To  the  reality  of  things. — Secondly.  Because  men 
would  not  be  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their  own  imaginations,  bat 
of  things  as  really  they  are;  therefore  they  often  suppose  their 
words  to  stand  also  for  the  redity  of  things.  But  this  rebting 
more  particularly  to  substances  and  their  names,  as  perhaps  the 
former  does  to  simple  ideas  and  modes,  we  shall  speak  of  these  two 
different  ways  of  applying  words  more  at  large  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  aiid  substances  in  particular: 
though  giye  me  leaye  here  to  say,  that  it  is  a  perverting  the  use  of 
words,  and  brings  unayoidable  obscurity  and  conAision  into  their 
signification,  wheneyer  we  make  them  stand  for  any  thing  but  those 
ideas  we  have  in  our  own  minds. 

6.  Words  by  use  readily  excite  ideas. — Concerning  words  also  it 
is  farther  to  be  considered:  First.  That  they  being  immediately 
the  si^s  of  men's  ideas,  and,  by  that  means,  the  instruments 
whereby  men  communicate  their  conceptions,  and  express  to  one 
another  those  thoughts  and  imaginations  they  have  within  their 
own  breasts,  there  comes,  by  constant  use,  to  be  such  a  connexion 
between  certain  sounds  and  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  that  the 
names  heard  almost  as  readily  excite  certain  ideas,  as  if  the 
objects  themselves  which  are  apt  to  produce  them  did  actually 
afliect  the  senses.  Which  is  manifestly  so  in  all  obvious  sensible 
qualities,  and  in  all  substances  that  frequently  and  familiarly  occur 
to  us. 

7.  Words  often  used  mthout  signification. — Secondly.  That 
though  the  proper  and  immediate  signification  of  words  are  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  yet  because,  by  famiHar  use  from  our 
cradles,  we  come  to  learn  certain  articulate  sounds  venr  perfectly, 
and  have  them  readily  on  our  tongues,  and  always  at  nand  in  our 
memories,  but  yet  are  not  always  careful  to  examine  or  settle  their 
significations  perfectly;  it  often  happens  that  men,  even  when  they 
would  apply  themselves  to  an  attentive  consideration,  do  set  their 
thoughts  more  on  words  than  things.  Nay,  because  words  are 
many  of  them  learned  before  the  ideas  are  known  for  which  they 
stand;  therefore  some,  not  only  children,  but  menj  speak  several 
words  no  otherwise  than  parrots  do,  only  because  they  hare 
learned  them,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  those  sounds.  But  so 
'far  as  words  are  of  use  and  signification,  so  far  is  there  a  constaot 
connexion  between  the  sound  and  the  idea,  and  a  designation  that 
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the  one  stand  for  the  other :  without  which  application  of  them^ 
they  are  nothing  but  so  much  insignificant  noise. 

8.  Their  signification  perfecdy  arbitrary, — Words,  hj  long  and 
&miliar  use,  as  nas  been  said,  come  to  excite  in  men  certain  ideas 
so  constantly  and  readily,  that  they  are  apt  to  suppose  a  natural  con- 
nexion between  them.  But  that  they  signify  only  men's  peculiar 
ideas,  and  that  by  a  perfectly  arbitrary  imposition,  is  evident  in  that 
they  often  fail  to  excite  in  others  (even  that  use  the  same  language) 
the  same  ideas  we  take  them  to  be  the  signs  of:  and  every  man  has  so 
inviolable  a  liberty  to  make  words  stand  for  what  ideas  he  pleases, 
that  no  one  hath  the  power  to  make  others  have  the  same  ideas  in 
thdr  minds  thsJt  he  has,  when  they  tise  the  same  words  that  he 
does.  And  therefore  the  great  Augustus  himself,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  power  which  ruled  the  world,  acknowledged  he  could 
not  make  a  new  Latin  word :  which  was  aa  much  as  to  say,  that  he 
could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  idea  any  sound  should  be  a  sign 
of  in  the  mouths  and  common  language  of  his  subjects.  It  is  true^ 
common  use,  by  a  tacit  consent,  appropriates  certain  sounds  to 
certain  ideas  in  all  languages,  which  so  far  limits  the  signification 
of  that  sound,  that  umess  a  man  appUes  it  to  the  same  idea,  he 
does  not  speak  properly:  and  let  me  add,  that  unless  a  man's 
words  excite  the  same  ideas  in  the  hearer,  which  he  makes  them 
stand  for  in  speaking,  he  does  not  speak  intelligibly.  But  what- 
ever be  the  consequence  of  any  man's  using  of  words  differently, 
either  from  their  general  meaning,  or  the  particular  sense  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  addresses  them,  this  is  certain,  their  significa- 
tion, in  his  use  of  them,  is  limited  to  his  ideas,  and  they  can  be 
signs  of  nothing  else. 

CHAPTER  m. 

OF  GENERAL  TERMS. 

1.  The  areatest  part  of  words  general. — All  things  that  exist 
being  particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reasonable  that  words, 
whi<m  ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  should  be  so  too,  I  mean  in 
their  signification :  but  yet  we  find  the  quite  contrary.  The  far 
greatest  part  of  words,  that  make  all  languages,  are  general  terms : 
which  has  not  been  the  effect  of  neglect  or  chance,  but  of  reason 
and  necessity. 

2.  For  every  particular  thing  to  have  a  name  is  impossible. — First. 
It  is  impossible  that  every  particular  thing  shoula  have  a  distinct 
peculiar  name.  For  the  signification  and  use  of  words  depending 
on  &at  connexion  which  the  mind  makes  between  its  ideas  and  the 
sounds  it  uses  assigns  of  them,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  application  of 
names  to  things,  that  the  mind  should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the 
things,  and  retain  also  the  particular  name  that  belongs  to  every 
one,  with  its  peculiar  appropriation  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  capacity  to  firame  and  retain  distinct  ideas  of 
all  the  particular  things  we  meet  with :  every  bird  and  beast  men. 
saw,  every  tree  and  plant  that  affected  the  senses,  could  not  find  a 
place  in  the  most  capacious  understanding.    If  it  be  looked  on  aa 
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an  instance  of  a  prodigious  memory,  that  some  generals  have  been 
able  to  call  every  soldier  in  their  army  by  his  proper  name,  we  may 
easily  find  a  reason  why  men  have  never  attempted  to  give  names 
to  each  sheep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads; 
much  less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants  or  grain  of  sand  that  came  m 
their  way  by  a  peculiar  name. 

3.  And  useless, — Secondly.  If  it  were  possible,  it  would  yet  be 
useless,  because  it  would  not  serve  to  the  chief  end  of  language. 
Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  particular  things,  that  wodd 
not  serve  them  to  conununicate  their  thoughts.  Men  learn  names, 
and  use  them  in  talk  with  others,  only  uiat  they  may  be  under- 
stood: which  is  then  only  dobe  when,  by  use  or  consent,  the  somid 
I  make  by  the  or^ms  of  i^eech  excites,  in  another  uau's  mind  who 
hears  it,  the  idea  1  apply  it  to  in  mine  when  I  speak  it.  This  can- 
not be  done  by  names  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I  alone 
having  the  ideas  in  mv  mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be 
significant  or  intelligible  to  another  who  was  not  acquamted  with 
all  those  very  particular  things  which  had  fallen  under  my  notice. 

4.  Thirdly,  ^ut  yet  granting  this  also  feasible,  (which  I  think 
is  not,)  yet  a  distinct  name  for  every  particular  thing  would  not 
be  of  any  great  use  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge :  which, 
though  founded  in  partictdar  things,  enlarges  itself  oy  general 
views;  to  which  things  reduced  into  sorts  imder  general  names, 
are  properly  subservient.  These,  with  the  names  belonging  to 
them,  come  within  some  compass,  and  do  not  multiply  eyery 
moment  beyond  what  either  the  mind  can  contain,  or  use  requires. 
And  theren>re  in  these,  men  have  for  the  most  part  stopped :  but 
yet  not  so  as  to  hinder  themselves  from  distinguishing  particular 
things  by  appropriated  names,  where  convemence  demands  it. 
And  therefore  in  their  own  species,  which  they  have  most  to  do 
with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occasion  to  mention  particukr 
persons,  they  make  use  of  proper  names ;  and  there  distinct  indivi- 
duals have  distinct  denominations. 

5.  What  tilings  have  proper  names. — Besides  persons,  countries 
also,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  the  like  distinctions  of  place, 
have  usually  found  peculiar  names,  and  that  for  the  same  reason; 
they  being  such  as  men  have  often  an  occasion  to  mark  particu- 
larly, and,  as  it  were,  set  before  others  in  their  discourses  with  them. 
And  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  had  reason  to  mention  particular  horses 
as  often  as  we  have  to  mention  particular  men,  we  should 
have  proper  names  for  the  one  as  familiar  as  for  the  other;  and 
Bucephalus  would  be  a  word  as  much  in  use  as  Alexander.  And 
therefore  we  see  that  amongst  jockeys,  horses  have  their  pro- 
per names  to  be  known  and  distinguished  by,  as  commonly  as 
their  servants ;  because  amongst  them  there  is  often  occasion  to 
mention  this  or  that  particular  horse  when  he  is  out  of  sight. 

6.  How  general  words  are  made. — The  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  how  general  words  come  to  be  made.  For,  smce  all 
things  that  exist  are  only  particulars,  how  come  we  by  general 
terms,  or  where  find  we  those  general  natures  they  are  supposed 
to  stand  for?    Words  become  general  by  being  made  the  signs  of 
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general  Ideas:  and  ideas  become  general  by  separating  from  them 
the  circumstances  of  time,  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that  may 
determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  existence.  By  this  way 
of  abstraction  they  are  made  capable  of  representing  more  indivi* 
duals  than  one;  each  of  which,  having  in  it  a  conrormity  to  that 
abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that  sort. 

7.  But,  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  distinctly,  it  will  not  perhaps 
be  amiss  to  trace  our  notions  and  names  from  their  beginning,  and 
observe  by  what  degrees  we  proceed,  and  by  what  steps  we  enlarge 
our  ideas  from  our  first  infimcy.  There  is  nothing  more  evident 
than  that  the  ideas  of  the  persons  children  converse  with,  (to 
instance  in  them  alone,)  are,  like  the  persons  themselves,  only 
particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurse  and  the  mother  are  well 
framed  in  their  minds;  and,  like  pictures  of  them  there,  represent 
only  those  individuals.  The  names  they  first  gave  to  them  are 
confined  to  these  individuals;  and  the  names  of  "nurse"  and 
^^ mamma"  the  child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons. 
Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  has  made  them 
observe  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world,  that, 
m  some  common  agreements  of  shape  and  several  other  qualities, 
resemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  those  persons  they  have 
been  used  to,  they  frame  an  idea  which  they  find  those  many  par- 
ticulars do  partake  in;  and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the 
^me  "  man,'*  for  example.  And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general 
name,  and  a  general  idea.  Wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but 
only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James, 
Majy  and  Jane,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only 
what  is  common  to  them  all. 

8.  By  the  same  way  that  they  come  by  the  general  name  and 
idea  of  "  man,"  they  easily  advance  to  more  general  names  and 
notions.  For,  observing  that  several  things  that  differ  from  their 
idea  of  '^  man,"  and  cannot  therefore  be  comprehended  under  that 
name,^  have  yet  certain  qualities  wherein  they  affree  with  man,  by 
retaining  only  those  qualities,  and  uniting  them  mto  one  idea,  they 
have  again  another  and  a  more  general  idea;  to  which  having 
given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a  more  comprehensive  exten* 
Bion :  which  new  idea  is  made,  not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only, 
as  before,  by  leaving  out  the  shape  and  some  other  properties  sig- 
nified by  the  name  "  man,"  and  retaining  only  a  body,  with  life, 
sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  comprehended  under  the  name 
"animal." 

&•  General  natures  are  noting  but  abstract  ideas. — ^That  this  is 
the  way  whereby  men  first  formed  general  ideas,  and  general 
names  to  them,  I  think,  is  so  evident,  that  there  needs  no  other 
proof  of  it  but  the  considering  of  a  man's  self  or  others,  and  the 
ordinary  proceedings  of  their  minds  in  knowledge:,  and  he  that 
tmnks  general  natures  or  notions  are  any  thing  else  but  such 
5^tract  and  partial  ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taken  at  first 
from  particular  existences,  will,  I  fear,  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find 
them.  For,  let  any  one  reflect,  and  then  tell  me  wherein  does  his 
weaof  «man"  differ  from  that  of  "Peter"  and  "Paul,"  or  his 
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idea  of  ^ horse"  from  that  of  ^^ BucephaluSy"  but  in  the  leaving 
out  something  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individualy  and  retaining  so 
much  of  those  particular  comjdex  ideas  of  several  particular  exist- 
ences as  they  are  found  to  agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas  sig- 
nified by  the  names  ^^  man  "  and  ^^  horse/'  leaving  out  but  those 
particulars  wherein  they  differ^  and  retaining  only  those  wherein 
they  agree,  and  of  those  making  a  new  distinct  complex  idea,  and 
giving  the  name  ^'animal"  to  it,  one  has  a  more  general  tenn, 
that  comprehends,  with  man,  several  other  creatures.  Leave  oat 
of  the  idea  of  ^^  animal "  sense  and  spcmtaneous  motion,  and  the 
remaining  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  simple  ones 
of  ^^  body,  life,  and  nourishment,"  becomes  a  more  general  one 
under  the  more  comprehensive  term,  vivens.  And,  not  to  dwell 
longer  upon  this  particular  so  evident  in  itself,  by  the  same  way 
the  mind  proceeds  to  ^^body,"  ^^  substance,"  and  at  last  to  '^beuig/' 
^^  thing,"  and  such  universal  terms,  which  stand  for  any  of  our 
ideas  whatsoever.  To  conclude:  this  whdle  mystery  of  genera 
and  8pecie»j  which  make  such  a  noise  in  the  schools,  and  are,  with 
justice,  so  little  r^arded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  else  but  abstract 
ideas,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  with  names  annexed  to  them. 
In  all  which,  this  is  constai^t  and  unvariable,  that  every  more  gene- 
ral t^rm  stwds  for  such  an  idea  as  is  but  a  part  of  any  of  those 
contained  under  it. 

10.  Why  the  aenns  is  ordinarily  made  use  of  in  definitions, — ^This 
may  show  us  the  reason  why,  in  the  defining  of  words,  which  is 
nothing  but  declaring  their  si^ification,  we  make  use  €&  the 
genus,  or  next  general  word  that  comprehends  it.  Wliich  is 
not  out  of  necessity,  but  only  to  save  the  labour  of  enumerating 
the  several  simple  ideas  which  the  next  general  word  or  g^us 
stands  for;  or  perhaps  sometimes  the  shame  of  not  being  able  to 
do  it.  But  though  defining  by  genus  and  differentia^  (I  crave 
leaye  to  use  these  terms  of  art,  though  originally  Latin,  since  they 
most  properly  suit  those  notions  they  are  applied  to,)  I  say,  though 
defining  oy  the  genus  be  the  shortest  way,  yet,  I  think,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  the  best.  This  I  am  sure,  it  is  not  the  only, 
and  so  not  absolutely  necessary.  For,  definition  being  nothing 
but  making  another  understand  by  words  what  idea  the  term 
defined  stands  for,  a  definition  is  best  made  by  enumerating  those 
simple  ideas  that  are  combined  in  the  signification  of  the  term 
defined:  and  if  instead  of  such  an  enumeration  men  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  use  the  next  general  term,  it  has  not  been  out 
of  necessity  or  for  greater  clearness,  but  for  quickness  and  dis- 
patch sake.  For,  I  think,  that  to  one  who  desired  to  know  what 
idea  the  word  ^^  man "  stood  for;  if  it  should  be  said,  that  man 
was  a  solid  extended  substance,  having  life,  sense,  spontaneous 
motion,  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  I  doubt  not  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  ^^  man  "  would  be  as  weU  understood,  and  the  idea  it 
stands  for  be  at  least  as  clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  defio^ 
to  be  a  ^^ rational  animal;"  which,  by  the  several  definitions  of 
^'animal,"  vivens  and  corpus j  resolves  itself  into  those  enumerated 
ideas.    I  haye^  in  explaining  the  term  "  man,"  followed  here  the 
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ordmaiy  definition  of  the  schools :  whicfa,  though,  perhaps,  not 
the  most  exact,  yet  serves  well  enough  to  my  present  purpose. 
And  one  may,  in  this  instance,  see  what  gave  occasion  to  the  rule 
that  a  definition  must  consist  of  genits  and  differentia:  and  it 
suffices  to  show  us  the  little  necessity  there  is  of  sudi  a  rule,  or 
advantage  in  the  strict  observing  of  it.  For  definitions,  as  has  been 
8aid,  bemg  only  the  explaining  of  one  word  by  several  others,  so 
that  the  meaning  or  idea  it  stands  for  may  be  certainly  known ; 
languages  are  not  always  so  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
that  every  term  can  have  its  signification  exactly  and  dearly 
exjffessed  by  two  others.  Experience  sufficiently  satisfies  us  to 
the  c<mtrary;  or  else  those  who  have  made  this  nue  have  done  iQ, 
that  they  have  ^ven  us  so  few  definitions  conformable  to  it.  But 
of  definitions  more  in  the  next  chapter. 

11.  General  and  universal  are  creatures  of  the  understanding, — 
To  return  to  general  words :  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been  said,  that 
general  and  universal  belong  not  tq  the  real  existence  of  tlungs ; 
but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  understanding,  made 
by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  whether  words  or 
ideas.  Words  are  general,  as  has  been  said,  when  used  for  signs  of 
general  ideas,  and  so  are  appliqable  indifferently  to  many  particular 
things;  and  ideas  are  general  when  they  are  set  up  as  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  many  particular  things :  but  universality  belongs  not 
to  things  themselves,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their 
existence,  even  those  words  and  ideas  which  in  their  signification 
are  generaL  When  therefore  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals 
that  rest  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making,  their  general 
nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
understanding  of  signifying  or  representing  many  particulars. 
For  the  signification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a  rdlation  that  by 
the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.* 

12,  Abstract  ide€U  are  the  essences  of  the  genera  and  species. — 
The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  considered,  is,  what  kind  of  signifi- 
cation it  is  that  general  words  have.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  they 
do  not  signify  barely  one  particular  thing,  for  then  they  would  not 
be  general  terms,  but  proper  names;  so  on  the  other  side  it  is  as 
evident  they  do  not  signify  a  plurality;  for  "man"  and  "men" 
would  then  signify  the  same,  and  the  distinction  of  "  numbers  "  (as 
grammarians  call  them)  would  be  superfluous  and  useless.  That 
then  which  general  words  signify,  is  a  sort  of  things ;  and  each  of 
them  does  that  by  being  a  sign  of  an  abstract  idea  in  the  mind ;  to 
which  idea  as  things  existing  are  found  to  agree,  so  they  come  to 
be  ranked  under  that  name ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  be  of  that  sort. 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts,  or  (if  the 
Latin  word  pleases  better)  species  of  things,  are  nothing  else  but 
these  abstract  ideas.  For  the  having  the  essence  of  any  species 
being  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that  species,  and  the 
conf(»mity  to  the  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed  being 
that  which  gives  a  right  to  that  name,  the  having  the  essence,  ana 
the  having  that  conformity,  must  needs  be  the  same  thing :  since 

*  See  note  a4  the  end  of  this  ohapter,  p.  d02.-^£Dix.    . 
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to  be  of  any  species,  and  to  have  a  light  to  the  name  of  that  spe- 
cies, is  all  one.  As,  for  example :  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  spedes 
man,  and  to  have  right  to  the  name  ^  man,"  is  the  same  thbg. 
Again :  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  species  man,  and  have  the  essence 
of  a  man,  is  the  same  thing.  Now,  since  nothing  can  be  a  man, 
or  have  a  right  to  the  name  ^^man,"  but  what  has  a  conformity 
to  the  abstract  idea  the  name  ^^  man "  stands  for ;  nor  any  thing 
be  a  man,  or  haye  a  right  to  the  species  man,  but  what  has  the 
essence  of  that  species;  it  follows,  that  the  abstract  idea  for  which 
the  name  stands,  and  the  essence  of  the  species,  is  one  and  the 
same.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  essences  of 
the  sorts  of  thin^,  and  consequently  the  sorting  of  this,  is  the 
workmanship  of  tne  understanding  that  abstracts  and  makes  those 
general  ideas. 

13.  TTiey  are  the  workmanehip  of  ike  tmderetandmgy    hut  have 
their  faundatUm  in  the  similitude  of  tftings. — ^I  would  not  here  be 
thought  to  forget,  much  less  to  deny,  that  nature,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  things,  makes  several  of  them  alike:  there  is  nothing  more 
obvious,  especially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all  things  propa- 
gated by  seed,     fiut  yet,  I  think,  we  may  say,  the  sorting  of  them 
under  names  is  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding,  taking 
occasion,  from  the  similitude  it  observes  amongst  them,  to  make 
abstract  general  ideas,  and  set  them  up  in  the  mind  with  names 
annexed  to  them,  as  patterns  or  forms ;  for  in  that  sense  the  word 
**form"  has  a  very  proper  signification,  to  which  as  particular 
things  existing  are  found  to  agree,  so  they  come  to  be  of  that  ^)e- 
cies,  have  that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  that  claseia.     For, 
when  we  say,  ^^  This  is  a  man,  that  a  horse ;  this  justice^  that  cru- 
elty ;  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack ;"  what  do  we  else  but  rank  things 
under  different  specific  names,  as  agreeing  to  those  abstract  ideas 
of  which  we  have  made  those  names  the  signs  1    And  what  are  the 
essences  of  those  spedes  set  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  those 
abstract  ideas  in  the  mind  ;    which  are,  as  it  were,   the  bonds 
between  particular  things  that  exist,  and  the  names  they  are  to 
be  ranked  under  ?    And  when  general  names  have  any  connexion 
with  particular  beings,  these  abstract  ideas  are  the  medium  that 
unites  them:  so  that  the  essences  of  species,  as  distinguished  and 
denominated  by  us,  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  thing  but  those 
precise  abstract  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.     And  therefore  the 
supposed  real  essences  of  substances,  if  different  from  our  abstract 
ideas,  cannot  be  the  essences  of  the  species  we  rank  things  into. 
For  two  species  may  be  one  as  rationally  as  two  different  essences 
be  the  essence  of  one  species :  and  I  demand,  what  are  the  altera- 
tions may  or  may  not  be  in  a  horse  or  lead,  without  making  either 
of  them  to  be  of  another  species  ?    In  determining  the  i^^ecies  of 
things  by  our  abstract  ideas,  this  is  easy  to  resolve.    But  if  any  one 
will  regulate  himself  herein  by  supposed  real  essences,  he  mlly  I 
suppose,  be  at  a  loss:  and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when  any 
thmg  precisely  ceases  to  be  of  the  species  of  a  horse  or  lead. 

14.  Each  distinct  abstract  idea  is  a  distinct  essence. — ^Nor  wiH 
any  one  wonder  that  I  say,  these  essences,  or  abstract  ideas,  (which 
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are  the  measures  of  name,  and  the  boundaries  of  species,)  are  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding,  who  considers  that  at  least  the 
complex  ones  are  often,  in  several  men,  different  collections  of  sim- 
ple ideas:  and  therefore  that  is  covetousness  to  one  man,  which  is 
not  so  to  another.  Nay,  even  in  substances,  where  their  abstract 
ideas  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  things  themselves,  they  are  not 
constantly  the  same;  no,  not  in  that  species  which  is  most  familiar 
to  us,  and  with  which  we  have  the  most  intimate  acquaintance:  it 
having  been  more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the  foetus  bom  of 
a  woman  were  a  man,  even  so  fiir  as  that  it  hath  been  debated 
whether  it  were  or  were  not  to  be  nourished  and  baptized:  which 
could  not  be  if  the  abstract  idea  or  essence  to  which  the  name 
?man"  belonged  were  of  nature's  making,  and  were  not  the 
uncertain  and  various  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  the  imder- 
standing  puts  together,  and  then,  abstracting  it^  affixed  a  name  to 
it.  So  that  in  truth  every  distinct  abstract  idea  is  a  distinct 
essence:  and  the  names  that  stand  for  such  distinct  ideas,  are  the 
names  of  things  essentially  different.  Thus,  a  circle  is  as  essen- 
tially different  &om  an  oval  as  a  sheep  from  a  goat,  and  rain  is  as 
essentially  different  &om  snow  as  water  from  earth;  that  abstract 
idea  which  is  the  essence  of  one,  being  impossible  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  other*  And  thus  any  two  abstract  ideas,  that  in  any 
part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two  distinct  names  annexed  to 
them,  constitute  two  distinct  sorts,  or,  if  you  please,  apeciesy  as  essen-*> 
tiaUy  different  as  any  two  the  most  remote  or  opposite  in  the  world. 

15.  Real  and  nominal  essence. — But  since  the  essences  of  things 
are  thought,  by  some,  (and  not  without  reason,)  to  be  wholly  un- 
known; it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  several  significations 
of  the  word  "  essence." 

First,  Essence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  any  thing,  where- 
by it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal  (but  generally  in 
substances  imknown)  constitution  of  things,  whereon  their  discover- 
able qualities  depend,  mav  be  called  their  *^  essence."  This  is  the 
proper  original  signification  of  the  word,  as  is  evident  fix>m  the 
formation  of  it;  essentiay  in  its  primiury  notation,  signifying  properly 
^^  being."  And  in  this  sense  it  is  still  used  when  we  speak  of  the 
essence  of  particular  things  without  giving  them  any  name. 

Secondlv.  The  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools  having  been 
much  busied  about  ffenus  and  speciesy  the  word  ^^  essence "  has 
almost  lost  its  primary  signification;  and,  instead  of  the  real  con- 
stitution of  things,  has  been  almost  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial 
eonstitution  of  genus  and  species.  It  is  true,  there  is  ordinarily 
supposed  a  real  constitution  of  the  sorts  of  things:  and  it  is  past 
doubt  there  must  be  some  real  constitution,  on  which  any  collec- 
tion of  simple  ideas  co-existing  must  depend.  But  it  being  evi- 
dent that  things  are  ranked  under  names  into  sorts  or  species 
only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas  to  which  we  have 
annexed  those  names,  the  essence  of  each  genus  or  sort  comes  to 
be  nothing  but  that  abstract  idea^  which  the  general  or  ^^  sortal"  (if 
I  may  have  leave  so  to  call  it  firom  "  sort,"  as  I  do  "  general "  fix)m 
genus)  name  stands  fon    And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  that  which 
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the  word  ^^  esdence"  imports  in  its  most  £uni1iar  use.  These  two 
sorts  of  essences,  I  suppose,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  die 
^^  real,"  the  other  the  '^  nominal,"  essence. 

16.  Constant  connexum  between  the  name  and  nominal  easenee. — 
Between  the  nominal  essence  and  the  name  there  is  so  near  a 
connexion,  that  the  name  of  any  sort  of  things  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  particular  being  but  what  has  this  essence,  whereby  it  an- 
swers that  abstract  idea  whereof  that  namte  is  the  sign. 

17.  Supposition  that  species  are  distinguished  by  their  real 
essences^  useless, — Concermng  the  real  essences  of  corporeal  sub- 
stances, (to  mention  those  only,)  there  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  two 
opinions.  The  one  is  of  those  who,  using  the  word  ^^  esseoce  "  for 
they  know  not  what,  suppose  a  certain  niunber  of  those  essences, 
according  to  which  all  natural  things  are  made,  and  wherein  thejr 
do  exactly  every  one  of  them  partake,  and  so  become  of  tlus  or 
that  species.  The  other  and  more  rational  opinion  is  of  those  who 
look  on  all  natural  things  to  have  a  real  but  unknown  constitution 
of  th^  insensible  parts,  from  which  flow  those  sensible  qualities 
which  serve  us  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  according  as 
we  have  occasion  to  rank  them  into  sorts  under  common  denomi- 
nations. The  former  of  these  opinions,  which  supposes  these 
essences  as  a  certain  number  of  forms  or  moulds  wherein  all  natutal 
things  that  exist  are  cast  and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I  imagine, 
very  much  perplexed  the  knowledge  of  natural  things.  The  fre- 
quent productions  of  monsters,  in  all  the  species  of  animals,  and 
o£  changelings,  and  other  strange  issues  of  human  birth,  carry 
with  them  difficulties  not  possible  to  consist  with  this  hypothesiB: 
nnce  it  is  as  impossible  tlmt  two  things,  partaking  exactly  of  the 
same  real  essence,  should  have  different  properties,  as  that  two 
figures  partaking  of  the  same  real  essence  of  a  circle^  should  have 
different  properties.  But  were  there  no  other  reason  against  it, 
yet  the  supposition  of  essences  that  cannot  be  known,  and  the 
making  them  nevertheless  to  be  that  which  distinguishes  the  spe- 
cies of  things,  is  so  wholly  useless  and  unserviceable  to  any  part  of 
our  knowledge,  that  that  alone  were  sufficient  to  make  us  my  it  by, 
and  content  ourselves  with  such  essences  of  the  sorts  or  species  of 
things  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge:  which,  when 
seriously  considered,  will  be  found,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  nothing 
else  but  those  abstract  complex  ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed 
distinct  general  names. 

18.  Real  and  nominal  essence  iJie  same  in  simple  ideas  and  modeSf 
differeird  in  substances. — Essences  being  thus  distinguished  into 
nominal  and  real,  we  may  farther  observe,  that  in  the  species  of 
simple  ideas  and  modes,  they  are  always  the  same:  but  in  sub* 
stances,  always  quite  different.  Thus  a  figure  including  a  space 
between  three  lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essence  of  s 
triangle;  it  being  not  only  the  abstract  idea  to  which  the  genesfti 
name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  essentia^  or  ^^  beinff,"  of  the  thing 
itself,  that  foundation  from  which  aU  its  properties  flow,  and  to 
which  they  are  all  insepajrably  annexed.  But  it  is  &r  otherwise 
concerning  that  parcel  of  matter  which  makes  the  ring  on  mj 
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finger,  wherein  these  two  essences  are  apparently  different.  For 
it  is  the  real  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  depend 
all  those  properties  of  colour,  weight,  fusibility,  fixedness,  &c. 
which  makes  it  to  be  gold,  or  f^ves  it  a  right  to  that  name,  which 
is  therefore  its  nominal  essence;  »nce  nothing  can  be  called 
^^gold"  but  what  has  a  conformity  of  qualities  to  that  abstract 
complex  idea,  to  which  that  name  is  annexed.  But  this  distinction 
of  essences,  belonging  particulaiiy  to  substances,  we  shall,  when 
we  come  to  consider  their  names,  nave  an  occasion  to  treat  of  more 
My. 

19.  Essences  ingenerable  and  incorruptible. — That  such  abstract 
ideas  with  names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  are 
essences,  may  farther  appear  by  what  we  are  told  concerning 
essences;  yiz.  that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  incomrptible. 
Which  cannot  be  true  of  t^e  real  constitutions  of  things,  which 
be^n  and  perish  with  them.  All  things  that  exist,  besides  their 
Author,  are  all  liable  to  change;  especially  those  things  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked  into  bands,  under  distinct  names 
or  ensigns.  Thus  that  which  was  grass  to-day,  is  to-morrow  the 
flesh  of  a  sheep;  and,  within  few  days  afler,  becomes  part  of  a  man; 
in  all  which  and  the  like  changes,  it  is  evident  their  real  essence, 
i.  e.  that  constitution  whereon  the  properties  of  these  several  things 
depended,  is  destroyed,  and  perishes  with  them.  But  essences 
being  taken  for  ideas  established  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed 
to  them,  they  are  supposed  to  remain  steadily  the  same,  whatever 
mutations  the  particular  substances  are  liable  to.  For  whatever 
becomes  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  the  ideas  to  which  ^^man" 
and  ^^  horse  '^  are  annexed,  are  supposed  nevertheless  to  remain  in 
the  same;  and  so  the  essences  of  those  species  are  preserved  whole 
and  undestroyed,  whatever  changes  happen  to  any  or  all  of  the 
individuals  of  tihose  species.  By  this  means  the  essence  of  a  species 
rests  safe  and  entire,  without  the  existence  of  so  much  as  one  indi- 
vidual of  that  kind.  For  were  there  now  no  circle  existing  any 
where  in  the  world,  (as,  perhaps,  that  figure  exists  not  any  where 
exactly  marked  out,)  yet  the  idea  annexed  to  that  name  would  not 
cease  to  be  what  it  is;  nor  cease  to  be  as  a  pattern,  to  determine 
which  of  tlie  particular  figures  we  meet  with,  have,  or  have  not,  a 
right  to  tibke  name  ^^  circle,"  and  so  to  show  wliich  of  them,  by 
baling  that  essence,  was  of  that  species.  And  though  there  neith^ 
were  nor  had  been  in  nature  such  a  beast  as  an  unicorn,  nor  such  a 
&h  as  a  mermaid;  yet,  supposing  those  names  to  stand  for  complex 
abstract  ideas,  that  contained  no  mconsistency  in  them,  the  essence 
of  a  mermaid  is  as  intelligible  as  that  of  a  man;  and  the  idea  of 
an  unicorn,  as  certain,  steady,  and  permanent  as  that  of  a  horse. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
immutability  of  essences  proves  them  to  be  only  abstract  ideas, 
and  is  founded  on  the  relation  established  between  them,  and  cer- 
taia  sounds  as  signs  of  them;  and  will  always  be  true,  as  long  as 
the  sanae  name  can  have  the  same  signification. 

20.  Recapitulation. — To  conclude:  This  is  that  which  in  short  I 
would  say,  viz.  that  all  the  great  business-  of  genera  and  species^ 
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and  their  essences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this, — ^that  men  making 
abstract  ideas,  and  settling  them  in  their  minds,  with  names  an- 
nexed to  them,  do  thereby  enable  themselves  to  consider  things, 
and  discourse  of  them,  as  it  were,  in  bundles,  for  the  easier  and 
readier  improvement  and  communication  of  their  knowledge;  which 
would  advance  but  slowly,  were  their  words  and  thoughts  confined 
only  to  particulars. 

NOTE.— Page  297. 

AoAiNST  this  the  bishop  of  Worcester  objects,  and  our  author  answers* 
as  followeth:  "  However,^  saith  the  bishop,  **  the  abstracted  ideas  are  the 
work  of  the  mind,  yet  they  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  mind;  as  appears 
by  an  instance  produced  of  the  essence  of  the  sun  being  in  one  single  iDdi<* 
vidual:  in  which  case  it  is  granted,  that  the  idea  may  be  so  abstracted  that 
more  suns  might  agree  in  it»  and  it  is  as  much  a  sort  as  if  there  were  u 
many  suns  as  there  are  stars.  So  that  here  we  have  a  real  essence  sub* 
sisting  in  one  individual,  but  capable  of  being  multiplied  into  more,  and  the 
same  essence  remaining.  But  in  this  one  sun  there  is  a  real  essence,  and  not  a 
mere  nominal  or  abstracted  essence:  but  suppose  there  were  more  suns,  woald 
not  each  of  them  have  the  real  essence  of  the  sun?  For,  what  is  it  makes 
the  second  sun,  but  having  the  same  real  essence  with  the  first?  If  it  were 
but  a  nominal  essence,  then  the  second  would  have  nothing  but  the  name.'' 

"  This,  as  I  understand  it,"  replies  Mr.  Locke,  "  is  to  prove,  that  the 
abstract  general  essence  of  any  sort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation, v.g.  of  man  or  marigold,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  understandings 
which,  I  confess,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  Your  lordship's  proof  here 
brought  out  of  my  Essay  concerning  the  sun,  I  humbly  conceive,  wiU  not 
reach  it:  because  whatissaidthere  does  not  at  all  concern  the  real  but  nominal 
essence ;  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  idea  I  speak  of  there  is  a  complex 
idea:  but  we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  internal  constitution  orreal  essence 
of  the  sun.  Besides^  I  say  expressly,  that  our  distinguishing  substances  into 
species  by  names  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  essences.  So  that  the  sun 
being  one  of  these  substances,  I  cannot,  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lordship, 
be  supposed  to  mean  by  'essence  of  thesim,'the  real  essence  of  the  sun,  unless 
I  had  so  expressed.  But  all  this  argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your 
lordship  shall  have  explained  what  you  mean  by  these  words,  '  true  sun.' 
In  my  sense  of  them,  any  thing  will  be  a  true  sun  to  which  the  name  'snn' 
may  be  truly  and  properly  applied;  and  to  that  substance  or  thing  the  name 
*  sun'  may  be  truly  and  properly  applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  com- 
bination of  sensible  qualities  by  which  any  thing  else  that  is  called  'san'  is 
distinguished  frpm  other  substances,  i.  e.  by  the  nominal  essence;  and  thus 
our  sun  is  denominated  and  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star,  not  by  a  real 
essence  that  we  do  not  know,  (for  if  we  did,  it  is  possible  we  should  find  the 
real  essence  or  constitution  of  one  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  the  same  with  that 
of  our  Sim,)  but  by  a  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities  co-existing,  which, 
wherever  they  are  found,  '  make  a  true  sun/  And  thus  I  crave  leare  to 
answer  your  lordship's  question:  ^  For  what  is  it  makes  the  second  sun  to 
be  a  true  sun,  but  having  the  same  real  essence  with  the  first?  If  it  were 
but  a  nominal  essence,  then  the  second  would  have  nothing  but  the  name.' 

"I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  *  nominal  essence,'  it  would  have  some- 
thing besides  Hhe  name,' viz.  that  nominal  essence  which  is  sufficient  to  de- 
nominate it  truly  '  a  sun,'  or  to  make  it  be  ^  a  true  sun,*  though  we  know 

-    ^  In  his  First  Letter,,  p.  189,  ftc. 
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nothing  of  that  real  essence  whereon  that  nominal  one  depends.  Your  lordship 
will  then  argue,  that  that  'real  essence'  is  in  the  'second  sun,'  and  'makes 
the  second  sun/  I  grant  it,  when  '  the  second  sun'  comes  to  exist,  so  as 
to  be  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the  ideas  contained  in  our  complex  idea, 
i.  e.  in  our  'nominal  essence'  of  'a  sun.'  For  should  it  be  true  (as  is  now 
believed  by  astronomers)  that  the  real  essence  of  the  sun  were  in  any  of  the 
fixed  stars,  yet  such  a  star  could  not  for  that  be  by  us  called  'a  sun,'  whilst  it 
answers  not  our  complex  idea,  or  nominal  essence  of  a  sun.  But  how  &r 
that  will  prove,  that  the  essences  of  things,  as  they  are  knowable  by  us, 
have  a  reality  in  them  distinct  from  that  of  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind, 
which  are  merely  creatures  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  see;  and  we  shall  farther 
inquire  in  considering  your  lordship's  following  words:  'Therefore,'  say 
you,  'there  must  be  a  real  essence  in  every  individual  of  the  same  kind.' 
Yes,  and  I  beg  leave  of  your  lordship  to  say,  of  a  different  kind  too.  For 
that  alone  is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

"That  every  individual  substance  has  a  real,  internal,  individual  con- 
stitution, i.  e.  a  real  essence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  readily  grant. 
Upon  this  your  lordship  says,  'Peter,  James,  and  John  are  all  true  and 
real  men.'  Answer.  Without  doubt,  supposing  them  to  be  men,  they  are 
'true  and  real  men,'  i.  e.  supposing  the  name  of  that  species  belongs  to 
them.  And  so  three  bobaques  are  all  true  and  real  bobaques,  supposing 
the  name  of  that  species  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

"For  Ibeseech  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether,  in  your  way  of  arguing, 
by  naming  them  Peter,  James,  and  John,  names  ^miliar  to  us  as  appropri- 
ated to  individuals  of  the  species  man,  your  lordship  does  not  first  suppose 
them  men,  and  then  very  safely  ask,  whether  they  be  not  all  'true  and  real 
men?'  But  if  I  should  ask  your  lordship,  whether  Wewena,  Chuckery,  and 
Cousheda  were  true  and  real  men  or  no?  your  lordship  would  not  be  able  to 
tell  me  until,  I  having  pointed  out  to  your  lordship  the  individuals  called  by 
those  names,  your  lordship,  by  examining  whether  they  had  in  them  those 
sensible  qualities  which  your  lordship  has  combined  into  that  complex  idea 
to  which  you  give  the  specific  name  'man,'  determined  them  all  or  some  of 
them  to  be  of  the  species  which  you  call  'man,'  and  so  to  be  'true  and  real 
men;'  which  when  your  lordship  has  determined,  it  is  plain  you  did  it  by 
that  which  is  only  the  nominal  essence,  as  not  knowing  the  real  one.  But 
your  lordship  farther  asks,  'What  is  it  makes  Peter,  James,  and  John  real 
men?  Is  it  the  attributing  the  general  name,  to  them?  No,  certainly;  but 
that  the  true  and  real  essence  of  a  man  is  in  every  one  of  them.' 

"If,  when  your  lordship  asks,  'What  makes  them  men?'  your  lordship 
iised  ^e  word  'making'  in  the  proper  sensefor  the  efficient  cause,  and  in  that 
sense  it  were  true,  that  the  essence  of  a  man,  i.  e.  the  specific  essence  of  that 
species  made  a  man,  it  would  undoubtedly  follow  that  this  specific  essence 
l^ad  a  reality  beyond  that  of  being  only  a  general,  abstract  idea  in  the  mind. 
But  when  it  is  said,  that  it  is  'the  true  and  real  essence  of  a  man  in  every 
one  of  them  that  makes  Peter,  James,  and  John  true  and  real  men,'  the  true 
And  real  meaning  of  these  words  is  no  more  but  that  the  essence  of  that 
species, i.e.  the  properties  answering  the  complex,  abstract  idea  to  which  the 
specific  name  is  given,  being  found  in  them  that  makes  them  be  properly 
and  truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reason  why  they  are  called  men.  Your  lord- 
ship adds,  'And  we  must  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  we  are  that  they  are  men.' 

**How,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  are  we  certain  that  they  are  men,  but  only 
oy  our  senses  finding  those  properties  in  them  which  answers  the  abstract, 
complex  idea  which  is  in  our  minds  of  the  specific  idea,  to  which  we  have 
^^exed  the  specific  name  'man  ?'  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
what  your  lordship  says  in  the  next  words^  yiz.  'They  take  their  denomina* 
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tion  of  being  men  firom  that  common  nature  or  essence  which  is  in  them;' 
and  I  am  apt  to  think  these  words  will  not  hold  true  in  any  other  sense. 

^'  Your  lordship's  fourth  inference  begins  thus:  *  That  the  general  idea  is 
not  made  from  the  simple  ideas  bj  the  mere  act  of  the  mind  abstracting  from 
circumstances,  but  from  reason  and  consideration  of  the  nature  of  things.' 

'^I  thought,  my  lord,  that  'reason  and  consideration'  had  been  'acts  of 
the  mind,  mere  acts  of  the  mind,'  when  any  thing  was  done  by  them.  Tour 
lordship  gives  a  reason  for  it,  viz.  'For  when  we  see  sevend  indiyidualB 
that  have  the  same  powers  and  properties,  we  thence  infer,  that  there  must 
be  something  common  to  all,  which  makes  tliem  of  one  kind.' 

''I  grant  the  inference  to  be  true ;  bet  must  b^  leave  to  deny  that  this 

?roTe8)  that  the  general  idea  the  name  is  annexed  to  is  not  made  by  the  mind, 
have  said,  (and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordship  here  says,)  that  'the 
mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  only  follows  natare,  and 
puts  no  ideas  together  which  are  not  supposed  to  have  an  union  in  nature: 
nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  of  an  horse,  nor  the  colour 
of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of 
any  real  substances,  unless  lie  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras, 
and  his  discourse  with  unintelligible  words.  Men,  observing  certain  quali- 
ties always  joined  and  existing  together,  therein  copied  nature,  and  of  ideas 
so  united  made  their  complex  ones  of  substances,'  &c.*  Which  is  veiy 
little  different  from  what  your  lordship  here  says,  that  it  is  firom  our  ohser- 
vation  of  individuals  that  we  come  to  infer  that  'there  is  something  common 
to  them  all.'  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  general 
or  specific  idea  is  not  made  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind.  No,  says  jour 
lordship,  'there  is  something  c<mimon  to  them  all,  which  makes  them  of 
one  kind ;  and  if  the  difference  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them 
all  of  one  kind  must  not  be  a  nominal  but  real  essence.' 

"  This  may  be  some  objection  to  the  name  of  'nominal  essence ;'  but  is,  as 
I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing  designed  by  it.  There  is  an  internal 
constitution  of  things,  on  which  their  properties  depend.  This  your  lordship 
and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we  call  the '  real  essence.'  There  are  also  certain 
complex  ideas,  or  combinations  of  these  properties  in  men's  minds,  to  which 
they  commonly  annex  specific  names,  or  names  of  sorts  or  kinds  of  things. 
This,  Ibelieve,  your  lordshipdoes  notdeny.  These  complex  ideas,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  I  have  called  '  nominal  essences : '  how  properly,  I  will  not  dis- 
pute. But  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  a  better  name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to 
receive  it :  till  then  I  must,  to  express  myself,  use  this.  Now,  my  lord,  body, 
life,  and  the  power  of  reasoning  beingnot  the  real  essence  of  aman,  as  Ibeiieve 
your  lordship  will  agree,  will  your  lordship  say,  that  they  are  not  enough  to 
make  the  thing  wherein  they  are  found,  of  the  kind  called  'man,'  and  not  of 
thekindcalled' baboon,'  because  thedifierence  of  these  kinds  is  red  ?  If  this 
be  not  real  enough  to  make  the  thing  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another,  I  do  not 
see  how  aniviud  rAtumede  can  be  enough  really  to  distinguish  a  man  from  an 
horse ;  for  that  is  but  the  nominal,  not  real,  essence  of  that  kind  deseed  hy 
the  name  'man. '  And  yet,  I  suppose,  every  one  thinks  it  real  enough  to  make 
a  real  difference  between  that  and  other  kinds.  And  if  nothing  will  serve  the 
turn  to  make  things  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another  (which,  as  I  have  ^owed, 
signifies  no  more  but  ranking  of  them  under  different  specific  names)  hut 
their  real,  unknown  constitutions,  which  are  the  real  essences  we  are  spetudng 
of,  I  fear  it  would  be  a  longwhile  before  we  should  have  really  different  kinds 
of  substances,  or  distinct  names  for  them,  unless  we  could  distinguish  them  hr 
these  differences,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions.  For  I  think  it 
would  not  be  readily  answered  me,  if  I  should  demand,  wherein  lies  the  red 

.  *  Book  ilik  chap.  vi.  sect.  28,  29.        • 
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difference  in  the  internal  constitution  of  a  stag  from  that  of  a  buck,  which  are 
eachof  them  very  well  known  to  be  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other;  and  no- 
body questions  but  that  the  kinds  whereof  each  of  them  is,  are  really  different. 

'^Your  lordship  farther  says,  'And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upon 
the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes 
together  in  their  minds.'  I  confess,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
this,  because  I  do  not  know  what  these  *  complex  ideas  of  substances'  are, 
*  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.'  But  I  am 
apt  to  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  follow, 
which  are  these:  '  For,  let  them  mistake  in  their  complication  of  ideas, 
either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them ;  and  let 
their  ideas  be  what  they  please;  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  and  a  horse, 
and  a  tree,  are  just  what  they  were.' 

''The  mistake  I  spoke  of,  I  humbly  suppose, is  this:  That  things  are  here 
taken  to  be  distinguished  by  their  real  essences;  when,  by  the  very  way  of 
speakingof  them,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  already  distinguished  by  their  nomi- 
nal essences,  and  are  so  taken  to  be.  For,  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  does 
your  lordship  mean  when  you  say,  'The  real  essence  of  a  man,  and  a  horse, 
and  a  tree,'  but  that  there  are  such  kinds  already  set  out  by  the  signification 
of  these  names,  *man,  horse,  tree?*  And  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  is 
the  significationof  eachof  these  specific  names  but  the  complex  idea  it  stands 
for?  And  that  complex  idea  is  the  nominal  essence,  and  nothing  else.  So 
that,  taking  'man,'  as  your  lordship  does  here,  to  stand  for  a  kind  or  sort  of 
individuals,  allwhichagree  in  that  common,  complex  idea,  which  that  specific 
name  stands  for,  it  is  certain  that  the  real  essence  of  all  the  individuals,  com- 
prehended under  the  specific  name  *man,'  in  your  use  of  it,  would  be  just 
the  same,  let  others  leave  out  or  put  into  their  complex  idea  of '  man'  what 
they  please;  because  the  real  essence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idea, 
le.  those  properties  depend,  must  necessarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  same. 

"For,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  using  the  name  '  man'  in  this  place 
your  lordship  uses  it  for  that  complex  idea  which  is  in  your  lordship's  mind 
of  that  species.  So  that  your  lordship,  by  putting  it  for,  or  substituting  it  in 
the  place  of,  that  complex  idea  where  you  say  the  real  essence  of  it  is  just 
as  it  was,  or  the  very  same  it  was,  does  suppose  the  idea  it  stands  for  to  be 
steadily*  the  same.  For  if  I  change  the  signification  of  the  word  '  man,' 
whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  just  the  same  individuals  which  in  your 
lordship's  sense  it  does,  but  shut  out  some  of  those  that  to  your  lordship 
are  men  in  your  signification  of  the  word  '  man, '  or  take  in  others  to  which 
your  lordship  does  not  allow  the  name  '  man;'  I  do  not  think  you  will  say, 
that  the  real  essence  of  man,  in  both  these  senses,  is  the  same;  and  yet  your 
lordship  seems  to  say  so  when  you  say,  '  Let  men  mistake  in  the  compli- 
cation of  their  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  does  not 
belong  to  them;  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they  please  ;  the  real  essence 
of  the  individuals  comprehended  under  the  names  annexed  to  these  ideas 
will  be  the  same  : '  for  so,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  must  be  put,  to  make  out 
what  your  lordship  aims  at.  For  as  your  lordship  puts  it  by  the  name  of 
*  man,'  or  any  other  specific  name,  your  lordship  seems  to  me  to  suppose, 
that  that  name  stands  for,  and  not  for,  the  same  idea,  at  the  same  time. 
^  "  For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordship's  idea,  to  which  you  annex  the 
sign  'man,'  be  a  rational  animal;  let  another  man's  idea  be  a  rational  animal 
of  such  a  shape;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  such  a  size  and 
shape,  leaving  out  rationality;  let  a  fourth's  be  an  animal  with  a  body  of  such 
a  shape,  and  an  immaterial  substance,  with  a  power  of  reasoning;  let  a  fifth 
leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaterial  substance :  it  is  plain  every  one  of  these 
*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  fourth  edition  in  folio;  those  in  octavo  have  ideaUy, — ^Edit. 
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will  call  his  a  ^man'  as  well  as  your  lordship;  and  yet  it  is  as  plain  that 
'  man/  as  standing  for  all  these  distinct,  complex  ideas^  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  the  same  internal  constitution,  i.  e.  the  same  real  essence.  The  truth 
is,  every  distinct,  abstract  idea,  with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  real,  distinct 
kind,  whatever  the  real  essence  (which  we  know  not  of  any  of  them)  be. 

''  And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  next  words : 
'And  let  the  nominal  essences  differ  never  so  much,  the  real,  common 
essences  or  nature  of  the  several  kinds  are  not  at  all  altered  by  them:'  i.  e. 
That  our  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  constitutions  that  are  in 
things  that  exist,  there  is  nothing  more  certain*  But  yet  it  is  true,  that 
the  change  of  ideas  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does  alter  the  signi- 
fication of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kinds  which  by  these  names 
we  rank  and  sort  them  into.  Your  lordship  farther  adds,  'And  these  real 
essences  are  unchangeable,'  i.  e.  the  internal  constitutions  '  are  unchange- 
able.' Of  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  are  the '  internal  constituticma  un- 
changeable?'  Not  of  anything  that  exists,  but  of  God  alone ;  for  they  may  be 
changed  all  as  easily  by  that  hand  that  made  them,  as  the  internal  frame  of  a 
watch.  What,  then,  is  it  that  is  unchangeable?  The  internal  constitution 
or  real  essence  of  a  species;  which,  in  plain  English,  is  no  more  but  this: 
Whilst  the  same  specific  name,  v.  g.  of  'man,  horse,  or  tree,'  is  annexed  to  or 
made  the  sign  of  the  same  abstract,  complex  idea  under  which  I  rank  seve- 
ral individuals,  it  is  impossible  but  the  real  constitution  on  which  that  unal- 
tered, complex  idea  or  nominal  essence  depends,  must  be  the  same :  i.  e.  in 
other  words :  Where  we  find  all  the  same  properties,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
there  is  the  same  real,  internal  constitution  from  which  those  properties  flow. 

"But  your  lordship  proves  the  real  essences  to  be  unchangeable, 
because  God  makes  them,  in  these  following  words:  '  For  however  there 
may  happen  some  variety  in  individuals  by  particular  accidents,  yet  the 
essences  of  men,  and  horses,  and  trees  remain  always  the  same;  because 
they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
who  hath  made  several  sorts  of  beings.' 

''  It  is  true,  the  real  constitutions  or  essences  of  particular  things  exist- 
ing '  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  wiU  of  the  Creator;' 
but  their  being  ranked  into  sorts,  under  such  and  such  names,  does  depend, 
and  wholly  depend,  on  the  ideas  of  men." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 

1.  Names  of  simple  ideas^  modesj  and  substanoesj  have  each  same' 
thing  peculiar. — ^Thou^h  all  words,  aa  I  have  shown,  signify  nothing 
immediately  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  yet,  upon  a 
nearer  survey,  we  shall  find  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  mixed 
modes,  (under  which  I  comprise  relations  too,)  and  natural  sub- 
stances, have  each  of  them  something  peculiar,  and  different  firom 
the  other.     For  example : — 

2.  First  Names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances  intimate  real 
existence. — First.  The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances,  with 
the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind  which  they  immediately  signify, 
intimate  also  some  real  existence,  from  which  was  derived  their 
original  pattern.  But  the  names  of  mixed  modes  temainate  in  the 
idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead  not  the  thoughts  any  hxthsr^  as 
^^  9ball  see  more  at  large  in  the  follQwing  chapter. 
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8.  Secondly.  Names  of  simple  ideas  and  modes  signify  always  both 
real  and  nominal  essence. — Secondly.  The  names  of  simple  ideas 
and  modes  signify  always  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essence  of 
their  specieSi  But  the  names  of  natural  substances  signify  rarely, 
if  ever,  any  thing  but  barely  the  nominal  essences  of  those  species, 
as  we  shall  show  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  the  names  of  sub- 
stances in  particular. 

4.  Thirdly,  Names  of  simple  ideas  undefinable. — Thirdly.  The 
names  of  simple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  definitions ;  the  names 
of  all  complex  ideas  are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know,  hitherto  been 
taken  notice  of  by  any  body,  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not, 
capable  of  being  defined :  the  want  whereof  is  (as  I  am  apt  to 
think)  not  seldom  the  occasion  of  great  wrangling  and  obscurity  in 
men's  discourses,  whilst  some  demand  definitions  of  terms  that 
cannot  be  defined ;  and  others  think  they  ought  to  rest  satisfied  in 
an  explication  made  by  a  more  general  word  and  its  restriction, 
(or,  to  speak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a  genus  and  difference,)  when,  even 
after  such  definition  made  accorang  to  rule,  those  who  hear  it 
have  often  no  more  a  dear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
than  they  luwi  before.  This,  at  least,  I  think,  that  the  showing 
what  wo^s  are,  and  what  are  not,  capable  of  definitions,  ana 
wherein  consists  a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  besides  our  pre- 
sent purpose ;  and  perhaps  will  afford  so  much  fight  to  the  nature 
of  these  signs  and  our  ideas,  as  to  deserve  a  more  particular  con- 
sideration. 

5.  If  all  were  definable^  it  would  be  a  process  in  infinitum. — I 
will  not  here  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms  are  not  defin- 
able, firom  that  progress,  in  infinitum,  which  it  will  visibly  lead  us 
into  if  we  should  allow  that  all  names  could  be  defined.  For 
if  the  terms  of  one  definition  were  still  to  be  defined  by  another, 
where  at  last  should  we  stop?  But  I  shall,  firom  the  nature  of  our 
ideas,  and  the  signification  of  our  words,  show  why  some  names 
can,  and  others  cannot,  be  defined,  and  which  they  are. 

6.  What  a  definition  is. — I  think  it  is  agreed,  that  a  definition 
is  nothing  else  but  "  the  showing  the  meaning  of  one  word  by 
several  other  not  synonymous  terms."  The  meaning  of  words 
being  only  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for  by  him  that  uses 
them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  showed,  or  the  word  is 
defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is  made  the  sign  of  and 
annexed  to  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  is,  as  it  were,  represented 
or  set  before  the  view  of  another ;  and  thus  its  signification  ascer- 
tained. Tins  is  the  only  use  and  end  of  definitions ;  and  therefore 
the  only  measure  of  what  is  or  is  not  agood  definition. 

7.  Simple  ideas,  why  undefinable. — Tnis  being  premised,  I  say, 
that  "the  names  of  simple  ideas,"  and  those  only,  "are  incapable 
of  being  defined."  The  reason  whereof  is  this,  that  the  several 
terms  of  a  definition  signifying  several  ideas,  they  can  all  together 
by  no  means  represent  an  idea  which  has  no  composition  at  all : 
and  therefore  a  definition  (which  is  properly  nothing  but  the  show- 
ing the  meaning  of  one  word  by  several  others  not  signifying  each 
the  uane  thing)  can  in  the  names  of  simple  ideas  have  no  place* 
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8.  Instances:  motion, — The  not  observing  this  difference  in  our 
ideas  and  their  names,  has  produced  that  eminent  trifling  in  the 
Schools,  which  is  so  easy  to  be  observed  in  the  definitions  they 
give  us  of  some  few  of  these  simple  ideas.  For,  as  to  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  even  those  masters  of  definitions  were  fain  to  leave 
them  untouched,  merely  by  the  impossibility  they  found  in  it. 
What  more  exquisite  jargon  could  the  wit  of  jnan  invent  than  this 
definition  ? — "  The  act  of  a  being  in  power,  as  far  forth  as  in  power;" 
which  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to  whom  it  was  not  already 
known  by  its  famous  absurdity,  to  guess  what  word  it  could  ever 
be  supposed  to  be  the  explication  of.  If  Tully,  asking  a  Dutchman 
what  beweeginge  was,  should  have  received  this  explication  in  his 
own  language,  that  it  was  actus  entis  in  potentid  quatenus  in 
potentid;  I  ask  whether  any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby 
nave  understood  what  the  word  beweeginge  signified,  or  have  guessed 
what  idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  mind,  and  would  signify 
to  another,  when  he  used  that  sound  ? 

9.  Nor  have  the  modem  philosophers,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  off  the  jargon  of  the  Schools  and  speak  intelligibly,  much 
better  succeeded  in  defining  simple  ideas,  whether  by  explaining 
their  causes,  or  any  otherwise^  The  atomists,  who  define  motion 
to  be  "a  passage  from  one  place  4o  another;"  what  do  they  more 
than  put  one  synonymous  word  for  another  ?  For  what  is  "  passage" 
other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  asked  what  '^  passage"  was, 
how  would  they  better  define  it  than  by  "  motion  ?"  For  is  it  not  at 
least  as  proper  and  significant,  to  say,  ^^  Passage  is  a  motion  fix)m 
one  place  to  another,"  as  to  say,  "Motion  is  a  passage?"  &c.  This 
is  to  translate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  two  words  of 
the  same  signification  one  for  another ;  which,  when  one  is  better 
understood  than  the  other,  may  serve  to  discover  what  idea  the 
unknown  stands  for ;  but  is  very  far  from  a  definition,  unless  we 
will  say,  every  English  word  in  the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of 
the  Latin  word  it  answers,  and  that  "  motion"  is  a  definition  of 
motus.  Nor  will  the  successive  application  of  the  parts  of  the 
superficies  of  one  body  to  those  of  another,  which  the  Cartesians 
give  us,  prove  a  much  better  definition  of  motion,  when  well  ex- 
amined. 

10.  Light — "  The  act  of  perspicuous,  as  far  forth  as  perspicuous," 
is  another  peripatetic  definition  of  a  simple  idea ;  which,  though 
not  more  absurd  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet  betrays  its  useless- 
ness  and  insignificancy  more  plainly,  because  experience  will  easily 
convince  any  one  that  it  cannot  make  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  light"  (which  it  pretends  to  define)  at  all  understood  by  a  blind 
man :  but  the  definition  of  motion  appears  not  at  first  sight  so 
useless,  because  it  escapes  this  way  of  trial.  For,  this  simple  idea 
entering  by  the  touch  as  well  as  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  show  an 
example  of  any  one,  who  has  no  other  way  to  get  the  idea  of 
motion  but  barely  by  the  definition  of  that  name.  Those  who 
tell  us,  that  light  is  a  great  number  of  little  globules,  striking 
briskly  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  speak  more  intelligibly  than  the 
Schools:   but  yet  these  words,  ever  so  weU  understood^  would 
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make  the  idea  the  word  ^^  light"  stands  for,  no  more  known  to  a 
man  that  understands  it  not  before,  than  if  one  should  tell  him 
that  light  was  nothing  but  a  company  of  little  tennis-balk,  which 
fairies  ail  day  long  struck  with  rackets  against  some  men's  fore- 
heads,  whilst  they  passed  by  others.  For,  granting  this  explication 
of  the  thing  to  be  true ;  yet  the  idea  of  the  cause  of  light,  if  we 
had  it  ever  so  exact,  would  no  more  give  us  the  idea  of  light 
itself  as  it  is  such  a  particular  perception  in  us,  than  the  idea  of 
the  figure  and  motion  of  a  sharp  piece  of  steel  would  give  us  the 
idea  of  that  pain  which  it  is  able  to  cause  in  us.  For  the  cause  of 
uiy  sensation,  and  the  sensation  itself,  in  all  the  simple  ideas 
of  one  sense,  are  two  ideas ;  and  two  ideas  so  different  and  distant 
one  from  another,  that  no  two  can  be  more  so.  And  therefore 
should  Des  Cartes's  globules  strike  ever  so  long  on  the  retina  of 
a  man  who  was  blind  by  a  gutta  serena^  he  would  thereby  never 
have  any  idea  of  light,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  though  he 
understood  what  little  globules  were,  and  what  striking  on  another 
body  was,  ever  so  well.  And  therefore  the  Cartesians  very  well 
distinguish  between  that  light  which  is  the  cause  of  that  sensation 
in  us,  and  the  idea  which  is  produced  in  us  by  it,  and  is  that  which 
is  properly  light. 

11.  Simple  ideas  why  undefinahUj  farther  explained. — Simple 
ideas,  as  has  been  shown,  are  only  to  oe  got  by  those  impressions 
objects  themselves  make  on  our  minds  by  the  proper  inlets  ap- 
pointed to  each  sort.  K  they  are  not  received  this  way,  all  the 
words  in  the  world  made  use  of  to  explain  or  define  any  of  their 
names,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  it  stands  for. 
For,  words,  being  sounds,  can  produce  in  us  no  other  simple  ideas 
than  of  those  very  sounds ;  nor  excite  any  in  us  but  by  that 
voluntary  connexion  which  is  known  to  be  between  them  and 
those  simple  ideas  which  common  use  has  made  them  signs  of. 
He  that  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  try  if  any  words  can  give  him 
the  taste  of  a  pineapple,  and  make  him  have  the  true  idea  of  the 
relish  of  that  celebrated  delicious  fruit.  So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has 
a  resemblance  with  any  tastes  whereof  he  has  the  ideas  already  in 
his  memory,  imprinted  there  by  sensible  objects  not  strangers  to 
his  palate,  so  far  may  he  approach  that  resemblance  in  his  mind. 
But  this  is  not  giving  us  that  idea  by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in 
us  other  simple  ideas  by  their  known  names ;  which  will  be  still 
very  different  from  the  true  taste  of  that  fruit  itself.  In  light  and 
colours,  and  all  other  simple  ideas,  it  is  the  same  thing :  for  the 
signification  of  sounds  is  not  natural,  but  only  imposed  and  arbi- 
trary. And  no  definition  of  "  light,"  or  "  redness,"  is  more  fitted 
or  able  to  produce  either  of  those  ideas  in  us,  than  the  sound 
"light"  or  "red"  by  itself.  For  to  hope  to  produce  an  idea  of 
light  or  colour  by  a  sound,  however  formed,  is  to  expect  that 
pounds  should  be  visible,  or  colours  audible ;  and  to  make  the  ears 
do  the  office  of  all  the  other  senses.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  say, 
that  we  might  taste,  smell,  and  see  by  the  cjCts  :  a  sort  of  philo- 
sophy worthy  only  of  Sancho  Pan9a,  who  had  the  faculty  to 
see  Dulcinea  by  hearsay.     And  therefore  he  that  has  not  before 
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received  into  hie  mind,  hj  the  proper  inlet,  the  simple  idea  which 
any  word  stands  for,  can  never  come  to  know  the  signification  of 
that  word  by  any  other  words  or  sounds  whatsoever,  put  together 
according  to  any  rules  of  definition.  The  only  way  is,  by  applying 
to  his  senses  the  proper  object ;  and  so  producing  that  idea  m  him 
for  which  he  has  learned  the  name  already.  A  studious  blind  man^ 
who  had  miehtily  beat  his  head  about  visible  objects,  and  made  use 
of  the  explication  of  his  books  and  friends  to  understand  those 
names  of  light  and  colours  which  often  came  in  his  way,  braeged 
one  day,  that  he  now  understood  what  ^^  scarlet"  signified.  Upon 
which  his  friend  demanding,  what  scarlet  was?  tne  blind  man 
answered,  it  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Just  such  an 
understanding  of  the  name  of  any  other  simple  idea  will  he  have 
who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  definition,  or  other  words  made 
use  of  to  explain  it. 

12.  The  contrary  showed  in  complex  ideas  by  instances  of  a  statue 
and  rainbow. — The  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  complex  ideas^  which 
consisting  of  several  simple  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words,  stand- 
ing for  tne  several  ideas  that  make  that  composition,  to  imprint 
complex  ideas  in  the  mind  which  were  never  there  before,  and  so 
make  their  names  be  understood.  In  such  collections  of  ideas 
passing  under  one  name,  definition,  or  the  teaching  the  signifi- 
cation of  one  word  by  several  others,  has  place,  and  may  make  us 
imderstand  the  names  of  things  which  never  came  within  the  reach 
of  our  senses,  and  frame  ideas  suitable  to  those  in  other  men's 
minds,  when  they  use  those  names :  provided  that  none  of  the 
terms  of  the  definition  stand  for  any  such  simple  ideas  which  he  to 
whom  the  explication  is  made  has  never  yet  had  in  his  thought. 
Thus  the  word  ^^  statue"  may  be  explained  to  a  blind  man  by  ouier 
words,  when  ^^ picture"  cannot;  his  senses  having  given  lum  the 
idea  of  figure,  but  not  of  colours,  which  therefore  words  cannot 
excite  in  nim.  This  gained  the  prize  to  the  painter  against  the 
statuary  :  each  of  which  contending  for  the  excellency  of  his  art, 
and  the  statuary  bragging  that  his  was  to  be  preferred  because  it 
reached  farther,  and  even  those  who  had  lost  their  eyes  could  yet 
perceive  the  excellency  of  it ;  the  painter  agreed  to  refer  himself 
to  the  judgment  of  a  blind  man ;  who  being  brought  where  there 
was  a  statue  made  by  the  one  and  a  picture  drawn  by  the  other,  he 
was  first  led  to  the  statue,  in  which  he  traced  with  his  hands  all  the 
lineaments  of  the  face  and  body,  and  with  great  admiration 
applauded  the  skill  of  the  workman ;  but  being  led  to  the  picture, 
and  having  his  hands  laid  upon  it,  was  told,  that  now  he  touched 
the  head,  and  then  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  &c.  as  his  hand  moved 
over  the  parts  of  the  picture  on  the  cloth  without  finding  any  the 
least  distinction  :  whereupon  he  cried  out,  that  certainly  that  must 
needs  be  a  very  admirable  and  divine  piece  of  workmanship  which 
could  represent  to  them  all  those  parts  where  he  could  neither  feel 
nor  perceive  any  thing. 

13.  He  that  should  use  the  word  "  rainbow"  to  one  who  knew 
all  those  colours,  but  yet  had  never  seen  that  phenomenon,  would, 
by  enumerating  the  figure,  largeness,  position,  and  order  of  the 
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xjolours,  80  well  define  that  word  that  it  might  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. But  yet  that  definition,  how  exact  and  perfect  soever, 
would  never  make  a  blind  man  understand  it ;  because  several  of 
the  simple  ideas  that  make  that  complex  one  being  such  as  he 
never  received  by  sensation  and  experience,  no  words  are  able  to 
excite  them  in  his  mind. 

14.  The  names  of  complex  tdeaSy  when  to  be  made  intelligible  by 
vaords. — Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  showed,  can  only  be  got  by 
experience  from  those  objects  which  are  proper  to  produce  in  us 
those  perceptions.  When  by  this  means  we  have  our  minds  stored 
with  them,  and  know  the  names  for  them,  then  we  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  define,  and  by  definition  to  understand,  the  names  of  com- 
plex ideas  that  are  made  up  of  them.  But  when  any  term  stands 
for  a  simple  idea  that  a  man  has  never  yet  had  in  his  mind,  it  is 
impossible,  by  any  words,  to  make  known  its  meaning  to  him. 
When  any  term  stands  for  an  idea  a  man  is  acquainted  with,  but  is 
ignorant  that  that  term  is  the  sign  of  it,  there  another  name,  of  the 
same  idea  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  may  make  him  under- 
stand its  meaning.  But  in  no  case  whatsoever  is  any  name  of  any 
simple  idea  capable  of  a  definition. 

15.  PouriJily.  Names  of  simple  ideas  least  doubtful. — Fourthly. 
But  though  the  names  of  simple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of  defini- 
tion to  determine  their  signification,  yet  that  hinders  not  but  that 
they  are  generally  less  doubtful  and  uncertain  than  those  of  mixed 
modes  and  substances;  because  they  standing  only  for  one  simple 
perception,  men,  for  the  most  part,  easily  and  perfectly  agree  in 
their  signification,  and  there  is  little  room  for  mistake  and 
wrangling  about  their  meaning.  He  that  knows  once  that 
"  whiteness"  is  the  name  of  that  colour  he  has  observed  in  snow  or 
milk,  will  not  be  apt  to  misapply  that  word  as  long  as  he  retains 
that  idea ;  which,  when  he  has  quite  lost,  he  is  not  apt  to  mistake 
the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he  understands  it  not.  There  is 
neither  a  multiplicity  of  simple  ideas  to  be  put  together,  which 
makes  the  doubtfulness  in  the  names  of  mixed  modes ;  nor  a  sup- 
posed, but  an  unknown,  real  essence,  with  properties  depending 
thereon,  the  precise  number  whereof  are  also  unknown,  which 
makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names  of  substances.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  simple  ideas  the  whole  signification  of  the  name  is  known 
at  once,  and  consists  not  of  parts,  whereof  more  or  less  being  put 
in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  so  the  signification  of  its  name  be 
obscure  or  xmcertain. 

16.  Fifthly.  Simple  ideas  have  few  ascents  in  lined*  pnedica- 
mentali. — Fifthly.  This  farther  may  be  observed  concerning  simple 
ideas  and  their  names,  that  they  have  but  few  ascents  in  lined  prce- 
dicamentali^  (as  they  call  it,)  from  the  lowest  species  to  the  summum 
genus.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  lowest  species  being  but 
one  simple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  it,  that  so,  the  difference 
bemg  taken  away,  it  may  agree  with  some  other  thing  in  one  idea 
common  to  them  both;  which,  having  one  name,  is  the  genus  of 
the  other  two :  v.  g.  there  is  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  the  idea  of 
white  and  red  to  make  them  agree  in  one  common  appearance,  and 
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80  have  one  general  name;  as  rationality  being  left  out  of  the  com- 
plex idea  of  man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute^  in  the  more  general 
idea  and  name  of  ^^  animal."  And  therefore,  when,  to  avoid  unplea- 
sant enumerations,  men  would  comprehend  both  white  and  red, 
and  several  other  such  simple  ideas,  under  one  general  name ;  they 
have  been  fain  to  do  it  by  a  word  which  denotes  only  the  wav  they 
get  into  the  mind.  For  when  white,  red,  and  yellow  are  all  com- 
prehended under  the  genus  or  name  ^^  colour,"  it  signifies  no  more 
but  such  ideas  as  are  produced  in  the  mind  only  by  the  sight,  and 
have  entrance  only  through  the  eyes.  And  when  tney  would  frame 
yet  a  more  general  term,  to  comprehend  both  colours  and  souiids, 
and  the  like  simple  ideas,  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  signifies  all 
such  as  come  into  the  mind  only  by  one  sense :  and  so  the  general 
term  ^^  quality,"  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  comprehends  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  tangible  qualities,  with  distinction  fi-om 
extension,  number,  motion,  pleasure,  and  pain,  which  make  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas  by  more  senses  than 
one. 

17.  Sixthly.  Names  of  simple  ideas  stand  for  ideas  not  at  all 
arbitrary, — Sixthly.  The  names  of  simple  ideas,  substances,  and 
mixed  modes  have  also  this  difference,  that  those  of  mixed  modes 
stand  for  ideas  perfectly  arbitrary:  those  of  substances  are  not  per- 
fectly so,  but  refer  to  a  pattern,  though  with  some  latitude :  and 
those  of  simple  ideas  are  perfectly  taken  from  the  existence  of 
things,  and  are  not  arbitrary  at  all.  Which  what  difference  it 
makes  in  the  significations  of  their  names,  we  shall  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters. 

The  names  of  simple  modes  differ  little  from  those  of  simple 
ideas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  MIXED  MODES  AND  RELATIONS. 

1.  They  stand  for  abstract  ideas^  as  other  general  names. — The 
names  of  mixed  modes  being  general,  they  stand,  as  has  been 
shown,  for  sorts  or  species  of  things,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
essence.  The  essences  of  these  species  also,  as  has  been  showed,  are 
nothing  but  the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  to  which  the  name  is 
annexed.  Thus  far  the  names  and  essences  of  mixed  modes  have 
nothing  but  what  is  common  to  them  with  other  ideas :  but  if  we 
take  a  little  nearer  survey  of  them,  we  shall  find  that  they  have 
something  peculiar,  which,  perhaps,  may  deserve  our  attention. 

2.  First.  The  ideas  they  stand  for  are  made  by  the  understanding. 
— The^first  particularity  I  shall  observe  in  them  is,  that  the  abstract 
ideas,  or,  if  you  please,  the  essences  of  the  several  species  of  mixed 
modes,  are  made  by  the  understanding :  wherein  they  differ  from 
those  of  simple  ideas ;  in  which  sort  the  mind  has  no  power  to 
make  any  one,  but  only  receives  such  as  are  presented  to  it  by  the 
real  existence  of  things  operating  upon  it. 

3.  Secondly.   Made  arbitrarily^   and  without  patterns. — In  the 
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next  place^  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  not 
only  made  by  the  mind,  but  made  very  arbitrarily,  made  without 
patterns,  or  reference  to  any  real  existence ;  wherein  they  differ 
&om  those  of  substances,  which  carry  with  them  the  supposition  of 
some  real  being^firom  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  which  they  are 
conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  the  mind 
takes  a  liberty  not  to  follow  the  existence  of  things  exactly.  It 
unites  and  retains  certain  coUections  as  so  many  distinct  specific 
ideas ;  whilst  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature^  and  are  as  plainly 
suggested  by  outward  things,  pass  neglected  without  particular 
names  or  specifications.  Nor  does  the  mind,  in  these  of  mixed 
modes,  as  in  the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  examine  them  by  the 
real  existence  of  things,  or  verify  them  by  patterns  containing 
such  peculiar  compositions  in  nature.  To  ^ow  whether  his  idea 
of  adultery  or  incest  be  right,  will  a  man  seek  it  any  where 
amongst  things  existing  I  Or  is  it  true  because  any  one  has  been 
witness  to  such  an  action?  No:  but  it  suffices  here  that  men 
have  put  together  such  a  collection  into  one  complex  idea  that 
makes  the  archetype  and  specific  idea,  whether  ever  any  such  action 
were  committed  in  rerum  naiurdj  or  no. 

4.  How  this  is  done. — ^To  understand  this  aright,  we  must  con- 
sider wherein  this  making  of  these  complex  ideas  consists :  and 
that  is  not  in  the  making  any  new  idea,  but  putting  together  those 
which  the  mind  had  before.  Wherein  the  mind  does  these  three 
things :  First.  It  chooses  a  certain  number.  Secondly.  It  gives 
them  connexion,  and  makes  them  into  one  idea.  Thirdly.  It  ties 
them  together  by  a  name.  If  we  examine  how  the  mind  proceeds 
in  these,  and  what  liberty  it  takes  in  them,  we  shall  easily  observe 
how  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workman- 
ship of  the  mind,  and,  consequently,  that  the  species  themselves  are 
of  men's  making. 

5.  Evidently  arbitrary^  in  that  the  idea  is  often  before  the  existence. 
— ^Nobody  can  doubt  but  that  these  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are 
made  by  a  voluntary  collection  of  ideas  put  together  in  the  mind, 
independent  from  any  original  patterns  in  nature,  who  will  but 
reflect  that  this  sort  of  complex  ideas  may  be  made,  abstracted,  and 
have  names  given  them,  and  so  a  species  be  constituted,  before  any 
one  individual  of  that  species  ever  existed.  Who  can  doubt  but 
the  ideas  of  sacrilege  or  adultery  might  be  firamed  in  the  mind  of 
men,  and  have  names  given  them,  and  so  these  species  of  mixed 
modes  be  constituted,  before  either  of  them  was  ever  committed ; 
and  might  be  as  well  discoursed  of  and  reasoned  about,  and  as  cer- 
tain truths  discovered  of  them,  whilst  yet  they  had  no  being  but  in 
the  understanding,  as  well  as  now  that  they  have  but  too  fre- 
quently a  real  existence?  Whereby  it  is  plain,  how  much  the 
sorts  of  mixed  modes  are  the  creatures  of  the  understanding,  where 
they  have  a  being  as  subservient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and 
knowledge  as  when  they  really  exist :  and  we  cannot  doubt  but 
law-makers  have  often  made  laws  about  species  of  actions  which 
were  only  the  creatures  of  their  own  understandings ;  beings  that 
had  no  other  existence  but  in  their  own  minds.    And,  I  think^ 
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nobody  can  deny  but  that  tbe  resurrection  was  a  spedes  of  mixed 
modes  in  the  mind  before  it  really  existed. 

6.  Instances :  murder^  incest^  atahbmg. — To  see  how  arbitrarily 
these  essences  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  mind,  we  need  but 
take  a  view  of  almost  any  of  them.     A  litUe  looking  into  them  will 
satisfy  us,  that  it  is  the  mind  that  combines  several  scattered  inde* 
pendent  ideas  into  one  complex  one ;  and,  by  the  common  name 
it  gives  them,  makes  them  the  essence  of  a  certain  species,  without 
regulating  itself  by  any  connexion  they  have  in  nature.     For  what 
greater  connexion  in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man,  than  the  idea  of 
a  sheep,  with  killing,  that  this  is  made  a  particular  species  of  action, 
signified  bv  the  word  ^^ murder"  and  the  other  not?     Or  what 
union  is  there  in  nature  between  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  a 
fitther,  with  killings  than  that  of  a  son  or  neighbour ;  that  those 
are  combined  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  made  the  essence 
of  the  distinct  species  ^^  parricide,"  whilst  the  other  makes  no  dis- 
tinct species  at  all  ?     But  though  they  have  made  killing  a  man's 
father  or  mother  a  distinct  species  from  killing  his  son  or  daughter, 
yet,  in  some  other  cases,  son  and  daughter  are  taken  in  too,  as  well 
as  father  and  mother ;  and  they  are  all  equally  comprehended  in 
the  same  species,  as  in  that  of  ^^  incest."     Thus  the  mmd  in  mixed 
modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  complex  idea^i  such  as  it  finds  con- 
venient,  whilst  others,  that  have  altogether  as  much  union  in  natare, 
are  lefl  loose,  and  never  combined  into  one  idea,  because  they  have 
no  need  of  one  name.      It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  mind,  by  its 
free  choice,  gives  a  connexion  to  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which 
in  nature  have  no  more  tmion  with  one  another  than  others  that  it 
leaves  out :  why  else  is  the  part  of  the  weapon  the  beginning  of  the 
wound  is  made  with,  taken  notice  of  to  make  the  distinct  species 
called  ''  stabbing,"  and  the  figure  and  matter  of  the  weapon  leflt 
out  ?     I  do  not  say^  this  is  done  without  reason,  as  we  ahall  see 
more  by  and  by ;  but  this  I  say,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends;  and  that  therefore  these  spe- 
cies of  mixed  modes  are  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding : 
and  there  is  notluDg  more  evident  than  that,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  framing  these  ideas,  the  mind  searches  not  its  pattenui  in 
nature,  nor  refers  the  ideas  it  makes  to  the  real  existence  of 
things ;  but  puts  such  together  as  may  best  serve  its  own  pmposes, 
without  tying  itself  to  a  precise  imitation  of  any  thing  that  really 
exists. 

7.  But  still  subservient  to  the  end  of  language, — ^But  thoadi 
these  complex  ideas,  or  essences  of  mixed  modes,  dei>end  on  the 
mind,  and  are  made  by  it  with  great  liberty;  yet  t^ey  are  not 
made  at  random,  and  jumbled  together  without  any  reason  at  all. 
Though  these  complex  ideas  be  not  always  copied  from  nature,  yet 
they  are  always  suited  to  the  end  for  which  abstract  ideas  are 
made :  and  though  they  be  combinations  made  of  ideas,  that  are 
loose  enough,  and  have  as  little  union  in  themselves,  as  serenJ 
other,  to  which  the  mind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  comlnnee 
them  into  one  idea ;  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience 
of  communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  language*    The  006 
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of  language  is^  by  short  Bounds^  to  signify  with  ease  and  dispatch 
general  conceptions;  wherein  not  only  abundance  of  particulars 
may  be  contained^  but  also  a  great  variety  of  independent  ideas 
collected  into  one  complex  one.  In  the  making  therefore  of  the 
species  of  mixed  modes,  men  have  had  regard  only  to  such  com- 
binations as  they  had  occasion  to  mention  one  to  another.  Those 
they  have  combined  into  distinct  complex  ideas,  and  given  names 
to;  whilst  others  that  in  nature  have  as  near  a  union,  are  left  loose 
and  unregarded.  For,  to  go  no  farther  than  human  actions  them- 
selves: if  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all  the  varieties 
might  be  observed  in  them,  the  number  must  be  infinite,  and  the 
memory  confounded  with  the  plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to 
little  purpose.  It  su£Sces  that  men  make  and  name  so  many 
complex  ideas  of  these  mixed  modes,  as  they  find  they  have  occa- 
sion to  have  names  for  in  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  their  affairs* 
If  they  join  to  the  idea  of  killing,  the  idea  of  father  or  mother,  and 
so  make  a  distinct  species  from  killing  a  man's  son  or  neighbour, 
it  is  because  of  the  different  heinousness  of  the  crime,  and  the 
distmct  punishment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a  man's  father  and 
mother,  different  firom  what  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  murder 
of  a  son  or  neighbour;  and  tberefore  they  find  it  necessary  to 
mention  it  by  a  distinct  name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that 
distinct  combination.  But  though  the  ideas  of  mother  and  daughter 
are  so  differently  treated,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  killing,  that 
the  one  is  joined  with  it  to  make  a  distinct  abstract  idea  with  a 
name,  and  so  a  distinct  species,  and  the  other  not;  yet  in  respect 
of  carnal  knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in  under  incest;  and 
that  still  for  the  same  convenience  of  expressing  under  one  name, 
and  reckoning  of  one  species,  such  unclean  mixtures  as  have  a 
peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others;  and  this  to  avoid  circumlocutions 
and  tedious  descriptions. 

8.  Whereof  the  inbranslatahle  words  of  divers  Umguages  are  a 
proof — A  moderate  skill  in  different  languages  wiU  easily  satisfy 
one  of  the  truth  of  this;  it  being  so  obvious  to  observe  great  store 
of  words  in  one  language,  which  have  not  any  that  answer  them 
in  another:  which  plainly  shows,  that  those  of  one  country,  by 
their  customs  and  manner  of  life,  have  found  occasion  to  make 
several  complex  ideas,  and  give  names  to  them,  which  others  never 
collected  into  specific  ideas.  This  could  not  have  happened,  if 
these  species  were  the  steady  workmanship  of  nature;  and  not 
collections  made  and  abstracted  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  communication.  The  terms  of  our  law, 
which  are  not  empty  sounds,  will  hardly  find  words  that  answer 
them  in  the  Spanish  or  Italian,  no  scanty  languages;  much  less,  I 
think,  could  any  one  translate  them  into  the  Caribbee  or  Westoe 
tongues:  and  the  versura  of  the  Romans,  or  corban  of  the  Jews, 
have  no  words  in  other  languages  to  answer  them:  the  reason 
whereof  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said.  Nay,  if  we  will  look  a 
little  more  nearly  into  this  matter,  and  exactly  compare  different 
languages,  we  shall  find,  that  though  they  have  words  which,  in 
translations  and  dictionaries,  are  supposed  to  answer  one  another; 
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yet  there  is  scarce  one  of  ten,  amongst  the  names  of  complex  ideas, 
especially  of  mixed  modes,  that  stands  for  the  same  precise  idea 
which  the  word  does  that  in  dictionaries  it  is  rendered  by.  There 
are  no  ideas  more  common,  and  less  compounded,  than  the  mea- 
sures of  time,  extension,  and  weight,  and  the  Latin  names  horoy 
peSy  libra,  are,  without  difficulty,  rendered  by  the  English  names, 
"hour,"  "foot,"  and  "pound:"  but  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  the  ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to  these  Latin  names 
were  very  iar  different  from  those  which  an  Englishman  expresses 
by  those  English  ones.  And  if  either  of  these  should  make  use  of 
the  measures  that  those  of  the  other  language  designed  by  tkeir 
names,  he  would  be  quite  out  in  his  account.  These  are  too 
sensible  proofs  to  be  doubted ;  and  we  shall  find  this  much  more 
so  in  the  names  of  more  abstract  and  compounded  ideas;  such  as 
are  the  greatest  part  of  those  which  make  up  moral  discourses: 
whose  names  when  men  come  curiously  to  compare  with  those 
they  are  translated  into  in  other  languages,  they  will  find  very  few 
of  them  exactly  to  correspond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  signifi- 
cations. 

9.  This  shows  species  to  be  made  for  communication^ — The  reason 
why  I  take  so  particular  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  be  mis- 
taken about  genera  and  species,  and  their  essences,  as  if  they 
were  things  regularly  and  constantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a 
real  existence  m  thmgs;  when  they  appear,  upon  a  more  wary 
survey,  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  artifice  of  the  understanding,  for 
the  easier  signifying  such  collections  of  ideas  as  it  should  oflen 
have  occasion  to  communicate  by  one  general  term;  under  which, 
divers  particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abstract  idea, 
might  be  comprehended.  And  if  the  doubtful  signification  of  the 
word  "  species  "  may  make  it  sound  harsh  to  some  that  I  say,  that 
"  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  understanding; "  yet, 
I  think,  it  can  by  nobody  be  denied,  that  it  is  the  mind  makes  those 
abstract  complex  ideas  to  which  specific  names  are  given.  And 
if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind  makes  the  patterns  for  sorting 
and  naming  of  things,  I  leave  it  to  be  considered  who  makes  the 
boundaries  of  the  sort  or  species;  since  with  me  "  species "  and 
"  sort "  have  no  other  difference  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  English 
idiom. 

10.  In  mixed  modes  it  is  the  name  that  ties  the  combination  to- 
gether, and  makes  it  a  species. — The  near  relation  that  there  is 
between  species,  essences,  and  their  general  name,  at  least  in 
mixed  modes,  will  farther  appear  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  the 
name  that  seems  to  preserve  those  essences,  and  give  them  their 
lasting  duration.  For  the  connexion  between  the  loose  parts  of 
those  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the  mind,  this  union,  which 
has  no  particular  foundation  in  nature,  would  cease  again,  were 
there  not  something  that  did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep 
the  parts  from  scattering.  Though,  therefore,  it  be  the  mind  that 
makes  the  collection,  it  is  the  name  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  knot 
that  ties  them  fast  together.  What  a  vast  variety  of  different 
ideas  does  the  word  triumphus  hold  together,  and  deliver  to  us  as 
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one  species!  Had  this  name  been  never  made,  or  quite  lost,  we 
might,  no  doubt,  have  had  descriptions  of  what  passed  in  that 
solemnity;  but  yet,  I  think,  that  wnich  holds  those  different  parts 
together  in  the  imity  of  one  complex  idea,  is  that  very  word 
annexed  to  it:  without  which  the  several  parts  of  that  would  no 
more  be  thought  to  make  one  thing  than  any  other  show,  which, 
having  never  been  made  but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one 
complex  idea  under  one  denomination.  How  much  therefore,  in 
mixed  modes,  the  unity  necessary  to  any  essence  depends  on  the 
mind,  and  how  much  the  continuation  and  fixing  of  that  unity 
depends  on  the  name  in  common  use  annexed  to  it,  I  leave  to  be 
considered  by  those  who  look  upon  essences  and  species  as  real 
established  things  in  nature. 

11.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find  that  men,  speaking  of  mixed  modes, 
seldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for  species  of  them,  but  such  as 
are  set  out  by  name:  because  they  being  of  man's  making  only  in 
order  to  naming,  no  such  species  are  taken  notice  of,  or  supposed 
to  be,  unless  a  name  be  joined  to  it,  as  the  sign  of  man's  naving 
combined  into  one  idea  several  loose  ones;  and  by  that  name 
giving  a  lasting  union  to  the  parts,  which  would  otherwise  cease  to 
have  any,  as  soon  as  the  mind  laid  by  that  abstract  idea,  and 
ceased  actually  to  think  on  it.  But  when  a  name  is  once  annexed 
to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  complex  idea  have  a  settled  and 
permanent  union;  then  is  the  essence,  as  it  were,  established,  and 
the  species  looked  on  as  complete.  For  to  what  purpose  should 
the  memory  charge  itself  with  such  compositions,  unless  it  were  by 
ahstraction  to  make  them  general?  Aiid  to  what  purpose  make 
them  general,  unless  it  were  that  they  might  have  general  names 
for  the  convenience  of  discourse  and  communication?  Thus  we 
see  that  killing  a  man  with  a  sword,  or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  on  as 
^0  distinct  species  of  action:  but  if  the  point  of  the  sword  first 
enter  the  body,  it  passes  for  a  distinct  species,  where  it  has  a 
distinct  name,  as  in  England,  in  whose  language  it  is  called  "  stab- 
bing: "  but  in  another  country,  where  it  has  not  happened  to  be 
specified  under  a  peculiar  name,  it  passes  not  for  a  distmct  species. 
But  in  the  species  of  corporeal  substances,  though  it  be  the  mind 
that  makes  the  nominal  essence:  yet  since  those  ideas,  which  are 
combined  in  it,  are  supposed  to  have  an  union  in  nature,  whether 
the  mmd  joins  them  or  no,  therefore  those  are  looked  on  as  distinct 
species,  without  any  operation  of  the  mind  either  abstracting  or 
P^^g  a  name  to  that  complex  idea. 

12.  P07.  the .  originaU  of  mixed  modes  we  look  no  farther  than 
"^  mindj  which  also  shows  them  to  be  Uie  workmanship  of  the  under" 
Ending, — Conformable  also  to  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes,  that  thev  are  the  creatures 
<>f  the  understanding  rather  than  the  works  of  nature:  conform- 
able, I  say,  to  this,  we  find  that  their  names  lead  our  thoughts  to 
the  mind,  and  no  fiirther.  When  we  speak  of  justice  or  grati- 
tude, we  firame  to  ourselves  no  imagination  of  any  thing  existing, 
^ch  we  would  conceive;  but  our  thoughts  terminate  in  the 
abstract  ideas  of  those  virtues,  and  look  no  farther;  as  they  doy 
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when  we  speak  of  a  horse  or  iron,  whose  spedfic  ideas  we  consider 
not  as  barely  in  the  mind^  but  as  in  things  themselves,  which 
afford  the  original  patterns  of  those  ideas.  But  in  mixed  modes, 
at  least  the  most  considerable  parts  of  them^  which  are  moral 
beings,  we  consider  the  original  patterns  as  being  in  the  mind; 
and  to  those  we  refer  for  the  distinguishing  of  particular  beings 
under  names.  And  hence  I  think  it  is,  that  these  essences  of  the 
species  of  mixed  modes  are  by  a  more  particular  name  called 
<' notions;"  as  by  a  peculiar  right  appertaining  to  the  under- 
standing. 

13.  Their  being  made  by  tlte  understanding  without  pattemSf 
$haw8  the  reason  why  they  are  so  eomjpcunded* — ^Hence  likewise  we 
may  learn,  why  the  complex  ideas  oi  mixed  modes  are  commonly 
more  compounded  and  decompounded  than  liiose  of  natural  sub- 
stances. Because  they  being  the  workmanship  of  the  undenfcand- 
ing  pursuing  only  its  own  ends,  and  the  conveniency  of  expresraig 
in  snort  those  ideas  it  would  make  known  to  another,  does  with 
great  liberty  unite  often  into  one  abstract  idea  things  that  in  their 
nature  have  no  coherence;  and  so  under  one  term  bundle  together 
a  great  variety  of  compounded  and  decompounded  ideas.  Thus  the 
name  of  ''  procession,"  what  a  great  mixture  of  indep^ident  ideas 
of  persons,  habits,  tapers,  orders,  motions,  sounds,  does  it  contain 
in  that  com^dex  one,  which  the  mind  of  main  has  arbitrarily  put 
together  to  express  by  that  one  name  I  Whereas  the  comj^ 
ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances  are  usually  made  up  of  only  a  small 
number  of  simple  ones ;  and  in  the  species  of  animals,  these  two, 
viz.  shape  and  voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  essence. 

14.  Names  of  mixed  modes  stand  always  for  their  real  essences. 
— ^Another  thing  we  may  observe  from  what  has  been  said,  is, 
that  the  names  of  mixed,  modes  always  signify  (when  they  have 
any  determined  signification)  the  real  essences  of  their  species. 
For,  these  abstract  ideas  being  the  workmanship  of  the  mind,  and 
not  referred  to  the  real  existoice  of  things,  there  is  no  supposition 
of  any  thing  more  signified  by  that  name  but  barely  that  complex 
idea  the  mmd  itself  has  formed,  which  is  all  it  would  have  ex- 
pressed by  it ;  and  is  that  on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  species 
depend,  and  frcHn  which  alone  they  all  flow:  and  so  in  these  the 
real  and  ncmiinal  essence  is  the  same ;  which  of  what  concernment 
it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  g^iecal  truth,  we  shaU  see  here- 
after. 

15.  Why  their  names  are  usually  got  before  their  ideae^ — Hiis 
also  may  show  us  the  reason,  why  tor  the  most  part  ihe  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  got  before  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  peifectly 
known.    Because,  there  being  no  species  of  these  ordinarily  taken 
notice  of  but  what  have  names,  and  those  species^  or  rather  their 
essences,  being  abstract  complex  ideas  made  arbstrarily  by  the 
mind,  it  is  convenient^  if  not  necessary,  to  know  the  names  befivQ 
one  endeavour  to  frame  these  complex  ideas:  imless  a  man  wiU 
fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  aostract  complex  ideas,  wbiek 
others  having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  but  to  lay 
by  and  forget  again.   I  confess,,  that^in  the  beginning  of  langnagg»y 
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it  was  necessary  to  have  the  idea  before  one  gave  it  the  name: 
and  so  it  is  still,  where,  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one  also,  by 

E'ving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word.  But  this  concerns  not 
nguages  made,  which  have  generally  pretty  well  provided  for 
ideas  which  men  have  frequent  occasion  to  have  and  communicate: 
and  in  such,  I  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that 
children  learn  the  names  of  mixed  modes  before  they  have  their 
ideas!  What  one  of  a  thousand  ever  frames  the  abstract  idea  of 
glory  and  ambition  before  he  has  heard  the  names  of  them?  In 
simple  ideas  and  substances,  I  grant,  it  is  otherwise;  which  being 
such  ideas  as  have  a  real  existence  and  union  in  natinre,  the  ideas 
or  names  are  got  one  before  the  other,  as  it  happens. 

16.  Season  of  vny  being  so  large  on  this  subject — What  has  been 
said  here  of  mixed  modes  is  with  very  little  difference  applicable 
also  to  relations;  which,  since  every  man  himself  may  observe,  I 
may  spare  myself  the  pains  to  enlarge  on:  especially  since  what  I 
have  here  said  concerning  words  in  this  third  book,  will  possibly 
be  thought  by  some  to  be  much  more  than  what  so  slight  a  subject 
required.  I  allow,  it  might  be  brought  into  a  narrower  compass : 
but  I  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appears 
to  me  new,  aiid  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (I  am  sure  it  is  one  I 
thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write^)  that  by  searching  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  side,  some  part  or  other  might 
meet  with  every  one's  thoughts,  and  give  occasion  to  the  most 
averse  or  negligent  to  reflect  on  a  general  miscarriage;  which, 
though  of  great  consequence,  is  little  taken  notice  of.  When  it  is 
considered  what  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  how  much 
all  sorts  of  knowledge,  discourse,  and  conversation  are  pestered 
ftud  disordered  by  the  careless  and  confused  use  and  application  of 
words,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  worth  while  thoroughly  to  lay 
it  open.  And  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  have  dwelt  long  on  an 
argument  which  I  think  therefore  needs  to  be  inculcated;  because 
the  faults  men  are  usually  guilty  of  in  this  kind  are  not  only  the 
greatest  hinderances  of  true  knowledge,  but  are  so  well  thought 
of  as  to  pass  for  it.  Men  would  often  see  what  a  small  pittance  of 
reason  and  truth,  or  possibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  those 
huffing  opinions  they  are  swelled  with,  if  they  would  but  look 
beyond  fashionable  sounds,  and  observe  what  ideas  are  or  are  not 
comprehended  under  those  words  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at 
all  points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  lay  about  them.  I 
shall  imagine  I  have  done  some  service  to  truth,  peace,  and  leam- 
uig,  if,  by  any  enlargement  on  this  subject,  I  can  make  men  reflect 
on  their  own  use  of  language ;  and  give  them  reason  to  suspect, 
that  since  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it  may  also  be  possible  for  them, 
to  have  sometimes  very  good  and  approved  words  in  their  mouths 
aud  writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little,  or  no  signification;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  them  to  be  wary  herein  them- 
selves, and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them  examined  by  others. 
With  this  design  therefore,  I  shall  go  on  with  what  I  have  fiurther 
to  say  ooncermng  this  matter. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  SUBSTANCES. 

1.  Tlie  common  names  of  substances  stand  for  sorts. — The  com- 
mon names  of  substances^  as  well  as  other  general  terms,  stand  for 
sorts:  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  being  made  signs  of  such  com- 
plex ideas,  wherein  several  particular  substances  do  or  might  agree, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  are  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one 
common  conception,  and  be  signified  by  one  name.  I  say,  ^^do  or 
might  agree:'*  for  though  there  be  but  one  sun  existing  in  the 
world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abstracted,  so  that  more  substances 
(if  there  were  several)  might  each  agree  in  it;  it  is  as  much  a  sort 
as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  are  stars.  They  want  not 
their  reasons  who  think  there  are,  and  that  each  fixed  star  would 
answer  the  idea  the  name  ^^sun"  stands  for,  to  one  who  were 
placed  in  a  due  distance;  which,  by  the  way,  may  show  us  how 
much  the  sorts,  or,  if  you  please,  genera  and  species^  of  things  (for 
those  Latin  terms  signify  to  me  no  more  than  the  English  word 
^^sort")  depend  on  such  coUections  of  ideas  as  men  have  made,  and 
not  on  the  real  nature  of  things :  since  it  is  not  impossible  but  that, 
in  propriety  of  speech,  that  might  be  a  sim  to  one  which  is  a  star  to 
another. 

2.  The  essence  of  each  sort  is  Hie  abstract  idea, — The  measure 
and  boundary  of  each  sort  or  species  whereby  it  is  constituted  that 
particular  sort,  and  distinguished  from  others,  is  that  we  call  its 
"  essence,"  which  is  nothing  but  that  abstract  idea  to  which  the 
name  is  annexed :  so  that  every  thing  contained  in  that  idea  is 
essential  to  that  sort.  This,  though  it  oe  all  the  essence  of  natural 
substances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we  distinguish  them  into 
sorts ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  name,  the  ^'  nominal  essence,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  real  constitution  of  substances  upon  which 
depends  this  nominal  essence,  and  all  the  properties  of  that  sort ; 
which  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  may  be  called  the  "real 
essence :"  v.  g.  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea 
the  word  "  gold"  stands  for,  let  it  be,  for  instance,  a  body  yellow, 
of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed.  But  tne  real 
essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  that  body,  on 
which  those  qualities  and  all  the  other  properties  of  gold  depend. 
How  far  these  two  are  different,  though  they  are  both  called 
"  essence,"  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  to  discover. 

3.  The  nominal  and  real  essence  different, — ^For  though,  peAaps, 
voluntary  motion,  with  sense  and  reason,  joined  to  a  body  of  a  cer- 
tain shape,  be  the  complex  idea  to  which  I  and  others  annex  the 
name  ^^  man,"  and  so  be  the  nominal  essence  of  the  species  so 
called :  yet  nobody  will  say  that  that  complex  idea  is  the  real 
essence  and  source  of  all  those  operations  which  are  to  be  found  in 
any  individual  of  that  sort.  The  foundation  of  all  those  qualities 
which  are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  idea,  is  something  quite 
different :  and  had  we  such  a  knowledge  of  that  constitution  of 
man  from  which  his  fiiculties  of  moving,  sensation,  and  reasoiuDg; 
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and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  so  regular  shape  depends, 
as  it  is  possible  angels  have,  and  it  is  certain  his  MaKer  has,  we 
should  have  a  quite  other  idea  of  his  essence  than  what  now  is  con- 
tamed  in  our  definition  of  that  species,  be  it  what  it  will :  and  our 
idea  of  any  individual  man  would  be  as  far  different  from  what  it 
now  is  as  is  his  who  knows  all  the  springs  and  wheels,  and  other 
contrivances  within,  of  the  famous  clock  at  Strasburg,  from  that 
which  a  gazing  countryman  has  of  it,  who  barely  sees  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  and  hears  the  clock  strike,  and  observes  only  some  of 
the  outward  appearances. 

4.  Nothing  essential  to  individiuils.  —  That  ^'  essence,"  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  word,  relates  to  sorts,  and  that  it  is  considered 
in  particular  beings  no  farther  than  they  are  ranked  into  sorts, 
appears  fi*om  hence:  that  take  but  away  the  abstract  ideas  by 
which  we  sort  individuals,  and  rank  them  under  common  names, 
and  then  the  thought  of  any  thing  essential  to  any  of  them 
instantly  vanishes;  we  have  no  notion  of  the  one  without  the 
other :  which  plainly  shows  their  relation.  It  is  necessary  for  me 
to  be  as  I  am ;  God  and  nature  has  made  me  so :  but  there  is 
nothing  I  have  is  essential  to  me.  An  accident  or  disease  may 
very  much  alter  my  colour  or  shape ;  a  fever  or  fall  may  take  away 
my  reason  or  memory,  or  both;  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither 
sense  nor  understanding,  no,  nor  life.  Other  creatures  of  my 
shape  may  be  made  with  more  and  better,  or  fewer  and  worse, 
faculties  than  I  have :  and  others  may  have  reason  and  sense  in  a 
shape  and  body  very  different  from  mine.  None  of  these  are 
essential  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  any  individual  whatsoever, 
till  the  mind  refers  it  to  some  sort  or  species  of  things ;  and  then 
presently,  according  to  the  abstract  idea  of  that  sort,  something  is 
found  essential.  Cet  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts,  and  he 
^  find,  that  as  soon  as  he  supposes  or  speaks  of  essential,  the  con- 
sideration of  some  species,  or  the  con^lex  idea,  signified  by  some 
general  name,  comes  into  his  mind :  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that, 
that  this  or  that  quality  is  said  to  be  essentiaL  So  that  if  it  be  asked, 
whether  it  be  essential  to  me,  or  any  other  particular  corporeal 
^j^g  to  have  reason?  I  say,  No ;  no  more  than  it  is  essential  to 
this  white  thing  I  write  on  to  have  words  in  it.  But  if  that  parti- 
cular being  be  to  be  counted  of  the  sort  "  man,"  and  to  have  the 
^^^e  "  man  "  given  it,  then  reason  is  essential  to  it,  supposing  rea- 
son to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  "  man  "  stands  for : 
^  It  18  essential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to  contain  words,  if  I  will 
^^  it  the  name  "  treatise,"  and  rank  it  under  that  species.  So 
that  "essential"  and  "not  essential"  relate  only  to  our  abstract 
^deas,  and  the  names  annexed  to  them ;  which  amounts  to  no  more 
hut  this,  that  whatever  particular  thing  has  not  in  it  those  qualities 
which  are  contained  in  the  abstract  idea  which  any  general  term 
stands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under  that  species,  nor  be  called  by  that 
^*oie,  since  that  abstract  idea  is  the  very  essence  of  that  species. 

^«  Thus,  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  some  people,  be  bare  extension 
?j^  space,  then  solidity  is  not  essential  to  body :  if  others  make  the 
idea  to  which  they  give  the  name  "  body,"  to  be  solidity  and 
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exteoBion,  then  sdiditj  is  essential  to  body.  That  therefore,  and 
that  alone,  is  considered  as  essential  which  makes  a  port  of  the 
complex  idea  the  name  of  a  sort  i^nds  for,  without  which  no  par- 
ticular thing  can  be  reckoned  of  that  sort,  nor  be  entitled  to  that 
name.  Should  there  be  found  a  parcel  of  matter  that  had  all  the 
other  qualities  that  are  in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  load- 
stone, and  would  neither  be  draNim  by  it,  nor  receive  direction 
from  it ;  would  any  one  question  whether  it  wanted  any  thing 
essential?  It  would  be  absurd  to  ask,  whether  a  thmg  really 
existing  wanted  any  thing  essential  to  it  ?  Or  could  it  be 
demanded,  whether  this  made  an  essential  or  specific  difference  or 
no?  since  we  have  no  other  measure  of  essentisd  or  species  but  our 
abstract  ideas.  And  to  talk  of  specific  differences  in  nature,  with- 
out reference  to  general  ideas  and  names,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly. 
For,  I  would  ask  any  one,  What  is  sufiScient  to  make  an  essential 
difference  in  nature  between  any  two  particidar  beings,  without 
any  regard  had  to  some  abstract  idea,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
essence  and  standard  of  a  species  ?  AU  such  patterns  and  stand- 
ards being  quite  laid  aside,  particular  beings.  Considered  barely  in 
themselves,  will  be  found  to  have  all  their  qualities  equaUy  essen- 
tial ;  and  'every  thing  in  each  individual  will  be  essential  to  it,  or, 
which  is  more,  notbing  at  all.  For  though  it  inay  be  reasonable  to 
ask,  whether  obeying  ibe  magnet  be  essential  to  iron?  yet,  I 
think,  it  is  Very  improper  and  ins^nificant  to  ask,  whether  it  be 
essential  to  the  partH^ulaSr  parcel  of  matter  I  cut  tny  pen  ^ithl  with- 
out considering  it  \ind^r  the  n^me  ^^  iron,"  or  as  bemg  of  a  certain 
species.  And  if,  as  has  been  said,  our  abstract  ideas,  which  have 
names  annexed  to  them,  are  the  boundaries  of  specicis,  nolthiiig  can 
be  essential  but  what  is  contained  in  those  ideas. 

6.  It  is  true  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  essence,  distinct  in 
substances  fi'oin  those  abstract  ideas  of  them,  which  I  call  their 
*^  nominal  essence."  By  this  "  real  essence,"  I  mean  that  real  con- 
stitution of  any  thing  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  those  proper 
ties  that  are  combined  in,  and  are  constantly  found  to  co-exist  with, 
the  nominal  essence ;  that  particular  constitution  which  every  thing 
has  within  itself,  without  any  relation  to  any  thing  without  it.  But 
essence,  even  in  this  sense,  relates  to  a  sort,  and  supposes  a  ^ 
cies:  for,  being  that  real  constitution  on  which  the  properties 
depend,  it  necessarily  supposes  a  sort  of  things,  properties  belong- 
ing only  to  species,  and  not  to  individuals ;  v.  g.  supposing  the 
nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and 
weight,  with  malleability  and  Visibility,  the  real  essence  is  that  con- 
stitution of  the  parts  of  matter  on  which  these  qualities  and  their 
union  depend ;  and  is  also  the  foundation  of  its  solubility  in  OQ^ 
regia^  and  other  properties  accompanying  that  comidex  idea.  Here 
are  essences  and  properties,  but  all  upon  supposition  of  a  sort,  or 
general  abstract  idea,  which  is  considered  as  immutable :  bat  there 
IS  no  individual  parcel  of  matter  to  which  any  of  these  qualities 
are  so  annexed  as  to  be  essential  to  it  or  inseparable  from  it  That 
which  is  essential  belongs  to  it  as  a  condition,  whereby  it  is  <^  thtf 
or  tha^t  sort :  but  take  away  the  consideration  of  its  being  lank^ 
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under  the  name  of  some  abstract  idea,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
necessary  to  it,  nothing  inseparable  from  it.  Indeed,  as  to  the  real 
essences  of  substances,  we  only  sappose  their  being,  without  pre- 
cisely knowing  what  they  are:  but  that  which  annexes  them  still  to 
the  species  is  the  nominal  essence,  of  which  they  are  the  supposed 
foundation  and  cause. 

7.  The  nominal  essence  bounds  the  species, — The  next  thing  to  be 
considered  is,  by  which  of  those  essences  it  is  that  substances  are 
determmed  into  sorts  or  species;  and  that,  it  is  evident,  is  by  the 
nonunal  essence.  For  it  is  that  alone  that  the  name,  which  is  the 
maik  of  the  sort,  signifies.  It  is  impossible  therefore  that  any- 
thing should  determine  the  sorts  of  things  which  we  rank  under 
general  nan>es,  but  that  idea  which  that  name  is  designed  as  a 
mark  for;  which  is  that,  as  has  been  shown,  which  we  call  the 
^nominal  essence."  Why  do  we  say,  "  This  is  a  horse,  and  that  a 
male;  this  is  an  animal,  that  an  herb?  "  How  comes  any  parti^ 
onlar  thing  to  be  of  this  or  that  sort,  but  because  it  has  that  nomi- 
nal essence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees  to  that  abstract  idea  that 
name  is  annexed  to?  And  I  desire  any  one  but  to  reflect  on  hii^ 
own  thoughts  when  he  hears  or  speaks  any  of  those  or  other  names 
of  substances,  to  know  what  sort  of  essences  they  stand  for. 

8.  And  that  the  species  of  things  to  us  are  nothing  but  the  rank- 
ing them  under  distinct  names,  according  to  the  complex  ideas  in 
us,  and  not  according  to  precise,  distinct,  real  essences  in  them,  is 
plam  from  hence,  that  we  find  miEuiy  of  the  individuals  that  are 
ranked  into  one  sort,  called  by  one  common  name,  and  so  received 
as  being  of  one  species,  have  yet  qualities  depending  on  their  real 
constitutions,  as  far  different  one  fi*om  another  as  from  others  from 
which  they  are  accounted  to  differ  specifically.  This,  as  it  is  easy 
to  be  observed  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies,  so 
chymists  especially  are  often,  by  sad  experience,  convinced  of  it, 
when  they,  sometimes  in  vain,  seek  for  the  same  qualities  in  one 
parcel  of  sulphur,  antimony,  or  vitriol,  which  they  have  found  in 
others.  For  though  they  are  bodies  of  the  same  species,  having  the 
same  nominal  essence,  under  the  same  name;  yet  do  they  often, 
upon  severe  ways  of  examination,  betray  qualities  so  different  one 
from  another  as  to  firtfstrate  the  expectation  and  labour  of  very 
wary  chymists.  But  if  things  were  distinguished  into  species- 
according  to  their  real  essences,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  find 
different  properties  in  any  two  individual  substances  of  the  same 
species,  as  it  is  to  find  different  properties  in  two  circles  or  two 
equilateral  triangles.  That  ^is  properly  the  essence  to  us  which 
determines  every  particular  to  this  or  that  classis;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name :  and  what  can  that  be 
else  but  that  abstract  idea  to  which  that  name  is  annexed?  and  so 
has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  so  much  to  the  being  of  particular 
things  as  to  their  general  denominations. 

9.  Not  the  real  essence,  which  we  know  not — Nor,  indeed,  can  we 
rank  and  sort  things,  and  consequently  (which  is  the  end  of  sort- 
uig)  denominate  them,  by  their  real  essences,  because  we  know 
them  not.     Our  faculties  can*y  us  no  farther  towards  the  know-' 
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ledge  and  distinction  of  substances   than  a  collection   of  those 
sensible  ideas  which  we  observe  in  them;  which,  however  made 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  exactness  we  are  capable  of,  yet  is 
more  remote  from  the  true  internal  constitution  from  which  those 
qualities  flow  than,  as  I  said,  a  countryman's  idea  is  from  the 
inward  contrivance  of  that  famous  clock  at  Strasburg,  whereof  he 
only  sees  the  outward  figure  and  motions.     There  is  not  so  con- 
temptible a  plant  or  animal  that  does  not  confound  the  most 
enlarged  understanding.     Though  the  familiar  use  of  things  about 
us  taxe  off  our  wonder,  yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.     When  we 
come  to  examine  the  stones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily  han- 
dle, we  presently  find  we  know  not  their  make,  and  ican  give  no 
reason  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in  them.     It  is  evident  the 
internal  constitution,  whereon  their  properties  depend,  is  unknown 
to  us.     For,  to  go  no  farther  than  the  grossest  and  most  obvious  we 
can  ima^e  amongst  theiH,  what  is  that  texture  of  parts,  that  real 
essence,  that  makes  lead  and  antimony  Aisible;  wood  and  stones, 
not?     What  makes  lead  and  iron  malleable;  antimony  and  stones, 
not?    And  yet  how  infinitely  these  come  short  of  the  fine  con- 
trivances and  unconceivable  real  essences  o(  plants  or  animals, 
every  one  knows.     The  workmanship  of  the  all-wise  and  powerfiil 
God,  in  the  great  fabric  of  the  universe  and  every  part  thereof, 
farther  exceeds  the  capacity  and  comprehension  of  the  most  inqui- 
sitive and  intelligent  man,  than  the  best  contrivance  of  the  most 
ingenious   man  doth   the   conceptions   of  the  most   ignorant  of 
rational  creatiiires.     Therefore  we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things 
into  sorts,  and  dispose  th^n  into  certain  classes,  under  names,  by 
their  real  essences,  that  are  so  far  from  our  discoveiy  or  compre- 
hension.   A  blind  man  may  as  soon  sort  things  by  their  colours, 
and  he  that  has  lost  his  smell  as  well  distinguish  a  lily  and  a  rose 
by  their  odours,  as  by  those  internal  constitutions  which  he  knows 
not.     He  that  thinks  he  can  distinguish  sheep  and  goats  by  their 
real  essences  that  are  known  to  him,  may  be  pleased  to  try  his 
skill  in  those  species  called  ccLsdowary  and  qtierechinchio;  and,  by 
their  internal  real   essences,  determine  the  boundaries  of  those 
species,  without  knowing  the  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities  that 
eaeh  of  those  names  stands  for,  in  the  countries  where  those  animals 
are  to  be  found. 

10.  Not  eubstcmtial  forms^  which  we  know  less, — Those  tiierefore 
who  have  been  taught,  that  the  several  species  of  substances  had 
their  distinct,  internal,  substantial  forms,  and  that  it  was  those 
forms  which  made  the  distinction  of  substances  into  their  true 
species  and  genera^  were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way  by  havbg 
their  minds  set  upon  fruitless  inquiries  after  substantial  forms 
wholly  unintelligible,  and  whereof  we  have  scarce  so  much  as  any 
obscure  or  confused  conception  in  general. 

11.  Tliat  the  nominal  essence  is  that  whereby  we  distinguish  spe^ 
ciesy  farther  evident  from  spirits. — That  our  ranking  and  distin- 
guishing natural  substances  into  species,  consists  in  the  nominal 
essences  the  mind  makes,  and  not  m  the  real  essences  to  be  ibond 
in   the  things  themselves,  is  farther  evident  firom  our  ideas  of 
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spirits.    For,  the  mind  getting,  only  by  reflecting  on  its  own  opera- 
tions, those  simple  ideas  which  it  attributes  to  spirits,  it  hath  or 
can  have  no  other  notion  of  spirit  but  by  attrinuting  all  those 
operations  it  finds  in  itself  to  a  sort  of  beings,  without  considera- 
tion of  matter.     And  even  the  most  advanced  notion  we  have  of 
God  is  but  attributing  the  same  simple  ideas  which  we  have  got 
from  reflection  on  what  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  con- 
ceive to  have  more  perfection  in  them  than  would  be  in  their 
absence ;  attributing,  I  say,  those  simple  ideas  to  Him  in  an  unli- 
mited degree.     Thus,  having  got,  fi-om  reflecting  on  ourselves,  the 
idea  of  existence,  knowledge,  power,  and  pleasure,  each  of  which 
we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want ;  and  the  more  we  have  of 
each,  the  better ;  joimng  all  these  together,  with  infinity  to  each 
of  them,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  an  eternal,  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  infinitely  wise  and  happy  being.     And  though  we  are 
told  that  there  are  difierent  species  of  angels,  yet  we  know  not 
how  to  firame  distinct,  specific  ideas  of  them :  not  out  of  any  conceit 
that  the  existence  of  more  species  than  one  of  spirits  is  impossi- 
ble, but  because,  having  no  more  simple  ideas  (nor  being  able  to 
frame  more)  applicable  to  such  beings,  but  only  those  few  taken 
from  ourselves,  and  from  the  actions  of  our  own  minds  in  think- 
mg,  and  being  delighted,  and  moving  several  parts  of  our  bodies, 
we  can  no  otherwise  distinguish  in  our  conceptions   the  several 
species  of   spirits   one   firom   another,   but   by   attributing   those 
operations  and  powers  we  find  in  ourselves  to  them  in  a  higher 
or  lower  degree;   and  so  have  no  very  distinct,  specific  ideas  of 
spints,  except  only  of  God,  to  whom  we  attribute  both  duration 
and  all  those  other  ideas  with  infinity,  to  the  other  spirits  with 
limitation.    Nor,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  do  we,  between  G=od  and 
them  in  our  ideas,  put  any  difference  by  any  number  of  simple 
y^  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  but  only  that 
of  mfinity.     All  the  particular  ideas  of  existence,  knowledge,  will, 
power,  and  motion,  &c.  being  ideas  derived  from  the  operations  of 
our  minds,  we  attribute  all  of  them  to  all  sorts  of  spirits,  with  the 
difference  only  of  degrees,  to  the  utmost  we  can  imagine,  even  infi- 
nity, when  we  would  frame,  as  well  as  we  can,  an  idea  of  the  First 
iiemg;  ^ho  vet,  it  is  certain,  is  infinitely  more  remote  in  the  real 
excellency  .01  his  nature  from  the  highest  and  perfectest  of  all 
5^cated  beings  than  the  greatest  man,  nay,  purest  seraphim,  is 
trom  the  most  contemptible  part  of  matter;    and  consequently 
^ust  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  understandings  can  con- 
ceive of  him. 

12.  Whereof  there  are  probably  numberless  species. — It  is  not 
impossible  to  conceive,  nor  repugnant  to  reason,  that  there  may  be 
many  species  of  spirits  as  much  separated  and  diversified  one  fi:om 
another  by  distinct  properties  whereof  we  have  no  ideas,  as  the 
species  of  sensible  things  are  distinguished  one  from  another  by 
Jjualities  which  we  know  and  observe  in  them.  That  there  should 
"e  more  species  of  intelligent  creatures  above  us  than  there  are 
^^  sensible  and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence, 
t^t  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  we  see  no  chasms,  or  gaps. 
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All  quite  down  from  us  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps^  and  a  conti- 
nued series  of  things^  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little  one 
from  the  other.  Ihere  are  fishes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not 
strangers  to  the  airy  region:  and  there  are  some  birds  that  are 
inhabitants  of  the  water,  whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes',  and  their 
flesh  so  like  in  taste  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fish- 
days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts, 
that  they  are  in  the  middle  between  both:  amphibious  animals 
link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  together ;  seals  live  at  land  and  at 
sea,  and  porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog,  not 
to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported  of  mermaids  or  searmen. 
There  are  some  brutes  that  seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and 
reason  as  some  that  are  called  men :  and  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowest 
of  one  and  the  highest  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived 
any  great  difference  between  them ;  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the 
lowest  and  the  most  inorganical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find 
every  where  that  the  several  species  are  linked  together,  and  difier 
but  in  almost  insensible  degrees.  And  when  we  consider  the  infi- 
nite power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
it  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the 
great  design  and  infinite  goodness  of  the  Architect,  that  the  spe- 
cies of  creatures  should  also,  bv  gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward 
from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  as  we  see  they  graduallj 
descend  from  us  downwiurds:  which  if  it  be  probable,  we  haTe 
reason  then  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  fii,r  more  species  of 
creatures  above  us  than  there  are  beneath ;  we  being  in  degrees 
of  perfection  much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God, 
than  we  are  from  the  lowest  state  of  being,  and  that  which 
approaches  nearest  to  nothing.  And  yet  of  all  those  distinct 
species,  for  the  reasons  above  said,  we  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas. 
13.  The  nominal  essence  that  of  the  spedesj  proved  from  water 
and  ice. — ^But,  to  return  to  the  species  of  corporeal  substances: 
If  I  should  ask  any  one  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  distinct 
species  of  things,  I  doubt  not  but  I  should  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative :  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  he  that  says  they  are  two 
distinct  species,  is  in  the  right.  But  if  an  Englishman,  bred  in 
Jamaica,  who  perhaps  had  never  seen  nor  heanl  of  ice,  commg 
into  England  in  the  winter,  find  the  water  he  put  in  his  bason  at 
night  in  a  great  part  frozen  in  the  morning;  and,  not  knowing 
any  peculiar  name  it  had,  should  call  it  ^^ hardened  water;"  Ifl^^ 
whether  this  would  be  a  new  species  to  him,  different  torn 
water?  And  I  think  it  would  be  answered  here.  It  would  not 
be  to  him  a  new  species,  no  more  than  congealed  jelly  when  it  u 
cold  is  a  distinct  species  fix)m  the  same  jelly  fluid  and  warm;  or 
than  liquid  gold  in  the  fiimace  is  a  distinct  species  fit>m  hard  gold 
in  the  hands  of  a  workman.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  plain  that 
our  distinct  species  are  nothing  but  distinct  complex  ideas,  with 
distinct  names  annexed  to  them.  It  is  true,  every  substance  that 
exists  has  its  peculiar  constitution,  whereon  depend  those  sennble 
qualities  and  powers  we  observe  in  it :  but  the  ranking  of  things 
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into  species,  which  is  nofliing  but  sorting  them  under  several  titles, 
is  done  by  us  accor£ng  to  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  them :  which 
though  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  by  names,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  discourse  of  th,em  when  we  have  them  not  present  before 
Qs;  yet  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  done  by  their  real  internal  constitu- 
tions, and  that  things  existing  are  distinguished  by  nature  into 
species  by  real  essences,  according  as  we  distinguish  them  into 
species  by  names,  we  shall  be  liable  to  great  mistimes. 

14.  DiMcidiies  against  a  certain  number  of  real  essences, — To 
distinguish  substantial  beings  into  species,  according  to  the  usual 
supposition  that  there  are  certain  precise  essences  or  forms  of 
things  whereby  all  the  individuals  existing  are  by  nature  distin- 
goisned  into  species,  these  things  are  necessary : 

15.  First.  To  be  assured  that  nature,  in  the  production  of  things, 
always  designs  them  to  partake  of  certain  regulated,  established 
essences,  which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all  things  to  be  produced. 
This,  in  that  crude  sense  it  is  usually  proposed,  would  need  some 
better  exj^cation  before  it  can  fully  be  assented  to. 

16.  Secondly.  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether  nature 
always  attains  that  essence  it  designs  in  the  production  of  things. 
The  irregular  and  monstrous  births  that  in  divers  sorts  of  animals 
have  been  observed^  will  always  give  us  reason  to  doubt  of  one  or 
both  of  these. 

17.  Thirdly.  It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  those  we  call 
^^  monsters"  be  really  a  distinct  species,  according  to  the  scholastic 
notion  of  the  word  "  species ;"  since  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing 
that  exists  has  its  particular  constitution :  and  yet  we  find,  that 
some  of  these  nion^troius  productions  have  lew  or  none  of  those 
qualities  which  are  supposed  to  result  from  and  accompany  the 
essence  of  that  species  from  whence  they  derive  their  originals, 
and  to  which  by  their  descent  tl^ey  seem  to  belong. 

18.  Our  nominal  essences  of  substances.^  not  perfect  collections  of 
properties. — Fourthly.  The  real  essences  of  those  things  which  we 
distinguish  into  species,  and  as  sp,  distinguished  we  name,  ought  to 
be  known ;  i.  e.  we  ought  to  have  ideas  of  them.  But  since  we  are 
Ignorant  in  these  four  points,  the  supposed  real  essences  of  things 
stand  us  not  in  stead  for  the  distinguishing  substances  into  species. 

Id.  Fifthly.  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this  case  woidd  be, 
that,  having  framed  perfect  complex  ideas  of  the  properties  of 
^l^ii^,  flowmg  from  their  different  real  essences,  we  should  thereby 
distinguish  them  into  species.  But  neither  can  this  be  done :  for, 
being  ignorant  of  the  real  essence  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
all  those  properties  that  flow  from  it,  and  are  so  annexed  to  it  that, 
any  one  of  them  being  away,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  that 
^^^nce  is  not  there,  and  so  the  thing  is  not  of  that  species. 
*^e  can  never  know  what  are  the  precise  number  of  properties 
^^nding  on  the  real  essence  of  gold ;  any  one  of  which  fadi- 
ng) the  real  essence  of  gold,  and  consequently  gold,  would  not 
^  there,  unless  we  knew  the  real  essence  of  gold  itself,  and  by 
tbat  determined  that  species.  By  the  word  "  gold"  here  I  must 
^understood  to  design  a  particular  piece  of  nuitter ;  v.  g.  the  last 
S^inoa.  that  was  coined.    For  if  it  ^ould  stand  here  in  its  ordinary 
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Bignification  for  that  complex  idea  which  I  or  any  one' else  callfl 
"  gold/'  i.  e.  for  the  nominal  essence  of  gold,  it  would  be  jai^on : 
80  hard  is  it  to  show  the  various  meaning  and  imperfection  of 
words^  when  we  have  nothing  else  but  words  to  do  it  by. 
-  20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear^  that  our  distinguishing  substances 
into  species  by  names  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  leal  essences; 
nor  can  we  pretend  to  range  and  determine  them  exactly  into 
species  according  to  internal  essential  differiences. 

21.  But  such  a  collection  as  our  name  stands  for. — But  since,  as 
has  been  remarked,  we  have  need  of  general  words,  though  we 
know  not  the  real  essences  of  things;  all  we  can  do  is  to  collect 
such  a  number  of  simple  ideas  as  by  examination  we  find  to  be 
united  together  in  things  existing,  and  thereof  to  make  one  com- 
plex idea.  Which,  though  it  be  not  the  real  essence  of  any  sub- 
stance that  exists,  is  yet  the  specific  essence  to  which  our  name 
belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it ;  by  which  we  may  at  least  try 
the  truth  of  these  nominal  essences.  For  example  :  there  be  that 
say,  that  the  essence  of  body  is  extension  :  if  it  be  so,  we  can 
never  mistake  in  putting  the  essence  of  any  thing  for  the  thing 
itself.  Let  us,  then,  in  discourse  put  extension  for  body;  and 
when  we  would  say  that  body  moves,  let  us  say  that  extension 
moves,  and  see  how  it  will  look.  He  that  should  sav,  that  one 
extension  by  impulse  moves  another  extension,  would,  oy  the  bare 
expression,  sufi&ciently  show  the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion.  The 
"  essence"  of  any  thing,  in  respect  of  us,  is  the  whole  complex 
idea  comprehended  and  marked  by  that  name ;  and  in  substances, 
besides  the  several  distinct  simple  ideas  that  make  them  up,  the 
confused  one  of  substance,  or  of  an  unknown  support  and  cause 
of  their  union,  is  always  a  part :  and  therefore  the  essence  of  body 
is  not  bare  extension,  out  an  extended  solid  thing ;  and  so  to  say, 
^^  An  extended  solid  thing  moves  or  impels  another,"  is  all  one,  and 
as  intelligible,  as  to  say,  "  Body  moves  or  impels."  Likewise  to  say, 
that  ^^  a  rational  animal  is  capable  of  conversation,"  is  all  one  as  to 
say,  "a  man."  But  no  one  will  say,  that  rationality  is  capable  of 
conversation,  because  it  makes  not  the  whole  essence  to  which  we 
give  the  name  "man." 

22.  Our  abstract  ideas  are  to  us  the  measures  of  species :  instance 
in  that  of  man. — There  are  creatures  in  the  world  that  have  shapes 
like  ours,  but  are  hairy,  and  want  language  and  reason.  There  are 
naturals  amongst  us  that  have  perfectly  our  shape,  but  want  rea- 
son, and  some  of  them  language  too.  There  are  creatures,  as  it  is 
said,  (sit  fides  penes  authorem^  but  there  appears  no  contradiction 
that  there  should  be  such,)  that  with  language,  and  reason,  and  a 
shape  in  other  things  agreeing  with  ours,  have  haiiy  tails ;  others 
where  the  males  have  no  beards,  and  others  where  the  females 
have.  K  it  be  asked,  whether  these  be  all  men  or  no,  all  of 
human  species  ?  it  is  plain,  the  question  refers  only  to  the  nominal 
essence :  for  those  of  them  to  whom  the  definition  of  the  word 
"  man,"  or  the  complex  idea  signified  by  that  name,  agrees,  are 
men,  and  the  other  not.  But  ff  the  inquiry  be  made  concerning 
the  supposed  real  essence,  and  whether  the  internal  constituti(Hi 
and  frame  of  these  several  creatures  be  specifically  differenti  it  » 
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i^rhoUy  impossible  for  us  to  answer,  no  part  of  that  going  into  our 
specific  idea ;  only  we  have  reason  to  think  that  where  the  faculties 
or  outward  frame  so  much  differs,  the  internal  constitution  is 
not  exactly  the  same.  But  what  difference  in  the  internal  real  con- 
stitution makes  a  specific  difference,  it  is  in  yain  to  inquire,  whilst 
our  measures  of  species  be,  as  they  are,  only  our  abstract  ideas 
which  we  know ;  and  not  that  internal  constitution,  which  makes 
no  part  of  them.  Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  skin  be 
a  mark  of  a  different  internal,  specific  constitution  between  a 
changeling  and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  in  shape,  and  want  of  rea- 
son and  speech?  and  shall  not  the  want  of  reason  and  speech 
be  a  sign  to  us  of  different  real  constitutions  and  species  between 
a  changeling  and  a  reasonable  man  ?  And  so  of  the  rest,  if  we 
pretend  that  the  distinction  of  species  or  sorts  is  fixedly  established 
by  the  real  frame  and  secret  constitutions  of  things. 

23.  Species  not  distinguished  by  generation. — -Nor  let  any  one 
say,  that  the  power  of  propagation  in  animals  by  the  mixture  of 
male  and  female,  and  in  plants  by  seeds,  keeps  the  supposed  real 
species  distinct  and  entire.  For,  granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would 
help  us  in  the  distinction  of  the  species  of  things  no  farther  than 
the  tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables.  What  must  we  do  for  the 
rest  ?  But  in  those  too  it  is  not  sufficient :  for  if  history  lie  not, 
women  have  conceived  by  drills ;  and  what  real  species  by  that 
measure  such  a  production  will  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new 
question ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  this  not  impossible,  since 
mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  ass  and  a 
mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare,  are  so 
frequent  in  the  world.  I  once  saw  a  creature  that  was  the  issue 
of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and  had  the  plain  marks  of  both  about  it ; 
wherein  nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither 
sort  alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  both  together.  To  which, 
he  that  shall  add  the  monstrous  productions  that  are  so  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will  find  it  hard,  even  in  the  race  of 
animals,  to  determine  by  the  pedigree  of  what  species  every 
animal's  issue  is;  and  be  at  a  loss  about  the  real  essence,  which 
he  thinks  certainly  conveyed  by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  right 
to  the  specific  name.  But,  farther:  if  the  species  of  animals  and 
plants  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  propagation,  must  I  go  to 
the  Indies  to  see  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from 
which  the  seed  was  gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to  know 
whether  this  be  a  tiger,  or  that  tea  ? 

24.  Not  by  substantial  forms, — Upon  the  whole  matter  it  is 
evident,  that  it  is  their  own  collections  of  sensible  qualities  that  men 
make  the  essences  of  their  several  sorts  of  substances ;  and  that 
their  real  internal  structures  are  not  considered  by  the  greatest 
part  of  men  in  the  sorting  them.  Much  less  were  any  substantial 
forms*  ever  thought  on  by  any,  but  those  who  have  in  this  one  part 
of  the  world  learned  the  language  of  the  Schools :  and  yet  those 
ignorant  men  who  pretend  not  any  insight  into  the  real  essences, 
nor  trouble  themselves  about  substantial  forms,  but  are  content 
with  knowing  things  one  from  another  by  their  sensible  qualities, 
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are  often  better  acquainted  with  their  differences,  can  more  nicety 
distinguish  them  from  their  uses,  and  better  know  what  they  may 
expect  from  each,  than  those  learned,  quick-sighted  men  who  look 
so  deep  into  them,  and  talk  so  confidently  of  something  more 
hidden  and  essential. 

25.  The  specific  essences  are  made  by  the  mind, — But  supposbg 
that  the  real  essences  of  substance^  were  diocoyerable  by  those 
that  would  severely  apply  themselves  to  that  inquiry ;  yet  we  could 
not  reasonably  thmk,  that  the  ranking  of  things  under  general 
names  was  regulated  by  those  internal  real  constitutions,  or  any 
thing  else  but  th^r  obvious  appearances ;  since  languages,  in  all 
countries,  have  been  established  long  before  sciences.  So  that 
they  have  not  been  philosophers  or  logicians,  or  such  who  have 
troubled  themselves  about  forms  and  essences,  that  have  made  the 

feneral  names  that  are  in  use  amongst  the  several  nations  of  men : 
ut  those  more  or  less  comprehensive  terms  have,  for  the  most  part, 
in  all  languages,  received  their  birth  and  signification  from  ignorant 
and  illiterate  people,,  who  sorted  and  denominated  things  by  those 
sensible  qualities  they  foimd  in  them ;  thereby  to  signify  them,  when 
absent,  to  others,  whether  they  had  an  occasion  to  mention  a  sort 
or  a  particular  thing. 

2^.  Therefore  veny  vamouis  and  uncertain. — Since,  then,  it  is 
evident  that  we  sort  and  name  substances  by  their  nominal,  and 
not  by  their  real,  essences ;  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
how  and  by  whom  these  essences  come  to  be  made.  As  to  the 
latter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not  by  nature: 
for  were  they  nature's  workmanship,  they  could  not  be  so  various 
and  different  in  several  pien,  as  experience  tells  us  they  are.  For 
if  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  not  find  the  nominal  essence  of  any 
one  species  of  substances  in  all  vien  the  same;  no,  not  of  that 
which  of  all  others  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted  with. 
It  could  not  possibly  be,  that  the  abstract  idea  to  which  the  name 
"  man"  is  given  should  be  different  in  several  men,  if  it  were  of 
nature's  making;  and  that  to  one  it  should  be  animal  rationale^ 
and  to  another  animal  implurney  bipes^  latis  unguibus.  He  that 
annexes  the  name  ^^man"  to  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  sense  and 
spontaneous  motion,  joined  to  a  body  of  such  a  shape,  has  thereby 
one  essence  of  the  species  man :  and  he  that,  upon  farther  ex- 
amination, adds  rationality,  h9.s  another  essence  of  the  species  he 
calls  ^^man:"  by  which  means  the  same  individual  will  be  a  true 
man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  so  to  the  other.  I  think,  there  is 
scarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright  figure,  so  well  known,  to  be 
the  essential  difference  of  the  species  man ;  and  yet  how  fiur  men 
determine  of  the  sorts  of  animals  rather  by  their  shape  than 
descent,  is  very  visible ;  since  it  has  been  more  than  once  debated 
whether  several  human  fcetus  should  be  preserved,  or  received  to 
baptism  or  no,  only  because  of  the  difference  of  their  outward 
configuration  from  the  ordinary  make  of  children,  without  know* 
ing  whether  they  were  not  as  capable  of  reason  as  infants  cast  in 
another  mould :  some  whereof,  though  of  an  approved  shape,  art 
never  capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reason,  afi  their  lives,  as  » 
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to  be  found  in  an  ape  or  an  elephant;  and  never  give  any  signs  of 
being  acted  by  a  rational  soul.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the 
outward  figure,  which  only  was  found  wanting,  and  not  the  &culty 
of  reason,  which  nobody  could  know  would  be  wanting  in  its  due 
season,  was  made  essential  to  the  human  species.  The  learned 
divine  and  lawyer  must,  on  such  occasions,  renounce  his  sacred 
definition  of  animal  rationalej  and  substitute  some  other  essence 
of  the  human  species.  Monsieur  Menage  furnishes  us  with  an 
example  worth  the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occasion.  ^^  When  the 
abbot  of  St.  Martin,"  says  he,  ^^  was  bom,  he  had  so  little  of  the 
figure  of  a  man,  that  it  bespake  him  rather  a  monster.  It  was  for 
some  time  under  deliberation  whether  he  should  be  baptized  or  no. 
However,  he  was  baptiz^ed  and  declared  a  man  provisionally  [tiU 
time  should  show  what  he  would  prove].  Nature  had  moulded 
him  so  untowardly,  that  he  was  called  all  his  life  tlie  abbot 
Malotruj  i.  e.  'ill-shaped.'  He  was  of  Caen," — Menagiana,  fj§. 
This  child,  we  see,  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of  the  species 
of  man  barely  by  his  shape*  He  escaped  very  narrowly  as  he  was; 
and  it  is  certain  a  figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  him, 
and  he  had  been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
for  a  man.  And  yet  there  can  he  no  reason  given,  why,  if  the 
lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a  little  altered,  a  rational  soul 
could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him,  why  a  visage  somewhat  longer^ 
or  a  nose  flatter,  or  a  wider  mouth  could  not  have  consisted,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  his  ill  figure,  with  such  a  soul,  such  parts,  as 
made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in  the 
church. 

27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  consist  the  precise 
and  unmovable  boundaries  of  that  species?  It  is  plain,  if  we 
examine,  there  is  no  such  thing  made  by  nature,  and  established 
by  her  amongst  men.  The  real  essence  of  that  or  any  other  sort 
of  substances,  it  is  evident,  we  know  not;  and  therefore  are  so 
undetermined  in  our  nominal  essences  which  we  make  ourselves, 
that  if  several  men  were  to  be  asked  concerning  some  oddly- 
shaped  fostus  as  soon  as  bom,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no,  it  is 
past  doubt  one  should  meet  with  different  answers.  Which  could 
not  happen,  if  the  nominal  essences,  whereby  we  limit  and  dis- 
tinguish the  species  of  substances,  were  not  made  by  man  with 
some  liberty;  but  were  exactly  copied  from  precise  boundaries  set 
by  nature,  whereby  it  distinguished  all  substances  into  certain 
species.  Who  would  undertake  to  resolve  what  species  that  mon- 
ster was  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Lioetus,  (lib.  i.  cap.  iii.)  with  a 
man's  head  and  hog^s  body?  or  those  other,  which  to  the  bodies 
of  men  had  the  heads  of  beasts,  as  dogs,  horses,  &c.?  K  any  of 
these  creatures  had  lived,  and  could  have  spoke,  it  would  have 
increased  the  difiiculty.  Had  the  upper  part  to  the  middle  been 
of  human  shape,  and  all  below  swine;  had  it  been  murder  to  de- 
stroy it?  Or  must  the  bishop  have  been  consulted,  whether  it 
were  man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  font  or  no?  as  I  have^ 
been  told  it  happened  in  France  some  years  since,  in  somewhat  a 
like  case.     So  uncertain  are  the  boundaries  of  species  of  agaimaLi 
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to  us,  who  have  no  other  measures  than  the  complex  ideas  of  our 
own  collecting :  and  so  far  are  we  from  certainly  knowing  what  a 
man  is ;  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  judged  great  ignorance  to 
make  any  doubt  about  it.  And  yet,  I  think  I  may  say,  that  the 
certain  boundaries  of  that  species  are  so  far  &om  being  deter- 
mined, and  the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas  which  make  the 
nominal  essence  so  far  from  being  settled  and  perfectly  known, 
that  very  material  doubts  may  still  arise  about  it :  and,  I  imagine, 
none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  "  man"  which  we  yet  have,  nor 
descriptions  of  that  sort  of  animal,  are  so  perfect  and  exact  as  to 
satisfy  a  considerate,  inquisitive  person;    much  less  to  obtain  a 

feneral  consent,  and  to  be  that  which  men  would  every  where  stick 
y  in  the  decision  of  cases,  and  determining  of  life  and  death, 
baptism  or  no  baptism,  in  productions  that  might  happen. 

28.  But  not  80  arbitrary  as  mixed  modes.  —  But  though  these 
nominal  essences  of  substances  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are  not 
yet  made  so  arbitrarily  as  those  of  mixed  modes.     To  the  making 
of  any   nominal   essence,  it   is  necessary.  First,  That  the  ideas 
whereof  it  consists,  have  such  an  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea, 
how  compounded  soever.     Secondly.  That  the  particular  ideas  so 
united  be  exactly  the  same,  neither  naore  nor  less.     For  if  two 
abstract  complex  ideas  differ  either  in  number  or  sorts  of  their 
component  parts,  they  make  two  different,  and  not  one  and  the 
same  essence.     In  the  first  of  these,  the  mind,  in  making  its  com- 
plex ideas  of  substances,  only  follows  nature ;  and  puts  none  toge- 
ther, which  are  not  supposed  to  have  an  union  in  nature.     Nobody 
joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  of  a  horse,  nor  the  colour 
of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold,  to  be  the  complex 
ideas  of  any  real  substances ;  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head 
with  chimeras,  and  his  discourse  with  unintelligible  words.    Men, 
observing  certain  qualities  always  joined  and  existing  together, 
therein  copied  nature ;  and  of  ideas  so  united  made  their  complex 
ones  of  substances.     For  though  men  may  make  what  complex 
ideas  they  please,  and  give  what  names  to  them  they  will ;  yet,  if 
they  will  be  understood  when  they  speak  of  things  really  existing, 
they  must,  in  some  degree,  conform  their  ideas  to  the  things  they 
would  speak  of:  or  else  men's  language  will  be  like  that  of  Babel; 
and  every  man's  words,  being  inteUigible  only  to  himself,  would  no 
longer  serve  to  conversation  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  if  the 
ideas  []they  stand  for  be  not  some  way  answering  the  conmion 
appearances  and  agreement  of  substances  as  they  really  exist. 

29.  Though  very  imperfect, — Secondly.  Though  the  mind  of  man, 
in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  never  puts  any  together 
that  do  not  really,  or  are  not  supposed  to,  co-exist ;  and  so  it  truly 
borrows  that  union  from  nature :  yet  the  number  it  combines, 
depends  upon  the  various  care,  industry,  or  &ncy  of  him  that 
makes  it.  Men  generally  content  themselves  with  some  few 
sensible  obvious  qualities;  and  often,  if  not  always,  leave  oat 
others  as  material  and  as  firmly  united  as  those  that  they  take. 
Of  sensible  substances  there  are  two  sorts ;  one  of  organized 
bodies,  which  are  propagated  by  seed ;  and  in  these  the  shape  is 
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that  which  to  us  is  the  leading  quality^  and  most  characteristical 
part,  that  determines  the  species:  and  therefore  in  vegetables  and 
animals  an  extended  solid  substance  of  such  a  certain  figure 
usually  serves  the  turn.  For,  however  some  men  seem  to  prize 
their  definition  of  animal  rationalej  yet  should  there  a  creature  be 
found  that  had  language  and  reason,  but  partook  not  of  the  usual 
shape  of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly  pass  for  a  man,  how 
much  soever  it  were  animal  rationale.  And  if  Balaam's  ass  had, 
all  his  life,  discoursed  as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his  master, 
I  doubt  yet  whether  any  one  would  have  thought  him  worthy  the 
name  ^^  man,"  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  him- 
self. As  in  vegetables  and  animals  it  is  the  shape,  so  in  most  other 
bodies  not  propagated  by  seed  it  is  the  colour  we  most  fix  on,  and 
are  most  led  by.  Thus  where  we  find  the  colour  of  gold,  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  qualities  comprehended  m  our  com- 
plex idea  to  be  there  also:  and  we  commonly  take  these  two 
obvious  qualities,  viz.  shape  and  colour,  for  so  presumptive  ideas  of 
several  species,  that  in  a  good  picture  we  readily  say,  "  This  is  a 
lion,  and  that  a  rose;  this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  silver,  goblet,"  only 
by  the  different  figures  and  colours  represented  to  the  eye  by  the 
pencil. 

30.  Which  yet  serve  for  common  converse. — But  though  this 
serves  well  enough  for  gross  and  confiised  conceptions  and  unac- 
curate  ways  of  talking  and  thinking;  yet  men  are  far  enough  from 
having  agreed  on  the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas  or  qualities 
belonging  to  any  sort  of  things  signified  by  its  name.  Nor  is  it  a 
wonder,  since  it  requires  much  time,  pains,  and  skill,  strict  inquiry, 
and  long  examination,  to  find  out  what  and  how  many  those  simple 
ideas  are,  which  are  constantly  and  inseparably  united  in  nature, 
and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the  same  subject.  Most 
men,  wanting  either  time,  inclination,  or  industry  enough  for  this, 
even  to  some  tolerable  degree,  content  themselves  with  some  few 
obvious  and  outward  appearances  of  things,  thereby  readily  to  dis- 
tinguish and  sort  th^Doi  for  the  common  afiairs  of  life:  and  so, 
without  farther  examination,  give  them  names,  or  take  up  the 
names  already  in  use.  Which,  though  in  common  conversation 
they  pass  well  enough  for  the  signs  of  some  few  obvious  qualities 
co-existing,  are  yet  far  enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  settled 
signification,  a  precise  number  of  simple  ideas;  much  less  all  those 
which  are  united  in  nature.  He  that  shall  consider,  after  so  much 
stir  about  geniis  and  speciesy  and  such  a  deal  of  talk  of  specific 
differences,  how  few  words  we  have  yet  settled  definitions  of,  may 
With  reason  imagine,  that  those  forms  which  there  hath  been  so 
iQuch  noise  made  about  are  only  chimeras;  which  give  us  no  light 
into  the  specific  natures  of  things.  And  he  that  shall  consider 
how  far  the  names  of  substances  are  from  having  significations 
wherein  all  who  use  them  do  agree,  wiU  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  though  the  nominal  essences  of  substances  are  all  supposed  to 
be  conied  firom  nature,  yet  they  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  very 
hnperfect;  since  the  composition  of  those  complex  ideas  is,  in 
several  men,  very  different:  and  therefore,  that  these  boundaries 
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of  species  are  as  men,  and  not  as  nature  makes  them,  if  at  least 
there  are  in  nature  any  such  prefixed  bounds.  It  is  true,  that 
many  particular  substances  are  so  made  bj  nature,  that  they  have 
agreement  and  likeness  one  mth  another,  and  so  afford  a  foundation 
of  being  ranked  into  sorts.  But  the  sorting  of  things  by  us,  or  the 
making  of  determinate  species,  being  in  order  to  naming  and  com- 
prehending them  under  general  terms,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
properly  said  that  nature  sets  the  boundaries  of  the  species  of 
things:  or  if  it  be  so,  our  boundaries  of  species  are  not  exactly 
conformable  to  those  in  nature.  For  we,  having  need  of  general 
names  for  present  use,  stay  not  for  a  perfect  discovery  of  all  those 
qualities  which  would  best  show  us  their  most  materud  deferences 
and  agreements;  but  we  ourselves  divide  them,  by  certain  obvious 
appearances,  into  species,  that  we  may  the  easier,  under  general 
names,  communicate  our  thoughts  about  them.  For,  having  no 
other  knowledge  of  any  substance,  but  of  the  simple  ideas  that  are 
united  to  it,  and  observing  several  particular  things  to  agree  with 
others  in  several  of  those  simple  ideas,  we  make  that  collection  our 
n>ecific  idea,  and  give  it  a  general  name;  that  in  recording  our  own 
thoughts,  and  in  our  discourse  with  others,  we  may  in  one  short 
word  design  all  the  individuals  that  agree  in  that  complex  idea, 
without  enumerating  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up;  and  so  not 
waste  our  time  and  breath  in  tedious  descriptions:  which  we  see 
they  are  fain  to  do,  who  would  discourse  of  any  new  sort  of  things 
they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

31.  Essences  of  species  under  the  same  name  very  different, — But, 
however  these  species  of  substances  pass  well  enough  in  ordinary 
conversation,  it  is  plain  that  this  complex  idea  wherein  they  observe 
several  individuals  to  agree,  is,  by  differentmen,  made  very  dmerently; 
by  some  more  and  others  less  accurately.  In  some,  this  complex 
idea  contains  a  greater  and  in  others  a  smaller  number  of  quahties, 
and  so  is  apparently  such  as  the  mind  makes  it.  The  yellow  shin- 
ing colour  makes  gold  to  children;  others  add  weight,  malleable-* 
ness,  and  fusibility;  and  others,  yet  other  qualities  which  they  find 
joined  with  that  yellow  colour,  as  constantly  as  its  weight  and  fiisi* 
bility:  for  in  all  these  and  the  like  qualities,  one  has  as  good  a 
right  to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea  of  that  substance  wherem 
they  are  all  joined,  as  another.  And  therefore  different  men,  leav- 
ing out  or  putting  in  several  simple  ideas  which  others  do  not, 
according  to  their  various  examination,  skill,  or  observation  of  that 
subject,  have  different  essences  of  gold;  which  must  therefore  be 
of  their  own  and  not  of  nature's  making. 

32.  The  more  general  our  ideas  are,  the  more  incomplete  and  pat' 
tial  they  are, — If  the  number  of  simple  ideas  that  make  the  nomi- 
nal essence  of  the  lowest  species  or  first  sorting  of  individaab, 
depends  on  the  mind  of  man  variously  collecting  them,  it  is  much 
more  evident  that  they  do  so  in  the  more  comprehensive  classes^ 
which  by  the  masters  of  logic  are  called  genera.  These  are  com- 
plex ideas  designedly  imper^ct:  and  it  is  visible  at  first  sight  that 
several  of  those  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  them- 
selves, are  purposely  left  out  of  genetical  ideas.    For,  as  the 
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mind,  to  make  general  ideas  comprehending  several  particulars, 
leaves  out  those  of  time,  and  place,  and  such  other  that  make 
them  incommunicable  to  more  than  one  individual,  so,  to  make 
other  yet  more  general  ideas  that  may  comprehend  different  sorts, 
it  leaves  out  those  qualities  that  distinguish  them,  and  puts  into  its 
new  collection  only  such  ideas  as  are  conmion  to  several  sorts. 
The  same  convenience  that  made  men  express  several  parcels  of 
yellow  matter  coming  from  Guinea  and  Peru  under  one  name,  sets 
them  also  upon  making  of  one  name  that  may  comprehend  both 
gold,  and  silver,  and  some  other  bodies  of  different  sorts.  This  is 
done  by  leaving  out  those  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  each  sort; 
and  retaining  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  those  that  are  common 
to  them  all.  To  which  the  name  ^^metal"  being  annexed,  there  is 
a  genus  constituted;  the  essence  whereof  being  that  abstract  idea, 
containing  only  malleableness  and  Visibility,  with  certain  degrees 
of  weight  and  fixedness,  wherein  some  bodies  of  several  Unds 
agree,  leaves  out  the  colour,  and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  gold, 
and  silver,  and  the  other  sorts  comprehended  under  the  name 
"metal.**  Whereby  it  is  plain  that  men  follow  not  exactly  the 
patterns  set  them  by  nature,  when  they  make  their  general  ideas 
of  substances;  ^ince  there  is  no  body  to  be  found  which  has  barely 
malleableness  ancl  fusibility  in  it,  without  other  qualities  as  insepa- 
rable as  those.  But  men,  in  making  their  general  ideas,  seekmg 
more  the  ix>nveirience  of  language  and  quick  despatch  by  short 
and  comprehensive  si^s,  than  the  true  and  precise  nature  of 
things  as  they  exist,  have,  in  the  framing  their  abstract  ideas, 
chieny  pursued  that  end,  whi(^h  was,  to  be  frumished  with  store  of 

feneral  and  variously  comprehensive  names.  So  that  in  this  whole 
usiness  of  genei*a  and  species^  the  genus,  or  more  comprehensive,  is 
but  a  partial  Conception  of  what  it  is  in  the  species,  and  the  species 
but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  each  individual.  If 
therefore  any  one  wiU  think,  that  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and  an 
animal,  and  a  plant,  &C.  are  distinguished  by  real  essences  made  by 
nature,  he  must  think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of  these  real  essen- 
ces, making  one  for  body,  another  for  an  animal,  and  another  for  a 
horse,  and  all  these  essences  liberaUy  bestowed  upon  Bucephalus. 
But  if  we  would  rightly  consider  wnat  is  done,  in  all  these  genera 
and  species^  or  sorts,  we  should  find  that  there  is  no  new  thing 
made,  but  only  more  or  less  comprehensive  signs  whereby  we  may 
be  enabled  to  express,  in  a  few  syllables,  great  numbers  of  particular 
things,  as  they  agree  in  more  or  less  general  conceptions  which  we 
have  framed  to  that  purpose.  In  all  which  we  may  observe,  that 
the  more  general  term  is  always  the  name  of  a  less  complex  idea ; 
and  that  each  genus  is  but  a  partial  conception  of  the  species  com- 
prehended under  it.  So  that  if  these  abstract  general  ideas  be 
thought  to  be  complete,  it  can  only  be  in  respect  of  a  certain  estab- 
lished relation  between  them  and  certain  names  which  are  made 
use  of  to  signify  them ;  and  not  in  respect  of  any  thing  existing,  as 
made  by  nature. 

33.  TTiis  all  accommodated  to  the  end  of  speech. — This  is  adjusted 
to  the  true  end  of  speech,  which  isy  to  be  the  easiest  and  shortest 
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way  of  communicating  our  notions.  For  thus  he  that  would  make 
and  discourse  of  things  as  they  agreed  in  the  complex  idea  of 
extension  and  solidity^  needed  but  use  the  word  "body,"  to  denote 
all  such.  He  that  to  these  would  join  others,  signified  by  the 
words  "life,"  "sense,"  and  "spontaneous  motion,"  needed  but  use 
the  word  "animal,"  to  signify  all  which  partook  of  those  ideas : 
and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of  a  body,  with  life,  sense, 
and  motion,  with  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  a  certain  shape 
joined  to  it,  needed  but  use  the  short  monosyllable  "man,"  to 
express  all  particulars  that  correspond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is 
the  proper  business  of  genua  and  species ;  and  this  men  do,  without 
any  consideration  of  real  essences  or  substantial  forms,  which  come 
not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  when  we  think  of  those 
things;  nor  within  the  signification  of  our  words,  when  we  dis- 
course with  others. 

34.  Instance  in  cassiawaries. — Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a 
sort  of  birds  I  lately  saw  in  St.  James's  Park,  about  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  a  covering  of  something  between  feathers  and  hair, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  without  wings,  but  in  the  place  thereof 
two  or  three  little  branches,  coming  down  like  sprigs  of  Spanish 
broom;  long  great  legs,  with  feet  only  of  three  claws,  and  without 
a  tail;  I  must  make  this  description  of  it,  and  so  may  make  others 
understand  me.  But  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of  it  is  "  cas- 
siowary,"  I  may  then  use  that  word  to  stand  in  discourse  for  all  my 
complex  idea  mentioned  in  that  description ;  though  by  that  word, 
which  is  now  become  a  specific  name,  I  know  no  more  of  the  real 
essence  or  constitution  of  that  sort  of  animals,  than  I  did  before, 
and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of  that  species  of  birds, 
before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many  Englishmen  do  of  "  swans" 
or  "  herons,"  which  are  specific  names,  very  well  known  of  sorts  of 
birds  common  in  England. 

35.  Men  determine  the  sorts :  instance^  gold, — From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  evident  that  men  make  sorts  of  things.     For,  it  being  dif- 
ferent essences  alone  that  make  difiPerent  species,  it  is  plain,  that  they 
who  make  those  abstract  ideas  which  are  the  nominal  essences,  do 
thereby  make  the  species,  or  sort.     Should  there  be  a  body  found 
having  all  the  other  qualities  of  gold  except  malleableness,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  question  whether  it  were  gold  or  no; 
i.  e.  whether  it  were  of  that  species.     This  could  be  determined 
only  by  that  abstract  idea  to  which  every  one  annexed  the  name 
"  gold  :"  so  that  it  would  be  true  gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that 
species,  who  included  not  malleableness  in  his  nominal  essence  sig- 
nified by  the  sound  "  gold ;"  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  would  not  be 
true  gold,  or  of  that  species  to  him,  who  included  malleableness  in 
his  specific  idea.     And  who,  I  pray,  is  it  that  makes  these  diverse 
species  even  under  one  and  the  same  name,  but  men  that  make  two 
different  abstract  ideas,  consisting  not  exactly  of  the  same  collection 
of  qualities  ?     Nor  is  it  a  mere  supposition  to  imagine,  that  a  body 
may  exist  wherein  the  other  obvious  qualities  of  gold  may  be  witt 
out  malleableness ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  gold  itself  will  be  some- 
times so  "  eager,"  (as  artists  call  it,)  that  it  wiU  as  little  endure  the 
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liammer  as  glass  itself.  What  we  have  said  of  the  putting  in, 
or  leaving  malleableness  out  of,  the  complex  idea  the  name  ^^  gold  " 
is  by  any  one  annexed  to,  may  be  said  of  its  peculiar  weight, 
fixedness^  and  several  other  the  like  qualities:  for,  whatsoever  is 
left  out  or  put  in,  it  is  still  the  complex  idea  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed  that  makes  the  species :  and  as  any  particular  parcel  of 
matter  answers  that  idea,  so  the  name  of  the  sort  belongs  truly  to 
it,  and  it  is  of  that  species.  And  thus  any  thing  is  true  gold,  perfect 
metaL  All  which  determination  of  the  species,  it  is  plain,  depends 
on  the  understanding  of  man  making  this  or  that  complex  idea. 

36.  Nature  makes  the  similitude, — ^This,  then,  in  short,  is  the 
ease :  nature  makes  many  particular  things  which  do  agree  one  with 
another  in  many  sensible  qualities,  and  probably,  too,  in  their  inter- 
nal frame  and  constitution :  but  it  is  not  this  real  essence  that  dis*- 
tmguishes  them  into  species ;  it  is  men,  who,  taking  occasion  &om 
the  qualities  they  find  united  in  them,  and  wherein  they  observe 
often  several  individuals  to  agree,  range  them  into  sorts  in  order  to 
their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehensive  signs ;  under 
which,  individuals,  according  to  their  conformity  to  this  or  that 
abstract  idea,  come  to  be  ranked  as  under  ensigns ;  so  that  this  is 

, of  the  blue,  that  the  red,  regiment ;  this  is  a  man,  that  a  drill:  and 
in  this,  I  think,  consists  the  whole  business  of  genus  and  species. 

37.  And  continues  it  in  the  races  of  things, — ^I  do  not  deny  but 
nature,  in  the  constant  production  of  particular  beings,  makes  them 
not  always  new  and  various,  but  very  much  alike  and  of  kin  one  to 
another :  but  I  think  it  never  the  less  true,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
species,  whereby  men  sort  them, are  made  by  men;  since  the  essences 
of  the  species,  distinguished  by  different  names,  are,  as  has  been 
proved,  of  man's  making,  and  seldom  adequate  to  the  internal 
nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that  we  may  truly  say, 
such  a  manner  of  sorting  of  things  is  the  workmanship  of  men. 

38.  Each  abstract  idea  is  an  essence, — One  thing  I  doubt  not 
but  will  seem  verv  strange  in  this  doctrine ;  which  is,  that,  from 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  follow  that  each  abstract  idea,  with  a 
name  to  it,  makes  a  distinct  species.  But  who  can  help  it,  if  truth 
will  have  it  so  ?  For  so  it  must  remain,  till  somebody  can  show  us 
the  species  of  things,  limited  and  distinguished  by  something  else ; 
and  let  us  see  that  general  terms  signify  not  our  abstract  ideas,  but 
something  different  £rom  them.  I  would  fain  know  why  a  shock 
and  a  hound  are  not  as  distinct  species  as  a  spaniel  and  an 
elephant.  We  have  no  other  idea  of  the  different  essence  of  an 
elephant  and  a  spaniel,  than  we  have  of  the  different  essence  of 
a  shock  and  a  hound;  all  the  essential  difference  whereby  we 
know  and  distinguish  them  one  from  another  consisting  only  in 
the  different  colkction  of  simple  ideas  to  which  we  have  given 
those  different  names. 

39.  Grenera  and  species  are  in  order  to  naming. — ^How  much  the 
making  of  species  and  genera  is  in  order  to  general  names,  and  how 
much  general  names  are  necessary,  if  not  to  the  being,  yet  at 
least  to  the  completing,  of  a  species,  and  making  it  pass  for  such, 
will  appear,  besides  wbit  has  been  said  above  concerning  ice  and 
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i^ater^  in  a  very  familiar  example.  A  silent  ahd  a  striking  w^tch 
are  but  one  species  to  those  who  have  but  one  name  f(^  them:  but 
he  that  has  the  name  ^^  watch"  for  one^  and  ^^  clock"  for  the  other^ 
and  distinct  complex  ideas  to  which  those  names  belong,  t^  him 
they  are  different  species.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  inward 
contrivance  and  constitution  is  different  between  thene  two,  which 
the  watchmaker  has  a  clear  idea  of.  And  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  are 
but  one  species  to  him,  when  he  has  but  one  name  for  them.  For 
what  is  sufficient  in  the  inward  contrivance  to  make  a  new  speciesf 
There  are  some  watches  that  are  made  with  four  wheels,  others 
with  five:  is  this  a  specific  difference  to  the  workman?  Some 
have  strings  and  physics,*  and  others  none;  some  have  the  bsJanee 
loose,  and  others  regulated  by  a  spiral  spring,  and  others  by  hogs' 
bristles:  are  any  or  all  of  these  enough  to  make  a  specific  diflfer- 
ence  to  the  workman  that  knows  each  of  thede,  and  several  other 
different  contrivances,  in  the  internal  constitutions  of  watches? 
It  is  certain  each  of  these  hath  a  real  dil^enoe  from  the  reet: 
but  whether  it  be  an  essential,  a  specific  difference  or  no,  rehtes 
onlv  to  the  complex  idea  to  which  the  name  ^^ watch"  is  ^ven: 
as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the  idea  which  that  name  stance  for, 
and  that  name  does  not,  as  a  generical  name,  comprehend  different 
species  under  it,  they  are  not  essentially  nor  specifically  different. 
But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  divisions  from  difierences  that 
he  knows  in  the  internal  frame  of  watches,  and  to  such  precise 
complex  ideas  give  names  that  shall  prevail,  they  will  then  be  new 
species  to  them  who  have  those  ideas  with  names  to  them,  dud  can, 
by  those  differences,  distinguish  watches  into  these  several  sorts; 
and  then  '*  watch  "  will  be  a  generical  name.  But  yet  they  would  be 
no  distinct  species  to  men  ignorant  of  clock-work  and  the  inward 
contrivances  of  watches,  who  had  no  other  idea  but  the  outward 
shape  and  bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by  the  hand.  For 
to  tnem,  all  those  other  names  would  be  but  synonymous  terms  for 
the  same  idea,  and  signify  no  more  nor  no  other  thin^  but  a 
"  watch."  Just  thus,  I  think,  it  is  in  natural  thiigs.  Jlobody 
will  doubt  that  the  wheels  or  springs  (if  I  may  so  say)  within 
are  different  in  a  rational  man  and  a  changeling,  no  more  dian 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  dnll  and  a  change^ 
ling.  But  whether  one  or  both  these  dWerenoee  be  essential  or 
tipecifical,  is  only  to  be  known  to  us  by  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  complex  idea  that  the  name  "man**  stands 
for !  fot  by  that  alone  can  it  be  determined  whether  one,  or  both, 
or  neither,  of  those  be  a  man  or  no. 

40.  Species  of  artifieial  things  less  confused  than  natural. — R*"* 
what  has  been  before  said,  we  may  see  the  reason  why,  in  the  sp^ 
eies  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  less  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty than  in  natural.  Because  an  artificial  thing  being  aprodoO' 
tion  of  man,  which  the  artificer  designed,  and  therefore  well  knows 
the  idea  of,  the  name  of  it  is  supposed  to  stand  for  no  otheriM 
nor  to  import  any  other  essence,  than  what  is  certainly  to  be 
known  and  easy  enough  to  be  apprehended.  For  the  idea  or 
-essence  <rf  the  several  sorts  of  artificial  things  consisting^  ftr  the 

•  Supposed  by  Dr.  Jotoaon  to  be/t»ee«.— ^Errr. 
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most  part,  in  nothing  but  the  determinate  figure  of  sensible  parts ; 
and  sometimes  motion  depending  thereon,  which  the  artificer 
fashions  in  matter,  such  as  he  finds  for  his  turn ;  it  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a  cartain  idea  thereof;  and  so 
settle  the  signification  of  the  names  whereby  the  species  of  artificial 
things  are  distinguished,  with  less  doubt,  obscurity,  and  equivoca- 
tion than  we  can  in  things  natural,  whose  differences  and  opera- 
tions dep^id  upon  contriranees  beyond  the  reach  of  our  discoveries. 

41.  Arti^^nal  things  of  distinct  species, — I  must  be  excused  here, 
if  I  think  artificial  things  are  of  distinct  species  as  wdl  as  natural : 
flince  I  find  they  are  as  plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into  sorts,  by 
different  abstract  ideas  with  general  names  annexed  to  them,  as 
distinct  one  firom  another  as  thode  of  natural  substances.  For  why 
should  we  not  think  a  watch  and  pistol  as  distinct  species  one  from 
anodier  as  a  horse  and  a  dog,  they  being  expressed  m  our  minds  by 
distinct  Meas,  and  to  others  by  distinct  appellations? 

42.  Substances  alone  have  proper  names, — ^This  is  fiirther  to  be 
observed  concerning  substances,  that  they  alone,  o£  all  our  several 
sorts  of  ideas,  have  partieulaar  or  proper  names,  whereby  one  only 
particular  thing  is  signified.  Because,  in  simple  ideas,  modes,  and 
relations,  it  seldom  nappens  that  men  have  occasion  to  mention 
often  tlus  or  that  particular  when  it  is  absent.  Besides,  the 
greatest  part  of  mixed  modes  being  actions  which  perish  in  thek 
birth,  are  not  capable  of  a  lasting  duration,  as  substances  which 
are  the  actors;  and  wherein  the  simple  ideas,  that  make  up  the  com- 
plex ideas  designed  by  the  name,  have  a  lasting  union. 

43-  Difficidty  to  treat  of  words  mtk  words, — 1  must  beg  pardon  of 
my  reader  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject,  and  perhaps 
with  some  obscurity.  But  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  how  difi&cult 
it  is  to  lead  another  by  words  into  the  thoughts  of  things,  stripped  of 
those  specifical  diffi^rences  we  give  them  :  which  things  if  I  name 
not,  I  say  nothing ;  and  if  I  do  name  them,  I  thereby  rank  them 
into  some  sort  or  other,  and  suggest  to  the  mind  the  usual  abstract 
idea  of  that  species,  and  so  cross  my  purpose.  For,  to  talk  of  a 
man,  mid  to  lay  by,  at  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  signification  of 
the  name  ^^  man,"  which  is  our  complex  idea  usually  annexed  to  it, 
and  bid  the  reader  consider  man  as  he  is  in  himscF,  and  as  he  is 
resdly  distinguished  firom  others  in  his  internal  constitution  or  real 
ess^ce,  that  is,  by  something  he  knows  not  what;  looks  like 
trifling :  and  yet  thus  one  must  do  who  would  speak  of  the  sup^ 
posed  real  essences  and  species  of  things  as  thought  to  be  made  by 
nature,  if  it  be  but  only  to  make  it  understood  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  mgnified  by  the  general  names  which  substances  are 
caUed  by.  But  because  it  is  diiffioult  by  known  familiar  names  to 
do  this,  give  me  leave  to  endeavour,  by  an  example,  to  make  the 
different  consideration  the  mind  has  of  specific  names  and  ideas  a 
little  more  clear,  and  to  show  how  the  complex  ideas  of  modes  are 
referred  sometimes  to  archetypes  in  the  minds  of  other  intelligent 
beings, — or,  which  is « the  same,  to  the  signification  annexed  by 
others  to  their  received  names, — and  sometimes  to  no  archetypes  at 
all.    GiTe  me  leave  also  to  (ihow  how  the  mind  always  refers  its 
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ideas  of  substances  either  to  the  substances  themselves,  or  to  tli« 
signification  of  their  names,  as  to  the  archetypes ;  and  also  to  make 
plain  the  nature  of  species,  or  sorting  of  things,  as  apprehended  and 
made  use  of  by  us ;  and  of  the  essences  belonging  to  those  species, 
which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  moment  to  discover  the  extent  and  cer- 
tainty of  our  knowledge  than  we  at  first  imagine. 

44.  Instance  of  mixed  modes  in  kinneah  and  niouph. — Let  iu 
suppose  Adam  in  the  state  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good  undeiv 
standing,  but  in  a  strange  country,  with  all  things  new  and  un- 
known about  him;  and  no  other  faculties  to  attain  the  knowledge 
of  them  but  what  one  of  this  age  has  now.  He  observes  Lamech 
more  melancholv  than  usual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  suspidon 
he  has  of  his  wife  Adah,  (whom  he  most  ardently  loved,)  that  she 
had  too  much  kindness  for  another  man.  Ada^m  discourses  these 
his  thoughts  to  Eve,  and  desires  her  to  take  care  that  Adah  com- 
mit not  folly :  and  in  these  discourses  with  Eve,  he  makes  use  of 
these  two  new  words,  kinneah  and  nioitph.  In  time  Adam's 
mistake  appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech's  trouble  proceeded  from 
having  kiued  a  man:  but  yet  the  two  named,  kinneah  and 
niouphj  the  one  standing  for  suspicion  in  a  husband  of  his 
wife's  disloyalty  to  him,  and  the  other  for  the  act  of  committing 
disloyalty,  lost  not  their  distinct  significations.  It  is  pkm,  the% 
that  here  were  two  distinct  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  with 
names  to  them,  two  distinct  species  of  actions  essentially  different; 
I  ask,  Wherein  consisted  the  essences  of  these  two  distinct  species 
of  actions  ?  And  it  is  plain  it  consisted  in  a  precise  combination  of 
simple  ideas,  different  m  one  from  the  other.  I  ask,  whether  the 
complex  idea  in  Adam's  mind,  which  he  called  Unneahj  were 
adequate  or  no  ?  And  it  is  plain  it  was ;  for,  it  being  a  comhinsf 
tion  of  simple  ideas,  which  he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype^ 
without  respect  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,  vohmtarily  put  togeuier, 
abstracted,  and  gave  the  name  kinneah  to,  to  express  in  short  to 
others  by  that  one  sound  all  the  simple  ideas  contained  and  united 
in  that  complex  one,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  is  was  an  ade- 
quate idea.  His  own  choice  having  made  that  c<»nbination,  it  bad 
fdl  in  it  he  intended  it  should,  and  so  could  not  but  be  perfect) 
could  not  but  be  adequate,  it  being  referred  to  no  other  lardietype 
which  it  was  supposed  to  represent* 

45.  These  words^  kinneah  and  niouph,  by  degrees  grew 
into  common  use,  and  then  the  case  was  somewhat  altered* 
Adam's  children  had  the  same  faculties,  and  thereby  the  same 
power  that  he  had,  to  make  what  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes 
they  pleased  in  their  own  minds ;  to  abstract  them,  and  make  what 
sounds  they  pleased  the  signs  of  them ;  but  the  use  of  names  being 
to  make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to  others,  that  cannot  be  done 
but  when  the  same  sign  stands  for  the  same  idea  in  two  who  would 
conmiunicate  their  thoughts  and  discourse  together.  Those  there- 
fore of  Adam's  children  that  found  these  two  words,  iwn^ 
and  niouphj  in  familiar  use,  could  not  ta^e  them  for 
cant  sounds ;  but  must  needs  conclude  they  stood  for  somet 
^r  certain  ideas,  abstract  ideas,  they  being  general  namesj  wbic 
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abstract  ideas  were  the  essences  of  the  species  distinguished  hy 
those  names.  If  therefore  they  would  use  these  words  as  names  of 
spedes  already  established  and  agreed  on,  they  were  obliged  to 
conform  the  ideas  in  their  minds  signified  by  these  names,  to  the 
ideas  that  they  stood  for  in  other  men's  mindis,  as  to  their  patterns 
and  archetypes;  and  then,  indeed,  their  ideas  of  these  complex 
modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very  apt  (especially 
those  that  consisted  of  combinations  of  many  simple  ideas)  not  to 
be  exactly  conformable  to  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds,  using  the 
same  names;  though  for  this  there  be  usually  a  remedy  at  hand, 
which  is,  to  ask  the  meaning  of  any  word  we  understand  not  of 
him  that  uses  it:  it  being  as  impossible  to  know  certainly  what  the 
words  "jealousy"  and  "adultery  "  (which  I  think  answer  HMSp 
and  *]1K3)  stand  for  in  another  man's  mind  with  whom  I  would 
discom^e  about  them;  as  it  was  impossible  in  the  beginning  of 
language,  to  know  what  kinneah  and  niouph  stood  for  in  another 
man*8  mind  without  explication,  they  being  voluntary  signs  in 
every  one. 

46.  Instance  ofsuhstances  in  zahab. — Let  us  now  also  consider, 
after  the  same  manner,  the  names  of  substances  in  their  first  appli-* 
cation.  One  of  Adam's  children,  roving  in  the  mountains,  lights 
on  a  glittering  substance,  which  pleases  his  eye;  home  he  carries  it 
to  Adam,  who,  upon  consideration  of  it,  finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have 
a  bright  yellow  colour  and  an  exceeding  great  weight.  These,  per* 
haps,  at  first,  are  all  the  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  in  it,  and, 
abstracting  this  complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  substance  having  that 
peculiar  bright  yellowness,  and  a  weight  very  great  in  proportion  to 
its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the  name  zahah^  to  denominate  and  mark  all 
substances  that  have  these  sensible  qualities  in  them.  It  is  evident 
now  that,  in  this  case,  Adam  acts  quite  differently  from  what  he 
did  before  in  forming  those  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  kinneah  and  niouph.  For  there  he  put  ideas  together 
only  by  his  own  imagination,  not  taken  from  the  existence  of  any 
thing;  and  to  them  he  gave  names  to  denominate  all  things  that 
should  happen  to  agree  to  those  his  abstract  ideas,  without  con- 
sidering whether  any  such  thing  did  exist  or  no;  the  standard 
there  was  of  his  own  making.  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this 
^ew  substance,  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  course;  here  he  has  a 
standard  made  by  nature;  and  therefore  being  to  represent  that  to 
himself,  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it,  even  when  it  is  absent,  he  puts  in 
Jio  simple  idea  into  his  complex  one  but  what  he  has  the  percep- 
tion of  from  the  thing  itself.  He  takes  care  that  his  idea  be  con- 
formable to  this  archetype,  and  intends  the  name  should  stand  for 
aa  idea  so  conformable. 

47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  zahah  by  Adam, 
being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  seen  before,  nobody,  I  think, 
^  deny  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  to  have  its  peculiar  essence; 
^nd  that  the  name  zahab  is  the  mark  of  the  species,  and  a  name 
bebnging  to  all  things  partaking  in  that  essence.  But  here  it  is 
plain,  the  essence  Adam  made  the  name  zahab  stand  for  was 
toothing  bttt  a  body  hard,  shining,  yellow,  and  very  h^avy.    Bat 
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tiie  Snquisitiye  mind  of  man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of 
thesey  as  I  maj  eaj,  superficial  qualities^  puts  Adam  upon  rarther 
examination  of  this  matter*  £te  therefore  knocks  and  beats  it 
with  flintSi  to  see  what  was  discoTerable  in  th^  inside:  he  finds  it 
yield  to^  blows^  but  not  easily  sqwrate  into  pieoesc  he  finds  it  will 
bend  without  breakmg.  Is  not  now  ductilitjr  to  he  added  to  his 
former  idea,  and  made  part  (^  the  essence  of  the  species  that  name 
eahab  stands  fort  Farther  trials  discover  fiisibility  and  fixedness. 
Are  not  they  also^  by  the  same  reason  that  any  of  the  others  were, 
to  be  put  into  the  comples^  idea,  signified  by  the  name  zahahi  IS 
not,  what  reason  will  there  be  shown  more  for  the  one  than  the 
other?  K  these  must,  then  all  the  other  properties  which  any 
ficrtber  trials  shall  discorer  in  this  matter  ought,  by  the  same  rea- 
son, to  make  a  part  of  the  ingredients  of  the  complex  id^  whieb 
the  name  zahab  stands  for,  and  so  be  the  essence  of  the  species 
marked  by  that  name.  Which  properties,  because  they  are  end- 
less, it  is  plain  that  the  idea  made  after  this  fitahion  by  this  arcbe* 
type  will  be  always  inadequate. 

48.  Their  ideas  imperfeetj  and  therefore  various* — But  this  is  not 
all;  it  would  also  follow  that  the  names  of  substances  would  not 
only  have,  (as  in  truth  they  have,)  but  would  also  be  supposed  to 
have,  difierent  significations,  as  used  by  diiferent  men,  which  would 
very  much  cumber  the  use  of  language.  For  if  every  distinct  qua* 
lity,  that  were  discovered  in  any  matter  by  any  one,  were  supposed 
to  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  com- 
mon name  given  it,  it  must  follow  that  men  must  suppose  the  same 
word  to  signify  different  things  in  difiTerent  men:  since  they  cannot 
doubt  but  diff<^rent  men  may  have  discovered  several  quafitieB  in 
substances  of  the  same  denomination,  which  othem  know  no* 
thing  of. 

49.  Therefore  to  fix  their  species^  a  real  essence  is  supposed. — To 
tkvoid  this  therefore,  they  have  supposed  a  real  essence  belonging  to 
every  species  fix>m  which  these  properties  aU  flow,  and  would  haye 
their  names  of  the  species  stand  for  that.  But  they  not  having 
any  idiea  of  that  real  ess^oe  in  substances,  and  their  words  signify- 
ing nothing  but  the  ideas  they  have,  that  which  is  done  by  dub 
attempt  is  only  to  put  the  name  or  sound  in  the  place  and  stead  of 
the  thmg  having  that  real  essence,  without  knowuig  what  the  real 
essence  is;  and  this  is  that  which  anen  do,  when  they  ^eak  of 
species  of  things,  as  supposing  them  made  by  nature^  and  distin- 
guished by  real  essences. 

50.  Which  supposition  is  of  no  use. — For  let  us  consider,  when 
we  afiirm  that  all  gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means  that  fixedness  is  a 
part  of  the  definition,  part  of  the  nominal  essence  the  word  ^' gold 
stands  for;  and  so  this  affirmation,  ^^  All  gold  is  fixed,"  contains 
goothing  but  the  signification  of  the  term  ^^  ffMJ*  Or  dse  it 
means  that  fixedness,  not  being  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  woid 
^^  gold^"  is  a  prc^erty  of  that  substance  itself:  in  which  oaie  it  i^ 
plain  that  the  word  ^^  gold  "  stands  in  the  plaoe  of  a  substaMSy 
having  the  real  essence  of  a  species  o£  things  made  by  nature.^  In 
which  way  of  substitution  it  has  so  confused  and  oioicerlaiD  • 


fiSgnification,  that  thoiigh  tins  proposition^  ^^  Oold  is  fixed,''  be  in 
that  eense  an  affirmation  of  something  real;  yet  it  is  a  truth  will 
always  fail  ns  in  its  partioolar  application,  and  so  is  of  no  real  use 
por  oertidnty.  For  let  it  be  never  so  true,  that  all  gold,  i.  e.  all 
that  has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  fixed,  yrhat  serves  this  for, 
whilst  we  know  not  in  this  sense  what  is  or  is  not  gold?  For  if 
we  know  not  the  i«al  essence  of  gold,  it  is  impossible  we  dbould 
know  what  parcel  of  matter  has  that  essence,  aiul  so  whether  it  be 
true  gold  or  no. 

51.  C!cmcZt«n(m.~To  conclude:  what  libertyAdam  had  at  first  to 
inske  any  complex  ideas  of  mixqd  modes  by  no  other  pattern  but 
by  his  own  thoughts,  the  same  have  all  men  ever  since  nad.  And 
the  same  necessity  of  conforming  his  ideas  of  substances  to  things 
without  him^  as  to  archetypes  made  by  nature,  that  Adam  was 
under,  if  he  would  not  wilfully  impose  upon  himself,  the  same  are 
all  men  ever  since  under  too.  The  same  libeity  also  that  Adam 
had  of  affixing  any  new  name  to  any  idea,  the  same  has  any  one 
stiU,  (especially  the  beginners  of  languages,  if  we  can  inmgine  any 
such,)  but  only  with  this  difference,  that  in  places  where  men  in 
society  have  already  established  a  language  amongst  them,  the 
significations  of  words  are  very  warily  and  sparingly  to  be  altered* 
Because,  men  being  fiimished  already  with  names  for  their  ideas, 
and  common  use  having  appropriated  known  names  to  certain 
idoas,  an  affected  misapplication  of  them  cannot  but  be  very  ridi* 
eulous.  He  that  hath  new  notions  will,  perhaps,  vulture  some^ 
times  on  the  coining  new  terms  to  express  them;  but  mep  think  it 
a  boldness,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  common  use  will  ever  make 
them  pass  for  current.  But,  in  communication  with  others,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  conform  the  ideas  we  make  the  vulvar  words  of 
any  language  stand  for  to  tiieir  known  proper  significations,  (which 
I  have  explained  at  large  already,)  or  eke  to  make  known  that  new 
signification  we  apply  them  to.  ' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OP  PABTICLES. 

1.  Partiele$  connect  parts  or  whole  sentences  together^-r^Hesidea 
word^  whic^  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great 
many  others  that  are  made  use  of  to  signify  the  connexion  that  the 
nnnd  gives  to  ideas,  or  propositions,  one  with  another.  The  mind, 
in  eommmiicating  its  thoughts  to  others,  does  not  only  need  signs 
of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others  also,  to  show  or  inti-r 
mate  eome  particular  action  of  its  own,  at  that  time  relating  to 
those  ideas.  This  it  does  several  ways;  as,  ^is,"  and  ^^is  not," 
are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind  affirming  or  denying.  But 
besides  affirmation,  or  negation,  without  which  there  is  in  words 
no  truth  or  fidsehood,  the  mind  does,  in  declaring  its  sentiments 
to  others,  connect,  not  only  the  parts  of  propositions,  but  whole 
sentences  one  to  another,  with  their  several  lotions  and  depend 
denciee,  to  make  a  eoherent  discourse.  .     ; 
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2.  In  them  consUu  the  art  of  well  specJdng. — The  words 
whereby  it  Bignifies  what  connexion  it  gives  to  the  several  affirma- 
tions and  negations  that  it  unites  in  one  continued  reasoning  or 
narration,  are  generally  called  ^^ particles:"  and  it  is  in  the  right 
use  of  these  that  more  particularly  consists  the  deamess  and 
beauty  of  a  good  style.  To  think  well,  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
man  has  ideas  clear  and  distinct  in  his  thoughts,  nor  that  he 
observes  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some  of  them;  but  he 
must  think  in  train,  and  observe  the  dependence  of  his  thoughts 
and  reasonings  one  upon  another:  and  to  express  well  such 
methodical  and  rational  thoughts,  he  must  have  words  to  show 
what  connexion,  restriction,  distinction,  opposition,  emphasis,  &c. 
he  gives  to  each  respective  part  of  his  discourse.  To  mistake  in 
any  of  these,  is  to  puzzle,  instead  of  informing,  his  hearer:  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  those  words  which  are  not  truly  by  them- 
selves the  names  of  any  ideas,  are  of  such  constant  and  indispen- 
sable use  in  language,  and  do  much  contribute  to  men's  well 
expressing  themselves. 

3.  They  show  what  relation  tlie  mind  gives  to  its  own  thoughts. — 
This  part  of  grammar  has  been,  perhaps,  as  much  neglected,  as 
some  others  over-diligently  cultivated.  It  is  easy  for  men  to  write, 
one  after  another,  of  cases  and  genders,  moods  and  tenses,  gerunds 
and  supines:  in  these  and  the  Uke,  there  has  been  great  diligence 
used;  and  particles  themselves,  in  some  languages,  have  been, 
with  great  show  of  exactness,  ranked  into  their  several  orders. 
But  uiough  "prepositions"  and  "conjunctions,"  &c.  are  names 
well  known  in  grammar,  and  the  particles  conteined  under  them 
carefiilly  ranked  into  their  distinct  subdivisions;  yet  he  who  would 
show  the  right  use  of  particles,  and  what  signmcancy  and  force 
they  have,  must  take  a  little  more  pains,  enter  into  his  own 
thoughts,  and  observe  nicely  the  several  postures  of  his  mind  in 
discoursing. 

4.  Neither  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  these  word&,  to  ren- 
der them,  as  is  usual  in  dictionaries,  by  words  of  another  tongue 
which  come  nearest  to  their  signification:  for  what  is  meant  hj 
them,  is  commonly  as  hard  to  oe  understood  in  one  as  another 
language.  They  are  all  marks  of  some  action  or  intimation  of 
the  mind;  and  therefore  to  understand  them  rightly,  the  several 
views,  postures,  stands,  turns,  limitations,  and  exceptions,  and 
several  other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  which  we  have  either  none 
or  very  deficient  names,  are  diligently  to  be  studied.  Of  these 
there  are  a  great  variety,  much  exceeding  the  number  of  particles 
that  most  hmguages  have  to  express  them  by;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  most  of  these  particles  have  diverse  and 
sometimes  almost  opposite  significations.  In  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
there  is  a  particle  consisting  but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there 
are  reckoned  up,  as  I  remember,  seventy,  I  am  sure  above  fiffy> 
several  significations. 

5.  Instance  in  "  bvtJ^ — "  But "  is  a  particle,  none  more  fiuniliar  in 
our  language:  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretive  conjunctioD,  and 
that  it  answers  sed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French^  thinks  be  has 
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sufficiently  explained  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  intimate  several 
relations  the  mind  rives  to  the  several  propositions  or  parts  of 
them,  which  it  joins  by  this  monosyllable. 

First.  ^^But,  to  say  no  more:"  here  it  intimates  a  stop  of  the 
mind  in  the  course  it  was  goin^,  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly.  ^^  I  saw  but  two  plants :"  here  it  shows  that  the  mind 
limits  the  sense  to  what  is  expressed,  with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

Thirdly.  ^^  You  pray ;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to 
the  true  religion." 

Fourthly.  "  But  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own :"  the 
first  of  these  ^^  buts"  intimates  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of  some- 
thing otherwise  than  it  should  be ;  the  latter  shows  that  the  mind 
makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that  and  what  goes  before  it* 

Fifthly.  ^^All  animals  have  sense;  but  a  dog  is  an  animal:" 
here  it  signifies  little  more  but  that  the  latter  proposition  is  joined 
to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a  syllogism. 

6.  This  matter  hut  lightly  touched  here, — To  these,  I  doubt  not, 
might  be  added  a  great  many  other  significations  of  this  particle, 
if  it  were  my  business  to  examine  it  in  its  full  latitude,  and  con- 
sider it  in  all  the  places  \%  is  to  be  found:  which  if  one  should 
do,  I  doubt  whether  in  all  those  manners  it  is  made  use  of;  it 
woiild  deserve  the  title  of  ^^discretive,"  which  grammarians  give 
to  it.  But  I  intend  not  here  a  fiill  explication  of  this  sort  of  si^s. 
The  instances  I  have  given  in  this  one  may  give  occasion  to  reflect 
upon  their  use  and  force  in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  contem- 
plation of  several  actions  of  our  mmds  in  discoursing,  which  it  has 
found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  these  particles,  some  whereof 
constantly,  and  others  in  certain  constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a 
whole  sentence  contained  in  them. 


CHAPTEK  Vin. 

OP  ABSTRACT  AND  CONCRETE  TERMS. 

1.  Abstract  terms  not  predicable  one  of  another^  and  why, — The 
ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  common  use  of  them,  would 
have  given  us  light  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  if  they  had  been  but 
considered  with  attention.  The  mind,  as  has  been  shown,  has  a 
power  to  abstract  its  ideas,  and  so  they  become  essences,  general 
essences,  whereby  the  sorts  of  things  are  distinguished.  Now 
each  abstract  idea  being  distinct,  so  that  of  any  two  the  one  can 
never  be  the  other,  the  mind  will,  by  its  intuitive  knowledge,  per- 
•ceivQ  their  difference ;  and  therefore  in  propositions  no  two  whole 
ideas  can  ever  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  This  we  see  in  the 
common  use  of  language,  which  permits  not  any  two  abstract 
words,  or  names  of  abstract  ideas,  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another. 
For,  how  near  of  kin  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  and  how  certain 
soever  it  is  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or  white,  yet  every 
one,  at  first  hearing,  perceives  the  falsehood  of  these  propositions ; 
"  Humanity  is  animality,"  or  "rationality,"  or  "whiteness:"  and 
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this  is  as  eridenty  as  any  of  the  most  allowed  maxixxis.  All  our 
affinmtioiiSy  then,  are  only  inconerete,  whidi  is  the  affirming  not 
one  abstract  idea  to  be  another,  but  one  abstract  idea  to  be  joined 
to  another ;  v^ch  abstract  ideas,  in  substances,  may  be  of  any  sort ; 
in  aJl  the  rest,  are  little  else  bat  oi  relatums ;  and  in  substances 
the  most  frequent  are  of  powers.  Y.  g.  ^^  A  man  is  white,"  so- 
nifies, that  the  thii^  that  has  the  essence  of  a  man  has  ako  m 
it  the  essence  of  whiteness,  wUeh  is  nothing  but  the  power  to 
produce  the  idea  of  whiteness  in  one  whose  eyes  can  discoYer 
ordinary  objects ;  or,  ^^  A  man  is  rational,"  signifies,  that  the  same 
thing  that  hath  the  essence  of  a  man  hath  also  in  it  the  essence 
of  rationality,  L  e.  a  power  of  reasoning. 

2.  Tkgy  show  the  difference  of  our  ideae. — This  distinction  of 
names  shows  us  also  the  difference  of  our  ideas :  for  if  we  observe 
them,  we  shaQ  fiind  that  our  simple  ideas  have  all  abstract  as  weU 
as  concrete  names :  the  one  whereof  is  (to  speak  the  language  of 
gnmimanane)  a  eubetaBtive,  the  other  »i  adjectire;  as,  «wlA<. 
ness,  white,  sweetness,  sweet.''  The  like  also  holds  in  onr  ideas 
of  modes  and  rdations;  as,  ^^ justice,  just,  equality,  equal;"  only 
with  this  difference,  that  some  of  the  (M>ficrete  names  of  rdations, 
amongst  nien  cluefly,  are  substantives;  as  patemiiULS^  paUr; 
wher^  it  were  easy  to  render  a  reason.  But  as  to  our  ideas  <^ 
substances,  we  have  very  few  or  no  abstract  names  at  aD.  Por 
though  the  Schools  have  introduced  animcditasy  bmmanitasj  corpo- 
reitasy  and  some  others ;  yet  they  hold  no  proportion  with  that  vsA^ 
nite  number  of  names  of  substances  to  which  they  never  were 
ridiculous  enough  to  attanpt  the  coining  of  abstract  ones :  and 
those  few  that  me  Schools  forged,  and  put  into  the  months  of  their 
scholars,  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into  common  use,  or 
obtain  the  licence  of  public  approbation.  Which  seems  to  me  at 
least  to  intimate  the  confession  of  all  mankind,  that  they  have  no 
ideas  of  the  real  essences  of  substances,  since  they  have  not  names 
for  such  ideas :  which  no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their 
consciousness  to  themselves  of  their  ignorance  of  them  kept  them 
from  so  idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore  though  they  had  ideas 
enough  to  distinguish  gold  from  a  stone,  aind  metal  fimn  wood; 
yet  they  but  timorously  ventured  on  such  tenns  as  cameioB  and 
eaxietaej  metalleitas  and  Ugneitasy  or  the  like  names,  which  should 
pretend  to  signify  the  real  essences  of  those  substances  iHi^eof 
they  knew  they  had  no  ideas.  And,  indeed,  it  was  only  die  doc- 
trine of  substantial  forms,  and  the  confidence  of  mistaken  prs^ 
tenders  to  a  knowledge  that  they  had  not,  which  first  ocwied  and 
then  introduced  animaUtaSy  and  humanitasj  and  the  like;  which 
yet  went  very  little  farther  than  their  own  Schools,  and  could  neyer 
get  to  be  current  amongst  understanding  men.  Indeed,  humamtat 
was  a  word  familiar  amount  the  Romans,  but  in  a  fiir  diferest 
sense;  and  stood  not  for  me  abstract  essence  of  any  substance; 
but  was  the  abstract  name  of  a  mode,  and  its  <*.onore^  hunuumt 
not  Aomo. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

OF  THE  IMPEBFECTION  OF  WORDS. 

1.  Words  are  used  for  recording  and  commumcalmg  tmr  ikougktsm 
-—From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters^  it  is  easy  to 
percdive  what  imperfection  there  is  in  lanraagey  and  how  the  yeiy 
nature  of  words  makes  it  aknost  unavoidaole  for  many  of  them  to 
be  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their  si^ifications.  To  examine  the 
perfection  or  imperfection  of  words^  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider 
their  use  sad  &adi :  for  as  they  are  more  or  less  fitted  to  attain  that^ 
so  they  are  more  or  less  perfect.  We  haye^  in  the  fbrmer  part  of 
this  dosooursei  often^  upon  occasion,  mentioned  a  double  use  of 
words. 

First.  One  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 
SeccHidly*  The  other  fy[  the  oommunicating  of  our  thoughts  to 
others. 

2.  Any  vx»rd$  wUl  sirve  for  recording, — As  to  the  first  of  these, 
for  the  recording  our  own  thoughts  for  the  help  of  our  own  memo** 
ries^  whereby,  as  it  were,*we  taUc  to  ourselves,  any  words  will  serve 
the  turn.  For,  since  sounds  are  voluntary  and  indifferent  sims 
of  any  ideas,  a  man  may  use  what  words  he  jdeases  to  si^ni^  has 
own  ideas  to  himself:  Mid  there  will  be  no  imperfection  m  taemi 
if  he  constantly  use  the  same  sign  for  the  same  idea ;  for  then  ha 
cannot  fail  of  having  his  meaning  understood,  wherein  consists  the 
right  use  and  p^eotion  of  language. 

ip  ComammiGation  by  words  civil  or  phiilosophicaL — Secondly. 
As  to  eommunicatiofi  of  words,  that  too  oaa  a  double  use. 

L  Civil. 

II.  Philosophical. 
'    First.  By  their  civil  use,  I  mean  such  a  cmmnunieation  of 
thoughts  and  ideaiS  by  words  as  may  se^rve  for  the  nj^olding  com* 
mon  conversation  and  commerce  about  the  ordinary  affiuis  and  con-* 
veniences  q£  civil  life,  in  the  societies  of  men  one  amongst  another. 

Secondly.  By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such  an 
use  of  them  as  may  serve  to  convey  the  precise  notions  of  things, 
and  to  express,  in  general  propositions,  certain  and  undoubted 
truths  which  the  mind  may  rest  upon  and  be  satisfied  with,  in  its 
search  after  true  knowledge.  These  two  uses  are  very  distinct ; 
sad  a  great  deal  less  exactness  will  sarve  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other,  as  we  shall  see  in  what  follows. 

4.  The  imperfection  of  words  is  the  doubtfulness  of  their  BigniA' 
cation,-^^The  dxiet  end  of  language  in  communication  being  to  be 
understood,  words  serve  not  well  for  that  end,  neither  in  civil  nor 
philoeqphical  disco¥U»e,  when  any  word  does  not  excite  in  the 
hearw  the  same  idea  which  it  stands  for  in  tiie  mind  of  the 
speaker.  Now  since  eounds  have  no  natural  connexion  with  ouv 
ideas,  but  have  all  their  signification  from  the  ar}»trary  imposition 
of  men,  the  doubtfulness  and  imoertiunty  of  their  significationi 
which  is  the  imperfection  we  here  are  speaking  of,  has  its  caase 
mare  m  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  than  in  any  incapacity  there  is  in 
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one  sound  more  tban  in  another  to  signify  • 
regard,  they  are  all  equally  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfidness  aci 
signification  of  some  more  than  other  wordi9^ 
ideas  they  stand  for.  "^     X 

5.  Causes  of  their  imperfection, — Words      1 
mgnification,  tne  idea  which  each  stands  for     x^    y 
retained  by  those  who  would  exchange  thoa^l  ^       1^+  X. 
gible  discourse  with  others,  in  any  language.  Vj  \  •>• 

to  be  done,  where,  A 

First*  The  ideas  they  stand  for  are  very  oo  0  C 

of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together.  ^^         — Si 

Secondly.  Where  the  ideas  they  stand  for  y     ^  I       0 

nexion  in  nature ;  and  so  no  settled  standard  ^  ^ 

existing  to  rectify  and  adjust  them  by.  ^  ^^ 

Thirdly.  Where  the  signification  of  the  ^  /^^<J  c|  £ 

standard,  which  standard  is  not  easy  to  be  k?  / 

.    Fourthly.  Where  the  signification  of  th  aQ^ 

essence  of  the  thin^,  are  not  exactly  the  sam4  V7T  ^      '  ^^ 

These  are  difficulties  that  attend  the  sigftification  of  severaJ  «vi 
that  are  intelli^ble.  Those  which  are  not  intelKgible  at  alL^^  K 
as  names  standing  for  an;^'  simple  ideas,  which  another  Iim*  f 
prgans  or  faculties  to  attain ;  as  the  names  of  colours  to  a  blf ^ 
man,  or  sounds  to  a  deaf  man ;  need  not  here  be  mentioned,  m 

In  all  these  cases  we  shall  find  an  imperfection  in  words  *'  which 
I  shall  more  at  large  explain,  in  their  particular  application  to  our 
several  sorts  of  ideas :  for  if  we  examine  them,  we  shall  find  that 
the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  most  liable  to  doubtfulness  and 
imperfection  for  the  two  first  of  these  reasons ;  and  the  names  of 
substances  chiefly  for  the  two  latter. 

6.  The  names  of  mixed  modes  dovbtfuL — First.  The  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  many  of  them  liable  to  great  uncertainty  and 
obscurity  in  their  simiification. 

First.    Because  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  so  complex. I. 

Because  of  that  great  composition  these  complex  ideas  are  often 
made  up  of.     To  make  words  serviceable  to  the  end  of  com- 
munication, it  is  necessary  (as  has  been  said)  that  they  exdte  m 
the  hearer  exactly  the  same  idea  they  stand  for  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.    Without  this,  men  fill  one  anothei^s  heads  with  noise 
and  soimds ;  but  convey  not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not 
before  one  another  their  ideas,  which  is  the  end  of  discourse  and 
language.     But  when  a  word  stands  for  a  very  complex  idea,  that 
is  compounded  and  decompounded,  it  is  not  easy  for  men  to  fonn 
and  retain  that  idea  so  exactly,  as  to  make  the  name  in  common 
use  stand  for  the  same  precise  idea  without  any  the  least  variation* 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  men's  names,  of  very  compound  ideas, 
such  as  for  the  most  part  are  moral  words,  have  seldom,  in  two 
different  men,  the  same  precise  signification ;  since  one  man's  cohh 
plex  idea  seldom  agrees  with  anothet^s,  and  often  differs  firom  his 
own,  firom  that  which  he  had  yesterday  or  will  have  to-morrow.        ^ 
.    7*  Secondly.  Because  they  have  no  standards^ — 11.  Becaoseth^ 
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names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  most  part,  want  standards  in 
nature,  whereby  men  may  rectify  and  adjust  their  significations; 
therefore  they  are  very  various  and  doubtful.  They  are  assemblages 
of  ideas  put  together  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  pursuing  its  own 
ends  of  discourse,  and  suited  to  its  own  notions,  whereby  it  designs 
not  to  copy  any  thing  really  existing,  but  to  denominate  and  rank 
things,  as  they  come  to  agree  with  those  archetypes  or  forms  it 
has  made.  He  that  first  brought  the  word  "  sham,"  "  wheedle," 
or  ^'  banter"  in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  those  ideas  he 
made  it  stand  for :  and  as  it  is  with  any  new  names  of  modes  that 
are  now  brought  into  any  language,  so  was  it  with  the  old  ones 
when  they  were  first  made  use  of.  Names  therefore,  that  stand 
for  collections  of  ideas  which  the  mind  makes  at  pleasure,  must 
needs  be  of  doubtful  signification  when  such  collections  are  no* 
where  to  be  found  constantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any  patterns  to 
he  shown  whereby  men  may  adjust  them.  What  the  word  "  mur- 
der" or  ^^  sacrilege,"  &c.  signifies  can  never  be  known  from  things 
themselves.  There  be  many  of  the  parts  of  those  complex  ideas 
which  are  not  visible  in  the  action  itself:  the  intention  of  the  mind, 
or  the  relation  of  holy  things,  which  make  a  part  of  murder  or 
sacrilege,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  outward  and 
visible  action  of  him  that  conunits  either:  and  the  pulling  the 
trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the  murder  is  conunitted,  andv  is 
all  the  action  that  perhaps  is  visible,  has  no  natural  connexion 
with  those  other  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one,  named 
"  murder."  They  have  their  union  and  combination  only  from  the 
understanding  which  unites  them  under  one  name:  but,  uniting 
them  without  any  rule  or  pattern,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name  that  stands  for  such  voluntary  collections 
should  be  often  various  in  the  minds  of  different  men,  who  have 
Bcarce  any  standing  rule  to  regulate  themselves  and  their  notions 
by  in  such  arbitrary  ideas. 

.  8*  Proprietu  not  a  sufficient  remedy. — It  is  true,  common  use^ 
that  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  may  be  supposed  here  to  afford  some 
ftid  to  settle  the  si^iification  of  language ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  in  some  measure  it  does.  Common  use  regulates  the 
meaning  of  words  pretty  well  for  common  conversation ;  but  no* 
body  having  an  authority  to  establish  the  precise  signification  of 
words,  nor  determine  to  what  ideas  any  one  shall  annex  them^ 
common  use  is  not  sufficient  to  adjust  them  to  philosophical  dis* 
courses ;  there  being  scarce  any  name,  of  any  very  complex  idea^ 
(to  say  nothing  of  others,)  which  in  common  use  has  not  a  great 
ktitude,  and  which,-  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may 
iiot  be  made  the  sign  of  far  different  ideas.  Besides,  tne  rule  and 
measure  of  propriety  itself  being  nowhere  established,  it  is  often 
matter  of  dispute  whether  this  or  that  way  of  using  a  word  be 
propriety  of  speech  or  no.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the 
names  of  such  kind  of  very  complex  ideas  are  naturally  liable  to 
this  imperfection,  to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  signification; 
and,  even  in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  understand  one  another,  do 
pot  always  stand  for  the  same  idea  in  speaker  and  hearer*    Though 
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one  sound  more  than  in  another  to  signify  any  idea :  for  in  that 
regard,  they  are  all  equally  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfidness  and  uncertainty  in  the 
signification  of  some  more  than  other  words,  is  the  difference  of 
ideas  they  stand  for. 

5.  Causes  of  their  imperfection, — Words  having  naturally  no 
signification,  the  idea  which  each  stands  for  must  he  learned  and 
retained  by  those  who  would  exchange  thoughts  and  hold  intelli- 
gible discourse  with  others,  in  any  language.  But  this  is  hardest 
to  be  done,  where. 

First.  The  ideas  they  stand  for  are  very  complex,  and  made  np 
of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together. 

Secondly.  Where  the  ideas  they  stand  for  have  no  certain  con- 
nexion in  nature ;  and  so  no  settled  standard  any  where  in  nature 
existing  to  rectify  and  adjust  them  by. 

Thirdly.  Where  the  si^ification  of  the  word  is  referred  to  a 
standard,  which  standard  is  not  easy  to  be  known. 
.    Fourthly.  Where  the  signification  of  the  word,  and  the  real 
essence  of  the  thin^,  are  not  exactly  the  same. 

These  are  difficulties  that  attend  the  sigfiification  of  several  words 
that  are  intelligible.  Those  which  are  not  intelligible  at  all,  such 
as  names  standing  for  any  simple  ideas,  which  another  has  not 
prgans  or  fiiculties  to  attain ;  as  the  names  of  colours  to  a  blind 
man,  or  sounds  to  a  deaf  man  ;  need  not  here  be  mentioned.  ^ 

In  all  these  cases  we  shall  find  an  imperfection  in  words ;  which 
I  shall  more  at  large  explain,  in  their  particular  application  to  our 
several  sorts  of  ideas :  for  if  we  examine  them,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  most  liable  to  doubtfulness  and 
imperfection  for  the  two  first  of  these  reasons ;  and  the  names  of 
substances  chiefly  for  the  two  latter. 

6.  TTie  names  of  mixed  modes  dovhifuL — First.  The  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  many  of  them  liable  to  great  uncertainty  and 
obscurity  in  their  signification. 

First.  Because  ike  ideas  they  stand  for  are  so  complex, — L 
Because  of  that  great  composition  these  complex  ideas  are  often 
made  up  of.  To  make  words  serviceable  to  the  end  of  com-* 
munication,  it  is  necessary  (as  has  been  said)  that  they  exdte  in 
the  hearer  exactly  the  same  idea  they  stand  for  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  Without  this,  men  fill  one  anothei^s  heads  with  noise 
and  sounds ;  but  convey  not  therebv  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not 
before  one  another  their  ideas,  which  is  the  end  of  discourse  and 
language.  But  when  a  word  stands  for  a  very  complex  idea,  that 
is  compounded  and  decompounded,  it  is  not  easy  for  men  to  form 
and  retain  that  idea  so  exactly,  as  to  make  the  name  in  common 
use  stand  for  the  same  precise  idea  without  any  the  least  variation. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  men's  names,  of  very  compound  ideas, 
such  as  for  the  most  part  are  moral  words,  have  seldom,  in  two 
different  men,  the  same  precise  signification ;  since  one  man's  0010* 
plex  idea  seldom  agrees  with  another^s,  and  often  differs  firom  his 
own,  from  that  which  he  had  yesterday  or  will  have  to-morrow. 
.    7»  Secondly,  Because  they  have  no  standards^^-^H.  Because  the 
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names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  most  part,  want  standards  in 
nature,  whereby  men  may  rectify  and  adjust  their  significations; 
therefore  they  are  very  various  and  doubtful.  They  are  assemblages 
of  ideas  put  together  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  pursuing  its  own 
ends  of  discourse,  and  suited  to  its  own  notions,  whereby  it  designs 
not  to  copy  any  thing  really  existing,  but  to  denominate  and  rank 
things,  as  they  come  to  agree  with  those  archetypes  or  forms  it 
has  made.  He  that  first  Drought  the  word  "  sham,"  "  wheedle," 
or  '^  banter"  in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  those  ideas  he 
made  it  stand  for :  and  as  it  is  with  any  new  names  of  modes  that 
are  now  brought  into  any  language,  so  was  it  with  the  old  ones 
when  they  were  first  made  use  of.  Names  therefore,  that  stand 
for  collections  of  ideas  which  the  mind  makes  at  pleasure,  must 
needs  be  of  doubtful  signification  when  such  collections  are  no* 
where  to  be  found  constantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any  patterns  to 
be  shown  whereby  men  may  adjust  them.  What  the  word  "  mur- 
der" or  ''  sacrilege,"  &c.  signifies  can  never  be  known  fi^m  things 
themselves.  There  be  many  of  the  parts  of  those  complex  ideas 
which  are  not  visible  in  the  action  itself:  the  intention  of  the  mind, 
or  the  relation  of  holy  things,  which  make  a  part  of  murder  or 
sac^ege,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  outward  and 
visible  action  of  him  that  commits  either:  and  the  pulling  the 
trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the  murder  is  committed,  andvis 
all  Sie  action  that  perhaps  is  visible,  has  no  natural  connexion 
with  those  other  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one,  named 
'^  murder."  They  have  their  union  and  combination  only  from  the 
tmderstanding  which  unites  them  under  one  name:  but,  uniting 
them  without  any  rule  or  pattern,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name  that  stands  for  such  voluntary  collections 
should  be  often  various  in  the  minds  of  difierent  men,  who  have 
scarce  any  standing  rule  to  regulate  themselves  and  their  notions 
by  in  sucn  arbitrary  ideas. 

.  8.  Propriety  not  a  suMdent  remedy, — It  is  true,  common  use, 
that  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  may  be  supposed  here  to  afford  some 
aid  to  settle  the  si^iification  of  language ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  in  some  measure  it  does.  Common  use  regulates  the 
meaning  of  words  pretty  well  for  common  conversation ;  but  no- 
body having  an  authority  to  establish  the  precise  signification  of 
words,  nor  determine  to  what  ideas  any  one  shall  annex  them^ 
common  use  is  not  sufficient  to  adjust  them  to  philosophical  dis-» 
courses ;  there  being  scarce  any  name,  of  any  very  complex  idea, 
(to  say  nothing  of  others,)  which  in  common  use  has  not  a  great 
latitude,  and  which,-  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may 
not  be  made  the  sign  of  far  different  ideas.  Besides,  tne  rule  and 
measure  of  propriety  itself  being  nowhere  established,  it  is  often 
matter  of  dispute  whether  this  or  that  way  of  using  a  word  be 
propriety  of  speech  or  no.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the 
i^es  of  such  kind  of  very  complex  ideas  are  naturally  liable  to 
this  imperfection,  to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  signification; 
and,  even  in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  understand  one  another,  do 
iiot  always  stand  for  the  same  idea  in  speaker  and  hearer*    Though 
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the  names  "  glory**  and  "  gratitude"  be  the  same  in  every  man's 
mouth  throttgn  a  whole  countiy,  yet  the  complex  collective  idea, 
which  every  one  thinks  on  or  mtends  by  that  name,  is  apparently 
very  different  in  men  using  the  same  language. 

9.  TTie   way   of  learning  these  names  contributes  also   to  their 
doubtfulness. — The  way  also  wherein  the  names  of  mixed  modes 
are  ordinarily  learned,  does  not  a  Kttle  contribute  to  the  doubtfiil- 
ness  of  their  signification.     For  if  we  will  observe  how  children 
learn  languages,  we  shall  find,  that,  to  make  them  understand  what 
the  names  of  simple  ideas  or  substances  stand  for,  pec^le  ordinarily 
show  them  the  tlung  whereof  they  would  have  them  have  the  idea; 
and  then  repeat  to  them  the  name  that  stands  for  it,  as,  ^^  white, 
sweet,  milk,  sugar,  cat,  dog.**    But  as  for  mixed  modes,  especially 
the  most  material  of  them,  moral  words,  the  sounds  are  usually 
learned  first ;  and  then,  to  know  what  comjdex  ideas  they  stand  for, 
they  are  either  beholden  to  the  explication  of  others,  or  (which 
happens  for  the  most  part)  are  left  to  their  own  observation  and 
industry ;  which  being  little  laid  out  in  the  seardi  of  the  true  and 
precise  meaning  of  names,  these  moral  words  are,  in  most  men's 
mouths,  little  more  than  bare  sounds ;  or,  when  they  have  any,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  but  a  very  loose  and  undetermined,  and  cons^ 
quently  obscure  and  confiised,  signification.     And  even  those  them- 
selves, who  have  with  more  attention  settled  their  notions,  do  yet 
hardly  avoid  the  inconvenience  to  have  them  stand  for  complex 
ideas,  different  fi'om  those  which  other,  even  intelligent  and  studious, 
men  make  them  the  signs  of.     Where  shall  one  find  any  either 
eontroversial   debate  or  fiimiUar  discourse   concerning  <<  honour, 
fiiith,  grace,  religion,  church,"  &o.  wherein  it  is  not  easv  to  observe 
the  diSferent  notions  men  have  of  them  ;  which  is  nothmg  but  this, 
that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  signification  of  those  words ;  nor 
have  in  their  minds  the  same  comjdex  ideas  which  they  make  them 
stand  for:  and  so  all  the  contests  that  follow  thereupon iiu%  only 
about  the  nfteaning  of  a  sound.    And  hence  we  see,  that  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human,  there  is  no  end;  com- 
ments beget  comments,  and  explications  make  new  matter  ht 
explications :   and  of  limiting,  distinguishing,  varying  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  moral  words,  there  is  no  end.     These  ideas  of  men's 
making  are,  by  men  still  having  the  same  power,  multq>]ied  m 
infinitum.    Many  a  man,  who  was  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  text  of  scripture,  or  clause  in  the  code,  at  first  readii^y 
has,  by  consulting  commentators,  quite  lost  the  sense  of  it,  and  by 
those  elucidations  given  rise  or  increase  to  his  doubts,  and  drawn 
obscurity  upon  the  place.    I  say  not  this,  that  I  think  oonmientft- 
ries  needless ;  but  to  show  how  uncertain  the  names  of  mixed 
modes  naturally  are,  even  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  both  the 
intention  and  the  feculty  of  speaking  as  clearly  as  language  wm 
capable  to  express  their  thoughts. 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  obscurity  in  ancient  authors, — What  ob- 
scurity this  has  unavoidably  brought  upon  the  writings  of  mea 
who  have  lived  in  remote  ages  and  different  countries,  it  will  be 
needless  to  take  notice;  since  the  numerous  volumes  of  leaned 
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men,  employing  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  proofs  more  than 
enough  to  show  what  attention,  study,  sagacity,  and  reasoning  are 
required  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  ancient  authors.  JBut, 
there  being  no  writings  we  have  any  great  concernment  to  be 
yery  solicitous  about  the  meaning  of,  but  those  that  contain  either 
troths  we  are  required  to  believe  or  laws  we  are  to  obey,  and  draw 
inconireniences  on  us  when  we  mistake  or  transgress,  we  may  be 
less  anxious  about  the  sense  of  other  authors ;  who  writing  but 
their  own  Opinions,  we  are  under  no  greater  necessity  to  Know 
them  than  they  to  know  ours.  Our  good  or  evil  depending  not  on 
their  decrees,  we  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  their  notions:  and 
therefore  in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  not  use  their  words 
with  a  due  clearness  and  perspicuity,  we  may  lay  them  aside,  and^ 
without  any  injury  done  them,  resolve  thus  with  ourselvee, 

Si  non  vis  intettigif  debes  negligu 

11.  Names  of  subitaneei  of  doubtful  siffnifieatum.-^l£  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  uncertain  because  there  be 
no  real  standards  existing  in  nature  to  which  thoee  ideas  are 
refeired,  and  by  which  they  may  be  adjusted,  the  names  of  sub-» 
stances  are  of  a  doubtful  signification  for  a  contrary  reason,  viz. 
because  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  supposed  conformable  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  are  referred  to  standards  made  by  nature. 
In  our  ideas  of  substances  we  have  not  the  liberty,  as  in  mixed 
modes,  to  firatne  what  combinations  we  think  fit  to  be  the  charac- 
teristical  notes  to  rank  and  denominate  things  bv.  In  these  we 
must  follow  nature,  suit  our  complex  ideas  to  real  existences,  and 
regulate  the  significalion  of  their  names  by  the  things  themselves,  if 
we  will  have  our  names  to  be  the  signs  of  th«n,  and  stand  for  them. 
Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to  fidlow;  but  patterns  that  will 
make  the  signification  of  thar  names  very  uncertain:  for,  names 
must  be  of  a  very  unsteady  and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  they 
stand  for  be  referred  to  standards  without  us,  that  either  cannot  he 
hK>wn  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but  imperfectly  and  uncertainly. 

12.  Name$  of  gubstaneis  referredy  Firsts  to  real  essences  that 
cannot  be\knoufn. — The  names  of  substances  have,  as  has  been 
diowed,  a  double  reference  in  their  ordinary  use. 

First.  Sometimes  they  are  made  to  stand  for,  and  so  their  signi^ 
fication  is  supposed  to  agree  to,  the  real  constitution  of  things, 
from  which  all  their  properties  flow,  and  in  which  they  all  centre. 
But  this  real  constitution,  or  (aa  it  is  apt  to  be  called)  essence, 
being  utterly  xmknown  to  us,  any  sound  tnat  is  put  to  stac^  for  it 
must  be  very  uncertain  in  its  application;  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  know  what  things  are  or  ought  to  be  called  ^^an  horse,"  or 
^uitimonv,''  when  those  words  are  put  fi>r  real  essences  that  we 
have  no  ideas  of  at  all.  And  ther^re,  in  this  si^jfXMition,  the 
names  of  substances  being  referred  to  standards  that  cannot  be 
known,  their  significalions  can  never  be  adjusted  and  established 
by  those  stondards. 

IS.  Seeandbf^  7b  cO'^aisting  qualities  which  are  hnoum  hut  im^ 
P^feetly. — Secon(Uy.  The  sunple  ideas  that  are  &Qnd  ^o  co-ezist 
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in  substances  being  that  which  their  names  immediately  signify^ 
these,  as  united  in  the  several  sorts  of  things,  are  the  proper 
standards  to  which  their  names  are  referred,  and  by  which  their 
significations  may  best  be  rectified.  But  neither  will  these  arche- 
types so  well  serve  to  this  purpose,  as  to  leave  these  names  without 
very  various  and  uncertain  significations.  Because  these  simple 
ideas  that  co-exist,  and  are  united  in  the  same  subject,  being  very 
numerous,  and  having  all  an  equal  right  to  go  into  the  complex 
specific  idea,  which  the  specific  name  is  to  stand  for,  men,  though 
they  propose  to  themselves  the  very  same  subject  to  consider,  yet 
frame  very  different  ideas  about  it :  and  so  the  name  they  use  for 
it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in  several  men,  very  different  signi- 
fications. The  simple  qualities  which  make  up  the  complex  ideas 
being  most  of  them  powers,  in  relation  to  changes  which  they  are 
apt  to  make  in  or  receive  from  other  bodies,  are  almost  infinite. 
He  that  shall  but  observe  what  a  great  variety  of  alterations  an^ 
one  of  the  baser  metals  is  apt  to  receive  from  the  different  apph- 
cation  only  of  £1*6,  and  how  much  a  greater  number  of  changes  any 
of  them  will  receive  in  the  hands  of  a  chymist  by  the  appUcation  of 
other  bodies,  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  count  the  properties  of 
any  sort  of  bodies  not  easy  to  be  collected  and  completely  known 
by  the  ways  of  inquiry  which  our  faculties  are  capable  of.  They 
being  therefore  at  least  so  many  that  no  man  can  know  the  pre- 
cise and  definite  number,  they  are  differently*discovered  by  different 
men,  according  to  their  various  skiU,  attention,  and  ways  of  han- 
dling; who  therefore  cannot  choose  but  have  different  ideas  of  the 
same  substance,  and  therefore  make  the  signification  of  its  common 
name  very  various  and  imcertain.  For,  the  complex  ideas  of  sub* 
stances  being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  are  supposed  to 
co-exist  in  nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his  complex 
idea  those  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  united  together.  For 
though  in  the  substance,  gold,  one  satisfies  himself  with  colour  and 
weight,  yet  another  thinks  solubility  in  aqua  regia  as  necessary  to 
be  Joined  with  that  colour  in  his  idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  does  its 
fusibility;  solubility  in  aqiui  regia  being  a  quality  as  constantly 
joined  with  its  colour  and  weight,  as  fusibility  or  any  other:  others 
put  in  its  ductility,  or  fixedness,  &c.  as  they  have  been  taught  by 
tradition  or  experience.  Who  of  all  these  has  estabUshea  the 
right  signification  of  the  word  "gold!"  or  who  shall  be  the  judge 
to  determine?  Each  has  his  standard  in  nature  which  he  appealfl 
to,  and  with  reason  thinks  he  has  the  same  right  to  put  into  his 
complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  ^^gold,"  those  qualities  which 
upon  trial  he  has  found  united;  as  another,  who  has  not  so  well 
examined,  has  to  leave  them  out;  or  a  third,  who  has  made  other 
trials,  has  to  put  in  others.  For,  the  union  in  nature  of  these 
qualities  being  the  true  ground  of  their  union  in  one  complex  idea, 
who  can  say  one  of  them  has  more  reason  to  be  put  in  or  left  out 
than  another?  From  whence  it  will  always  unavoidably  follow, 
that  the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  ^in  men  using  the  same  name 
for  them,  will  be  very  various;  and  so  the  signincations  of  those 
names  very  uncertain* 
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14.  Besides,  there  is  scarce  any  particular  thing  existing,  which, 
in  some  of  its  simple  ideas,  does  not  communicate  with  a  greater, 
and  in  others  with  a  less,  number  of  particular  beings  :  who  shall 
determine  in  this  case,  which  are  those  that  are  to  make  up  the 
precise  collection  that  is  to  be  signified  by  the  specific  name;  or 
can  with  any  just  authority  prescribe  which  obvious  or  common 
qualities  are  to  be  left  out,  or  which  more  secret  or  more  parti- 
cular  are  to  be  put  into  the  signification  of  the  name  of  any  sub- 
stance? All  which  together  seldom  or  never  &il  to  produce  that 
various  and  doubtfiil  signification  in  the  names  of  substances,  which 
causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes,  or  mistakes,  when  we  come  to  a 
philosophical  use  of  them. 

15.  With  this  imperfection^  they  may  serve  for  civile  but  not  well 
for  philosophicalj  use, — It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  conver- 
sation, the  general  names  of  substances,  regulated  in  their  ordinary 
signification  by  some  obvious  qualities,  (as  by  the  shape  and  figure 
in  things  of  laiown  seminal  propagation,  and  in  other  substances 
for  the  most  part  by  colour,  joined  with  some  other  sensible  quali- 
ties,) do  well  enough  to  design  the  things  men  would  be  under- 
stood to  speak  of :  and  so  they  usually  conceive  well  enough  the 
substances  meant  by  the  word  "  gold"  or  "  apple,"  to  distinguish 
the  one  fix)m  the  other.  But  in  philosophical  inquiries  and  debates, 
where  general  truths  are  to  be  established,  and  consequences  drawn 
from  positions  laid  down,  there  the  precise  signification  of  the 
names  of  substances  will  be  found  not  only  not  to  be  well  estab- 
lished, but  also  very  hard  to  be  so.  For  example :  He  that  shall 
make  maUeableness,  or  a  certain  degree  of  fixedness,  a  part  of  his 
complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make  propositions  concerning  gold,  and 
draw  consequences  from  them,  that  will  truly  and  cleany  follow 
from  gold  taken  in  such  a  signification:  but  vet  such  as  another 
man  can  never  be  forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convmced  of  their  truth, 
who  makes  not  maUeableness,  or  the  same  degree  of  fixedness,  part 

of  that  complex  idea  that  the  name  ^^  gold,"  in  his  use  of  it,  stands 

for. 

16.  Instance^  liquor. — This  is  a  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
unperfection  in  almost  all  the  names  of  substances,  in  all  languages 
whatsoever,  which  men  will  easily  find  when,  once  passing  from 
confused  or  loose  notions,  they  come  to  more  strict  ana  close 
inquiries.  For  then  they  will  be  convinced  how  doubtfrd  and 
obscure  those  words  are  in  their  signification,  which  in  ordinary 
^e  appeared  very  clear  and  determined.  I  was  once  in  a  meeting 
of  very  learned  and  ingenious  physicians,  where  by  chance  there 
arose  a  question.  Whether  any  Uquor  passed  through  the  filaments 
of  the  nerves?  The  debate  having  been  managed  a  good  while, 
oy  variety  of  arguments  on  both  sides,  I  (who  had  been  used  to 
suspect  that  the  greatest  part  of  disputes  were  more  about  the 
siginfication  of  words,  than  a  real  difference  in  the  conception  of 
things)  desired,  that  before  they  went  any  farther  on  in  [this  dis- 
pute, they  would  first  examine  and  establish  amongst  them  what 
the  word  "  liquor"  signified.  They  at  first  were  a  little  surprised 
at  the  proposal ;  and  had  they  been  persons  less  ingenious,  they 

2  a  . 
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might  perhaps  have  taken  it  for  a  very  friyolous  or  extrayagant 
one :  since  there  was  no  one  there  that  thought  not  himself  to 
understand  very  perfectly  what  the  word  ^^Hquor"  stood  for; 
which  I  think,  too,  none  of  the  most  perplexed  names  of  sub- 
stances. However,  they  were  pleased  to  comply  with  my  motion ; 
and,  upon  examination,  found  that  the  signification  of  that  woid 
was  not  so  settled  and  certain  as  they  had  all  imagined ;  but  that 
each  of  them  made  it  a  sign  of  a  Afferent  complex  idea*  This 
made  them  perceive  that  the  main  of  their  dispute  was  about  the 
ngnification  of  that  term;  and  that  they  differed  very  little  in  their 
opinions  concerning  some  fluid  and  subtile  matter  passmg  through 
the  conduits  of  the  nerves,  though  it  was  not  so  easy  to  agree  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  called  ^^  liquor"  or  no ;  a  thing  which  when  each 
considered,  he  thought  it  not  worth  the  contending  about.* 

17.  Instancey  gold. — How  much  this  is  the  case  in  the  greatest 
part  of  disputes  that  men  are  engaged  so  hotly  in,  I  shall,  perhaps, 
have  an  occasion  in  another  place  to  take  notice.  Let  us  only  here 
consider  a  little  more  exactly  the  fore-mentioned  instance  of  the 
word  ^^  gold,"  and  we  shall  see  how  hard  it  is  precisely  to  determine 
its  signification.  I  think  all  agree  to  make  it  stand  for  a  body  of  a 
certain -yellow  shining  colour;  which  being  the  idea  to  which  chil- 
dren have  annexed  that  name,  the  shining  yellow  part  of  a  peacock's 
tail  is  properly  to  them  gold.  Others  finding  fusibility  joined 
with  that  yellow  colour  in  certain  parcels  of  matter,  make  of  that 
combination  a  complex  idea  to  which  they  give  the  name  '^gold^ 
to  denote  a  sort  of  substances ;  and  so  exdude  from  being  gold  all 
such  yellow  shining  bodies  as  by  fire  will  be  reduced  to  ashes;  and 
admit  to  be  of  that  species,  or  to  be  comprehended  under  that 
name  ^^  gold,"  only  such  substances  as  having  that  shining  yellow 
colour  will  by  fire  be  reduced  to  fusion,  and  not  to  ashes.  Another 
by  the  same  reason  adds  the  weight,  which,  bein^  a  quality  as 
straitly  joined  with  that  colour  as  its  Visibility,  he  thinks  has 
the  same  reason  to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  signified  by  its 
name :  and  therefore  the  other,  made  up  of  body  of  such  a  coW, 
and  fiisibility,  to  be  imperfect ;  and  so  on  of  all  the  rest :  wherein 
no  one  can  show  a  reason  why  some  of  the  inseparable  qualities, 
that  are  always  united  in  nature,  should  be  put  mto  the  nominal 
essence,  and  others  left  out :  or  why  the  word  ^^gold,"  signifying 
that  sort  of  body  the  ring  on  his  finger  is  made  of,  should  deter- 
mine that  sort  rather  by  its  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  than  by 
its  colour,  weight,  and  solubility  in  aqtui  regia :  since  the  dissolving 
it  by  that  liquor  is  as  inseparable  fix>m  it  as  the  fusion  bvfire; 
and  they  are  both  of  them  nothing  but  the  relation  which  that 
substance  has  to  two  other  bodies,  which  have  a  power  to  operate 
differently  upon  it.  For  by  what  right  is  it  that  fiisibility  comes 
to  be  a  part  of  the  essence  sonified  by^  the  word  ^'  gold,"  and  sohh 
bility  but  a  property  of  it  ?  &  why  is  its  colour  jjart  of  the  essence^ 
and  its  malleableness  but  a  property  ?  That  which  I  mean  is  this, 
that  these  being  all  but  properties,  depending  on  its  real  coDSti' 

*  The  fourth  folio  edition  and  others  have  this  reading :  **  A  thing  whichi  when  con* 
vdered)  they  thought  it  not  worth  the  contending  i^oiit.***-*£Di3:'. 
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tution,  and  nothing  but  powers  either  active  or  passive  in  reference 
to  other  bodies,  no  one  has  authority  to  determine  the  simification 
of  the  word  ^'  gold"  (as  referred  to  such  a  bodv  existing  in  nature) 
more  to  one  collection  of  ideas  to  be  found  m  that  body  than  to 
another :  whereby  the  signification  of  that  name  must  unavoidably 
he  veiy  uncertain ;  since,  as  has  been  said,  several  people  observe 
several  properties  in  the  same  substance ;  and,  I  think  I  may  say, 
nobody  alL  And  therefore  we  have  but  very  imperfect  descrip- 
tions of  things,  and  words  have  very  uncertain  sigmfications. 

18.  Th€  names  of  simple  ideas  the  least  doubtful. — From  what 
has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  observe,  what  has  been  before  remarked, 
viz.  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are,  of  all  others,  the  least 
liable  to  mistakes,  and  that  for  these  reasons :  First.  Because  the 
ideas  the^  stand  fi>r,  being  each  but  one  single  perception,  are 
much  easier  got  and  more  clearly  retained  than  the  more  complex 
ones ;  and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  which  usually 
attends  those  compounded  ones  of  substances  and  mixed  modes, 
in  which  the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas  that  make  them  up 
are  not  easily  agreed,  and  so  readuy  kept  in  the  mind.  And, 
Secondly,  Because  they  are  never  referred  to  anv  other  essence 
bnt  barely  that  perception  they  immediately  signiiy :  which  refer- 
ence is  that  which  renders  the  signification  of  the  names  of  sub* 
stances  naturally  so  perplexed,  and  gives  occasion  to  so  many 
disputes.  Men  that  do  not  perversely  use  their  words,  or  on  pur- 
pose set  themselves  to  cavil,  seldom  mistake,  in  anv  language  which 
they  are  acquainted  with,  the  use  and  signification  of  the  names 
of  nmple  ideas :  white  and  sweet,  yellow  and  bitter,  carry  a  very 
obvious  meaning  with  them,  which  every  one  mrecisely  compre- 
hends, or  easily  perceives  he  is  i^orant  of,  and  seeks  to  be  in* 
fomied.  But  what  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  modesty  or 
fi^Qgality  stand  for  m  another's  use,  is  not  so  certainly  known. 
And,  however  we  are  apt  to  think  we  well  enough  know  what  is 
meant  by  "gold"  or  "iron;'*  yet  the  precise  complex  idea  others 
niake  them  the  signs  of  is  not  so  certain :  and  I  believe  it  is  very 
seldom  that  in  speaker  and  hearer  they  stand  for  exactly  the  same 
c<dleetion.  Which  must  needs  produce  mistakes  and  disputes,  when 
they  are  made  use  of  in  discourses  wherein  men  have  to  do  with 
Tiniversal  propositions,  and  would  settle  in  their  minds  universal 
^^hs,  and  consider  the  consequences  that  follow  from  them. 

19.  And  next  to  themj  simple  modes* — By  the  same  rule,  the 
names  of  simple  modes  are,  next  to  those  of  simple  ideas,  least 
hable  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  especially  those  of  figure  and  num- 
ber, of  which  men  have  so  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Whoever,  that 
had  a  mind  to  understand  them,  mistook  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
^^ seven,"  or  "a  triangle  1"  And  in  general  the  least  compounded 
ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  least  dubious  names. 

^0.  The  most  doubtful  are  the  names  of  very  compounded  mixed 
^l^odes  and  substances* — Mixed  modes  therefore,  that  are  made  up 
hut  of  a  few  and  obvious  simple  ideas,  have  usually  names  of  no 
vei^  uncertain  signification.  But  the  names  of  mixed  modes, 
^^^^  comprehend  a  great  number  of  simple  ideas,  are  commonly 
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of  a  very  doubtful  and  undetermined  meaning,  as  has  been  shown; 
The  names  of  substances,  being  annexed  to  ideas  that  are  neither 
the  real  essences  nor  exact  representations  of  the  patterns  they  are 
referred  to,  are  liable  yet  to  greater  imperfection  and  uncertamty, 
especially  when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

21.  Why  this  imperfection  charged  upon  words. — The  great  dis* 
order  that  happens  in  our  names  of  substances  proceeding  for  the 
most  part  from  our  want  of  knowledge  and  inability  to  penetrate 
into  their  real  constitutions,  it  may  probably  be  wondered  why  I 
charge  this  as  an  imperfection  rather  upon  our  words  than  under- 
standings. This  exception  has  so  much  appearance  of  justice,  that 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  a  reason  why  I  haye  followed  this 
method.  I  must  confess,  then,  that  when  I  first  began  this  dis- 
course of  the  understanding,  and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not  the 
least  thought  that  any  consideration  of  words  was  at  aU  necessary 
to  it.  But  when,  having  passed  oyer  the  original  and  composition 
of  our  ideas,  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  I  found  it  had  so  near  a  conne:^on  with  words,  that 
unless  their  force  and  manner  of  signification  were  first  well 
observed,  there  could  be  very  little  said  clearly  and  pertinently  con-' 
ceming  knowledge :  which,  being  conversant  about  truth,  had  con- 
stantly to  do  with  propositions.  And  though  it  terminated  in 
things,  yet  it  was  for  the  most  part  so  much  by  the  intervention  of 
words,  that  they  seemed  scarce  separable  &om  our  general  know- 
ledge. At  least,  they  interpose  themselves  so  much  between  our 
understandings  and  the  truth  which  it  would  contemplate  and 
apprehend,  that,  like  the  medium  through  which  visible  objects 
pass,  their  obscurity  and  disorder  does  not  seldom  cast  a  mist 
before  our  eyes,  and  impose  upon  our  understandings.  If  we  con- 
sider, in  the  fitUacies  men  put  upon  themselves  as  well  as  others, 
and  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes  and  notions,  how  great  a  part 
is  owing  to  words  and  their  uncertain  or  mistaken  significations,  we 
shall  have  reason  to  think  this  no  small  obstacle  in  the  way  to 
knowledge;  which  I  conclude  we  are  the  more  carefiilly  to  he 
warned  of,  because  it  has  been  so  far  from  being  taken  notice  of  as 
an  inconvenience,  that  the  arts  of  improving  it  have  been  made  the 
business  of  men's  study,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  learning 
and  subtilty,  as  we  shsJl  see  in  the  following  chapter.  But  I  am 
apt  to  imi^ne  that,  were  the  impeifectioi^  of  Lgoage,  as  the 
instrument  of  knowledge,  more  thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many 
of  the  controversies  that  make  such  a  noise  in  the  worm  wonld  of 
themselves  cease ;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  peace 
too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does. 

22.  This  should  teach  us  moderation  in  imposing  our  own  seiM  oj 
old  authors. — Sure  I  am,  that  the  signification  of  words,  in  all  lan- 
guages, depending  very  much  on  the  thoughts,  notions,  and  ideas 
of  him  that  uses  tnem,  must  unavoidably  be  of  great  uncertainty  to 
men  of  the  same  langus^e  and  country.  This  is  so  evident  in  the 
Greek  authors,  that  he  that  shall  peruse  their  writings  will  find,  u 
almost  every  one  of  them,  a  distinct  language,  though  the  same 
words.    But  when  to  this  natural  difiEiculty  in  every  country  then 
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shall  be  added  different  countries  and  remote  ages,  wherein  the 
gpeakers  and  writers  had  very  different  notions,  tempers,  customs, 
ornaments  and  figures  of  speech,  &c.  every  one  of  which  influenced 
the  signification  of  their  words  then,  though  to  us  now  they  are 
lost  and  unknown,  it  would  become  us  to  be  charitable  one  to  an- 
other in  our  interpretations  or  misunderstanding  of  those  ancient 
writings ;  which,  though  of  great  concernment  to  be  understood, 
are  liable  to  the  unavoidable  diflSculties  of  speech,  which  (if  we 
except  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and  some  very  obvious  things)  is 
not  capable^  without  a  constant  defining  the  terms,  of  conveying 
the  sense  and  intention  of  the  speaker  without  any  manner  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  to  the  hearer.  And  in  discourses  of  religion,  law, 
and  morality,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  highest  concernment,  so 
there  will  be  the  greatest  diflSculty. 

23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commentators  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  but  too  manifest  proofs  of  this.  Though 
every  thing  said  in  the  text  be  infallibly  true,  yet  the  reader  may 
be,  nay,  cannot  choose  but  be,  very  fallible  in  the  understanding  of 
it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  will  of  God,  when  clothed  in 
words,  should  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  una- 
voidably attends  that  sort  of  conveyance,  when  even  his  Son,  whilst 
clothed  in  flesh,  was  subject  to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniences 
of  human  nature,  sin  excepted.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his 
goodness,  that  he  hath  spread  before  all  the  world  such  legible 
characters  of  his  works  and  providence,  and  given  all  mankind  so 
sufficient  a  light  of  reason,  that  they  to  whom  this  written  word 
never  came,  could  not  (whenever  they  set  themselves  to  search) 
either  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God,  or  of  the  obedience  due  to  him. 
Since,  then,  the  precepts  of  natural  religion  are  plain,  and  very 
intelligible  to  all  mankind,  and  seldom  come  to  be  controverted ; 
and  other  revealed  truths,  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  books  and 
languages,  are  liable  to  the  common  and  natural  obscurities  and 
difficulties  incident  to  words ;  methinks  it  would  become  us  to  be 
more  careftd  and  diligent  in  observing  the  former,  and  less  magis- 
terial, positive,  and  imperious  in  imposing  our  own  sense  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 

1.  AbiLse  of  words. — Besides  the  imperfection  that  is  naturally 
in  language,  and  the  obscurity  and  confusion  that  is  so  hard  to  be 
avoided  in  the  use  of  words,  there  are  several  wilful  faults  and  ne- 
glects which  men  are  guilty  of  in  this  way  of  commimication, 
whereby  they  render  these  signs  less  clear  and  distinct  in  their 
signification  than  naturally  they  need  to  be. 

2.  First.  Words  without  anyj  or  without  clear ^  ideas. — First.  In 
this  kind,  the  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  is,  the  using  of  words 
without  clear  and  distinct  ideas  ;  or,  which  is  worse,  signs  without 
any  thing  signified.     Of  these  there  are  two  sorts : — 

1.  One  may  observe,  in  all  languages,  certain  words  that,  if  they 
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be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  first  original  and  their  appro* 
priated  use,  not  to  stand  for  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  the  several  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion  have 
introduced.  For  their  authors  or  promoters,  either  affectmg  some- 
thing singular,  and  out  of  the  way  of  common  apprehensions,  or  to 
support  some  strange  opinions,  or  cover  some  weakness  of  their 
hypothesis,  seldom  mil  to  coin  new  words,  and  such  as^  when  thej 
come  to  be  examined,  may  justly  be  called  ^  insignificant  terms.'' 
For,  having  either  had  no  determinate  collection  of  ideas  annexed 
to  them  when  they  were  first  invented,  or  at  least  such  as,  if  well 
examined,  will  be  found  inconsistent,  it  is  no  wonder  if  afterwards, 
in  the  viilgar  use  of  the  same  party,  they  remain  empty  sounds 
with  little  or  no  signification,  amongst  those  who  think  it  enough 
to  have  them  often  in  theu*  mouths,  as  the  distinguishing  cham- 
ters  of  their  church  or  school,  without  much  troubling  their  heads 
to  examine  what  are  the  precise  ideas  they  stand  for.  I  shall  not 
need  here  to  heap  up  instances ;  every  one's  reading  and  oonyerBar 
tion  will  sufiSciently  furnish  him:  or  if  he  wants  to  be  better 
stored,  the  great  mint-masters  of  these  kind  of  terms,  I  mean  the 
schoolmen  and  metaphysicians,  (under  which,  I  think,  the  disputing 
natural  and  moral  philosophers  of  these  latter  ages  may  be  compre- 
hended,) have  wherewithal  abundantly  to  content  him. 

3.  n.  Others  there  be  who  extena  this  abuse  yet  fiurther,  who 
take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words  which,  in  their  primary  notation, 
have  scarce  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas  which  they  are  annexed  to, 
that,  bv  an  unpardonable  negligence,  they  &n^arly  use  words 
which  tne  propriety  of  language  has  affixed  to  very  important  ideas, 
without  any  distinct  meaning  at  all.  "  Wisdom,  glory,  grace,"  &c 
are  words  frequent  enough  m  eveiy  man's  mouth  ;  but  if  a  great 
many  of  those  who  use  them  should  be  asked  what  they  mean  by 
them,  they  would  be  at  a  stand,  and  not  know  what  to  answer :  a 
plain  proof  that,  though  they  have  learned  those  sounds,  and  have 
them  ready  at  their  tongues'  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas 
laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are  to  be  expressed  to  otliers  by 
them. 

4.  Occasioned  by  learning  names  before  the  ideas  they  belong  to, 
— Men  having  been  accustomed  from  their  cradles  to  learn  words 
which  are  easily  got  and  retained,  before  they  knew  or  had  framed 
the  complex  ideas  to  which  they  were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  things  they  were  thought  to  stand  for,  they  usually 
continue  to  do  so  all  tneir  lives ;  and,  without  taking  the  pains 
necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  determined  ideas,  they  use  their 
words  for  such  unsteady  and  confused  notions  as  they  have,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  same  words  other  people  use ;  as  if 
their  very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly  the  same 
meaning.  This  though  men  make  a  shift  with  in  the  ordisaij 
occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessary  to  be  understood, 
and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so ;  yet  this  inti^BsSr 
cancy  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason  concerning  either 
their  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly  fills  their  discourse  witn  abun- 
dance of  empty,  unintelligible  noise  and  jargon,  espedally  in  moral 
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matters,  where  the  words,  for  the  most  part,  standing  for  arbitnuy 
and  numerous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  permanently 
nnited  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  often  only  thought  on,  or  at 
least  very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed  to  them.  Men 
take  the  words  they  find  in  use  amongst  their  neighbours ;  and, 
that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant  what  they  stand  for,  use  them 
confidently,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain 
fixed  meaning ;  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this 
advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourses  they  seldom  are  in  the  right, 
80  they  are  as  seldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wron? ; 
it  being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men  out  of  their  mis* 
takes  who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of 
his  habitation,  who  has  no  settled  abode.  This  I  guess  to  be  so ;  and 
every  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others  whether  it  be  or  no. 

5.  Secondly.  Unateady  application  of  them. — Secondly.  Another 
great  abuse  of  words  is,  inconstancy  in  the  use  of  them.  It  is  hard 
to  find  a  discourse  written  of  any  subject,  especially  of  ccmtroversy, 
wherein  one  shall  not  observe,  if  he  read  with  attention,  the  same 
words  (and  those  commonly  the  most  material  in  the  discourse,  and 
upon  which  the  argument  turns)  used  sometimes  for  one  collection 
of  simple  ideas,  and  sometimes  for  another,  which  is  a  perfect  abuse 
of  Unraage.  Words  being  intended  for  signs  of  my  ideas,  to  make 
them  kno¥m  to  others,  not  by  any  natural  signification,  but  by  a 
Tolontary  imposition,  it  is  plain  cheat  and  abuse  when  I  make 
them  stand  sometimes  for  one  thing  and  sometimes  for  another ; 
the  wiUul  doing  whereof  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great 
folly  or  greater  dishonesty.  And  a  man,  in  his  accounts  with  ano- 
ther, may,  with  as  much  fidmess,  make  the  characters  of  numbers 
stand  sometimes  for  one  and  sometimes  for  another  collection  of 
^its,  (v.  g.  this  character  3  stands  sometimes  for  three,  sometimes 
for  four,  and  sometimes  for  eight,)  as,  in  his  discourse  or  reasoning, 
make  the  same  words  stand  for  different  collections  of  simple  ideas. 
If  men  should  do  so  in  their  reckonings,  I  wonder  who  would  have 
to  do  with  them  1  One  who  would  speak  thus  in  the  afiairs  and 
bosiness  of  the  world,  and  call  eight  sometimes  seven,  and  some-* 
times  nine,  as  best  served  his  advantage,  would  presently  have 
clapped  upon  him  one  of  the  two  names  men  constantly  are  dis- 
gusted with.  And  yet  in  arguinffs  and  learned  contests  the  same 
^rt  of  proceeding  passes  commonly  for  wit  and  learning :  but  to  me 
It  appears  a  greater  dishonesty  than  the  misplacing  of  counters 
m  the  casting  up  a  debt ;  and  the  cheat  the  greater  oy  how  much 
truth  is  of  greater  concernment  and  value  than  money. 

6.  Thirdly.  Affected  obscurity  by  wrong  application. — Another 
abuse  of  language  is  an  affected  obscurity,  by  either  applying  old 
^ords  to  new  and  unusual  significations,  or  introducing  new  and 
ambiffuous  terms  without  defining  either ;  or  else  putting  them  so 
together  as  may  confound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Though  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  has  been  most  eminent  in  this  way,  yet  other 
sects  have  not  been  wholly  clear  of  it.  There  is  scarce  any  of  them 
that  are  not  cumbered  with  some  difficulties,  (sudi  is  the  imperfeo* 
tion  of  hiunan  knowledge,)  which  they  have  been  fain  to  cover  with 
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obscurity  of  terms,  and  to  confound  the  signification  of  words, 
which,  hke  a  mist  before  people's  eyes,  might  hinder  their  weak 
parts  from  being  discovered.  That  "  body"  and  "  extension,"  in 
common  use,  stand  for  two  distinct  ideas,  is  plain  to  any  one  that 
will  but  reflect  a  little.  For,  were  their  signification  precisely  the 
same,  it  would  be  proper  and  as  intelligible  to  say,  ^^  the  body  of  an 
extension,"  as  "  the  extension  of  a  body ;"  and  yet  there  are  those 
who  find  it  necessary  to  confound  their  signification.  To  this 
abuse,  and  the  mischiefs  of  confounding  the  signification  of  words, 
logic  and  the  liberal  sciences,  as  they  haye  been  handled  in  the 
Schools,  haye  giyen  reputation ;  and  the  admired  art  of  disputing 
bath  added  much  to  the  natural  imperfection  of  languages,  whilst 
it  has  been  made  use  of  and  fitted  to  perplex  the  signification  of 
words  more  than  to  discoyer  the  knowledge  and  truth  of  things: 
and  he  that  will  look  into  that  sort  of  learned  writings,  will  find 
the  words  there  much  more  obscure,  uncertain,  and  undetermined 
in  their  meaning  than  they  are  in  ordinary  conversation. 

7.  Logic  and  dispute  has  much  contributed  to  this* — This  is  una- 
voidably to  be  so  wnere  men's  parts  and  learning  are  estimated  by 
their  skill  in  disputing.  And  if  reputation  and  reward  shall  attend 
these  conquests,  which  depend  mostly  on  the  fineness  and  niceties 
of  words,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed  should  per- 
plex, involve,  and  subtilize  the  signification  of  sounds,  so  as  never 
to  want  something  to  say  in  opposing  or  defending  any  question ; 
the  victory  being  adjudged  not  to  him  who  had  truth  on  his  side, 
but  the  last  word  in  the  dispute. 

8.  Calling  it "  suitilty" — This,  though  a  very  useless  skill,  and  that 
which  I  think  the  direct  opposite  to  the  ways  of  knowledge,  hath 
yet  passed  hitherto  under  the  laudable  and  esteemed  names  of 
"^subtilty"  and  "  acuteness ;"   and  has  had  the  applause  of  the 

,  Schools,  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
world.  And  no  wonder,  since  the  philosophers  of  old,  (the  disput- 
ing and  wrangling  philosophers  I  mean,  such  as  Lucian  wittily  and 
with  reason  taxes,)  and  the  Schoolmen  since,  aiming  at  glory  and 
esteem  for  their  great  and  universal  knowledge,  easier  a  great  deal 
to  be  pretended  to  than'really  acquired,  found  this  a  good  expe- 
dient to  cover  their  ignorance  with  a  curious  and  unexplicable  web 
of  perplexed  words,  and  procure  to  themselves  the  admiration  of 
others  by  unintelligible  terms,  the  apter  to  produce  wonder 
because  they  could  not  be  understood  :  whilst  it  appears  in  all  lus- 
tory  that  these  profound  doctors  were  no  wiser  nor  more  useful 
than  their  neighbours,  and  brought  but  small  advantage  to  human 
life,  or  the  societies  wherein  they  lived  :  unless  the  coining  of  new 
words,  where  they  produced  no  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the 
perplexing  or  obscuring  the  signification  of  old  ones,  and  so  bring- 
ing all  things  into  question  and  dispute,  were  a  thing  profitable  to 
the  life  of  man,  or  worthy  commendation  and  reward. 

9.  This  learning  very  little  benefits  society. — For,  notwithstand- 
ing these  learned  disputants,  these  all-knowing  doctors,  it  was  to 
the  unscholastic  statesman  that  the  governments  of  the  world  owed 
their  peace,  defence,  and  liberties ;  and  firom  the  illiterate  and  con- 
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temned  mechanic  (a  name  of  disgrace)  that  they  received  the  im- 
provements of  useful  arts.  Nevertheless,  this  artificial  ignorance 
and  learned  gibberish  prevailed  mightily  in  these  last  ages,  by  the 
interest  and  artifice  of  those  who  found  no  easier  way  to  that  pitch 
of  authority  and  dominion  they  have  attained,  than  by  amusing  the 
men  of  business  and  ignorant  with  hard  words,  or  employing  the 
ingenious  and  idle  in  intricate  disputes  about  unintelligible  terms, 
and  holding  them  perpetually  entangled  in  that  endless  labyrinth. 
Besides,  there  is  no  such  way  to  gam  admittance,  or  give  defence 
to  strange  and  absurd  doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  about  with 
legions  of  obscure,  doubtful,  and  undefined  words ;  which  yet  make 
these  retreats  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes, 
than  the  fortresses  of  fair  warriors :  which  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them 
out  of,  it  is  not  for  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briers  and 
thorns,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  thickets  they  are  beset  with.  For, 
nntrath  being  unacceptable  to  the  mind  of  man,  there  is  no  other 
defence  left  for  absurdity  but  obscurity. 

10.  But  destroys  the  instruments  of  knowledge  and  communication, 
— Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  this  art  of  keeping  even  inquisitive 
men  from  true  knowledge,  hath  been  propagated  m  the  world,  and 
hath  much  perplexed  whilst  it  pretended  to  inform  the  understand- 
ing. For  we  see  that  other  well-meaning  and  wise  men,  whose 
education  and  parts  had  not  acquired  that  acuteness,  could  inteUi- 
gibly  express  themselves  to  one  another,  and  in  its  plain  use  make 
a  benefit  of  language.  But  though  unlearned  men  well  enough 
understood  the  words  "white"  and  "black,"  &c.  and  had  constant 
notions  of  the  ideas  signified  by  those  words ;  yet  there  were  philo- 
sophers found  who  had  learning  and  subtilty  enough  to  prove  that 
snow  was  black ;  i.  e.  to  prove  that  white  was  black.  Whereby 
they  had  the  advantage  to  destroy  the  instruments  and  means  of 
discourse,  conversation,  instruction,  and  society ;  whilst,  with  great 
art  and  subtilty,  they  did  no  more  but  perplex  and  confound  the 
signification  of  words,  and  thereby  render  language  less  useful  than 
the  real  defects  of  it  had  made  it ;  a  gift  which  the  illiterate  had  not 
attained  to. 

11.  As  useful  as  to  confound  the  sound  of  tJie  letters, — These 
learned  men  did  equally  instruct  men's  understandings  and  profit 
their  lives,  as  he  who  should  alter  the  signification  of  known  charac- 
ters, and,  by  a  subtile  device  of  learning,  far  surpassing  the  capacity 
of  the  illiterate,  dull,  and  vulgar,  should,  in  his  writing,  show  that 
he  could  put  A  for  B,  and  D  for  E,  &c.  to  the  no  smaU  admiration 
and  benefit  of  his  reader :  it  being  as  senseless  to  put  "  black," 
which  is  a  word  agreed  on  to  stand  for  one  sensible  idea,  to  put  it, 
I  say,  for  another  or  the  contrary  idea,  i.  e.  to  call  snow  "  black," 
as  to  put  this  mark.  A,  which  is  a  character  agreed  on  to  stand  for 
one  modification  of  sound  made  by  a  certain  motion  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  for  B,  which  is  agreed  on  to  stand  for  another  modification 
of  sound  made  by  another  certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

12.  This  art  has  perplexed  religion  and  justice, — Nor  hath  this 
mischief  stopped  in  logical  niceties  or  curious  empty  speculations ; 
it  hatJi  invaded  the  great  concernments  of  human  life  and  society, 
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obscured  and  perplexed  the  material  tniths  of  law  and  divinitj^ 
brought  confusion^  disorder,  and  uncertainty  into  the  aJBTairs  of 
manlondy  and,  if  not  destroyed,  jet  in  great  measure  rendered 
useless,  those  two  great  rules,  religion  and  justice.  What  have  the 
greatest  part  of  the  comments  and  disputes  upon  the  laws  of  Grod 
and  man  senred  for,  but  to  make  the  meaning  more  doubtAil,  and 
perplex  the  sense  ?  What  have  been  the  effect  of  those  multiplied 
cunous  distinctions  and  acute  niceties,  but  obscurity  and  uncer- 
tainty, leaving  the  words  more  unintell%ible,  and  the  reader  more 
at  a  loss  ?  How  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  princes,  speaking  or 
writing  to  their  servants,  in  their  ordinary  commands,  are  eaisilj 
understood  f  speaking  to  their  people,  in  their  laws^  are  not  eo? 
And,  as  I  remarked  before,  doth  it  not  often  happen  that  a  man  of 
an  ordinary  capacity  very  well  understands  a  text  or  a  law  that  he 
reads,  till  he  consults  an  expositor,  or  goes  to  counsel ;  who,  by  that 
time  he  hath  done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  lAgtafy  either 
nothing  at  all,  or  what  he  pleases  ? 

13.  And  ought  not  to  paasfor  learning, — Whether  any  by-intereste 
of  these  professions  have  occasioned  this,  I  will  not  here  examine ; 
but  I  leave  it  to  be  conndered,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for 
mankind,  whose  concernment  it  is  to  know  things  as  they  are  and 
to  do  what  they  ought,  and  not  to  spend  their  fives  in  talldng 
about  them,  or  tossing  words  to  and  fro ;  whether  it  would  not  be 
well,  I  say,  that  the  use  of  words  were  made  plain  and  direct ;  and 
that  language,  which  was  pven  us  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge and  bond  of  society,  should  not  be  employed  to  darken  troth, 
and  unsettle  people's  rights ;  to  raise  mists,  and  render  unintelli- 
gible both  morality  and  religion  ?  or  that  at  least,  if  this  wiU  happen, 
it  should  not  be  thought  learning  or  knowledge  to  do  so  ? 

14.  Fourthly.  Taking  them  for  things. — Fourthly.  Another  peat 
abuse  of  words  is  the  taking  them  for  things.  This,  though  it,  in 
some  degree,  concerns  all  names  in  general,  yet  more  particularly 
affects  those  of  substances.  To  this  abuse  those  men  are  most 
subject  who  confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  system^  and  pive 
themselves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  perfection  of  any  received 
hjrpothesis :  whereby  they  come  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  terms  of 
that  sect  are  so  suited  to  the  nature  of  things  that  they  perfectly 
correspond  with  their  real  existence.  Who  is  there  that  has  been 
bred  up  in  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  who  does  not  think  the  ten 
names,  under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments^  to  be  exactly 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  Who  is  there  of  that  school 
that  is  not  persuaded,  that  *^  substantial  forms,'*  "vegetative  soub," 
"  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,"  "  intentional  species,''  &c.  are  some- 
thing real  1  These  words  men  have  learned  from  their  very  entrance 
upon  knowledge,  and  have  found  their  masters  and  systems  lay 
great  stress  upon  them :  and  therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  opinion 
that  they  are  conformable  to  nature,  and  are  the  representations  of 
something  that  really  exists.  The  Platonists  have  their  *^«oul  of  the 
world,"  and  the  Epicureans  their  "  endeavour  towards  motion'*  in 
their  "  atoms  when  at  rest."  There  is  scarce  any  sect  in  philosophy 
has  not  a  distinct  set  of  terms  that  others  understand  not.   But  yet 
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this  gibberish^  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  understanding, 
serres  so  well  to  palHate  men's  ignorance,  and  cover  their  errors, 
comes  by  familiar  use  amongst  those  of  the  same  tribe  to  seem  the 
most  important  part  of  lan^age,  and  of  ail  other  the  terms  the 
most  significant:  and  should  aerial  and  ethereal  vehicles  come 
once,  by  the  prevalency  of  that  doctrine,  to  be  generally  received 
any  where,  no  doubt  those  terms  would  make  impressions  on  men's 
minds,  so  as  to  establish  them  in  the  persuasion  of  the  reality  of 
such  things,  as  much  as  peripatetic  forms  and  intentional  spedies 
have  heretofore  done. 

15.  Instance  in  matter, — How  much  names  taken  for  things  are 
apt  to  mislead  the  understanding,  the  attentive  reading  of  philoso* 
phical  writers  would  abundantly  discover;  and  that,  perhaps,  in 
words  little  suspected  of  any  such  misuse.  I  shall  instance  in  one 
only,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one.  How  many  intricate  disputes 
have  tfa^re  been  about  matter,  as  if  there  were  some  such  thing 
reaQy  in  nature,  distinct  from  body;  as  it  is  evident  the  word 
^^  matter"  stands  for  an  idea  distinct  from  the  idea  of  body  I  For, 
if  the  id^  these  two  terms  stood  for  were  precisely  the  same,  they 
might  indifferently  in  all  places  be  put  one  for  another.  But  we 
see,  that  though  it  be  proper  to  say,  ^^  There  is  one  matter  of  all 
bodies,''  one  cannot  say,  ^  There  is  one  body  of  all  matters :"  we 
&miliarly  say,  ^'  One  body  is  bigger  Ihan  another ;"  but  it  sounds 
harsh  (and  I  think  is  never  used)  to  say,  ''  One  matter  is  bigger 
than  another."  Whence  comes  this  then  ?  Viz.  from  hence,  that 
though  matter  and  body  be  not  really  distinct,  but  wherever  there 
is  the  one  there  is  the  other;  yet  ^^  matter"  and  ^^body"  stand  for 
two  different  conceptions,  whereof  the  one  is  incomplete,  and  but  a 
part  of  the  other.  For,  ^^body"  stands  for  a  solid,  extended, 
figured  substance,  whereof  ^^  matter"  is  but  a  partial  and  more  con- 
fiised  conception,  it  seeming  to  me  to  be  used  for  the  substance 
uid  solidity  of  body,  without  taking  in  its  extension  and  figure:  and 
therefore  it  is  that,  speaking  of  matter,  we  speak  of  it  always  as 
one,  because,  in  truth,  it  expressly  contfuns  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
a  8oUd  substance,  which  is  every  where  the  same,  every  where  uni- 
form.  This  being  our  idea  of  matter,  we  no  more  conceive  or 
speak  of  different  matters  in  the  world,  than  we  do  of  different  soli- 
mties;  though  we  both  conceive  and  speak  of  different  bodies, 
because  extension  and  figure  are  capable  of  variation.  But  since 
solidity  cannot  exist  without  extension  and  figure,  the  taking 
'^  matter"  to  be  the  name  of  something  really  existing  under  that 
precision,  has  no  doubt  produced  those  obscure  and  unintelligible 
discourses  and  disputes  which  have  filled  the  heads  and  books  ofphi- 
losophers  concerning  materia  prima;  which  imperfection  or  abuse, 
how  fiir  it  may  concern  a  great  many  other  general  terms,  I  leave 
to  be  considered.  This,  I  think,  I  may  at  least  say,  that  we  should 
have  a  great  many  fewer  disputes  in  tne  world,  if  words  were  taken 
for  what  they  are,  the  signs  of  our  ideas  only,  and  not  for  things 
themselves.  For  when  we  argue  about  ^^  matter"  or  any  the  like 
term,  we  truly  argue  only  about  the  idea  we  express  by  that  sound, 
whether  that  precise  idea  agree  to  any  thing  really  existing  in 
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nature  or  no.  And  if  men  would  tell  what  ideas  they  make  their 
words  stand  for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  obscurity  or  wrangling 
in  the  search  or  support  of  truth  that  there  is. 

16*  This  makes  errors  lasting, — But  whatever  inconvenience 
follows  from  this  mistake  of  words^  this  I  am  sure,  that  by  constant 
and  familiar  use  they  chann  men  into  notions  hx  remote  from  the 
truth  of  things.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  any  one 
that  the  words  which  his  father  or  schoolmaster,  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  or  such  a  reverend  doctor  used,  signified  nothing  that  really 
existed  in  nature :  which  perhaps  is  none  of  the  least  causes  that 
men  are  so  hardly  drawn  to  quit  their  mistakes,  even  in  opinions 
purely  philosophical,  and  where  they  have  no  other  interest  but 
truth.  For  the  words  they  have  a  long  time  been  used  to  remain- 
ing firm  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  wrong  notions 
annexed  to  them  should  not  be  removed. 

17.  Fifthly,  Setting  them  for  what  they  cannot  signify, — Fifthly. 
Another  abuse  of  words  is  the  setting  them  in  the  place  of  things 
which  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  signify.  We  may  observe,  that, 
in  the  general  names  of  substances,  whereof  the  nominal  essences 
are  only  known  to  us  when  we  put  them  into  propositions,  and 
aJBSrm  or  deny  any  thing  about  them,  we  do  most  commonly  tadtly 
suppose  or  intend  they  should  stand  for  the  real  essence  of  a  ceiv 
tarn  sort  of  substances.  For  when  a  man  says,  ''  Gold  is  mallea- 
ble," he  means  and  would  insinuate  something  more  than  this, 
that  what  I  call  ^^gold"  is  malleable,  (though  truly  it  amounts  to 
no  more,)  but  would  have  this  understood,  viz.  that  gold,  i.  e.  what 
has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  malleable ;  which  amounts  to 
thus  much,  that  malleableness  depends  on,  and  is  inseparable  from, 
the  real  essence  of  gold.  But  a  man,  not  knowing  wherein  that 
real  essence  consists,  the  connexion  in  his  mind  oi  malleableness 
is  not  truly  with  an  essence  he  knows  not,  but  only  with  the  sound 
^^  gold"  he  puts  for  it.  Thus  when  we  say,  that  animal  rationak  is, 
and  animal  implume^  bipes^  laMs  unguibus  is  not,  a  good  definition  of 
a  man;  it  is  plain  we  suppose  the  name  ^^man"  in  this  case  to 
stand  for  the  real  essence  of  a  species,  and  would  signify,  that  ^'a 
rational  animal"  better  described  that  real  essence  than  ^^a  two- 
legged  animal  with  broad  nails,  and  without  feathers."  For  else, 
why  might  not  Plato  as  properly  make  the  word  ivd^oMTov,  or 
^^  man,"  stand  for  his  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  ideas  of  a 
body  distinguished  from  others  by  a  certain  shape,  and  other  out- 
ward appearances,  as  Aristotle  make  the  complex  idea,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  av^^w^oc,  or  "man,"  of  body  and  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning joined  together ;  unless  the  name  av^f oi^roc,  or  "  man,"  were 
supposed  to  stand  for  something  else  than  what  it  signifies;  and 
to  be  put  in  the  place  of  some  other  thing  than  the  idea  a  man 
professes  he  would  express  by  it  ? 

18.  V,  g.  Putting  them  for  the  real  essences  of  substances* — It  m 
true,  the  names  of  substances  would  be  much  more  useful,  flod 
propositions  made  in  them  much  more  certain,  were  the  real 
essences  of  substances  the  ideas  in  our  minds  which  those  words 
signified.    And  it  is  for  want  of  those  real  essences  that  our  words 
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convey  bo  little  knowledge  or  certainty  in  our  discourses  about 
them:  and  therefore  the  mind^  to  remove  that  imperfection  as 
much  as  it  can,  makes  them,  by  a  secret  supposition^  to  stand  for 
a  thing  having  that  real  essence,  as  if  thereby  it  made  some  nearer 
approaches  to  it.  For  though  the  word  "  man"  or  "  gold"  signify 
nothing  truly  but  a  complex  idea  of  properties  united  together  in 
one  sort  of  substances  :  yet  there  is  scarce  any  body,  in  the  use  of 
these  words,  but  often  supposes  each  of  those  names  to  stand  for 
a  thing  having  the  real  essence  on  which  those  properties  depend. 
Which  is  so  far  from  diminishing  the  imperfection  of  our  words, 
that,  by  a  plain  abuse,  it  adds  to  it,  when  we  would  make  them 
stand  for  something  which,  not  being  in  our  complex  idea,  the 
name  w^e  use  can  no  ways  be  the  sign  of. 

19.  Hence  we  think  every  change  of  our  idea  in  subetancea^  not  to 
change  the  species* — This  shows  us  the  reason  why,  in  mixed  modes, 
any  of  the  ideas  that  make  the  composition  of  the  complex  one 
heing  left  out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another  things  i.  e. 
to  be  of  another  species,  as  is  plain  in  chance-medley,  manslaughter, 
murder,  parricide,  &c.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because  the  complex 
idea,  signified  by  that  name,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essence ; 
and  there  is  no  secret  reference  of  that  name  to  any  other  essence 
hut  that.  But  in  substances  it  is  not  so.  For,  though  in  that 
called  ^^  gold"  one  puts  into  his  complex  idea  what  another  leaves 
out,  and  vice  versa;  yet  men  do  not  usually  think  that  therefore 
the  species  is  changed :  because  they  secretly  in  their  minds  refer 
that  name,  and  suppose  it  annexed,  to  a  real  immutable  essence  of 
a  thing  existing,  on  which  those  properties  depend.  He  that  adds 
to  his  complex  idea  of  gold  that  of  fixedness  or  solubility  in  aqua 
regioy  which  he  put  not  m  it  before,  is  not  thought  to  have  changed 
the  species ;  but  only  to  have  a  more  perfect  idea  by  adding  ano- 
ther simple  idea,  which  is  always,  in  fact,  joined  with  those  other 
of  which  his  former  complex  idea  consisted.  But  this  reference 
of  the  name  to  a  thing  whereof  we  have  not  the  idea,  is  so  far 
&om  helping  at  all,  that  it  only  serves  the  more  to  involve  us  in 
di£Sculties.  For,  by  this  tacit  reference  to  the  real  essence  of  that 
species  of  bodies,  the  word  "gold"  (which,  by  standing  for  a  more 
or  less  perfect  collection  of  simple  ideas,  serves  to  design  that  sort 
of  body  well  enough  in  civil  discourse)  comes  to  have  no  significa- 
tion at  all,  being  put  for  somewhat  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all, 
and  so  can  signify  nothing  at  all  when  the  body  itself  is  away. 
For,  however  it  may  be  thought  all  one ;  yet,  if  well  considered, 
it  mil  be  found  a  quite  different  thing  to  argue  about  "gold"  in 
name,  and  about  a  parcel  of  the  body  itself,  v.  g.  a  piece  of  leaf- 
gold  laid  before  us ;  though  in  discourse  we  are  &in  to  substitute 
the  name  for  the  thing. 

20.  The  cause  of  the  abuse^  a  supposition  of  natures  working 
always  regularly. — That  which,  I  think,  very  much  disposes  men 
to  substitute  their  names  for  the  real  essences  of  species,  is  the  sup- 
position before  mentioned,  that  nature  works  regularly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  things,  and  sets  the  boundaries  to  each  of  those  species 
by  giving  exacUy  the  same  real  internal  constitution  to  e^^h  indi^ 
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vidual,  which  we  rank  under  one  general  name.  Wher^s  anj 
one  who  observes  their  different  qualities  can  hardly  dombt^that 
many  of  the  individuals  called  by  the  same  name  are,  in  th^ 
internal  constitution,  as  different  one  from  another,  as  several  of 
those  which  are  ranked  under  different  specific  names.  This  sup- 
position, however,  that  the  same  precise  mtemal  constitution  goes 
always  with  the  same  specific  name,  makes  men  forward  to  take 
those  names  for  the  representatives  of  those  real  essences,  though 
indeed  they  signify  nothing  but  the  complex  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds  when  they  use  them.  So  that^  if  I  may  so  say,  signify- 
ing one  thing,  and  being  supposed  for  or  put  in  the  place  of  ano- 
ther, they  cannot  but  in  such  a  kind  of  use  cause  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  in  men's  discourses;  especially  in  those  who  have 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  whereby 
they  firmly  imagine  the  several  species  of  things  to  be  determined 
and  distinguished. 

21.  This  abuse  contains  two  false  suppositions.— ^^xAj  however 
preposterous  and  absurd  it  be  to  make  our  names  stand  for  ideas 
we  have  not,  or  (which  is  all  one)  essences  that  we  know  not,  it 
being  in  effect  to  make  our  words  the  signs  of  nothing;  yetitia 
evident  to  any  one,  who  reflects  ever  so  little  on  the  use  men  make 
of  their  words,  that  there  is  nothing  more  fiuniliar.  When  a  man 
asks  whether  this  or  that  thing  he  sees,  let  it  be  a  drill  or  a  mem- 
Btrous  foetus,  be  a  man  or  no ;  it  is  evident  the  question  is  not, 
whether  that  particular  thin^  agree  to  his  complex  idea  expressed 
by  the  name  ^^  man,"  but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  essence  of 
a  species  of  things  which  he  supposes  his  name  ^^  man"  to  stand 
for.  In  which  wa^  of  usin^  the  names  of  substances  there  are 
these  fidse  suppositions  contained : 

First.  That  there  are  certain  precise  essences  according  to  which 
nature  makes  all  particular  things,  and  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished into  species.  That  every  thing  has  a  real  constitation 
whereby  it  m  what  it  is,  and  on  which  its  sensible  qualities  depend, 
is  past  doubt :  but  I  think  it  has  been  proved  that  this  makes  not 
the  distinction  of  species  as  we  rank  them^  nor  the  boundaries  of 
their  names. 

Secondly.  This  tacitly  also  insinuates  as  if  we  had  ideas  of  these 
proposed  essences.  For  to  what  purpose  else  is  it  to  inquire, 
whether  this  or  that  thing  have  the  real  essence  of  the  species  man, 
if  we  did  not  suppose  that  there  were  such  a  specific  essence 
known?  Which  yet  is  utterly  false:  and  therefore  such  appli- 
cation of  names,  as  would  make  them  stand  for  ideas  whidi  we 
have  not,  must  needs  cause  great  disorder  in  discourses  and  lea* 
sonings  about  them^  and  be  a  great  inconvenience  in  our  comma- 
nication  by  words. 

22.  Sixthly.  A  supposition  tiiat  words  have  a  certain  and  evidtnt 
significajtion. — Sixthly.  There  remains  yet  another  more  general, 
though  perhaps  less  observed^  abuse  of  words ;  and  that  is,  that  men 
having  by  a  long  and  fiuniliar  use  annexed  to  them  certain  ideas, 
they  are  apt  to  imagine  so  near  and  necessary  a  connexion  between 
the  names  and  the  signification  they  use  them  in,  that  they  finrwardtf 
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suppose  one  cannot  but  understand  what  tbeir  meaning  is,  and 
therefore  one  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  words  delivered;  as  if  it 
were  past  doubt  that,  in  the  use  of  those  common  received  sounds, 
the  speaker  and  hearer  had  necessarily  the  same  precise  ideas. 
Whence,  presuming  that  when  they  have  in  discourse  used  any 
term,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  were,  set  before  others  the  very 
thing  they  talk  of;  and  so  likewise  taking  the  words  of  others  as 
nati^ally  standing  for  just  what  they  themselves  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  apply  them  to;  they  never  trouble  themselves  to  explain 
their  own  or  understand  clearly  others'  meaning.  From  whence 
commonly  proceeds  noise  and  wrangling,  without  improvement  or 
information;  whilst  men  take  words  to  be  the  constant,  regular 
marks  of  agreed  notions,  which,  in  truth,  are  no  more  but  the 
Toluntary  and  unsteady  signs  of  their  own  ideas.  And  yet  men 
think  it  strange  if,  in  discourse  or  (where  it  is  often  absolutely 
necessary)  in  dispute,  one  sometimes  asks  the  meaning  of  their 
terms:  though  the  arguings  one  may  every  day  observe  m  conver- 
sation make  it  evident  that  there  are  few  names  of  complex  ideas  ' 
which  any  two  men  use  for  the  same  just  precise  collection.  It  is 
hard  to  name  a  word  which  yrill  not  be  a  clear  instance  of  this : 
^^ life"  is  a  term,  none  more  fiuniliar.  Any  one  almost  would  take 
it  for  an  affiront  to  be  asked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it 
comes  in  question  whether  a  plant,  that  lies  ready  formed  in  the 
seed,  have  life;  whether  the  embryo  in  an  egg  before  incubation, 
or  a  man  in  a  swoon  without  sense  or  motion,  be  aHve  or  no;  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  clear,  distinct,  settled  idea  does  not  always 
accompany  the  use  of  so  known  a  word  as  that  of  ^Mife"  is. 
Some  gross  and  confused  conceptions  men  indeed  ordinarily  have, 
to  which  they  apply  the  common  words  of  their  language;  and 
such  a  loose  use  of  their  words  serves  them  well  enough  in  their 
ordinary  discourses  or  affidrs.  Bat  this  is  not  sufficient  for  philo- 
sophical inquiries.  Ejiowledge  and  reasoning  require  precise 
determinate  ideas.  And  though  men  will  not  be  so  importunately 
dtdl  as  not  to  understand  what  others  say,  without  demanding  an 
explication  of  their  terms,  nor  so  troublesomely  critical  as  to  cor- 
rect others  in  the  use  of  the  words  they  receive  fix)m^  them;  yet 
where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned  in  the  case,  I  know  not 
what  &ult  it  can  be  to  desire  the  explication  of  words  whose  sense 
seems  dubious;  or  why  a  man  should  be  ashamed  to  own  his  igno- 
rance in  what  sense  another  man  uses  his  words,  since  he  has  no 
other  way  of  certainly  knowing  it  but  by  being  informed.  This 
abuse  of  taking  words  upon  trust  has  no  where  spread  so  far^  nor 
with  so  ill  effects,  as  amongst  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication 
and  obstinacy  of  disputes  which  has  so  laid  waste  the  intellectual 
world,  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  this  ill  use  of  words.  For, 
though  it  be  generally  believed  that  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinions  in  the  volumes  and  variety  of  controversies  the  world  is 
distracted  with,  yet  the  most  I  can  find  that  the  contending  learned 
men  of  different  parties  do  in  their  arguings  one  with  another, 
is,  that  they  spc^  different  languages.  For  1  am  apt  to  imagine, 
that  when  any  of  them,  quitting  terms,  think  upon  things,  and 
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know  what  they  think,  they  think  all  the  same:   though  perhaps 
what  they  would  have,  be  different. 

23.  The  ends  of  language:  First:  To  convey  our  ideas, — To 
conclude  this  consideration  of  the  imperfection  and  abuse  of 
language:  The  ends  of  language,  in  our  discourse  with  others, 
being  chiefly  these  three:  Firsts  To  make  known  one  man's 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  another:  Secondly,  To  do  it  with  as  much 
ease  and  quickness  as  is  possible:  and,  Thirdly,  Thereby  to  convey 
the  knowledge  of  things.  Language  is  either  abused  or  deficient 
when  it  fails  of  any  of  these  three. 

First.  Words  fail  in  the  first  of  these  ends,  and  lay  not  open 
one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view:  First.  When  men  have  names 
in  their  mouths  without  any  determined  ideas  in  their  minds 
whereof  they  are  the  signs:  or,  Secondly,  When  they  apply  the 
conmion  received  names  of  any  language  to  ideas,  to  which  the 
common  use  of  that  language  does  not  apply  them :  or.  Thirdly, 
When  they  apply  them  very  unsteadily,  makmg  them  stand  now 
for  one  and  by  and  by  for  another  idea. 

24.  Secondly,  To  do  it  with  quickness. — Secondly.  Men  fail  of 
conveying  their  thoughts  with  all  the  quickness  and  ease  that  may 
be,  when  they  have  complex  ideas  without  having  distinct  names 
for  them.  This  is  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  language  itself, 
which  has  not  in  it  a  sound  yet  applied  to  such  a  signification: 
and  sometimes  the  fiiult  of  the  man,  who  has  not  yet  learned  the 
name  for  that  idea  he  would  show  another. 

25.  Thirdly,  Therewith  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  t/dngs, — 
Thirdly.  There  is  no  knowledge  of  thinffs  conveyed  by  men's 
words,  when  their  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reauty  of  things.  Though 
it  be  a  defect  that  has  its  original  in  our  ideas,  which  are  not  so 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  as  attention,  study,  and  appli- 
cation might  make  them;  yet  it  fails  not  to  extend  itself  to  our 
words,  too,  when  we  use  them  as  signs  of  real  beings  which  yet 
never  had  any  reality  or  existence. 

26.  How  merCs  words  fail  in  all  these, — First.  He  that  hath 
words  of  any  language  without  distinct  ideas  in  his  mind  to  which 
he  applies  them,  does,  so  far  as  he  uses  them  in  discourse,  only 
make  a  noise  without  any  sense  or  signification;  and,  how  learned 
soever  he  may  seem  by  the  use  of  harid  words,  or  learned  terms,  is 
not  much  more  advanced  thereby  in  knowledge,  than  he  would  be 
in  learning  who  had  nothing  in  his  study  but  the  bare  titles  of 
books,  without  possessing  the  contents  of  them.  For  all  such 
words,  however  put  into  discourse  according  to  the  right  construc- 
tion of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  well-turned  periods, 
do  yet  amount  to  nothing  but  bare  sounds,  and  nothing  else. 

27.  Secondly.  He  that  has  complex  ideas  without  particular 
names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  a  case  than  a  bookseller 
who  had  in  his  warehouse  volumes  that  lay  there  unbound,  and 
without  titles,  which  he  could  therefore  make  known  to  others 
only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets,  and  communicate  them  only  by 
tale.  This  man  is  hindered  in  has  discourse  for  want  of  words  to 
pommunicate  his  complex  ideas,  which  he  is  therefore  forced  to 
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make  knoi?ni  by  an  enumeration  of  the  simple  ones  that  compose 
them ;  and  so  is  fain  often  to  use  twenty  words  to  express  what 
another  man  signifies  in  one. 

28.  Thirdly.  He  that  puts  not  constantly  the  same  sign  for  the 
same  idea,  but  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one  and  some- 
times in  another  signification,  ought  to  pass  in  the  schools  and 
conversation  for  as  fair  a  man  as  he  does  in  the  market  and 
exchange  who  sells  several  things  under  the  same.  name. 

29.  Fourthly.  He  that  appues  the  words  of  any  language  to 
ideas  different  from  those  to  which  the  common  use  of  that  coun- 
try applies  them,  however  his  own  understanding  may  be  filled 
with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by  such  words  be  able  to  convey 
much  of  it  to  others  without  defining  his  terms.  For,  however 
the  sounds  are  such  as  are  familiarly  known  and  easily  enter  the 
ears  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them,  yet,  standing  for  other 
ideas  than  those  they  usually  are  annexed  to,  and  are  wont  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  they  cannot  make  known  the 
thoughts  of  him  who  thus  uses  them. 

30.  Fifthly.  He  that  hath  imagined  to  himself  substances  such 
as  never  have  been,  and  fiilled  his  head  with  ideas  which  have  not 
any  correspondence  with  the  real  nature  of  things,  to  which  yet  he 
gives  settled  and  defined  names,  may  fiU  his  discourse,  and  perhaps 
another  man's  head,  with  the  fantastical  imaginations  of  his  own 
brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from  advancing  thereby  one  jot  in  real 
and  true  knowledge. 

31.  He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his 
words,  and  speaks  only  empty  sounds.  He  that  hath  complex 
ideas  without  names  for  them,  wants  liberty  and  dispatch  in  his 
expressions,  and  is  necessitated  to  use  peripnrases.  He  that  uses 
his  words  loosely  and  unsteadily  will  either  be  not  minded  or  not 
understood.  He  that  applies  his  names  to  ideas  difierent  from 
their  common  use,  wants  propriety  in  his  language,  and  speaks  gib- 
berish. And  he  that  hath  ideas  of  substances  disagreeing  with  the 
real  existence  of  things,  so  far  wants  the  materials  of  true  know- 
ledge in  his  understanding,  and  hath,  instead  thereof,  chimeras. 

32.  How  in  substances. — In  our  notions  concerning  substances 
we  are  liable  to  all  the  former  inconveniences  :  v.  g.  (1.)  He  that 
uses  the  word  ^^  tarantula,''  without  having  any  imagination  or 
idea  of  what  it  stands  for,  pronounces  a  good  word ;  but  so  long 
means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  (2.)  He  that  in  a  new-discovered 
country  shall  see  several  sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables  unknown 
to  him  before,  may  have  as  true  ideas  of  them  as  of  a  horse  or  a 
stag ;  but  can  speak  of  them  only  by  a  description,  till  he  shall 
either  take  the  names  the  natives  call  them  by,  or  give  them  names 
himself.  (3.)  He  that  uses  the  word  "  body"  sometimes  for  pure 
extension,  and  sometimes  for  extension  and  solidity  together,  will 
talk  very  fallaciously.  (4.)  He  that  gives  the  name  "  horse"  to 
that  idea  which  common  usage  calls  "  mule,"  talks  improperly,  and 
will  not  be  understood.  (5.)  He  that  thinks  the  name  "  centaur" 
stands  for  some  real  being,  imposes  on  himself,  and  mistakes  words 
for  things. 

2b 
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33.  How  in  modes  and  relations. — In  modes  and  relations  gene- 
rallyy  we  are  liable  only  to  the  four  first  of  these  inconyeniences, 
viz.  (1.)  I  may  have  in  my  memory  the  names  of  modes,  as 
"  gratitude"  or  "  charity,"  and  yet  not  have  any  precise  ideas 
annexed  in  my  thoughts  to  those  names.  (2.)  I  may  have  ideas, 
and  not  know  the  names  that  belong  to  them ;  v.  g.  I  may  have 
the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  his  colour  and  humour  be  altered, 
till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his  eyes  look  red,  and  his  feet  fail  him, 
and  yet  not  know  that  it  is  to  be  called  ^^  drunkenness."  (3.)  I 
may  have  the  ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  and  names  also,  but  apply 
them  amiss ;  v.  g.  when  I  apply  the  name  ^^  frugality'^  to  that  idea 
which  others  call  and  signi^  by  this  sound,  ^^  covetousness." 
(4.)  I  may  use  any  of  those  names  with  inconstancy.  (5.)  But  in 
modes  and  relations,  I  cannot  have  ideas  disagreeing  to  the  exists 
ence  of  things :  for,  modes  being  coinplex  ideas  made  by  the  mind 
at  pleasure,  and  relation  being  but  my  way  of  considering  or 
comparing  two  things  together,  and  so  also  an  idea  of  my  own 
making,  uiese  ideas  can  scarce  be  found  to  disa^ee  with  any  thing 
existing ;  since  they  are  not  in  the  mind  as  the  copies  of  things 
regularly  made  by  nature,  nor  as  properties  inseparably  flowing 
from  the  internal  constitution  or  essence  of  any  substance ;  but, 
as  it  were,  patterns  lodged  in  my  memory,  with  names  annexed  to 
them  to  denominate  actions  and  relations  by,  as  they  come  to 
exist.  But  the  mistake  is  commonly  in  my  giving  a  wrong  name 
to  my  conceptions ;  and  so  using  words  in  a  different  sense  from 
other  people,  I  am  not  understood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong 
ideas  of  them,  when  I  give  wrong  names  to  them.  Only  if  I  put 
in  my  ideas  of  mixed  modes  or  relations  any  inconsistent  ideas 
together,  I  fill  my  head  also  with  chimeras ;  since  such  ideas,  if 
well  examined,  cannot  so  much  as  exist  in  the  mind,  much  less  any 
real  being  be  ever  denominated  from  them. 

34.  Seventhly,  Figurative  speech  also  an  abuse  of  language. — 
Since  wit  and  &ncy  finds  easier  entertainment  in  the  world  than 
dry  truth  and  real  knowledge,  figurative  speeches  and  allusion  in 
language  will  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  imperfection  or  abuse  of 
it.  I  confess,  in  discourses  where  we  seek  rather  pleasure  and 
delight  than  information  and  improvement,  such  ornaments  as  are 
borrowed  from  them  can  scarce  pass  for  fiiults.  But  yet,  if  we 
would  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  we  must  allow  that  all  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and  clearness,  all  the  artificial  and  figu- 
rative application  of  words  eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for 
nothing  else  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions,  and 
thereby  mislead  the  jud^ent ;  and  so  indeed  are  perfect  cheats : 
and  therefore,  however  mudable  or  allowable  oratory  may  render 
them  in  harangues  and  popular  addresses,  they  are  certainly,  in  all 
discourses  that  pret^id  to  inform  or  instruct,  wholly  to  be  avoid^; 
and,  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot  bat  be 
thought  a  great  &.ult  either  of  the  language  or  person  that  makes 
use  of  them.  What  and  how  various  they  are,  will  be  superfluous 
here  to  take  notice ;  the  books  of  rhetoric  which  abound  in  the 
world  will  instruct  those  who  want  to  be  informed.     Only  I  cannot 
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•but  observe  how  little  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  truth 
and  knowledge  is  the  care  and  concern  of  mankind;  since  the  arts 
of  fidlacy  are  endowed  and  preferred.  It  is  evident  how  much 
men  love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived^  since  rhetoric,  that  powerful 
instrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its  established  professors,  is 

{ublicly  taught,  and  has  always  been  had  in  great  reputation:  and 
doubt  not  but  it  will  be  thought  great  boldness,  if  not  brutality, 
in  me  to  have  said  thus  much  against  it.  Eloquence,  like  the  fair 
sex,  has  too  prevailing  beauties  in  it  to  suffer  itself  ever  to  be 
spoken  against.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  find  fault  with  those  arts  of 
deceiving  wherein  men  find  pleasure  to  be  deceived. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  REMEDIES  OF  THE  FOREGOING  IMPERFECTIONS  AND 

ABUSES. 

1.  They  are  worth  seeking. — The  natural  and  improved  imper- 
fections of  languages  we  have  seen  above  at  large;  and  speech 
being  the  great  bond  that  holds  society  together,  and  the  common 
conduit  whereby  the  improvements  of  knowledge  are  conveyed 
fix)m  one  man  and  one  generation  to  another;  it  would  well  deserve 
our  most  serious  thoughts  to  consider  what  remedies  are  to  be 
found  for  these  inconveniences  above-mentioned. 

2.  Are  not  easy. — I  am  not  so  vain  to  think  that  any  one  can 
pretend  to  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the  languages  of  the 
world,  no,  not  so  much  as  of  his  own  country,  without  rendering 
himself  ridiculous.  To  require  that  men  should  use  their  words 
constantly  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  none  but  determined  and 
uniform  ideas,  would  be  to  think  that  all  men  should  have  the 
same  notions,  and  should  talk  of  nothing  but  what  they  have  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  of.  Which  is  not  to  be  expected  by  any  one, 
who  hath  not  vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  can  prevail  with  men  to 
be  very  knowing  or  very  suent.  And  he  must  be  very  little  skilled 
in  the  world  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall  accompany 
only  a  good  understanding;  or  that  menfs  tiJking  much  or  little 
shall  k(dd  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

3.  But  yet  necessary  to  philosophy. — ^But  though  the  market  and 
exchange  must  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  talking,  and  gossipings 
not  be  robbed  of  their  ancient  privilege;  though  the  Schools  and 
men  of  argument  would  perhaps  take  it  amiss  to  have  any  thing 
offered  to  abate  the  length  or  lessen  the  number  of  their  disputes; 
yet,  methinks,  those  who  pretend  seriously  to  search  after  or  main- 
tain truth,  should  think  themselves  obliged  to  study  how  the^ 
might  deliver  themselves  without  obscurity,  doubtfulness,  or  equi- 
vocation, to  which  men's  words  are  naturally  liable,  if  care  be  not 
taken. 

4.  Misnjtse  ofwords^  the  cause  of  great  errors. — ^For  he  that  shall 
weU  consider  the  errors  and  obscuritv,  the  mistakes  and  confusion5 
that  are  spread  in  the  world  by  an  ill  use  of  words,  will  find  some 
reason  to  doubt  whether  language,  aa  it  has  been  employed,  has 
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contributed  more  to  the  improvement  or  hinderance  of  knowledge 
amongst  mankind.  How  many  are  there,  that,  when  they  would 
think  on  things,  fix  their  thoughts  only  on  words,  especiaUy  when 
they  would  apply  their  minds  to  mond  matters?  And  who  then 
can  wonder,  if  the  result  of  such  contemplations  and  reasonings, 
about  little  more  than  sounds,  whilst  the  ideas  they  annexed  to 
them  are  very  confused,  or  very  imsteady,  or  perhaps  none  at  all; 
who  can  wonder,  I  say,  that  such  thoughts  and  reasonings  end  m 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  mistake,  without  any  clear  judgment  or 
knowledge? 

5.  Obstinacy. — This  inconvenience,  in  an  ill  use  of  words,  men 
suffer  in  their  own  private  meditations:  but  much  more  manifest 
are  the  disorders  which  follow  from  it  in  conversation,  discourse, 
and  arguings  with  others.  For,  language  being  the  great  conduit 
whereby  men  convey  their  discoveries,  reasonings,  and  knowledge, 
from  one  to  another,  he  that  makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  though  he  does 
not  corrupt  the  fountains  of  knowledge  which  are  in  thmgs  them- 
selves, yet  he  does,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  stop  the  pipes 
whereby  it  is  distributed  to  the  public  use  and  advantage  of  man- 
kind. He  that  uses  words  without  any  clear  and  steady  meaning, 
what  does  he  but  lead  himself  and  others  into  errors?  And  he 
that  designedly  does  it,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth 
and  knowledge.  And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that  all  the  sciences 
and  parts  of  Knowledge  have  been  so  over-charged  with  obscure 
and  equivocal  terms  and  insignificant  and  doubtful  expressions, 
capable  to  make  the  most  attentive  or  quick-sighted  very  little  or 
not  at  all  the  more  knowing  or  orthodox;  since  subtilty,  in  those 
who  make  profession  to  teach  or  defend  truth,  hath  passed  so  much 
for  a  virtue?  a  virtue,  indeed;  which,  consisting,  for  the  most  ^art, 
in  nothing  but  the  fallacious  and  illusory  use  of  obscure  or  deceitfiil 
terms,  is  only  fit  to  make  men  more  conceited  in  their  ignorance, 
and  obstinate  in  their  errors. 

6.  And  wrangling. — Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  controversy 
of  any  kind,  there  we  shall  see  that  the  effect  of  obscure,  unsteady, 
or  equivocal  terms^  is  nothing  but  noise  and  wrangling  about 
sounds,  without  convincing  or  bettering  a  man's  imderstanding. 
For,  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the  speaker  and  hearer 
for  which  the  words  stand,  the  argument  is  not  about  things,  but 
names.  As  often  as  such  a  word  whose  signification  is  not  a8ce^ 
tained  betwixt  them  comes  in  use,  their  understandings  have  no 
other  object  wherein  they  agree  but  barely  the  sound;  the  things 
that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  expressed  by  that  word,  being 
quite  different. 

7.  Instance^  hat  and  bird. —  Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  not,  « 
not  a  question;  whether  a  bat  be  another  thing  than  indeed  it  is, 
or  have  other  qualities  than  indeed  it  has;  for  that  would  be 
extremely  absurd  to  doubt  of:  but  the  question  is,  (1.)  Either 
between  those  that  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  but  imperfect 
ideas  of  one  or  both  of  those  sorts  of  things,  for  which  these  names 
are  supposed  to  stand;  and  then  it  is  a  real  inquiry  concemmg 
the  nature  of  a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make  their  yet  imperfect  ideas  of 
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It  more  complete,  by  examining  whether  all  the  simple  ideas  to 
which,  combined  together,  they  both  give  the  name  **bird"  be  all 
to  be  found  in  a  bat :  but  this  is  a  question  only  of  inquirers,  (not 
disputers,)  who  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  examine.     Or,  (2.)  It 
is  a  question  between  disputants ;  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and  the 
other  denies,  that  a  bat  is  a  bird.    And  then  the  question  is  barely 
about  the  signification  of  one  or  both  these  words ;  in  that,  they 
not  having  both  the  same  complex  ideas  to  which  they  give  these 
two  names,  one  holds  and  the  other  denies  that  these  two  names 
may  be  affirmed  one  of  another.     Where  they  agree  in  the  signi- 
fication of  these  two  names,  it  were  impossible  they  should  dispute 
about  them.     For  they  would  presently  and  clearly  see,  (were  that 
adjusted  between  them,)  whether  all  the  simple  ideas  of  the  more 
general  name  "bird"  were  found  in  the  complex  idea  of  a  bat  or 
no;  and  so  there  could  be  no  doubt,  whether  a  bat  were  a  bird  or 
no.    And  here  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined, whether  the  greatest  part  of  the  disputes  in  the  world  are 
not  merely  verbal  and  about  the  signification  of  words ;  and  whe- 
ther if  the  terms  they  are  made  in  were  defined,  and  reduced  in 
their  signification  (as  they  must  be  where  they  signify  any  thing) 
to  determined  collections  of  the  simple  ideas  they  do  or  shomd 
stand  for,  those  disputes  would  not  end  of  themselves,  and  imme- 
diately vanish.     I  leave  it  then  to  be  considered  what  the  learning 
of  disputation  is,  and  how  well  they  are  employed  for  the  advantage 
of  themselves  or  others  whose  business  is  only  the  vain  ostentation  of 
sounds;   i,  e.  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  disputes  and  con- 
troversies.    When  I  shall  see  any  of  those  combatants  strip  all  his 
terms  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity,  (which  every  one  may  do  in  the 
words  he  uses  himself,)  I  shall  think  him  a  champion  for  know- 
ledge, truth,  and  peace,  and  not  the  slave  of  vain-glory,  ambition, 
or  a  party. 

8.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  speech  before-mentioned  to  some 
degree,  and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  follow  firom  them,  I 
imagine  the  observation  of  these  following  rules  may  be  of  use,  till 
somebody  better  able  shall  judge  it  worth  his  while  to  think  more 
maturely  on  this  matter,  and  obbge  the  world  with  his  thoughts  on  it. 

First  remedy :  To  use  no  word  vnthout  an  idea. — First.  A  man 
should  take  care  to  use  no  word  without  a  signification,  no 
name  without  an  idea  for  which  he  makes  it  stand.  This  rule 
will  not  seem  altogether  needless  to  any  one  who  shall  take  the 
pains  to  recollect  how  often  he  has  met  with  such  words  as  "  in- 
stinct," "  sympathy,"  and  "  antipathy,"  &c.  in  the  discourse  of 
others,  so  made  use  of  as  he  might  easily  conclude,  that  those  that 
used  them  had  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they  applied  them; 
but  spoke  them  only  as  sounds,  which  usually  served  instead  of  rea- 
sons on  the  like  occasions.  Not  but  that  these  words  and  the  like 
have  very  proper  significations  in  which  they  may  be  used;  but 
there  being  no  natural  connexion  between  any  words  and  any  ideas, 
these  and  any  other  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pronounced  or 
writ  by  men,  who  have  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they  have 
annexed  them,  and  for  which  they  make  them  stand ;  which  is 
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necessaiy  they  shonld,  if  men  would  speak  intelligibly  even  to' 
themselves  alone. 

9.  Secondly,  To  have  disUnct  ideas  annexed  to  them  in  modes, — 
Secondly.  It  is  not  enough  a  man  uses  his  words  as  signs  of  some 
ideas :  those  ideas  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they  be  simple,  must  be 
clear  and  distinct ;  if  complex,  must  be  determinate ;  i.  e.  the  pre- 
cise collection  of  simple  ideas  settled  in  the  mind,  with  that  sound 
annexed  to  it  as  the  sign  of  that  precise  determined  collectiou,  and 
no  other.  This  is  very  necessary  in  names  of  modes,  and  espe- 
cially moral  words ;  wmch,  having  no  settled  objects  in  nature  iiom 
whence  their  ideas  are  taken  as  m)m  their  original,  are  apt  to  be 
very  confused.  "Justice '*  is  a  word  in  every  man's  moutb,  but 
most  commonly  with  a  very  undetermined,  loose  signification: 
which  will  always  be  so  unless  a  man  has  in  his  mind  a  distinct 
comprehension  of  the  component  parts  that  complex  idea  consists 
of;  and  if  it  be  decompounded,  must  be  able  to  resolve  it  still  on 
till  he  at  last  comes  to  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up:  and 
unless  this  be  done,  a  man  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  word,  let  it  be 
'^justice,"  for  example,  or  any  other.  I  do  not  say,  a  man  needs 
stand  to  recollect,  and  make  this  analysis  at  large,  every  time  tbe 
word  *^ justice"  comes  in  his  way :  but  this,  at  least,  is  necessary, 
that  he  have  so  examined  the  signification  of  that  name,  and 
settled  the  idea  of  all  its  parts  in  his  mind,  that  he  can  do  it  wben 
he  pleases.  If  one  who  makes  his  complex  idea  of  justice  to  be 
such  a  treatment  of  the  person  or  goods  of  another  as  is  according 
to  law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  what  law  is,  which  makes 
a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  justice,  it  is  plain  his  idea  of  justice 
itself  will  be  confused  and  imperfect.  This  exactness  will,  perhaps, 
be  judged  very  troublesome;  and  therefore  most  men  will  think 
they  may  be  excused  £rom  settling  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  so  precisely  in  their  minds.  But  yet  I  must  say,  tiU  this 
be  done  it  must  not  be  wondered  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
obscurity  and  confusion  in  their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of 
wrangling  in  their  discourses  with  others. 

10.  And  conformable  in  substances, — ^In  the  names  of  substances, 
for  a  right  use  of  them  something  more  is  required  than  barely 
determined  ideas.  In  these  the  names  must  also  be  conformable  to 
things  as  they  exist :  but  of  this,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  at  large  by  and  by.  This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  inquiries  after  philosophical  knowledge,  and  in  controversies 
about  truth.  And  though  it  would  be  well,  too,  if  it  extended  it- 
self to  common  conversation  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  Hfe;  yet, 
I  think,  that  is  scarce  to  be  expected.  Vulgar  notions  suit  vulgar 
discourses:  and  both,  though  confused  enough,  yet  serve  pretty 
well  the  market  and  the  wake.  Merchants  and  lovers,  cooks  and 
tailors,  have  words  wherewithal  to  dispatch  their  ordinary  affiurs; 
and  so,  I  think,  might  philosophers  and  disputants  too,  if  they  bad 
a  mind  to  understand,  and  to  be  clearly  understood. 

11.  Thirdly.  Propriety, — Thirdly.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  hare 
ideas,  determined  ideas,  for  which  they  make  these  signs  stand;  but 
they  must  also  take  care  to  apply  their  words,  as  near  as  xdbj  he^ 
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to  such  ideas  as  common  use  has  annexed  them  to.  For,  words, 
especially  of  languages  already  framed,  being  no  man's  private  pos- 
session, but  the  common  measure  of  commerce  and  communication, 
it  is  not  for  any  one,  at  pleasure,  to  change  the  stamp  they  are 
current  in,  nor  alter  the  ideas  they  are  affixed  to;  or  at  least 
when  there  is  a  necessity  to  do  so,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it. 
Men's  intentions  in  speaking  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  to  be 
understood;  which  cannot  be  without  frequent  explanations,  de- 
mands, and  other  the  like  incommodious  interruptions,  where  men 
do  not  follow  common  use.  Propriety  of  speech  is  that  which 
gives  our  thoughts  entrance  into  other  men's  minds  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  advantage ;  and  therefore  deserves  some  part  of 
our  care  and  study,  especially  in  the  names  of  moral  words.  The 
proper  signification  and  use  of  terms  is  best  to  be  learned  from 
those  who  in  their  writings  and  discourses  appear  to  have  had  the 
clearest  notions,  and  applied  to  them  their  terms  with  the  exactest 
choice  and  fitness.  This  way  of  using  a  man's  words  according  to 
the  propriety  of  the  language,  though  it  have  not  always  the  good 
fortune  to  be  understood,  yet  most  commonly  leaves  tne  blame  of 
it  on  him  who  is  so  unskilful  in  the  language  he  speaks  as  not  to 
understand  it,  when  made  use  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

12.  Fourthly.  To  make  known  tlidr  meaning, — Fourthly.  But 
because  common  use  has  not  so  visibly  annexed  any  signification  to 
words,  as  to  make  men  know  always  certainly  what  they  precisely 
stand  for;  and  because  men  in  the  improvement  of  their  know- 
ledge come  to  have  ideas  drfierent  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary 
received  ones,  for  which  they  must  either  make  new  words,  (which 
men  seldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  being  thought  guilty  of 
aflPectation  or  novelty,)  or  else  must  use  old  ones  in  a  new  signifi- 
cation ;  therefore  after  the  observation  of  the  foregoing  rules,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  ascertaining  the  signification  of 
words,  to  declare  their  meaning;  where  either  common  use  has 
left  it  uncertain  and  loose,  (as  it  has  in  most  names  of  very  com- 
plex ideas,)  or  where  the  term,  being  very  material  in  the  discourse, 
and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly  turns,  is  liable  to  any  doubtfulness 
or  mistake. 

13.  And  that  three  ways. — As  the  ideas  men's  words  stand  for 
are  of  different  sorts,  so  the  way  of  making  known  the  ideas  they 
stand  for,  when  there  is  occasion,  is  also  different.  For  though 
defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  known  the  proper 
signification  of  words ;  yet  there  are  some  words  that  will  not  be 
defined,  as  there  be  others  whose  precise  meaning  cannot  be  made 
faiown  but  by  definition ;  and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake 
somewhat  of  both  the  other,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  names  of  simple 
ideas,  modes,  and  substances. 

14.  First.  In  simple  ideasy  by  synonymotis  terms  or  showing. — 
First.  When  a  man  makes  use  of  the  name  of  any  simple  idea, 
which  he  perceives  is  not  understood,  or  is  in  danger  to  be  mis- 
taken, he  is  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  ingenuity  and  the  end  of  speech, 
to  declare  his  meaning,  and  make  known  what  idea  he  makes  it 
stand  for.    This,  as  has  been  shown,  cannot  be  done  by  definition : 
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and  therefore  when  a  synonymous  word  fiuls  to  do  it,  there  Is  but 
one  of  these  ways  left.  (First.)  Sometimes  the  naming  the  subject, 
wherein  that  simple  idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make  its  name  be 
understood  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  subject,  and 
know  it  by  that  name.  So  to  make  a  countryman  understand 
what  feuiue^morts  colour  signifies,  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him,  it  is 
the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  autumn.  (Secondly.)  But 
the  only  sure  way  of  making  known  the  sknification  of  the  name 
of  any  simple  idea,  is,  by  presenting  to  nis  senses  that  subject 
which  may  produce  it  in  his  mmd,  imd  make  him  actuaUy  have  the 
idea  that  word  stands  for. 

15.  Secondly.  In  mixed  modesj  by  definition. — Secondly.  Mixed 
modes,  especially  those  belonging  to  morality,  being  most  of  them 
such  combinations  of  ideas  as  the  mind  puts  together  of  its  own 
choice,  and  whereof  there  are  not  always  standing  patterns  to  be 
found  existing,  the  simiification  of  their  names  cannot  be  made 
known  as  those  of  simple  ideas,  by  any  showing;  but,  in  recompense 
thereof,  may  be  perfectly  and  exactly  defined.  For,  they  being  com- 
binations 01  several  ideas  that  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarujput 
together  without  reference  to  any  archetypes,  men  may,  if  tney 
please,  exactly  know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each  composition,  and 
so  both  use  these  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted  signification, 
and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occasion,  what  they  stand  for. 
This,  if  well  considered,  would  lay  great  blame  on  those  who  make 
not  their  discourses  about  moral  things  very  clear  and  distinct. 
For  since  the  precise  signification  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  the  real  essence  of  each  species,  is  to  be  known, 
they  being  not  of  nature's  but  man's  making,  it  is  a  great  negli- 
gence and  perverseness  to  discourse  of  moral  things  with  uncer- 
tainty and  obscurity ;  which  is  more  pardonable  m  treating  of 
natural  substances,  where  doubtM  terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoided, 
for  a  quite  contrary  reason,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 
.  16.  Morality  capable  of  demonstration. —  Upon  this  ground  it  is 
that  I  am  bold  to  think,  that  morality  is  capaole  of  demonstration, 
as  well  as  mathematics ;  since  the  precise  real  essence  of  the  things 
moral  words  stand  for  may  be  perfectly  known ;  and  so  the  con- 
gruity  or  incongruity  of  the  things  themselves  be  certamly  dis- 
covered, in  which  consists  perfect  knowledge.  Nor  let  any  one 
object,  that  the  names  of  substances  are  often  to  be  made  use  of  in 
morality,  as  well  as  those  of  modes,  fi'om  which  will  arise  obscurity. 
For  as  to  substances,  when  concerned  in  moral  discourses,  their 
divers  natures  are  not  so  much  inquired  into  as  supposed ;  v.  g* 
when  we  say  that  "  man  is  subject  to  law,"  we  mean  nothmg  by 
^^man"  but  a  corporeal,  rational  creatiu'e :  what  the  real  essence  or 
other  qualities  of  that  creature  are  in  this  case,  is  no  way  con- 
sidered. And  therefore,  whether  a  child  or  changeling  be  a  man  in 
a  physical  sense,  may  amongst  the  naturalists  be  as  disputable  as 
it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  all  ^^  the  moral  man,"  as  I  may  call  him, 
which  is  this  immovable,  unchangeable  idea,  a  corporeal,  rational 
being.  For,  were  there  a  monkey  or  any  other  creature  to  be 
found,  that  had  the  use  of  reason  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able 
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to  understand  general  signs,  and  to  deduce  consequences  about 
general  ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  subject  to  law,  and,  in  that 
Bense,  be  a  man,  how  much  soever  he  differed  in  shape  from  others 
of  that  name.  The  names  of  substances,  if  they  be  used  in  them 
as  they  should,  can  no  more  disturb  moral  than  they  do  mathema- 
tical discourses :  where,  if  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  cube  or 
globe  of  gold,  or  any  other  body,  he  has  his  dear  settled  idea, 
which  vanes  not,  though  it  may,  by  mistake,  be  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular body  to  which  it  oelongs  not. 

17.  Dejinitiona  can  make  moral  discourses  clear. — This  I  have 
here  mentioned  by  the  by,  to  show  of  what  consequence  it  is  for 
men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes,  and  consequently  in  all  their 
moral  discourses,  to  define  their  words  when  there  is  occasion : 
smce  thereby  moral  knowledge  may  be  brought  to  so  great  dear^ 
ness  and  certainty.  And  it  must  be  great  want  of  ingenuity  (to 
say  no  worse  of  it)  to  refuse  to  do  it :  smce  a  definition  is  the  only 
way  whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known ; 
and  yet  a  way  whereby  their  meaning  may  be  known  certainly, 
and  without  leaving  any  room  for  any  contest  about  it.  And 
therefore  the  negligence  or  perverseness  of  mankind  cannot  be 
excused,  if  their  discourses  in  morality  be  not  much  more  dear 
than  those  in  natural  philosophy :  since  they  are  about  ideas  in  the 
mind,  which  are  none  of  them  false  or  disproportionate;  they 
having  no  external  beings  for  the  archetypes  which  they  are  referred 
to,  and  must  correspond  with.  It  is  far  easier  for  men  to  frame  in 
their  minds  an  idea  which  shall  be  the  standard  to  which  they  will 
give  the  name  "justice,"  with  which  pattern,  so  made,  all  actions 
that  agree  shall  pass  under  that  denomination ;  than,  having  seen 
Aiistides,  to  frame  an  idea  that  shall  in  all  things  be  exactly  like 
him,  who  is  as  he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea  they  please  of  him. 
For  the  one,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of  ideas  that  are 
put  together  within  in  their  own  minds ;  for  the  other,  they  must 
inquire  into  the  whole  nature  and  abstruse,  hidden  constitution, 
and  various  qualities  of  a  thing  existing  without  them. 

18.  And  is  the  only  way. — Another  reason  that  makes  the  defin- 
ing of  mixed  modes  so  necessary,  especially  of  moral  words,  is  what 
I  mentioned  a  little  before,  viz.  that  it  is  the  only  way  whereby 
the  signification  of  the  most  of  them  can  be  known  with  certainty. 
For  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  for  the  most  part  such  whose 
component  parts  nowhere  exist  together,  but  scattered  and  mingled 
with  others,  it  is  the  mind  alone  that  collects  them  and  gives  them 
the  union  of  one  idea :  and  it  is  only  by  words,  enumerating  the 
several  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has  united,  that  we  can  make 
known  to  others  what  their  names  stand  for ;  the  assistance  of  the 
senses  in  this  case  not  helping  us  by  the  proposal  of  sensible 
objects,  to  show  the  ideas  which  our  names  of  this  kind  stand  for, 
as  it  does  often  in  the  names  of  sensible  simple  ideas,  and  also  to 
some  degree  in  those  of  substances. 

19.  Thirdly.  In  substances,  by  showing  and  defining. — Thirdly. 
For  the  explaining  the  signification  of  the  names  of  substances  as 
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they  atand  for  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  distinct  species,  both  the 
fore-mentioned  ways,  viz.  of  showing  and  defining,  are  requisite  in 
many  cases  to  be  made  use  of.  For,  there  bemg  ordinarily  in 
each  sort  some  leading  qualities,  to  which  we  suppose  the  other 
ideas  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  that  species  annexed,  we 
forwardly  give  the  specific  name  to  that  thing  wnerein  that  charao- 
teristical  mark  is  found,  which  we  take  to  be  the  most  distingoish- 
ing  idea  of  that  species.  These  leading  or  characteristical  (as  I 
may  so  call  them)  ideas,  in  the  sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  is 
(as  has  been  before  remarked,  chap.  vi.  sect.  29,  and  chap.  ix.  sect. 
15)  mostly  figure,  and  in  inanimate  bodies  colour,  and  in  some 
both  together.    Now, 

20.  Ideas  of  the  leading  qualities  of  substances  are  best  got  by 
showing. — These  leading  sensible  qusdities  are  those  which  make 
the  chief  ingredients  oi  our  specific  ideas,  and  consequently  the 
most  observable  and  unvariable  part  in  the  definitions  of  our  spe- 
cific names,  as  attributed  to  sorts  of  substances  coming  under  our 
knowledge.  For  though  the  sound  **  man,'*  in  its  own  nature,  be  as 
apt  to  signify  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  animality  and  rationality 
united  in  the  same  subject,  as  to  signify  any  other  combination; 
yet  used  as  a  mark  to  stand  for  a  sort  of  creatures  we  count  of  our 
own  kind,  perhaps  the  outward  shape  is  as  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  our  complex  idea  signified  by  the  word  "man,"  as  any  other 
we  find  in  it ;  and  therefore  why  Plato's  animal  implumey  bvpesy  latU 
unguibusy  should  not  be  as  good  a  definition  of  the  name  ^^man," 
standing  for  that  sort  of  creatures,  will  not  be  easy  to  show :  for  it 
is  the  shape,  as  the  leading  quality,  that  seems  more  to  determine 
that  species  than  a  faculty  of  reasoning,  which  appears  not  at  first, 
and  in  some  never.  And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be  so,  I  do  not 
know  how  they  can  be  excused  from  murder  who  kill  monstrous 
births,  (as  we  call  them,)  because  of  an  unordinary  shape,  without 
knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  soul  or  no ;  which  can  be  no 
more  discerned  in  a  well-formed  than  ill-shaped  infant  as  soon  as 
bom.  And  who  is  it  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational  soul  can  in- 
habit no  tenement,  unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of  frontispiece,  or 
can  join  itself  to  and  inform  no  sort  of  body  but  one  that  is  just 
of  such  an  outward  structure  ? 

21.  Now  these  leading  qualities  are  best  made  known  by  show- 
ing, and  can  hardly  be  made  known  otherwise.  For,  the  shape 
of  a  horse  or  cassiowary  will  be  but  rudely  and  imperfectly  im- 
printed on  the  mind  by  words :  the  sight  of  the  animals  doth  it  a 
thousand  times  better.  And  the  idea  ofthe  particular  colour  of  gold 
is  not  to  be  got  by  any  description  of  it,  but  only  by  the  firequent 
exercise  of  the  eyes  about  it ;  as  is  evident  in  those  wno  are  used  to 
this  metal,  who  will  frequently  distinguish  true  from  counterfeit, 
pure  from  adulterate,  by  the  sight ;  where  others  (who  have  as  good 
eyes,  but  yet  by  use  have  not  got  the  precise  nice  idea  of  that 
peculiar  yellow)  shall  not  perceive  any  difference.  The  like  wxf 
be  said  of  those  other  simple  ideas,  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any 
substance ;  for  which  precise  ideas  there  are  no  peculiar  names. 
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The  particular  ringing  sound  there  is  in  gold,  distinct  from  the 
sound  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particular  name  annexed  to  it,  no 
more  than  the  particular  yellow  that  belongs  to  that  metal. 

22.  The  ideas  of  their  powers  best  by  definition. — But  because 
many  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our  specific  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, are  powers  which  lie  not  obvious  to  our  senses  in  the 
things  as  they  ordinarily  appear ;  therefore,  in  the  signification  of 
our  names  of  substances,  some  part  of  the  signification  will  be 
better  made  known  by  enumerating  those  simple  ideas,  than  in 
showing  the  substance  itself.  For  he  that,  to  the  yellow  shining 
colour  of  gold  got  by  sight,  shall,  from  my  enumerating  them,  have 
the  ideas  of  great  ductility,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and  solubility  in 
aqua  regioj  will  have  a  perfecter  idea  of  gold  than  he  can  haVe  by 
seeing  a  piece  of  gold,  and  thereby  imprinting  in  his  mind  ojAj  its 
obvious  qualities.  But  if  the  formal  constitution  of  this  shining, 
heavy,  ductile  thing  (firom  whence  all  these  its  properties  flow)  lay 
open  to  our  senses,  as  the  formal  constitution  or  essence  of  a  tri- 
angle does,  the  signification  of  the  word  ^^gold"  might  as  easily  be 
ascertained  as  that  of  ^^  triangle." 

23.  A  reflection  on  the  knowledge  of  spirits. — Hence  we  may  take 
notice  how  much  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  of  corporeal 
things  lies  in  our  senses.  For  how  spirits,  separate  from  bodies, 
(whose  knowledge  and  ideas  of  these  thmgs  are  certainly  much  more 
perfect  than  ours,)  know  them,  we  have  no  notion,  no  idea  at  all. 
The  whole  extent  of  our  knowledge  or  imagination  reaches  not 
beyond  our  own  ideas,  limited  to  our  ways  of  perception :  though 
yet  it  be  not  to  be  doubted  that  spirits  of  a  higher  rank  than  those 
inunersed  in  flesh  may  have  as  dear  ideas  of  the  radical  constitu- 
tion of  substances  as  we  have  of  a  triangle,  and  so  perceive  how  all 
their  properties  and  operations  flow  firom  thence  :  but  the  manner 
how  they  come  by  that  knowledge  exceeds  our  conceptions. 

24.  Ideas  also  of  substances  must  be  conformable  to  things* — But 
though  definitions  wUl  serve  to  explain  the  names  of  substances  as 
they  stand  for  our  ideas,  yet  they  leave  them  not  without  great  im- 
perfection as  they  stand  for  things.  For,  our  names  of  substances 
being  not  put  barely  for  our  ideas,  but  being  made  use  of  ulti- 
mately to  represent  things,  and  so  are  put  in  their  place,  their 
signification  must  agree  with  the  truth  of  things,  as  well  as  with 
men's  ideas.  And  therefore  in  substances  we  are  not  always  to 
rest  in  the  ordinary  complex  idea  commonly  received  as  the  signi- 
fication of  that  word,  but  must  go  a  little  farther,  and  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  themselves,  and  thereby 
perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of  their  distinct  species ;  or 
else  learn  them  from  such  as  are  used  to  that  sort  of  things,  and 
are  experienced  in  them.  For  since  it  is  intended  their  names 
should  stand  for  such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as  do  really  exist 
in  things  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  complex  idea  in  other  men's 
minds,  which  in  their  ordinary  acceptation  they  stand  for ;  there- 
fore to  define  their  names  right,  natmral  history  is  to  be  inquired 
into ;  and  their  properties  are,  with  care  and  examination,  to  be 
found  out.    For  it  is  not  enough,  for  the  avoiding  inconveniences 
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in  disoourses  and  arguings  about  natural  bodies  and  substantial 
things,  to  have  learned,  from  the  propriety  of  the  language,  the 
common  but  confused  or  very  imperfect  idea  to  which  each  word 
is  applied,  and  to  keep  them  to  that  idea  in  our  use  of  them :  but 
we  must,  by  acquaintmg  ourselves  with  the  historv  of  that  sort  of 
things,  rectify  and  settle  our  complex  idea  belonmig  to  each  spe- 
cific name ;  and  in  discourse  with  others  (if  we  find  them  mistake 
us)  we  ought  to  tell  what  the  complex  idea  is  that  we  make  such  a 
name  stand  for.  This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  done  by  all 
those  who  search  aflber  knowledge  and  philosophical  verity,  in  that 
children,  being  taught  words  whust  they  have  but  imperfect  notions 
of  things,  apply  them  at  random  and  without  much  thinking,  and 
seldom  firame  determined  ideas  to  be  signified  by  them.  Which 
custom  (it  being  easy,  and  serving  well  enough  for  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  and  conversation)  they  are  apt  to  continue  when  they 
are  men:  and  so  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning  words  first  and 
perfectly,  but  make  the  notions  to  which  they  apply  those  words 
afterwards  very  overtly.  By  this  means  it  come  to  pass,  that  men 
speaking  the  proper  language  of  their  country,  i.  e.  according  to 
grammar-rules  of  that  language,  do  yet  speak  very  improperly  of 
things  themselves;  and,  by  their  arguing  one  with  another,  make 
but  small  progress  in  the  discovenes  of  useful  truths,  and  the 
knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themselves,  and 
not  in  our  imaginations ;  and  it  matters  not  much,  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge,  how  they  are  called. 

25.  Not  easy  to  he  made  so. — It  were  therefore  to  be  wished  that 
men,  versed  in  physical  inquiries,  and  acquainted  with  the  several 
sorts  of  natural  Dodies,  would  set  down  those  simple  ideas  wherein 
they  observe  the  individuals  of  each  sort  constantly  to  agree.  This 
would  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that  confusion  wfdch  comes  from 
several  persons  applying  the  same  name  to  a  collection  of  a  smaller 
or  greater  number  of  sensible  qualities,  proportionably  as  they  have 
been  more  or  less  acquainted  with  or  accurate  in  examining  the 
qualities  of  any  sort  of  things  which  come  under  one  denomina- 
tion. But  a  dictionary  of  this  sort,  containing,  as  it  were,  a 
natural  history,  requires  too  many  hands,  as  well  as  too  much  time, 
cost,  pains,  and  sagacity,  ever  to  be  hoped  for ;  and  till  that  be 
done,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  definitions  of  the  names 
of  substances  as  explain  the  sense  men  use  them  in.  And  it  would 
be  well,  where  there  is  occasion,  if  they  would  afford  us  so  much. 
This  yet  is  not  usually  done ;  but  men  talk  to  one  another,  and 
dispute  in  words  whose  meaning  is  not  agreed  between  them,  out 
of  a  mistake  that  the  significations  of  common  words  are  certainly 
established,  and  the  precise  ideas  they  stand  for  perfectly  known ; 
and  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  Both  which  sup- 
positions are  false :  do  names  of  complex  ideas  having  so  settled, 
determined  significations,  that  they  are  constailtly  used  for  the 
same  precise  ideas.  Nor  is  it  a  shame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  ce^ 
tain  Imowledge  of  any  thing  but  by  the  necessary  ways  of  attain- 
ing it ;  and  so  it  is  no  discredit  not  to  know  what  precise  idea  any 
sound  stands  for  in  another  man's  mind,  without  ae  declare  it  to 
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me  by  some  other  way  than  barely  using  that  sound,  there  being 
no  other  vray,  without  such  a  declaration,  certainly  to  know  it. 
Indeed,  the  necessity  of  communication  by  language  brings  men  to 
an  agreement  in  the  signification  of  common  words,  within  some 
tolerable  latitude,  that  may  serve  for  ordinary  conversation:  and  so 
a  man  cannot  be  supposedi  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ideas  which  are 
annexed  to  words  by  common  use,  m  a  lan^age  &miliar  to  him. 
But  common  use,  being  but  a  very  uncertam  rule,  which  reduces 
itself  at  last  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves  often  but  a  very 
variable  standard.  But  though  such  a  dictionary  as  I  have  above 
mentioned  will  require  too  much  time,  cost,  and  pains  to  be  hoped 
for  in  this  age,  yet,  methinks,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  propose,  that 
words  standing  for  things  which  are  known  and  distinguished  by 
their  outward  shapes,  should  be  expressed  by  little  draughts  and 
prints  made  of  them.  A  vocabulary  made  after  this  fashion  would, 
perhaps,  with  more  ease  and  in  less  time,  teach  the  true  significa- 
tion of  many  terms,  especially  in  languages  of  remote  countries  or 
ages,  and  settle  truer  ideas  in  men's  minds  of  several  things, 
whereof  we  read  the  names  in  ancient  authors,  than  all  the  large 
and  laborious  comments  of  learned  critics.  Naturalists,  that  treat 
of  plants  and  animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way  :  and  he 
that  has  had  occasion  to  consult  them,  will  have  reason  to  confess 
that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  a'piuw,  or  ihex  from  a  little  print  of 
that  herb  or  beast  than  he  could  have  from  a  long  definition  of  the 
names  of  either  of  them.  And  so  no  doubt  he  would  have  of  sbngH 
and  sisiruniy  if,  instead  of  "  a  curry-comb"  and  "  cymbal,"  which 
are  the  English  names  dictionaries  render  them  by,  he  could  see 
stamped  in  the  margin  small  pictures  of  these  instruments,  as  they 
were  in  use  amongst  the  ancients.  Toga,  tunica^  pallium^  are  words 
easily  translated  by  "  gown,"  "  coat,"  and  "  cloak :" .  but  we  have 
thereby  no  more  true  ideas  of  the  fashion  of  those  habits  amongst 
the  Romans,  than  we  have  of  the  faces  of  the  tailors  who  made 
them.  Such  things  as  these,  which  the  eye  distinguishes  bv  their 
shapes,  would  be  best  let  into  the  mind  by  draughts  made  of  them, 
and  more  determine  the  signification  of  such  words  than  an^  other 
words  set  for  them,  or  made  use  of  to  define  them.  But  this  only 
by  the  by. 

26.  Fifthly.  By  constancy  in  their  signification. — ^Fifthly.  If  men 
vdll  not  be  at  the  pains  to  declare  the  meaning  of  their  words,  and 
definitions  of  their  terms  are  not  to  be  had ;  yet  this  is  the  least 
can  be  expected,  that,  in  all  discourses  wherein  one  man  pretends 
to  instruct  or  convince  another,  he  should  use  the  same  word  con- 
stantly in  the  same  sense.  K  this  were  done,  (which  nobody  can 
reftise  without  great  disingenuity,)  many  of  the  books  extant  might 
be  spared ;  many  of  the  controversies  in  dispute  would  be  at  an 
end;  several  of  those  great  volumes,  swollen  with  ambiguous 
words  now  used  in  one  sense  and  by  and  by  in  another,  would 
shrink  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  and  many  of  the  philosophers* 
(to  mention  no  other)  as  well  as  poets'  works  might  be  contained 
in  a  nut-shell. 

27.  When  the  variation  ia  to  he  explained* — But,  after  all,  the 
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provision  of  words  is  so  scanty  in  respect  of  that  infinite  variety  of 
thoughts,  that  men,  wanting  terms  to  suit  their  precise  notion, 
will,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  caution,  be  forced  often  to  use 
the  same  word  in  somewhat  different  senses.  And  though  m  the 
continuation  of  a  discourse,  or  the  pursuit  of  an  argument,  there  be 
hardly  room  to  digress  into  a  particular  definition,  as  often  as  a 
man  varies  the  signification  of  any  term;  yet  the  import  of  the  dia- 
conrse  will,  for  the  most  part,  if  there  be  no  designed  fidlacy,  suffi- 
ciently lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers  into  the  true  meaning  of 
it:  but  where  that  is  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  reader,  there  it 
concerns  the  writer  to  explain  hia  meaning,  and  show  in  what  sense 
he  there  uses  that  term. 


BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  GENEBAL. 

1.  Our  knowledge  conversant  about  our  ideas. — Since  the  mind, 
in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  no  other  inunediate  object 
but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is 
evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  them. 

2.  Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreemeni 
of  two  ideas. — Knowledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and 
repugnancy,  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  this  alone  it  consists.  Where 
this  perception  is,  there  is  knowledge;  and  where  it  is  not,  tbeie, 
though  we  may  fimcy,  guess,  or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  short 
of  knowledge.  For,  when  we  know  that  white  is  not  black,  what 
do  we  else  but  perceive  that  these  two  ideas  do  not  agreel  When 
we  possess  ourselves  with  the  utmost  security  of  the  demonstration 
that  the  three  aisles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
what  do  we  more  but  pereeive,  that  equality  to  two  right  ones  does 
necessarily  agree  to,  and  is  inseparable  from,  the  three  angles  <^a 
trianglel  * 

3.  This  agreement  fourfold. — But,  to  understand  a  little  more 
distinctly  wherein  this  agreement  or  disagreement  consists,  I  think 
we  may  reduce  it  all  to  uiese  four  sorts:  (1.)  Identity,  or  ^v^tj. 
(2.)  Relation.  (3.)  Co-existence^  or  necessary  connexion.  (4.)  Bed 
existence. 

4.  First.  Of  identity  or  diversity. — First.  As  to  the  first  soft  of 
agreement  or  disagreement,  viz.  identity,  or  diversity.  It  is  the  first 
act  of  the  mind,  when  it  has  any  sentiments  or  ideas  at  sdl,  to  perodye 
its  ideas,  and,  so  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to  know  each  what  it  is, 
and  thereby  also  to  pereeive  their  differenee,  and  that  ov^  is  not 
another.  This  is  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  without  it  there 
could  be  no  knowledge,  no  reasonings  no  imagination,  no  distoict 
thoughts  at  all.  By  flus  the  mind  dearly  and  infallibly  pero^^ 
each  idea  to  agree  with  itself,  and  to  be  what  it  is;  and  all  distinet 

*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  3S6. — Bon. 
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ideas  to  disagree,  L  e.  the  one  not  to  be  the  other :  and  this  it  does 
without  pains,  labour,  or  deduction,  but  at  first  view,  by  its  natural 
power  of  perception  and  distinction.  And  though  men  of  art  have 
reduced  this  into  those  general  rules,  "  What  is,  is ;"  and,  "  It  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  for  ready  appli- 
cation in  all  cases  wherein  there  may  be  occasion  to  reflect  on  it;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  first  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  about  particular 
ideas.  A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his 
mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  ^^  white"  and  '^  round"  are  the  yery 
ideas  they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas  which  he  calls 
"red"  or  "square,"  Nor  can  any  maxim  or  proposition  in  the 
world  make  mm  know  it  clearer  or  surer  than  he  did  before,  and 
without  any  such  general  rule.  This,  then,  is  the  first  agreement 
or  disagreement  wnich  the  mind  perceives  in  its  ideas,  which  it 
always  perceives  at  first  sight :  and  if  there  ever  happen  any  doubt 
about  it,  it  will  always  be  round  to  be  about  the  names,  and  not  the 
ideas  themselves,  whose  identity  and  diversity  will  always  be  per- 
ceived as  soon  and  as  clearly  as  the  ideas  themselves  are,  nor  can  it 
possibly  be  otherwise. 

5.  Secondly.  Relative. — Secondly.  The  next  sort  of  agreement 
or  disagreement  the  mind  perceives  in  any  of  its  ideas  may,  I 
think,  be  called  "  relative,"  and  is  nothing  but  the  perception  of 
the  relation  between  any  two  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  whether 
substances,  modes,  or  any  other.  For,  since  all  distinct  ideas  must 
eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  same,  and  so  be  universally  and 
constantly  denied  one  of  another,  there  could  be  no  room  for  any 
positive  knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could  not  perceive  any  relation 
between  our  ideas,  and  find  out  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
they  have  one  with  another,  in  several  ways  the  mind  takes  of  com- 
paixng  them. 

6.  Thirdly.  Of  co-existence. — Thirdly.  The  third  sort  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  to  be  found  in  our  ideas,  which  the  percep- 
tion of  the  mind  is  employed  about,  is  co-existence,  or  nour* 
co-existence  in  the  same  subject ;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to 
substances.  Thus  when  we  pronounce  concerning  "  gold"  that  it 
is  fixed,  our  knowledge  of  this  truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this, 
that  fixedness^  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  unconsumed,  is  an 
idea  that  always  accompanies  and  is  joined  with  that  particular 
sort  of  yellowness,  weight,  Visibility,  malleableness,  and  solubility 
in  (wwi  regiuj  which  make  our  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word 
"  gold." 

7.  Fourthly.  Of  real  existence* — Fourthly.  The  fourth  and  last 
sort  is  that  of  actual  real  existence  agreeing  to  any  idea.  Within 
these  four  sorts  of  agreement  or  disagreement  is,  I  suppose^  con- 
tained all  the  knowledge  we  have  or  are  capable  of:  for,  sJl  the 
inquiries  that  we  can  make  concerning  any  of  our  ideas,  all  that  we 
know  or  can  affirm  concerning  any  of  them,  is,  that  it  is  or  is  not 
the  same  with  some  other ;  that  it  does  or  does  not  always  co-exist 
-with  some  other  idea  in  the  same  subject ;  that  it  has  this  or  that 
relation  to  some  other  idea ;  or  that  it  has  a  real  existence  without 
the  mhtSL    Thus,  "  Blue  is  not  yellow,"  is  of  identity.    ^  Two  tri. 
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angles  upon  equal  bases  between  two  parallels  are  equal,"  is  of  rela- 
tion. ^'Iron  is  susceptible  of  magnetical  impressions/'  is  of 
co-existence.  "  God  is,"  is  of  real  existence.  Though  identity 
and  co-existence  are  truly  nothing  but  relations,  yet  they  are  so 
peculiar  ways  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  that  they 
deserve  well  to  be  considered  as  distinct  heads,  and  not  under  relar 
tion  in  general ;  since  they  are  so  different  grounds  of  affirmation 
and. negation,  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  but  reflect 
on  what  is  said  in  several  places  of  this  Essay.  I  should  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  several  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  but  that  it  is 
necessary  first  to  consider  the  different  acceptations  of  the  word 
**  knowledge." 

8.  Knowledge  actual  or  habitual. — There  are  several  ways 
wherein  the  mind  is  possessed  of  truth,  each  of  which  is  called 
"  knowledge." 

First.  There  is  "  actual  knowledge,"  which  is  the  present  view 
the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas, 
or  of  the  relation  they  have  one  to  another. 

Secondly.  A  man  is  said  to  know  any  proposition  which  having 
been  once  laid  before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently  perceived  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  whereof  it  consists ;  and 
so  lodged  it  in  his  memory,  that,  whenever  that  proposition  comes 
again  to  be  reflected  on,  he,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  embraces 
the  right  side,  assents  to  and  is  certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  This,  I 
think,  one  may  call  '^habitual  knowledge:"  and  thus  a  man 
may  be  said  to  know  all  those  truths  which  are  lodged  m  his 
memory  by  a  foregoing  clear  and  full  perception,  whereof  the  mind 
is  assured  past  doubt  as  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  reflect  on  them. 
For,  our  finite  understandings  being  able  to  think  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly but  on  one  thing  at  once,  if  men  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
more  than  what  they  actually  thought  on,  they  would  all  be  very 
ignorant ;  and  he  that  knew  most  would  know  but  one  truth,  that 
being  all  he  was  able  to  think  on  at  one  time. 

9.  Habitual  knowledge  twofold. — Of  habitual  knowledge  there 
are  also,  vulgarly  speaking,  two  degrees: — 

First.  The  one  is  of  such  truths  hdd  up  in  the  memory  as,  when- 
ever they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives  the  relation  ib 
between  those  ideas.  And  this  is  in  all  those  truths  whereof  we 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge,  where  the  ideas  themselves,  by  an  im- 
mediate view,  discover  their  agreement  or  disagreement  one  with 
another. 

Secondljr.  The  other  is  of  such  truths,  whereof  the  mind  having 
been  convmced,  it  retains  the  memory  of  the  conviction  without 
the  proofs.  Thus  a  man  that  remembers  certainly  that  he  once 
perceived  the  demonstration  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  certain  that  he  knows  it,  because  he 
cannot  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  In  his  adherence  to^  a  truth 
where  the  demonstration  by  which  it  was  at  first  known  is  fcisot, 
though  a  man  may  be  thought  rather  to  believe  his  memory  than 
really  to  know,  and  this  way  of  entertaining  a  truth  seemed 
formerly  to  me  like  something  between  opinion  and  knowledge^  a 
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sort  of  assurance  which  exceeds  bare  belief,  for  that  relies  on  the 
testimony  of  another ;  yet,  upon  a  due  examination,  I  find  it  comes 
not  short  of  perfect  certainty,  and  is,  in  effect,  true  knowledge. 
That  which  is  apt  to  mislead  our  first  thoughts  into  a  mistake  in 
this  matter  is,  that  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  in 
this  case  is  not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  first,  by  an  actual  view  of  all 
the  intermediate  ideas  whereby  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
those  in  the  proposition  was  at  first  perceived;  but  by  other  intevme- 
diate  ideas,  that  show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  proposition  whose  certainty  we  remember.     For 
example  :  in  this  proportion,  that  "the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,"  one  who  has  seen  and  clearly  perceived  the 
demonstration  of  this  truth,  knows  it  to  be  true,  when  that  demon- 
stration is  gone  out  of  his  mind,  so  that  at  present  it  is  not  actu- 
ally in  view,  and  possibly  cannot  be  recollected :  but  he  knows  it  in 
a  different  way  from  what  he  did  before.     The  agreement  of  the 
two  ideas  joined  in  that  proposition  is  perceived ;  but  it  is  by  the 
intervention  of  other  ideas  than  those  which  at  first  produced  that 
perception.     He  remembers,  i.  e.  he  knows,  (for  remembrance  i^ 
but  the  reviving  of  some  past  knowledge,)  that  he  was  once  certain 
of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  "  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones."     The  immutability  of  the  same  rela- 
tions between  the  same  immutable  things  is  now  the  idea  that 
shows  him,  that  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones.    And 
hence  he  comes  to  be  certain,  that  what  was  once  true  in  the  case 
is  always  true ;  what  ideas  once  agreed  will  always  agree ;  and, 
consequently,  what  he  once  knew  to  oe  true  he  will  always  know  to 
be  true,  as  long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it.     Upon 
this  ground  it  is  that  particular  demonstrations  in  mathematics 
afford  general  knowledge.     If,  then,  the  perception  that  the  same 
ideas  ^mU.  eternally  have  the  same  habitudes  and  relations  be  not 
a  suflficient  ground  of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of 
general  propositions  in  mathematics ;  for  no  mathematical  demon- 
stration would  be  any  other  than  particular :  and  when  a  man  had 
demonstrated  any  proposition  concerning  one  triangle  or  circle,  his 
knowledge  would  not  reach  beyond  that  particular  diagram.     If  he 
would  extend  it  farther,  he  must  renew  his  demonstration  in  ano- 
ther instance,  before  he  could  know  it  to  be  true  in  another  like 
triangle,  and  so  on :  by  which  means  one  could  never  come  to  the 
knowledge   of  any  general  propositions.     Nobody,  I  think,  can 
deny  that  Mr.  Newton  certainly  knows  any  proposition  that  he 
now  at  any  time  reads  in  his  book  to  be  true,  though  he  has  not  in 
actual  view  that  admirable  chain  of  intermediate  ideas  wherebv  he 
at  first  discovered  it  to  be  true.     Such  a  memory  as  that,  able  to 
retain  such  a  train  of  particulars,  may  be  well  thought  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  faculties ;  when  the  very  discovery,  perception, 
and  laying  together  that  wonderM  connexion  of  ideas  is  found  to 
surpass  most  readers'  comprehension.    But  yet  it  is  evident  the 
author  himself  knows  the  proposition  to  be  true,  remembering  he 
once  saw  tiie  connexion  of  those  ideas,  as  certainly  as  he  knows 

2c 
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aach  a  man  wounded  another,  remembering  that  he  eaw  him  run 
him  through.  But  because  the  memory  is  not  always  so  clear  as 
actual  perception,  and  does  in  all  men  more  or  less  decay  in  length 
of  time,  this,  amongst  other  differences,  is  one  which  shows  that  de- 
monstrative knowledge  is  much  more  imperfect  than  intuitive,  as  we 
diall  see  in  the  following  chapter. 


NOTE.— Page  882. 

Thb  placing  of  certainty,  as  Mr.  Locke  does,  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  suspects  may  be 
of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  defend ;  to  which  Mr.  Locke  answers:  *  *'  Since  your  lordship  hath  not,  as 
I  remember,  shown,  or  gone  about  to  show,  how  this  proposition,  viz.  Uhat 
certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas,'  is  opposite  or  inconsistent  with  ^  that  article  of  faith  which  your 
lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,'  it  is  plain  it  is  but  your  lordship's  fear 
that  it  may  *  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  it;'  which,  as  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, is  no  proof  that  it  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  that  article. 

**  Nobody,  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordship,  or  any  one  else,  for  being  con- 
cerned for  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  if  that  concern  (as  it  may, 
and  as  we  know  it  has  done)  makes  anyone  apprehend  danger  where  no  danger 
is,  are  we  therefore  to  give  up  and  condemn  any  proposition  because  anyone, 
though  of  the  first  rank  and  magnitude,  fears  4t  may  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence' to  any  truth  of  religion,  without  showing  that  it  is  so  7  If  such  fears 
be  the  measures  whereby  to  judge  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  affirming  that 
there  are  antipodes  would  be  still  a  heresy;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth  must  be  rejected,  as  overthrowing  the  truth  of  the  scripture;  for  of 
that  *  dangerous  consequence'  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be  by  many  learned 
and  pious  divines,  out  of  their  great  concern  for  religion.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing those  great  apprehensions  *  of  what  dangerous  consequence  it  might 
be,' it  is  now  universally  received  by  learned  men  as  an  undoubted  truth,  and 
writ  for  by  some  whose  belief  of  the  scripture  is  not  at  all  questioned,  and 
particularly  very  lately  by  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  with  great 
strength  of  reason,  in  his  wonderfully  ingenious  *  New  Theory  of  the  EartL' 

<^The  reason  your  lordship  gives  of  your  fears,  that  4t  may  be  of  such  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  thatarticle  of  faith  which  your  lordship  endearoursto 
defend,'  though  it  occurs  in  more  places  than  one,  is  only  this;  viz.  that  *  it  is 
made  use  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mischief;'  i.e.  to  oppose  ^  that  article  of  faith 
which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend.'  But,  my  lord,  if  it  be  area- 
son  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  bad  because  it  is  or  may  be  used  to  an  ill  purpose, 
I  know  not  what  will  be  innocent  enough  to  be  kept.  Arms,  which  were 
made  for  our  defence,  are  sometimes  made  use  of  to  do  *  mischief;'  and  yet 
they  are  not  thought  of  *  dangerous  consequence'  for  all  that.  Nobody  lays 
by  his  sword  and  pistols,  or  thinks  them  of  such  *  dangerous  consequence* as 
to  be  neglected  or  thrown  away,  because  robbers  and  the  worst  of  men  some- 
times make  use  of  them  to  take  away  honest  men's  lives  or  goods:  and  the 
reason  is,  because  they  were  designed  and  will  serve  to  preserve  them.  And 
who  knows  but  this  may  be  the  present  case  ?  If  your  lordship  thinks  that 
placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas  beto  be  rejected  as  false,  because  you  apprehend  ^itmaybeofdangerotts 
consequence  to  that  article  of  £a,ith ;'  on  the  other  side,  perhaps,  others  with 

"^  *  Ib  his  Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  63,  ice. 
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rae  may  think  it  a  defence  against  error,  and  so  (as  being  of  good  use)  to 
be  received  and  adhered  to. 

^'I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  set  up  my  own  or  any  one's 
judgment  against  your  lordship's.  But  I  have  said  this  only  to  show,  while 
the  argument  lies  for  or  against  the  truth  of  any  proposition  barely  in  an  ima- 
gination that  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  supporting  or  overthrowing  of 
any  remote  truth,  it  will  be  impossible  that  way  to  determine  of  the  truth  or 
lysehood  of  that  proposition.  For  imagination  will  be  set  up  against  imagina** 
tion,  and  the  stronger  probably  will  be  against  your  lordship;  the  strongest 
imaginations  being  usually  in  tiie  weakest  heads.  The  only  way,  in  this  case^ 
to  put  it  past  doubt,  is  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  propositions; 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  one  overthrows  the  other,  the  true  the  false  one. 

**  Your  lordship  says,  indeed,  this  is  ^  a  new  method  of  certainty.'  I  will 
not  say  so  myself,  for  fear  of  deserving  a  second  reproof  from  your  lordship, 
for  being  too  forward  to  assume  to  myself  the  *  honour  of  being  an  originaL' 
But  this,  I  think,  gives  me  occasion,  and  will  excuse  me  from  being  thought 
impertinent,  if  I  ask  your  lordship,  whether  there  be  any  other  or  older 
'method  of  certainty,'  and  what  it  is?  For  if  tha*e  be  no  other  nor  older 
than  this,  either  this  was  always  the  ^method  of  certainty,*  and  so  mine  is 
no  'new'  one,  or  else  the  world  is  obliged  to  me  for  this  'new'  one,  after 
having  been  so  long  in  the  want  of  so  necessary  a  thing  as  a  '  method  of 
certainty.'  If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  sure  your  lordship  cannot  but  know 
it;  your  condemning  mine  as  'new,'  as  well  as  your  thorough  insight  into 
antiquity,  cannot  but  satisfy  everybody  that  you  do.  And  therefore^  to  set 
the  world  right  in  a  thing  of  that  great  concernment,  and  to  overthrow  mine, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  'dangerous  consequence'  there  id  in  my  having  un- 
seasonably started  it,  will  not,  I  humbly  conceive,  misbecome  your  lordship's 
care  of  ^that  article  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend,'  nor  the  good- will  you 
bear  to  truth  in  general.  For  I  will  be  answerable  for  myself  that  I  shall, 
and  I  think  I  may  be  for  all  others  that  they  all  will,  give  off  the  placing 
of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  if 
your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  show  that  it  lies  in  any  thing  else. 

'^  But  truly,  notto  ascribe  to  myself  an  invention  of  what  has  been  as  old  as 
knowledge  is  in  the  world,  I  must  own  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  your  lordship 
is  pleaded  to  call '  starting  new  methods  of  certainty.'  Knowledge,  ever  since 
there  has  been  any  in  the  world,  has  consisted  in  one  pailicular  action  of  the 
mind;  and  so,  I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  it:  and  to  start 
new  methods  of  knowledge  or  certainty,  (for  they  are  to  me  the  same  thing,) 
i.  e.  to  find  out  and  propose  new  methods  of  attaining  knowledge,  eith^ 
with  more  ease  and  quickness,  or  in  things  yet  unknown,  is  what  I  think 
nobody  could  blame:  but  this  is  not  that  which  yonr  lordship  here  means  by 
'new  methods  of  certainty.'  Your  lordship,!  think,  means  by  it,  the  placing 
of  certainty  in  something  wherein  either  it  does  not  consist,  or  else  wherein  it 
was  not  placed  before  now,  if  this  were  to  be  called  a  'new  method  of  cer- 
tainty.' As  to  the  latter  of  these,  I  shall  know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  no 
when  your  lordship  will  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  wherein  it  was  placed 
before;  which  your  lordship  knows  I  professed  myself  ignorant  of  when  I 
writ  my  book,  and  so  I  am  still.  But  if  'starting  of  new  methods  of  cer- 
tainty' be  the  placing  of  certainty  in  something  wherein  it  does  not  consist, 
whether  I  have  done  that  or  no,  I  must  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mankind. 

"There  are  several  actions  of  men's  minds  that  they  are  conscious  to 
themselves  of  performing,  as  willing,  believing,  knowing,  &c.  which  they 
have  so  particular  a  sense  of,  that  they  can  distinguish  them  one  from  an- 
other; or  else  they  could  not  say  when  thw  willed,  when  they  believed, 
and  when  they  knew  any  thing.    But  though  these  actions  were  different 
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enough  from  one  another  not  to  be  confoanded  by  those  who  spoke  of 
them,  jet  nobody  that  I  had  met  with  had  in  their  writings  particularly- 
set  down  wherein  the  act  of  knowing  precisely  consisted. 

''To  this  reflection  upon  the  actions  of  my  own  mind,  the  subject  of  mj 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  naturally  led  me ;  wherein  if  I  have 
done  any  thing  'new/  it  has  been  to  describe  to  others,  more  particularly 
than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  minds  do  when  they  perform 
that  action  which  they  call  'knowing;'  and  if,  upon  examination,  they 
observe  I  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  action  of  their  minds  in  all  the 
parts  of  it,  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  vain  to  dispute  against  what  they  find 
and  feel  in  themselves.  And  if  I  have  not  told  them  right,  and  exactly 
what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselves  when  their  minds  perform  the  act  of 
knowing,  what  I  have  said  will  be  all  in  vain;  men  will  not  be  persuaded 
against  their  senses.  Knowledge  is  an  internal  perception  of  their  minds; 
and  if,  when  they  reflect  on  it,  they  find  it  is  not  what  I  have  said  it  is,  my 
groundless  conceit  will  not  be  hearkened  to,  but  be  exploded  by  every  body, 
and  die  of  itself;  and  nobody  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to  drive  it  out  of  the 
world.  So  impossible  is  it  to  find  out  or  start  'new  methods  of  certainty/ 
or  to  have  them  received,  if  any  one  places  it  in  any  thing  but  in  that  where- 
in it  really  consists;  much  less  can  any  one  be  in  danger  to  be  misled  into 
error  by  any  such  'new,'  and  to  every  one  visibly  senseless,  project  Can 
it  be  supposed  that  any  one  could  start  a  new  method  of  seeing,  and  per- 
suade men  thereby  that  they  do  not  see  what  they  do  see?  Is  it  to  be  feared 
that  any  one  can  cast  such  a  mist  over  their  eyes,  that  they  should  not  know 
when  they  see,  and  so  be  led  out  of  their  way  by  it? 

"  Knowledge,  I  find  in  myself,  and  I  conceive  in  others,  consists  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  'ideas;'  but  whether  it  does  so  in  others,  or 
no,  must  be  determined  by  their  own  experience  reflecting  upon  the  action 
of  their  mind  in  knowing;  for  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor  I  think  they  them- 
selves. But  whether  they  will  call  those  immediate  objects  of  their  minds 
in  thinking  'ideas'  or  no,  is  perfectly  in  their  own  choice.  If  they  dishke 
that  name,  they  may  call  them  'notions,'  or  'conceptions,'  or  how  they 
please;  it  matters  not,  if  they  use  them  so  as  to  avoid  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion. If  they  are  constantly  used  in  the  same  and  a  known  sense,  every 
one  has  the  liberty  to  please  himself  in  his  terms;  there  lies  neither  truth, 
nor  error,  nor  science  in  that;  though  those  that  take  them  for  things,  and 
not  for  what  they  are, — ^bare  arbitrary  signs  of  our  ideas, — ^make  a  great 
deal  ado  often  about  them ;  as  if  some  great  matter  lay  in  the  use  of  this 
or  that  sound.  All  that  I  know  or  can  imagine  of  difference  about  them 
is,  that  those  words  are  always  best  whose  significations  are  best  known  in 
the  sense  they  are  used,  and  so  are  least  apt  to  breed  confusion. 

"My  lord,  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  find  fault  with  my  use  of  the 
new  term  'ideas,'  without  telling  me  a  better  name  for  the  immediate  objects 
of  the  mind  in  thinking.  Your  lordship  has  also  been  pleased  to  find  fault 
with  my  definition  of  knowledge,  without  doing  me  the  favour  to  give  me 
a  better :  for  it  is  only  about  my  definition  of  knowledge  that  all  this  stir 
concerning  certainty  is  made.  For  with  me  to  know,  and  to  be  certain, 
is  the  same  thing;  what  I  know,  that  I  am  certain  of;  and  what  I  am  cer- 
tain of,  that  I  know.  What  reaches  to  knowledge,  I  think  may  be  called 
'certainty;'  and  what  comes  short  of  certainty,  I  think  cannot  be  called 
knowledge;  as  your  lordship  could  not  but  observe  in  the  18th  section  of 
chap.  iv.  of  my  fourth  book,  which  you  have  quoted. 

"My  definition  of  knowledge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  of  my 
'  Sseay/  stands  thus :  '  Knowledge  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  peroep- 
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tion  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy,  of 
any  of  oar  ideas.'  This  definition  jour  lordship  dislikes,  and  apprehends  *it 
may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  as  to  that  article  of  Christian  faith  which 
your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend.'  For  this  there  is  a  very  easy  re- 
medy ;  it  is  but  for  your  lordship  to  set  aside  this  definition  of  knowledge  by 
giving  us  a  better,  and  this  danger  is  over.  But  your  lordship  seems  rather 
to  have  a  controversy  with  my  book  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon 
the  defence  of  it;  for  which  I  must  acknowledge  myself  obliged  to  your 
lordship  for  affording  me  so  much  of  your  time,  and  for  allowing  me  the 
honour  of  conversing  so  much  with  one  so  far  above  me  in  all  respects. 

"Your  lordship  says,  *It  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article 
of  Christian  faith  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.*  Though  the  laws 
of  disputing  allow  bare  denial  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  sayings  without  any 
offer  of  a  proof,  yet,  my  lord,  to  show  how  willing  I  am  to  give  your  lord- 
ship all  satisfaction  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  'dangerous  conse- 
quence' in  my  book  as  to  that  artide,  I  shall  not  stand  still  sullenly,  and 
put  your  lordship  upon  the  difficulty  of  showing  wherein  that  danger  lies; 
but  shall,  on  the  other  side,  endeavour  to  show  your  lordship  that  that 
definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  can  be  of  no 
'dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith.'  The  reason  which  I  shall 
offer  for  it  is  this:  Because  it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  it  at  all. 

"  That  which  your  lordship  is  afraid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  'article 
of  faith;'  that  which  your  lordship  labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is  the  'cer- 
tainty of  faith.'  Now,  my  lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  'certainty  of  faith,' 
if  your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  call  it  so,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  certainly 
of  knowledge.  And  to  talk  of  the  'certainty  of  faith,'  seems  all  one  to  me 
as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing, — a  way  of  speaking  not  easy  to 
me  to  understand. 

"  Place  knowledge  in  what  you  will,  start  what  'new  methods  of  cer- 
tainty' you  please,  'that  are  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than 
before,'  place  certainty  on  such  grounds  as  will  leave  little  or  no  knowledge 
in  the  world ;  (for  these  are  the  arguments  your  lordship  uses  against  my 
definition  of  knowledge ;)  this  shakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  least  concerns, 
the  assurance  of  faith;  that  is  quite  distinct  from  it,  neither  stands  nor  falls 
with  knowledge. 

"Faith  stands  by  itself,  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own ;  nor  can  be  removed 
from  them,  and  placed  on  those  of  knowledge.  Their  grounds  are  so  far 
from  being  the  same,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when  it  is  brought 
to  certainty,  faith  is  destroyed;  it  is  knowledge  then,  and  faith  no  longer. 

*' With  what  assurance  soever  of  believing  lassent  to  any 'article  of  faith,* 
so  that  I  steadfiistly  venture  my  all  upon  it,  it  is  still  but  believing.  Bring 
it  to  certainty,  and  it  ceases  to  be  faith.  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and 
ascended  into  heaven:  let  now  such  methods  of  knowledge  or  certainty  'be 
started,  as  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before:'  let  the  grounds 
of  knowledge  be  resolved  into  what  any  one  pleases,  it  touches  not  my  faith ; 
the  foundation  of  that  stands  as  sure  as  before,  and  cannot  be  at  all  shaken 
by  it:  and  one  may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  that  weakens  the  sight,  or 
casts  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  endangers  the  hearing,  as  that  any  thing  which 
alters  the  nature  of  knowledge  (if  that  could  be  done)  should  be  of  'danger- 
ous consequence  to  an  article  of  faith.' 

"Whether  then  I  am  or  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  placing  certainty  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas;  whether  this  account  of 
knowledge  be  true  or  false,  enlarges  or  straitens  the  bounds  of  it  more  than  it 
should ;  fiuth  still  stands  upon  its  own  basis,  which  is  not  at  all  altered  by  it : 
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and  every  ar^de  of  that  has  just  the  same  unmoved  foundation,  and  th# 
very  same  credilMlity,  that  it  had  before.  So  tha^  my  lord,  whaterer  I 
have  said  about  certainty,  and  how  much  soever  I  may  be  out  in  it,  if  I 
am  mifltaken,  your  lord^ip  has  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  'danger'  to 
any  ^article  of  faith'  from  thence ;  every  one  of  them  stands  upon  the  same 
bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  reach  of  what  bel^wgs  to  knowledge  and 
certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  '  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  ^'  which  I  hope 
will  satisfy  your  lordship  how  far  it  is  &om  being '  dangerous  to  any  artide 
of  the  Gluristian  fidth'  whatsoever." 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THB  DEGREES  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  Intuido^. — All  our  knowledge  oonsiating,  as  I  have  said,  in 


the  view  the  mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the  utmost  light 
and  greatest  certainty  we,  with  our  faculties  and  in  our  way  of 
knowledge,  are  capable  of,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  a  little 
the  degrees  of  its  evidence.  The  different  cleameBs  of  our  know- 
ledge seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  different  way  of  perception  the 
mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas. 
For  if  we  will  reflect  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  shall  find 
that  sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other:  and  thisj  I  think,  we  may  call  ^^  intuitive  knowledge." 
For,  in  this,  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  examining,  out 
perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being  directed 
toward  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceives  that  white  is  not  black,  that 
a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal 
to  one  and  two.  Such  kind  of  truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  ideas  together,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  idea;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the 
clearest  and  most  certain  that  human  frailty  is  capable  of.  This 
part  of  knowledge  is  irresistible,  and,  like  bright  sunshine,  forces 
itself  immediately  to  be  perceived  as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  turns 
its  view  that  way;  and  leaves  no  room  for  hesitation,  doubt,  or 
examination,  but  the  mind  is  presently  filled  with  the  clear  %Iit 
of  it.  It  is  on  this  intuition  that  depends  all  the  certainty  and 
evidence  of  all  our  knowledge,  which  certainty  every  one  finds  to 
be  so  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not  require,  a 
greater:  for  a  num  cannot  conceive  himself  capable  of  a  greater 
certainty,  than  to  know  that  any  idea  in  his  mind  is  such  as  he 
perceives  it  to  be;  and  that  two  ideas,  wherein  he  percdves  a 
difference,  are  different,  and  not  precisely  the  same.  He  that 
demands  a  greater  certainty  than  this,  demands  he  knows  not 
what,  and  shows  only  that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  a  sceptic  without 
being  able  to  be  so.  Certainty  depends  so  wholly  on  tnis  intuition, 
that,  in  the  next  degree  of  knowledge,  which  1  call  *^  demonstra- 
tive," this  intuition  is  necessary  in  au  the  connexions  of  the  mte^ 
mediate  ideaef,  without  which  we  cannot  attain  knowledge  and 
certainty. 
2.  J)mwm1ff*ative. — The  next  degree  of  knowledge  is,  where  the 
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mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas,  but  not 
immediately.  Though  wherever  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  there  be  certain  knowledge ; 
yet  it  does  not  alwavs  happen  that  the  mind  sees  that  agreement 
or  disagreement  which  there  is  between  them,  even  where  it  is 
discoverable ;  and  in  that  case  remains  in  ignorance,  and  at  most 
gets  no  &rther  than  a  probable  conjecture.  The  reason  why  the 
mind  cannot  always  perceive  presently  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas,  is,  because  those  ideas  concerning  whose  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  the  inquiry  is  made,  cannot  by  the  mind  be 
so  put  together  as  to  show  it.  In  this  case  then,  when  the  mind 
cannot  so  bring  its  ideas  together  as,  by  their  immediate  compa- 
rison and,  as  it  were,  juxta-position  or  application  one  to  another, 
to  perceive  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  ideas,  (one  or  more,  as  it  happens,)  to  discover  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  which  it  searches ;  and  this  is  that 
which  we  call  "  reasoning."  Thus  the  mind,  being  willing  to  know 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  in  bigness  between  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  and  two  right  ones,  cannot,  by  an  immediate  view  and 
comparing  them,  do  it :  because  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  can- 
not be  brought  at  once,  and  be  compared  with  any  one  or  two 
angles ;  and  so  of  this  the  mind  has  no  immediate,  no  intuitive 
knowledge.  In  this  case  the  mind  is  fain  to  find  out  some  other 
angles,  to  which  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  have  an  equality ; 
and  finding  those  equal  to  two  right  ones,  comes  to  know  their 
equality  to  two  right  ones. 

3.  Depends  on  proofs, — Thoseintervening  ideas  which  serve  to 
show  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  "proofs;"  and 
where  the  agreement  or  disagreement  is  by  this  means  plainly  and 
dearly  perceived,  it  is  called  "  demonstration,"  it  being  shown  to 
the  understanding,  and  the  mind  made  to  see  that  it  is  so.  A 
quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  these  intermediate  ideas,  (that 
shall  discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other,)  and  to 
apply  them  right,  is,  I  suppose,  that  which  is  called  "  sagacity." 

4.  But  not  so  easy. — This  knowledge  by  intervening  proofiiy 
though  it  be  certain,  yet  the  evidence  of  it  is  not  altogether  so 
clear  and  bright,  nor  the  assent  so  ready,  as  in  intuitive  knowledge. 
For  though  m  demonstration  the  mind  does  at  last  perceive  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  it  considers,  yet  it  is  not 
without  pains  and  attention :  there  must  be  more  than  one  tran- 
sient view  to  find  it.  A  steady  application  and  pursuit  is  required 
to  this  discovery :  and  there  must  be  a  progression  by  steps  and 
degrees  before  the  mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  certainty,  and 
come  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  repugnancy  between  two  ideas 
that  need  proofs  and  the  use  of  reason  to  show  it. 

5.  Not  without  precedent  doubt. — ^Another  difference  between 
intuitive  and  demonstrative  knowledge,  is,  that  though  in  the  latter 
all  doubt  be  removed,  when  by  the  intervention  of  the  intermediate 
ideas  the  agreement  or  disagreement  is  perceived ;  yet  before  the 
demonstration  there  was  a  doubt;  which  in  intuitive  knowledge 
cannot  happen  to  the  mind  that  has  its  faculty  of  perception  left  tQ 
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a  degree  capable  of  distinct  ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt 
to  the  eye,  (that  can  distinctly  see  white  and  black,)  whether  this 
ink  and  this  paper  be  all  of  a  colour.  If  there  be  sight  in  the 
eyes,  it  will,  at  first  glimpse,  without  hesitation,  perceive  the  words 
printed  on  this  paper,  different  from  the  colour  of  the  paper :  and 
so  if  the  mind  have  the  faculty  of  distinct  perception,  it  will  per- 
ceive the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas  that  produce 
intuitive  knowledge.  If  the  eyes  have  lost  the  faculty  of  seeing,  or 
the  mind  of  perceiving,  we  in  vain  inquire  after  the  quickness  of 
sight  in  one,  or  clearness  of  perception  in  the  other. 

6.  Not  80  char. — ^It  is  true,  the  perception  produced  by  demon- 
stration is  also  very  dear ;  yet  it  is  often  with  a  great  abatement 
of  that  evident  lustre  and  ftill  assurance  that  always  accompany 
that  which  I  call  "intuitive;"  like  a  face  reflected  by  several 
Inirrors  one  to  another,  where^  as  long  as  it  retains  the  similitude 
and  agreement  with  the  object,  it  produces  a  knowledge ;  but  it  is 
still  in  every  successive  reflection  with  a  lessening  of  that  perfect 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  is  in  the  first,  till  at  last,  after 
many  removes,  it  has  a  great  mixture  of  dimness,  and  is  not  at  first 
sight  so  knowable,  especially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  know- 
ledge made  out  by  a  long  train  of  proofs. 

7.  Each  step  must  have  intuitive  evidence, — Now,  in  every  step 
reason  makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  is  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  that  agreement  or  disagreement  it  seeks  with  the 
next  intermediate  idea,  which  it  uses  as  a  proof:  for  if  it  were  not 
so,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof;  since  without  the  perception  of 
such  agreement  or  disagreement  there  is  no  knowledge  produced. 
If  it  be  perceived  by  itself,  it  is  intuitive  knowledge  ;  if  it  cannot 
be  perceived  by  itself,  there  is  need  of  some  intervening  idea,  as  a 
common  measure,  to  show  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  By 
which  it  is  plain,  that  every  step  in  reasoning  that  produces  know- 
ledge has  mtuitive  certainty;  which  when  the  mind  perceives, 
there  is  no  more  required  but  to  remember  it,  to  make  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  concerning  which  we  inquire, 
visible  atid  certain.  So  that  to  make  any  thing  a  demonstration, 
it  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  of  the  inter- 
vening ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two 
ideas  under  examination  (whereof  the  one  is  always  the  first,  and 
the  other  the  last  in  the  account)  is  found.  This  intuitive  jjer- 
ception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate 
ideas,  in  each  step  and  progression  of  the  demonstration,  must  also 
be  carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  must  be  sure  that  no 
part  is  left  out :  which,  because  in  long  deductions,  and  the  use 
of  many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  always  so  readily  and  exactly 
retain ;  therefore  it  comes  to  pass,  that  this  is  more  imperfect  than 
intuitive  knowledge,  and  men  embrace  often  falsehood  for  demon- 
strations. 

8.  Hence  the  mistake^  ex  praecognitis  et  praeconcessis. — ^The  neces- 
sity of  this  intuitive  knowledge,  in  each  step  of  scientifical  or 
demonstrative  reasoning,  gave  occasion,  I  imagine,  to  that  mis- 
taken axiom,  that  all  reasoning  was  ea  prcecognitis  ^t  prceeaneuiit; 
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which,  how  far  it  is  mistaken,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  at 
large  where  I  come  to  consider  propositions,  and  particularly  those 
propositions  which  are  called  ^^  maxims;"  and  to  show  that  it  is  by 
a  mistake  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our 
knowledge  and  reasonings. 

9.  Demonstration  not  limited  to  quantity, — It  has  been  generally 
taken  for  granted,  that  mathematics  alone  are  capable  of  demon- 
strative certainty:  but  to  have  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement 
as  may  intuitively  be  perceived  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  ideas  of  number,  extension,  and  figure  alone,  it  may 
possibly  be  the  want  of  due  method  and  application  in  us,  and  not 
of  sufficient  evidence  in  things,  that  demonstration  has  been 
thought  to  have  so  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  and 
been  scarce  so  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  but  mathematicians. 
For,  whatever  ideas  we  have  wherein  the  mind  can  perceive  the 
immediate  agreement  or  disagreement  that  is  between  them,  there 
the  mind  is  capable  of  intuitive  knowledge;  and  where  it  can  per- 
ceive the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  an  in- 
tuitive perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have  with 
any  intermediate  ideas,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
which  is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  number,  and  their 
modes. 

10.  Why  it  has  been  so  t/iought. — The  reason  why  it  has  been 
generally  sought  for  and  supposed  to  be  only  in  those,  I  imagine, 
has  been  not  only  the  general  usefulness  of  those  sciences,  but 
because,  in  comparing  their  equality  or  excess,  the  modes  of 
numbers  have  every  the  least  difference  very  clear  and  perceivable: 
and  though  in  extension  every  the  least  excess  is  not  so  perceptible, 
yet  the  mind  has  found  out  ways  to  examine  and  discover  demon- 
stratively the  just  equality  of  two  angles,  or  extensions,  or  figures; 
and  both  these,  i.  e.  numbers  and  figures,  can  be  set  down  by  visible 
and  lasting  marks,  wherein  the  ideas  under  consideration  are  per- 
fectly determined;  which  for  the  most  part  they  are  not,  where  they 
are  marked  only  by  names  and  words. 

11.  But  in  other  simple  ideas,  whose  modes  and  differences  are 
made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not  quantity,  we  have  not  so 
nice  and  accurate  a  distinction  of  their  differences  as  to  perceive  or 
find  ways  to  measure  their  just  equality  or  the  least  differences. 
For,  those  other  simple  ideas  being  appearances  or  sensations  pro- 
duced in  us  by  the  size,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  minute  cor- 
puscles singly  insensible,  their  different  degrees  also  depend  upon 
the  variation  of  some  or  all  of  those  causes;  which  since  it  cannot 
be  observed  by  us  in  particles  of  matter  whereof  each  is  too  subtile 
to  be  perceived,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  exact  measures 
of  the  different  degrees  of  these  simple  ideas.  For,  supposing  the 
sensation  or  idea  we  name  "  whiteness,"  be  produced  in  us  by  a 
certain  number  of  globules,  which,  having  a  verticity  about  their 
own  centres,  strike  upon  the  reHna  of  the  eye  with  a  certain 
degree  of  rotation,  as  well  as  progressive  swiftness;  it  will  hence 
easily  follow,  that  the  more  the  superficial  parts  of  any  body  are  so 
ordered  as  to  reflect  the  greater  number  of  globules  of  lights  and 
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to  give  them  that  proper  rotation  whidi  is  fit  to  poduce  this 
sensation  of  white  in  us,  the  more  white  will  that  body  appear 
that  from  an  equal  space  sends  to  the  retina  the  greater  number  of 
such  oorpuscles  with  that  peculiar  sort  of  motion.  I  do  not  say^ 
that  the  nature  of  light  consbts  in  very  small  round  globulesy 
nor  of  whiteness  in  such  a  texture  of  parts  as  gives  a  certain 
rotation  to  those  globules  when  it  reflects  them;  fc»r  I  am  not  now 
treating  physically  of  light  or  colours:  but  this,  I  think,  I  may 
say,  that  I  cannot  (and  I  would  be  glad  any  one  would  make  in- 
teUigiUe  that  he  did)  conceive  how  bodies  without  us  can  any  ways 
affect  our  senses,  but  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  sensible 
bodies  themselves,  as  in  tasting  and  feeUng,  or  the  impulse  of  some 
insensible  particles  coming  from  them,  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and 
smelling ;  by  the  different  impulse  of  which  parts^  caused  by  their 
different  size,  figure,  and  motion,  the  variety  of  sensations  is  pro- 
duced in  us. 

12.  Whether  then  they  be  globules  or  no ;  or  whether  they  bave 
a  verticity  about  their  own  centres,  that  produces  the  idea  of  white- 
ness in  us ;  this  is  certain,  that  the  more  particles  of  light  are 
reflected  from  a  body,  fitted  to  give  them  that  peculiar  motion 
which  produces  the  sensation  of  whiteness  in  us,  and  posrably,  too, 
the  quicker  that  peculiar  motion  is,  the  whiter  does  the  body  appear 
firom  which  the  greater  number  are  reflected,  as  is  evident  in  the 
same  piece  of  paper  put  in  the  sunbeams,  in  the  shade,  and  in  a  dark 
hole ;  in  each  of  which  it  will  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  whiteness 
in  far  different  degrees. 

13.  Not  knowing  th^*efore  what  number  of  particles,  nor  what 
nK>tion  of  them,  is  fit  to  produce  any  precise  degree  of  whiteness, 
we  cannot  demonstrate  the  certain  equality  of  any  two  degrees  of 
whiteness ;  because  we  have  no  certain  standard  to  measure  them 
by,  nor  means  to  distinguish  every  the  least  real  difference ;  the 
only  help  we  have  heing  from  our  senses,  which  in  this  pouit  £ul 
us.  But  where  the  diSerence  is  so  great  as  to  produce  in  the 
mind  clearly  distinct  ideas,  whose  differences  can  be  perfectly 
retained,  there  these  ideas  of  colours,  as  we  see  in  different 
kinds,  as  blue  and  red,  are  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  ideas 
of  number  and  extension.  What  I  have  here  said  of  wWtwiess 
and  colours,  I  think,  holds  true  in  all  secondary  qualities  and  their 
modes. 

14.  Sensitive  knowledge  of  particular  existence. — These  two,  vtf« 
intuition  and  demonstration,  are  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge; 
whatever  comes  short  of  one  of  these,  with  what  assurance  soever 
embraced,  is  but  faith  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge,  at  least  in 
all  general  truths.  There  is,  indeed,  another  perception  of  the 
mind  employed  about  the  particular  existence  of  finite  beings 
without  us;  which,  going  beyond  bare  probability,  and  yet  not 
reaching  perfectly  to  either  of  the  foregomg  degrees  of  ccrtaintyj 
passes  under  the  name  of  ^^  knowledge."  There  can  be  nothiog 
more  certain,  than  that  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  object 
is  in  our  minds ;  this  is  intuitive  knowledge.  But  whether  tkers 
be  any  thing  more  than  barely  that  idea  in  our  minds^  whedier  we 
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Qon  thenoe  certainly  infer  the  existence  of  any  thing  without  ii» 
which  corresponds  to  that  idea,  is  that  whereof  some  men  think 
there  may  be  a  question  made ;  because  men  may  have  such  ideas 
in  their  minds  when  no  such  thing  exists,  no  such  object  affects 
their  senses.  But  yet  here,  I  think,  we  are  provided  with  an 
evidence  that  puts  us  past  doubting :  for  I  ask  any  one,  whether 
he  be  not  invincibly  conscious  to  himself  of  a  different  perception 
when  he  looks  on  the  sun  by  day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  night;  when 
he  actually  tastes  wormwood,  or  smells  a  rose,  or  only  thinks  on 
that  savour  or  odour?  We  as  plainly  find  the  difference  there  is 
between  any  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by  our  own  memory,  and 
actual^  conung  into  our  minds  by  our  senses,  as  we  do  between 
any  two  distinct  ideas.  J£  any  one  say,  ^^  A  dream  may  do  the  same 
thmg,  and  all  these  ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any 
external  objects ;"  he  may  please  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this 
answer:  (1.)  That  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  I  remove  his 
scruple  or  no :  where  all  is  but  dream,  reasoning  and  arguments 
are  of  no  use,  truth  and  knowledge  nothing.  (2.)  That  I  believe 
he  will  allow  a  very  manifest  difference  between  dreaming  of  being 
in  the  fire,  and  being  actually  in  it.  But  yet  if  he  be  resolved  to 
appear  so  sceptical  as  to  maintain,  that  what  I  call  ^^  being^  actually 
in  the  fire"  is  nothing  but  a  dream ;  and  that  we  cannot  thereby 
certainly  know  that  any  such  thing  as  fire  actually  exists  without 
us :  I  answer,  that  we  certainly  finding  that  pleasure  or  pain 
follows  upon  the  application  of  certain  objects  to  us,  whose  exist- 
ence we  perceive,  or  dream  that  we  perceive,  by  our  senses ;  this 
certainty  is  as  great  as  our  happiness  or  misery,  beyond  which  we 
have  no  concernment  to  know  or  to  be.  So  that,  I  think,  we  may 
add  to  the  two  former  sorts  of  knowledge  this  also,  of  the  existence 
of  particular  external  objects  by  that  perception  and  consciousness 
we  have  of  the  actual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  these 
three  degrees  of  knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  demonstrative,  and  sen- 
sitive: in  each  of  which  there  are  different  degrees  and  ways  of 
evidence  and  certainty. 

15.  Knowledge  not  always  cUar^  where  the  ideas  are  so. — But 
since  our  knowledge  is  founded  on  and  employed  about  our  ideas 
only,  will  it  not  follow  fix)m  thence  that  it  is  conformable  to  our 
ideas ;  and  that  where  our  ideas  are  dear  and  distinct,  or  obscure 
and  confused,  our  knowledge  will  be  so  tool  To  which  I  answer, 
No :  for  our  knowledge  consisting  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  its  clearness  or  obscurity 
consists  in  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in 
the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  ideas  themselves ;  v.  g.  a  man  that 
has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  of  equality  to  two 
right  ones,  as  any  mathematician  in  the  world,  may  yet  have  but  a 
very  obscure  perception  of  their  agreement,  and  so  have  but  a  very 
obscure  knowledge  of  it.  But  ideas  which  by  reason  of  their 
obscurity  or  otherwise  are  confiised,  cannot  produce  any  clear  or 
distinct  knowledge ;  because  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  confiised, 
so  far  the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree.     Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  a  way  less  apt  to  he 
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misunderstood,  he  that  hath  not  determined  the  ideas  to  the  words 
he  uses  cannot  make  propositions  of  them,  of  whose  truth  he  can 
be  certain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THB  EXTENT  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  Knowledge,  as  has  been  said,  lying  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  follows  from 
hence,  that, 

fYrat  No  farther  than  we  have  ideas. — Krst.  We  can  have  know- 
ledge no  farther  than  we  have  ideas. 

2.  Secondly.  No  farther  than  we  can  perceive  their  agreement  or 
disagreement — Secondly.  That  we  can  have  no  knowledge  farther 
than  we  can  have  perception  of  that  agreement  or  disagreement: 
which  perception  being,  (1.)  Either  by  intuition,  or  the  immediate 
comparing  any  two  ideas ;  or,  (2.)  By  reason,  examining  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of  some 
others ;  or,  (3.)  by  sensation,  perceiving  the  existence  of  particular 
things ;  hence  it  also  follows, 

3.  Thirdly.  Intuitive  knowledge  extends  itself  not  to  all  the  rehr 
tions  of  all  our  ideas. — Thirdly.  That  we  cannot  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  that  shall  extend  itself  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  that  we 
would  know  about  them ;  because  we  cannot  examine  and  perceive 
all  the  relations  they  have  one  to  another  by  juxta-position,  or  an 
immediate  comparison  one  with  another.  Thus  having  the  ideas 
of  an  obtuse-  and  an  acute-angled  triangle,  both  drawn  from  equal 
bases,  and  between  parallels,  I  can  by  intuitive  knowledge  perceive 
the  one  not  to  be  the  other ;  but  cannot  that  way  know  whether 
they  be  equal  or  no ;  because  their  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
equality  can  never  be  perceived  by  an  immediate  comparing  them : 
the  difference  of  figure  makes  their  parts  uncapable  of  an  exact 
immediate  application ;  and  therefore  there  is  need  of  some  inter- 
vening quantities  to  measure  them  by,  which  is  demonstration  or 
rational  knowledge. 

4.  Fourthly.  Nor  demonstrative  knowledge. — Fourthly.  It  follows 
also,  from  what  is  above  observed,  that  our  rational  knowledge  can- 
not reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  ideas :  because  between  two 
different  ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  such 
mediums  as  we  can  connect  one  to  another  with  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge, in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduction ;  and  wherever  that  fiuls,  we 
come  short  of  knowledge  and  demonstration, 

5.  Fifthly.  Sensitive  knowledge  narrower  than  eiHier. — Fifthly. 
Sensitive  knowledge,  reaching  no  farther  than  the  existence  of 
things  actually  present  to  our  senses,  is  yet  much  narrower  than 
either  of  the  former. 

6.  Sixthly.  Our  knowledge  therefore  narrower  than  our  ideas. -^ 
From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  onr  knowledge 
comes  not  only  short  of  the  reality  of  things,  but  even  of  the  extent 
of  our  own  ideas.    Though  our  Imowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas, 
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and  cannot  exceed  them  either  in  extent  or  perfection ;  and  though 
these  be  very  narrow  bounds  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  all  beings 
and  far  short  of  what  we  may  justly  imagine  to  be  in  some  even 
created  understandings  not  tied  down  to  the  dull  and  narrow 
information  is  to  be  received  from  some  few  and  not  very  acute  ways 
of  perception,  such  as  are  our  senses;  yet  it  would  be  well  with  us 
if  our  knowledge  were  but  as  large  as  our  ideas,  and  there  were 
not  many  doubts  and  inquiries  concerning  the  ideas  we  have, 
whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  believe  ever  shall  be  in  this  world, 
resolved.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  question  but  that  human  know- 
ledge, under  the  present  circumstances  of  our  beings  and  consti- 
tutions, may  be  carried  much  farther  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  if 
men  would  sincerely,  and  with  freedom  of  mind,  employ  all  that 
industry  and  labour  of  thought  in  improving  the  means  of  dis- 
covering truth  which  they  do  for  the  colouring  or  support  of  fidse- 
hood,  to  maintain  a  system,  interest,  or  party  they  are  once  engaged 
in.  But  yet,  after  all,  I  think  I  may,  without  injury  to  human 
perfection,  be  confident  that  our  knowledge  would  never  reach  to 
all  we  might  desire  to  know  concerning  those  ideas  .we  have;  nor 
be  able  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties,  and  resolve  all  the  questions, 
might  arise  concerning  any  of  them.  We  have  the  ideas  of  a 
square,  a  circle,  and  equality :  and  yet,  perhaps,  shall  never  be  able 
to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  square,  and  certainly  know  that  it  is  so. 
We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  but  possibly  shall 
never  be  able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or 
no;*  it  being  impossible  for  us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
ideas  without  revelation,  to  discover  whether  Omnipotency  has  not 
given  to  some  systems  of  matter,  fitly  disposed,  a  power  to  perceive 
and  think,  or  else  joined  and  fixed  to  matter,  so  disposed,  a  think- 
ing immaterial  substance :  it  being,  in  respect  of  our  notions,  not 
much  more  remote  from  our  comprehension  to  conceive  that  God 
can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than 
that  he  should  superadd  to  it  another  substance  with  a  faculty  of 
thinking  ;  since  we  know  not  wherein  thinking  consists,  nor  to 
what  sort  of  substances  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  give  that 
power  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  being  but  merely  by  the 
good  pleasure  and  bounty  of  the  Creator.  For  I  see  no  contra- 
diction in  it,  that  the  first  eternal  thinking  Being  should,  if  he 
pleased,  give  to  certain  systems  of  created  senseless  matter,  put 
together  as  he  thinks  fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  perception,  and 
thought :  though,  as  I  think,  I  have  proved,  (lib.  iv.  chap,  x.)  it  is 
no  less  than  a  contradiction  to  suppose  matter  (which  is  evidently 
in  its  own  nature  void  of  sense  and  thought)  should  be  that  eternal 
first  thinking  being.  What  certainty  of  knowledge  can  any  one 
have  that  some  perceptions,  such  as,  v.  g.  pleasure  and  pain,  should 
not  be  in  some  bodies  themselves,  after  a  certain  manner  modified 
and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they  should  be  in  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance upon  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  body  ?  body,  as  far  as  we 
can  conceive,  being  able  only  to  strike  and  affect  body ;  and  motion, 
according  to  the  utmost  reach  of  our  ideas,  being  able  to  produce 
*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  thia  chapter,  p.  413. — Edit. 
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nothing  but  motion  :  80  that  when  we  allow  it  to  produce  pleasure 
or  pain,  or  the  idea  of  a  colour  or  sound,  we  are  fain  to  quit  our 
reason,  go  beyond  our  ideas,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  our  Maker.  For,  since  we  must  allow  he  has  annexed 
effects  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  way  conceive  motion  able  to 
produce,  what  reason  have  we  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  order 
them  as  well  to  be  produced  in  a  subject  we  cannot  conceive 
capable  of  them,  as  well  as  in  a  subject  we  cannot  conceive  the 
motion  of  matter  can  any  way  operate  upon  ?  I  say  not  this  that 
I  would  any  way  lessen  the  belief  of  the  soul's  immateriality :  I 
am  not  here  speaking  of  probability,  but  knowledge ;  and  I  think, 
not  only  that  it  becomes  the  modesty  of  philosophy  not  to  pro^ 
nounce  magisterially,  where  we  want  that  evidence  that  can  pro^ 
duce  knowledge ;  but  also,  that  it  is  of  use  to  us  to  discern  now 
&r  our  knowledge  does  reach ;  for  the  state  we  are  at  present  in, 
not  being  that  of  vision,  we  must,  in  many  things,  content  our* 
selves  with  faith  and  probability :  and  in  the  present  question 
about  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  if  our  faculties  cannot  airive 
at  demonstrative  certamty,  we  need  not  think  it  strange.  All  the 
great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough  secured,  with- 
out philosophical  proofs  of  the  soul's  immateriality ;  since  it  iB 
evident  that  he  who  made  us  at  first  begin  to  subsist  here  sensible 
intelligent  beings,  and  for  several  years  continued  us  in  such  a 
state,  can  and  wUl  restore  us  to  the  like  state  of  sensibility  in 
another  world,  and  make  us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retri- 
bution he  has  designed  to  men  according  ^to  their  doings  in  this 
life.  And  therefore  it  is  not  of  such  mighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some,  over  zealous  for  or  against  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  been  forward  to  make  the  world 
believe :  who,  either,  on  the  one  side,  indulging  too  much  their 
thoughts  immersed  altogether  in  matter,  can  allow  no  existence  to 
what  is  not  material :  or  who,  on  the  other  side,  finding  not  cogi- 
tation within  the  natural  powers  of  matter,  examined  over  and  over 
again  by  the  utmost  intension  of  mind,  have  the  confidence  to  con- 
clude that  Omnipotency  itself  cannot  give  perception  and  thought 
to  a  substance  which  has  the  modification  of  solidity.  He  that 
considers  how  hardly  sensation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  reconcilable  to 
extended  matter,  or  existence  to  any  thing  that  hath  no  extension 
at  all,  will  confess  that  he  is  very  far  fix)m  certainly  knowing  what 
his  soul  is.  It  is  a  point  which  seems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  knowledge :  and  he  who  will  give  himself  leave  to 
consider  fireely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate  part  of  each 
hypothesis,  will  scarce  find  his  reason  able  to  determine  him  fixedlf 
for  or  against  the  soul's  materiality ;  since  on  which  side  soever 
he  views  it,  either  as  an  unextended  substancis,  or  as  a  thinking 
extended  matter,  the  difficulty  to  conceive  either  will,  whilst  either 
alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  still  drive  him  to  the  contrary  side :  an 
unfair  way  which  some  men  take  with  themselves ;  who,  because 
of  the  unconceivableness  of  something  they  find  in  one,  thro^w 
themselves  violently  into  the  contrary,  hypothesis,  though  alt^ 
gether  as  unintelligibly  tg  an  unbiassed  understanding.     This 
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senres  not  only  to  show  the  weakness  and  the  scantiness  of  our 
knowledge,  but  the  insignificant  triumph  of  such  sort  of  aiguments 
which,  (£rawn  from  our  own  views,  may  satisfy  us  that  we  can  find 
DO  certainty  on  one  side  of  the  question ;  but  do  not  at  all  thereby 
help  us  to  truth  by  running  into  the  opposite  opinion,  which  on 
examination  will  be  found  clogged  with  equal  difficulties.  For 
what  safety,  what  advantage  to  any  one  is  it,  for  the  avoiding  the 
seeming  abeurdities  and,  to  him,  imsurmountable  rubs  he  meets 
with  in  one  opinion,  to  take  reAi^e  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built 
on  something  altogether  as  inexphcable,  and  as  fiur  remote  from  his 
comprehension?  It  is  past  controversy,  that  we  have  in  us  some- 
thing that  thinks;  our  very  doubts  about  what  it  is  confirm  the 
certainty  of  its  being,  though  we  must  content  ourselves  in  the 
ignorance  of  what  kind  of  bemg  it  is:  and  it  is  as  vain  to  go  about 
to  be  sceptical  in  this,  as  it  is  unreasonable  in  most  other  cases  to 
be  positive  against  the  being  of  any  thing,  because  we  cannot  com- 
prehend its  nature.  For  I  would  fain  know,  what  substance  exists 
that  has  not  something  in  it  which  manifestly  baffles  our  under- 
fitandings.  Other  spirits,  who  see  and  know  the  nature  and  in- 
ward constitution  of  things,  how  much  must  they  exceed  us  in 
knowledge  I  To  which  u  we  add  larger  comprdiension,  which 
enables  them  at  one  glance  to  see  the  connexion  and  agreement 
of  very  many  ideas,  and  readily  supplies  to  them  the  intermediate 
proofs,  which  we,  by  isingle  and  slow  steps  and  long  poring  in  the 
dark,  hardly  at  last  find  out,  and  are  often  ready  to  forget  one 
before  we  have  hunted  out  another,  we  may  guess  at  some  part  of 
the  happiness  of  superior  ranks  of  spirits,  who  have  a  quicker  and 
more  penetrating  sight,  as  well  as  a  laiger  field  of  knowledge. 
But,  to  return  to  the  argument  in  hand:  our  knowledge,  I  say,  is 
not  only  limited  to  the  paucity  and  imperfections  of  the  ideas  we 
have,  and  which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes  short  of  that 
too:  but  how  far  it  reaches,  let  us  now  inquire. 

7.  How  far  our  knowledge  reaches. — The  afiSrmations  or  nega- 
tions we  make  concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I  have  before 
intimated  in  general,  be  reduced  to  these  four  sorts,  viz.  identity, 
co-existence,  relation,  and  real  existence.  I  shall  examine  how  mr 
our  knowledge  extends  in  each  of  these: — 

8.  First,  Our  knowledge  of  identity  and  diversity^  as  far  as  our 
ideas, — First.  As  to  identity  and  diversity,  in  this  way  of  the 
Agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  as 
far  extended  as  our  ideas  themselves:  and  there  can  be  no  idea  in 
the  mind  which  it  does  not  presently,  by  an  intuitive  knowledge, 
perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  different  from  any  other. 

9.  Secondly,  Of  co-eadstencej  a  very  little  way. — Secondly.  As  to 
the  second  sort,  which  is  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
ideas  in  co-existence,  in  this  our  knowledge  is  very  short,  though 
m  this  consists  the  greatest  and  most  material  part  of  our  know- 
ledge concerning  substances.  For  our  ideas  of  tne  species  of  sub- 
stances being,  as  I  have  showed,  nothing  but  certain  collections  of 
simple  ideas  imited  in  one  subject,  and  so  co-existing  together ; — 
V*  g.  our  idea  of  ^'  flame "  is  a  body  hoty  luminousi  ana  moving 
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upward;  of  "  ^old,"  a  body  heavy  to  a  certain  degree,  yellow,  mal- 
leable, and  fusible.  These,  or  some  such  complex  ideas  as  these  in 
men's  minds,  do  these  two  names  of  the  different  substances,^^  flame" 
and  ^*  gold,"  stand  for.  When  we  would  know  any  thing  farther 
concerning  these,  or  any  other  sort  of  substances,  what  do  we 
inquire  but  what  other  qualities  or  powers  these  substances  have  or 
have  not?  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  know  what  other  simple 
ideas  do  or  do  not  co-exist  with  those  that  make  up  that  complex 
idea. 

10.  Because  Hie  connexion  between  moat  simple  ideas  is  unhnoton, 
— This,  how  weighty  and  considerable  a  part  soever  of  human 
science,  is  yet  very  narrow,  and  scarce  any  at  all.  The  reason 
whereof  is,  that  the  simple  ideas  whereof  our  complex  ideas  of  sub* 
stances  are  made  up  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  carry  with 
them,  in  their  own  nature,  no  visible  necessary  connexion  or 
inconsistency  with  any  other  simple  ideas,  whose  co-existence  with 
them  we  would  inform  ourselves  about. 

11.  EspedaUy  of  secondary  qualities. — The  ideas  that  our  com- 

Elex  ones  of  substances  are  made  up  of,  and  about  which  our 
nowledge  concerning  substances  is  most  employed,  are  those  of 
their  secondary  qualities;  which  depending  all  (as  has  been  shown) 
upon  the  primary  qualities  of  their  minute  and  insensible  parts,  or,  if 
not  upon  them,  upon  something  yet  more  remote  from  our  compre- 
hension, it  is  impossible  we  should  know  which  have  a  necessary 
union  or  inconsistency  one  with  another:  for,  not  knowing  the  root 
they  spring  from,  not  knowing  what  size,  figure,  and  texture  of 
parts  they  are  on  which  depend  and  from  which  result  those  quali- 
ties whidi  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  it  is  impossible  we 
should  know  what  other  qualities  result  from  or  are  incompatible 
with  the  same  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  gold;  and  so, 
consequently,  must  always  co-exist  with  that  complex  idea  we  have 
of  it,  or  else  are  inconsistent  with  it. 

12.  Because  all  connexion  between  any  secondary  and  primarj/ 
qualities  is  undiscoverable. — Besides  this  ignorance  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  the  insensible  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  depend  all  their 
secondary  qualities,  there  is  yet  another  and  more  incurable  part  of 
ignorance,  which  sets  us  more  remote  fi-om  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  co-existence  or  in-co-existence  (if  I  may  so  say)  of  different 
ideas  in  the  same  subject;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  discoyerable 
connexion  between  any  secondary  quality  and  those  primary  quali- 
ties that  it  depends  on. 

13.  That  the  size,  figure,  and  motion  of  one  body  should  cause  a 
change  in  the  size,  figure,  and  motion  of  another  body,  is  not 
beyond  our  conception.  The  separation  of  the  parts  of  one  body 
upon  the  intrusion  of  another,  and  the  change  from  rest  to  motion 
upon  impulse ;  these,  and  the  like,  seem  to  us  to  have  some  con- 
nexion one  with  another.  And  if  we  knew  these  primary  qualities  of 
bodies,  we  might  have  reason  to  hope  we  might  be  able  to  know  a 
great  deal  more  of  these  operations  of  them  one  upon  another:  but 
our  minds  not  being  able  to  discover  any  connexion  betwixt  these 
primary  qualities  of  bodies,  and  the  sensations  that  are  prodnoed  in 
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08  by  fchem,  we  can  never  be  able  to  establish  certain  and  un- 
doubted rules  of  the  consequence  or  co-existence  of  any  secondary 
qualities,  though  we  could  discover  the  size,  figure,  or  motion  of 
those  invisible  parts  which  immediately  produce  them.  We  are  so 
far  from  knowmg  what  figure,  size,  or  motion  of  parts  produce  a 
yellow  colour,  a  sweet  taste,  or  a  sharp  sound,  that  we  can  by  no 
means  conceive  how  any  size,  figure,  or  motion  of  any  particles  can 
possibly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  any  colour,  taste,  or  sound  what- 
soever ;  there  is  no  conceivable  connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the 
other, 

14.  In  vain  therefore  shall  we  endeavour  to  discover  by  our 
ideas  (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and  universal  knowledge)  what 
other  ideas  are  to  be  found  constantly  joined  with  that  of  our  com-* 
plex  idea  of  any  substance :  since  we  neither  know  the  real  consti- 
tution of  the  minute  parts  on  which  their  qualities  do  depend ;  nor, 
did  we  know  them,  could  we  discover  any  necessary  connexion 
between  them  and  any  of  the  secondary  qualities  :  wblch  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  before  we  can  certainly  know  their  necessary 
co-existence.  So  that,  let  our  complex  idea  of  any  species  of  su1>- 
stances  be  what  it  will,  we  can  hardly,  from  the  simple  ideas  con- 
tained in  it,  certainly  determine  the  necessary  co-existence  of  any 
other  quality  whatsoever.  Our  knowledge  in  all  these  inquiries 
reaches  very  little  farther  than  our  experience.  Indeed,  some  few 
of  the  primary  qualities  have  a  necessary  dependence  and  visible 
connexion  one  with  another,  as  figure  necessarily  supposes  exten- 
sion, receiving  or  communicating  motion  by  impulse  supposes  soli- 
dity. But  though  these  and  perhaps  some  others  of  our  ideas 
have,  yet  there  are  so  few  of  them  that  have,  a  visible  connexion 
one  with  another,  that  we  can  by  intuition  or  demonstration  dis- 
cover the  co-existence  of  very  few  of  the  qualities  are  to  be  found 
united  in  substances :  and  we  are  left  only  to  the  assistance  of  our 
senses  to  make  known  to  us  what  qualities  they  contain.  For,  of 
^  the  qualities  that  are  co-existent  in  any  subject,  without  this 
dependence  and  evident  connexion  of  their  ideas  one  with  another, 
we  cannot  know  certainly  any  two  to  co-exist  any  fiurther  than 
experience,  by  our  senses,  informs  us.  Thus  though  we  see  the 
yellow  colour,  and  upon  trial  find  the  weight,  malleableness,  fusi- 
bility, and  fixedness  that  are  united  in  a  piece  of  gold;  yet,  because 
no  one  of  these  ideas  has  any  evident  dependence  or  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  that  where  any 
four  of  these  are  the  fifth  will  be  there  also,  how  highly  probable 
soever  it  may  be :  because  the  highest  probability  amounts  not  to 
certainty;  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge.  For 
this  co-existence  can  be  no  farther  known  than  it  is  perceived:  and 
It  cannot  be  perceived  but  either  in  particular  subjects  by  the 
observation  of  our  senses,  or  in  general  by  the  necessary  connexion 
of  the  ideas  themselves. 

15.  Of  repugnancy  to  co^exiatence^  larger, — As  to  incompatibility 
or  repugnancy  to  co-existence,  we  may  know  that  any  subject  can 
have  of  each  sort  of  primary  qualities  but  one  particular  at  once ; 
V.  g.  each  particular  extension^  figure,  number  of  parts,  motion, 

2d 
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excludes  all  other  of  each  kind.  The  likie  also  is  certidn  of  att 
senfiible  ideas  peculiar  to  each  sense  :  for  whatever  of  e^h  kind  is 
present  in  any  subject,  excludes  all  other  of  that  sort ;  v.  ff.  no  one 
subject  can  have  two  smells  or  two  colours  at  the  same  tmie.  To 
this,  perhaps,  will  be  said,  ^^  Has  not  an  opal  or  the  infusion  of 
lignum  nephriticum  two  colours  at  the  same  time  ?"  To  which  I 
answer,  that  these  bodies,  to  eyes  differently  placed,  may  at  the 
same  time  afford  different  colours :  but  I  take  liberty  also  to  say, 
that  to  eyes  differently  placed  it  is  different  parts  of  the  obje(it  that 
reflect  the  particles  of  fight :  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  same  part 
of  the  object,  and  so  not  the  very  same  subject,  which  at  the  same 
time  appears  both  vellow  and  azure.  For  it  is  as  impossible  that 
the  very  same  particle  of  any  body  should  at  the  sanie  time  differ- 
ently modify  or  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  that  it  should  have  two 
different  figures  and  textures  at  the  same  time. 

16.  Of  the  co-eaietence  of  powers,  a  very  Utile  way, — But  as  to 
the  power  of  substances  to  change  the  sensible  qualities  of  other 
bodies,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  our  inquiries  about  thetn,  and 
is  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  our  knowledge;  I  doubt,  as  to  these, 
whether  our  knowledge  reaches  much  farther  than  our  experience  ; 
or  whether  we  can  come  to  the  discovery  of  most  of  these  powers, 
and  be  certain  that  they  are  in  any  subject,  by  the  connexion  with 
any  of  those  ideas  which  to  us  make  its  essence.  Because  the 
active  and  passive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operating, 
consisting  in  a  texture  and  motion  of  parts  which  we  cannot  by  any 
means  come  to  discover,  it  is  but  in  very  few  cases  we  can  be  able 
to  perceive  their  dependence  on  or  repugnance  to  any  of  those 
ideas  which  make  our  complex  one  of  that  sort  of  things.  I  have 
here  instanced  in  the  corpuscularian  hypothesis,  as  that  which  is 
thought  to  go  farthest  in  an  intelligible  explication  of  the  qualities 
of  bodies ;  and  I  fear  the  weakness  of  human  understanding  is 
scarce  able  to  substitute  another,  which  will  afford  us  a  fuller  and 
clearer  discovery  of  the  necessary  connexion  and  co-existebce  of  the 

Lowers  which  are  to  be  observed  united  in  several  sorts  of  them, 
'his  at  least  is  certain,  that  whichever  hypothesis  be  clearest  and 
truest,  (for  of  that  it  is  not  my  business  to  determine,)  our  know- 
ledge concerning  corporeal  substances  will  be  very  little  advanced 
by  any  of  theni,  till  we  are  made  to  see  whiat  qualities  and  powers  of 
bodies  have  a  necessary  connexion  or  repugnancy  one  with  another; 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  philosophy,  1  think,  we  know  but  to  a 
very  small  degree  :  and  I  doubt  whether,  with  those  faculties  we 
have,  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  knowledge  (I  say 
not  particular  experience)  in  this  part  tnuch  &rther.  Experience 
is  that  which  in  this  part  we  must  depend  on.  And  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  it  were  more  improved.  We  find  the  advantages  some 
men's  generous  pains  have  this  way  brought  to  the  stock  of  natural 
knowledge.  And  if  others,  especially  the  philosophens  by  fire>  who 
pretend  to  it,  had  been  so  wary  in  their  observations  and  sincere  in 
their  reports  as  those  who  cadi  themselves  philosophers  ought  to 
have  been,  otlr  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us,  and 
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onr  insight  into  their  powers  and  operations,  had  been  yet  much 
greater. 

17.  Of  spiritij  yet  narrowir, — ^If  we  are  at  a  loss  in  respect  of  the 
powers  and  operations  of  bodies,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  conclude  we 
are  much  more  in  the  dark  in  reference  to  spirits,  whereof  we 
naturally  have  no  ideas  but  what  we  draw  from  that  of  our  own,  by 
reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  souls  Vithin  us,  as  far  as 
they  can  come  within  our  observation.  But  how  inconsiderable  a 
rank  the  spirits  that  inhabit  our  bodies  hold  amongst  those  various, 
and  possibly  innumerable,  kinds  of  nobler  beings;  and  how  far 
short  they  come  of  the  endowm^its  and  perfections  of  cherubims 
and  seraphims,  and  infinite  sorts  of  spirits  above  us,  is  what  by  a 
transient  hint,  in  another  place,  I  have  offered  to  my  reader^s  con-* 
sideration. 

18.  Thirdly.  Of  other  relations,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far, — As 
to  the  third  sort  of  our  knowledge,  vi2.  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  any  of  our  ideas  in  any  other  relation:  this,  as  it  is  the 
largest  field  of  our  knowledge,  so  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  it 
may  extend :  because  the  advances  that  are  made  in  this  part  of 
knowledge  depending  on  our  sagacity  in  finding  intermediate  ideas 
that  may  show  the  relations  and  habitudes  of  ideas,  whose  co-exist-* 
enee  is  not  considered,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  when  we  are  at  an 
end  of  such  discoveries,  and  when  reason  has  all  the  helps  it  is 
capable  of  for  the  finding  of  proofs,  or  examining  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  remote  ideas.  They  that  are  ignorant  of  algebra, 
cannot  imagine  the  wonders  in  this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it :  and 
what  fiu'ther  improvements  and  helps,  advantageous  to  other  parts 
of  knowledge,  the  sa^Msious  mind  of  man  may  yet  find  out,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  This  at  least  I  believe,  that  the  ideas  of  quan- 
tity are  not  those  alone  that  are  capable  of  demonstration  and 
knowledge ;  and  that  other,  and  perhaps  more  useful,  parts  of  con- 
templation would  afford  us  certainty,  if  vices,  passions,  and  domi- 
neering interest  did  not  oppose  or  menace  such  endeavours. 

Morality  capable  of  demonstration. — The  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Bemg,  infinite  in  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose  workman- 
ship We  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend ;  and  the  idea  of  ourselves,  as 
understandmg,  rational  beings,  being  such  as  are  clear  in  us, 
woidd,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and  pursued,  afford  such 
foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action  as  might  place  morality 
amongst  the  sciences  capable  of  demonstration :  wherein  I  doubt 
not,  but  fipom  self-evident  propositions,  by  necessary  consequences, 
as  incontestable  as  those  in  mathematics,  the  measures  of  right  and 
wrong  might  be  made  out,  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himself  with 
the  same  indifferency  and  attention  to  the  one  as  he  does  to  the 
other  of  these  sciences.  The  relation  of  other  modes  may  certainly 
be  perceived,  as  well  as  those  of  number  and  extension:  and  I  can- 
not see  why  they  should  not  also  be  capable  of  demonstration,  if 
due  methods  were  thought  on  to  examine  or  pursue  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.  "  Where  there  is  no  property,  there  is  no 
injustice,"  is  a  proposition  as  certain  as  any  demonstration  in 
Euclid :  for,  the  idea  of  property  being  a  right  to  any  thing,  and 
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the  idea  to  which  the  name  "injustice"  is  given  being  the  invasion 
or  violation  of  that  right ;  it  is  evident  that  these  ideas  being  thus 
established^  and  these  names  annexed  to  them^  I  can  as  certainly 
know  this  proposition  to  be  true  as  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles 
equal  to  two  right  ones.  Again:  "No  government  allows  absolute 
liberty  :"  the  idea  of  government  being  the  establishment  of  society 
upon  certain  rules  dr  laws^  which  require  conformity  to  them ;  and 
the  idea  of  absolute  liberty  being  for  any  one  to  do  whatever  he 
pleases ;  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position as  of  any  in  the  mathematics. 

19.  Two  things  have  made  moral  ideas  tJiought  uneapable  of 
demonstration:  their  compUxednesSj  and  want  of  sensible  repre." 
sentation* — That  which^  in  this  respect^  has  given  the  advantage  to 
the  ideas  of  quantity^  and  made  them  thought  more  capable  ot  cer* 
tainty  and  demonstration^  is^ 

First.  That  they  can  be  set  down  and  represented  by  sensible 
marks,  which  have  a  greater  and  nearer  correspondence  with  them 
than  any  words  or  sounds  whatsoever.  Diagrams  drawn  on  paper 
are  copies  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  liable  to  the  uncer- 
tainty that  words  carry  in  their  signification.  An  angle,  circle,  or 
square,  drawn  in  lines,  lies  open  to  the  view,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken :  it  remains  unchangeable,  and  may  at  leisure  be  considered 
and  examined,  and  the  demonstration  be  revised,  and  all  the  parts 
of  it  may  be  gone  over  more  than  once,  without  any  danger  of  the 
least  change  in  the  ideas.  This  cannot  be  thus  done  in  moral 
ideas ;  we  nave  no  sensible  marks  that  resemble  them,  whereby  we 
can  set  them  down :  we  have  nothing  but  words  to  express  them 
by ;  which  though,  when  written,  they  remain  the  same,  yet  the 
iaeas  they  stand  for  may  change  in  the  same  man ;  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  are  not  different  in  different  persons. 

Secondlv.  Another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  difficulty  in 
ethics  is,  tnat  moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  complex  than  those 
of  the  figures  ordinarily  considered  in  mathematics.  From  whence 
these  two  inconveniences  follow:  First.  That  their  names  are  of 
more  uncertain  signification ;  the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas 
they  stand  for  not  being  so  easily  agreed  on,  and  so  the  sign  that  is 
used  for  them  in  communication  always,  and  in  thinking  often, 
does  not  steadily  carry  with  it  the  same  idea.  Upon  which  tne  same 
disorder,  confusion,  and  error  follows  as  would  if  a  man,  going  to 
demonstrate  something  of  an  heptagon,  should,  in  the  diagram  he 
took  to  do  it,  leave  out  one  of  the  angles,  or  by  oversight  make  the 
figure  with  one  angle  more  than  the  name  ordinarily  imported,  or 
he  intended  it  should  when  at  first  he  thought  of  his  demonstra- 
tion. This  often  happens,  and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very  complex 
moral  ideas,  where,  the  same  name  being  retained,  one  angle,  L  e« 
one  simple  idea,  is  left  out  or  put  in,  in  the  complex  one,  (stm  called 
bv  the  same  name,)  more  at  one  time  than  another.  Secondly. 
From  the  complexedness  of  these  moral  ideas  there  follows  another 
inconvenience,  viz.  that  the  mind  cannot  easily  retain  those  pr&* 
cise  combinations  so  exactly  and  perfectly  as  is  necessary  in  the 
examination  of  the  habitudes  and  correspondencies,  agreements  or 
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disagi'eenients,  of  several  of  them  one  with  another;  especially 
where  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  long  deductions,  and  the  intervention 
of  several  other  complex  ideas,  to  show  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  against  this  which  mathematicians  find  in  dia- 
grams and  figures,  which  remain  unalterable  in  their  draughts,  is 
very  apparent ;  and  the  memory  would  often  have  great  diflSculty 
otherwise  to  retain  them  so  exactly,  whilst  the  mind  went  over  the 
parts  of  them,  step  by  step,  to  examine  their  several  correspond- 
encies. And  though,  in  casting  up  a  long  sum,  either  in  addition, 
multiplication,  or  division,  every  part  be  only  a  progression  of  the 
mind  taking  a  view  of  its  own  ideas  and  considering  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  and  the  resolution  of  the  question  be  nothing 
but  the  result  of  the  whole,  made  up  of  such  particulars  whereof 
the  mind  has  a  clear  perception ;  yet,  without  setting  down  the 
several  parts  by  marks  whose  precise  significations  are  known,  and 
by  marks  that  last  and  remain  in  view  when  the  memory  had  let 
them  go,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  so  many  different 
ideas  in  mind,  without  confounding  or  letting  slip  some  parts  of  the 
reckoning,  and  thereby  making  all  our  reasonings  about  it  useless. 
In  which  case,  the  ciphers  or  marks  help  not  the  mind  at  all  to 
perceive  the  agreement  of  any  two  or  more  numbers,  their  equali- 
ties or  proportions :  that  the  mind  has  only  by  intuition  of  its  own 
ideas  of  the  numbers  themselves.  But  the  numerical  characters 
are  helps  to  the  memory  to  record  and  retain  the  several  ideas 
about  which  the  demonstration  is  made,  whereby  a  man  may  know 
how  far  his  intuitive  knowledge  in  surveying  several  of  the  parti- 
culars has  proceeded ;  that  so  he  may,  without  confusion,  go  on  to 
what  is  yet  unknown,  and,  at  last,  have  in  one  view  before  him  the 
result  of  all  his  perceptions  and  reasonings. 

20.  Remedies  of  those  difficulties, — One  part  of  these  disadvan- 
tages in  moral  ideas,  which  has  made  them  be  thought  not  capable 
of  demonstration,  may  in  a  good  measure  be  remedied  by  defini- 
tions, setting  down  that  collection  of  simple  ideas  which  every  term 
shall  stand  for,  and  then  using  the  terms  steadily  and  constantly 
for  that  precise  collection.  Aid  what  methods  algebra,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  may  hereafter  suggest,  to  remove  the  other  dif- 
ficulties, is  not  easy  to  foretell.  Confident  I  am,  that  if  men  would 
m  the  same  method,  and  with  the  same  indifferency,  search  after 
naoral  as  they  do  mathematical  truths,  they  would  find  them  to 
bave  a  stronger  connexion  one  with  another,  and  a  more  necessary 
consequence  from  our  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  to  come  nearer 
perfect  demonstration,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  But  much  of 
this  is  not  to  be  expected,  whilst  the  desire  of  esteem,  riches,  or 
power  makes  men  espouse  the  well-endowed  opinions  in  fashion, 
and  then  seek  arguments  either  to  make  good  their  beauty,  or 
varnish  over  and  cover  their  deformity:  nothing  being  so  beau- 
tifiil  to  the  eye  as  truth  is  to  the  mind,  nothing  so'  deformed  and 
irreconcilable  to  the  understanding  as  a  lie.  For,  though  many  a 
nian  can  with  satisfaction  enough  own  a  no-very-handsome  wife  in 
"is  bosom,  yet  who  is  bold  enough  openly  to  avow  that  he  has 
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espoused  a  falsehood,  and  received  into  his  breast  so  ugly  a  thing 
as  a  lie  ?  Whilst  the  parties  of  men  cram  their  tenets  doivn  aU 
men's  throats,  whom  they  can  get  into  their  power,  without  per- 
mitting them  to  examine  their  truth  or  falsehood ;  and  will  not  let 
truth  have  fair  play  in  the  world,  nor  men  the  liberty  to  search 
after  it ;  what  improvements  can  be  expected  of  this  kind  ?  what 
greater  light  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  moral  sciences  ?  The  subject 
part  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  might,  instead  thereof,  with 
Egyptian  bondage,  expect  Egyptian  darkness,  were  not  the  candle 
of  tne  Lord  set  up  by  himsefr  in  men's  minds,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to  extinguish. 

21.  Fourthly.  Of  real  existence.  We  have  an  intuitive  hnouh 
ledge  of  our  own^  pemonstrative  ofGod^Sy  sensitive  of  some  few 
other  thing8\ — As  to  the  fourth  sort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.  of  the 
real,  actual  existence  of  things,  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  our  own  existence ;  a  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God ;  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  else,  we  have  no  other 
but  a  sensitive  knowledge,  which  extends  not  beyond  the  objects 
present  to  our  senses, 

22.  Our  ignorance  great. — Our  knowledge  being  so  narrow,  as  I 
have  showed,  it  will,  perhaps,  give  us  some  light  into  the  present 
state  of  our  minds,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  side,  and  take  a 
view  of  our  ignorance :  which,  bein^  infinitely  larger  than  our  know- 
ledge, may  serve  much  to  the  quietmg  of  disputes  and  improvemeDt 
of  useM  Knowledge,  if,  discovering  how  far  we  have  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  contemplation  of 
those  things  that  are  within  the  reach  of  oiu:  understandings,  and 
launch  not  out  into  that  abyss  of  darkness,  (where  we  have  not  eyes 
to  see,  nor  faculties  to  perceive  any  thing,)  out  of  a  presumption  that 
nothing  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  But  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
folly  of  such  a  conceit,  we  need  not  go  far.  He  that  knows  any 
thing,  knows  this  in  the  first  place,  that  he  need  not  seek  long  for 
instances  of  his  ignorance.  The  meanest  and  most  obvious  things 
that  come  in  our  way  have  dark  sides,  that  the  quickest  sight  can- 
not penetrate  into.  The  clearest  and  most  enlarged  understand- 
ings of  thinking  men  find  themselves  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  in  every 
particle  of  matter.  We  shall  the  less  wonder  to  find  it  so  when  we 
consider  the  causes  of  our  ignorance,  which,  from  what  has  been 
said,  I  suppose,  will  be  foimd  to  be  chiefly  these  three : 

FiKST.  Want  of  ideas. 

Secondi^y  ,  Want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  between  the  ideas 
we  have. 

Thirdly.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 

23.  First.  One  cause  of  itj  want  of  ideasy  either  such  as  toe  have 
no  conception  of — First.  There  are  some  things,  and  those  not 
a  few,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  for  want  of  ideas. 

First.  All  the  simple  ideas  we  have  are  confined  (as  I  have  shown) 
to  those  we  receive  from  coiporeal  objects  by  sensation,  and  from 
the  operations  of  our  own  mmds  as  the  objects  of  reflection.  But 
how  much  these  few  and  narrow  inlets  are  disproportionate  to  the 
vast  whole  extent  of  all  beings,  will  not  be  hard  to  persiiade  tboM 
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who  ^e  not  bo  foolish  as  to  think  their  span  the  measure  of  aU 
things.  What  other  simple  ideas  it  is  possible  the  creatures  in 
pther  parts  of  the  universe  may  have,  by  the  assistance  of  senses 
and  fifculties  more  or  perfecter  than  we  have,  or  cUfferent  from 
ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine ;  but  to  say  or  think  there  are 
no  such  because  we  ccmceive  nothing  of  them,  is  no  better  an 
^i^gument  than  if  a  blind  man  should  be  positive  in  it,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  sight  and  colours  because  he  had  no  manner 
of  idea  of  any  such  thing,  nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  himself 
any  notions  about  seeing.  The  ignorance  and  darkness  that  is  in 
us  no  more  hinders  nor  confines  the  knowledge  that  is  in  others, 
than  the  blindness  of  a  mole  is  an  argument  against  the  quick- 
si^htedness  of  an  eagle.  He  that  will  consider  me  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  <^  the  Creator  of  all  things,  will  find  reason 
to  think  it  was  not  all  laid  out  upon  so  inconsiderable,  mean,  and 
impotent  a  ereature  as  he  vnll  find  man  to  be,  who,  in  all  probability, 
is  one  of  the  lowest  of  all  intellectual  beings.  What  faculties 
therefore  other  species  of  creatures  have  to  penetrate  into  the 
nature  and  inmost  constitutions  of  things,  what  ideas  they  may 
receive  of  them  far  different  from  ours,  we  know  not.  This  we 
know  and  certainly  find,  that  we  want  several  other  views  of  them 
besides  those  we  have,  to  make  discoveries  of  them  more  perfect. 
And  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  ideas  we  can  attain  to  by  our 
&culties  are  very  disproportionate  to  things  themselves,  when  a 
positive,  clear,  distinct  one  of  substance  itseu,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  ^1  the  rest,  is  concealed  from  us.  But  want  of  ideas  of  this 
kind,  being  a  part  as  well  as  cause  of  our  ignorance,  cannot  be 
described.  Oidy  this,  I  think,  I  may  confidently  say  of  it,  that 
the  intellectual  and  sensible  world  are  in  this  perfectly  alike, — that 
that  part  which  we  see  of  either  of  them  holds  no  proportion  with 
what  we  see  not ;  and  whatsoever  we  can  reach  with  our  eyes  or 
our  thoughts  of  either  of  them,  is  but  a  point,  ahnost  nothing,  in 
pompwison  of  the  rest. 

24,  Or  %g)<mt  of  such  ideas  as  particularly  we  Jiave  noty  because 
of  their  remoteness. — Secondly.  Another  great  cause  of  ignor 
J^nce  is  the.  want  o(  ideas  we  are  capable  of.  As  the  want  of 
^eas  which  our  faculties  are  not  able  to  give  us  shuts  us  whollv 
from  those  views  o£  things  which  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
other  beings,  perfecter  than  we,  have,  of  which  we  know  nothing ; 
80  the  want  of  ideas  I  now  speak  of  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of 
things  we  conceive  capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  figure, 
and  motion,  we  have  ideas  of.  But  though  we  are  not  without 
jdeas  of  these  primary  qualities  of  bodies  in  general,  yet  not  know- 
^S  what  is  the  particular  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  several 
powers,  efficacies,  and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  effects  which 
we  daily  see  are  produced.  These  are  hid  from  us  in  some  things 
oy  bein^  too  remote ;  and,  in  others,  by  being  too  minute.  When 
We  consider  the  vast  distance  of  the  known  and  visible  parts  of  the 
World,  and  the  reasons  we  have  to  think  that  what  lies  within  our 
W  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  immense  universe,  we  shall  then 
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discover  a  huge  abyss  of  ignorance.  What  are  the  particular 
fabrics  of  the  great  masses  of  matter  which  make  up  the  whole 
stupendous  frame  of  corporeal  beings,  how  far  they  are  extended, 
what  is  their  motion,  and  how  continued  or  communicated,  and 
what  influence  they  have  one  upon  another, — are  contemplations 
that,  at  first  glimpse,  our  thoughts  lose  themselves  in.  If  we 
narrow  our  contemplation,  and  confine  our  thoughts,  to  this  little 
canton,  I  mean  this  system  of  our  sun,  and  the  grosser  masses  of 
matter  that  visibly  move  about  it,  what  several  sorts  of  vegetables, 
animals,  and  intellectual  corporeal  beings,  infinitely  different  fix)m 
those  of  our  little  spot  of  earth,  may  there  probably  be  in  the  other 
planets,  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their  outward  figures 
and  parts,  we  can  no  way  attain  whilst  we  are'  confined  to  this 
earth,  there  being  no  natural  means,  either  by  sensation  or 
reflection,  to  convey  their  certain  ideas  into  our  minds!  They 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  those  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and  what 
sorts  of  furniture  and  inhabitants  those  mansions  contain  in  them, 
we  cannot  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  have  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  them. 

25.  Or  because  of  their  minuteness. — If  a  great,  nay,  far  the  great- 
est, part  of  the  several  ranks  of  bodies  in  the  universe  escape  our 
notice  by  their  remoteness,  there  are  others  that  are  no  less  con- 
cealed from  us  by  their  minuteness.  These  insensible  corpuscles 
being  the  active  parts  of  matter  and  the  great  instruments  of 
nature,  on  which  depend  not  only  all  their  secondary  qualities,  but 
also  most  of  their  natural  operations,  our  want  of  precise  distinct 
ideas  of  their  primary  qualities  keeps  us  in  an  incurable  ignorance 
of  what  we  desire  to  know  about  them.  I  doubt  not  but  if  we 
could  discover  the  figure,  size,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute 
constituent  parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we  should  know  without  trial 
several  of  their  operations  one  upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the 
properties  of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know  the  mechanical 
affections  of  the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man, 
AS  a  watchmaker  does  those  of  a  watch,  whereby  it  performs  its 
operations,  and  of  a  file,  which,  by  rubbing  on  them,  will  alter  the 
figure  of  any  of  the  wheels,  we  should  be  able  to  tell  beforehand 
that  rhubarb  will  pur^e,  hemlock  kill,  and  opium  make  a  man 
sleep,  as  well  as  a  watchmaker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper  laid 
on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from  going  till  it  be  removed ; 
or  that  some  small  part  of  it  being  rubbed  by  a  file,  the  machine 
would  quite  lose  its  motion,  and  the  watch  go  no  more.  The 
dissolving  of  silver  in  aqua  fortis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia^  and  not 
vice  versdj  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know,  than 
it  is  to  a  smith  to  understand  why  the  turning  of  one  key  will 
open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another.  But  whilst  we  are 
destitute  of  senses  acute  enough  to  discover  the  minute  particles  of 
bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  their  mechanical  affections,  we  must 
be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties  and  ways  of  opera- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  be  assured  about  them  any  farther  than  some 
few  trials  we  make  are  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will 
succeed  again  another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.    This  hinders  oar 
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certain  knowledge  of  universal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies^ 
and  our  reason  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular 
matter  of  fact. 

26.  Hence  no  science  of  bodies. — And  therefore  I  am  apt  to 
doubt,  that  how  far  soever  human  industry  may  advance  useful 
and  experimental  philosophy  in  physical  things,  scientifical  ynSL 
still  be  out  of  our  reach;  because  we  want  perfect  and  adequate 
ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  are  nearest  to  us,  and  most  under 
our  command.  Those  which  we  have  ranked  into  classes  under 
names,  and  we  think  ourselves  best  acquainted  with,  we  have  but 
very  imperfect  and  incomplete  ideas  of.  Distinct  ideas  of  the 
several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our  senses 
perhaps  we  may  have ;  but  adequate  ideas,  I  suspect,  we  have  not 
of  any  one  amongst  them.  And  though  the  former  of  these  will 
serve  us  for  common  use  and  discourse ;  yet  whilst  we  want  the 
latter,  we  are  not  capable  of  scientifical  knowledge,  nor  shall  ever 
be  able  to  discover  general,  instructive,  unquestionable  truths 
concerning  them.  Certainty  and  demonstration  are  things  we 
must  not,  in  these  matters,  pretend  to.  By  the  colour,  figure, 
taste,  and  smell,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  of  sage  and  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a 
triangle ;  but  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  qualities  of 
the  minute  parts  of  either  of  these  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies 
which  we  would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  eflTects  they 
will  produce ;  nor  when  we  see  those  eflfects  can  we  so  much  as 
guess,  much  less  know,  their  manner  of  production.  Thus  having 
no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical  afiPections  of  the  minute  parts 
of  bodies  that  are  vrithin  our  view  and  reach,  we  are  ignorant  of 
their  constitutions,  powers,  and  operations ;  and  of  bodies  more 
remote  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  not  knowing  so  much  as  their 
very  outward  shapes,  or  the  sensible  and  grosser  parts  of  their 
constitutions. 

27.  Much  less  of  spirits. — This,  at  first  sight,  will  show  us  how 
disproportionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent  even  of 
material  beings ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  consideration  of  that 
infinite  number  of  spirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are 
yet  more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we  have  no  cogni- 
zance, nor  can  frame  to  ourselves  any  distinct  ideas  of  their  several 
ranks  and  sorts,  we  shall  find  this  cause  of  ignorance  conceal  fi'om 
us,  in  an  impenetrable  obscurity,  almost  the  whole  intellectual 
world;  a  greater,  certainly,  and  more  beautiful,  world  than  the 
material.  For,  bating  some  very  few,  and  those,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  "  superficial,"  ideas  of  spirit,  which  by  reflection  we  get  of 
our  own,  and  from  thence  the  best  we  can  collect  of  the  Father  of 
all  spirits,  the  eternal,  independent  Author  of  them  and  us  and  all 
things,  we  have  no  certain  mformation  so  much  as  of  the  existence 
of  otner  spirits  but  by  revelation.  Angels  of  all  sorts  are  naturally 
beyond  oiu*  discovery ;  and  all  those  intelligences  whereof  it  is 
likely  there  are  more  orders  than  of  corporeal  substances,  are 
things  whereof  our  natural  faculties  give  us  no  certain  account  at 
all*    That  there  are  minds  and  thinking  beings  in  other  men,  as 
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well  as  himself,  every  man  has  a  reason,  from  their  words  luad 
actionsy  to  be  satisfied;  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mind 
cannot  suffer  a  man,  that  considers,  to  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a 
God.  But  that  there  are  degrees  of  spiritual  beii^gs  between  us 
and  the  great  God,  who  is  there  that  by  his  own  search  and  ability 
can  come  to  know?  Much  less  have  we  distinct  idaas  of  their 
different  natures,  conditions,  states,  powers,  and  aeyeral  constitur 
tions,  wherein  they  agree  or  differ  from  one  another  and  from  us. 
And  therefore,  in  what  ccmcems  their  different  species  and  proper^ 
ties,  we  are  under  an  absolute  ignorance. 

28.  Secondly.  Want  of  a  diaeoverabU  connexion  between  ideas  wi 
have. — Sl^coNDLY.  What  a  small  part  of  the  substantial  beings  that 
are  in  the  universe  the  want  of  ideas  leaves  open  to  our  knowledge, 
we  have  seen.    In  the  next  place,  another  cause  <^  ignorance  of  no 
less  moment  is  a  want  of  a  discoverable  conne;(ion  between  those 
ideas  which  we  have.    For  wherever  we  want  that,  we  are  utterly 
uncapable  of  universal  and  oertain  knowledge ;  and  are,  aa  in  the 
foiiner  case,  left  only  to  observation  and  ei^periment ;  whidi  bow 
narrow  and  confined  it  is,  how  far  from  general  knowledge,  we 
need  not  be  told.    I  shall  give  some  few  instances  of  this  cause  of 
our  ignorance,  and  so  leave  it.    It  is  evident  that  the  bulk,  figure, 
and  motion  of  several  bodies  about  us  produce  in  us  several 
sensations,  as  of  colours,  sounds,  taste,  sn^ell,  pleasure,  and  pain, 
&c.    These  mechanical  affections  of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all 
with  those  ideas  they  produce  in  us,  (there  being  no  conceivable 
connexion  between  any  impulse  of  any  sort  of  body,  and  any 
perception  of  a  colour  or  smell  which  we  find  in  our  minds,)  we 
can  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  such  operations  beyond  our 
experience;   and  can  reason  no  otherwise  about  them  than  as 
effects  produced  by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  wisefAgent, 
which  perfectly  surpass  oin:  comprehensions.    As  the  ideas  of 
sensible  secondary  qualities  which  we  have  in  our  minds,  can  by  us 
be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily  causes,  nor  any  coirespondenoe  or 
connexion  be  found  between  them  and  those  primary  quahties 
which  experience  shows  us  produce  them  in  us ;  so,  on  the  other 
side,  the  operation  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  is  as  uncofrr 
ceivable.    How  any  thought  should  produce  a  motion  in  body,  if 
as  remote  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  should 
produce  any  thought  in  the  mind.     That  it  is  so,  if  experience  did 
not  convince  us,  the  consideration  of  the  things  themselvefi  wonU 
never  be  able  in  the  least  to  discover  to  us.     These  and  the  liMf 
though  they  have  a  constant  and  regular  connexion  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  things ;  yet  that  connexion  being  not  discoverable  in  the 
ideas  themselves,  which  appearing  to  have  no  necessary  dq^nd* 
ence  one  on  another,  we  can  attrmute  their  connexion  to  niKthing 
else  but  the  arbitrary  determination  of  that  aUrwise  Agent  who 
has  n^ade  them  to  be  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a  way  wbdly 
above  our  weak  understandings  to  conceive. 
.    29.  Instances. — In  some  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  rdatioDfl, 
habitudes,  and  connexions  so  visibly  included  in  the  nature  of  the 
\dea8  themselv^,  that  we  pannot  conceive  them  separable  finom. 
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them  by  any  power  whatsoever.  And  in  these  only  we  axe 
capable  of  certain  apd  universal  knowledge.  Thus  the  idea  of  a 
right-lined  triangle  necessarily  carries  with  it  an  equalitv  of  its 
angles  to  two  right  ones.  Nor  can  we  conceive  this  relation,  tlm 
connexion  of  these  two  ideas,  to  be  possibly  mutable,  or  to  depend 
on  any  arbitrary  power,  which  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could 
make  it  otherwise.  But  the  coherence  and  continuity  of  the  pajrts 
of  matter,  the  production  of  sensation  in  us  (^  colours  and  sounds, 
&c.  by  impulse  and  motion,  nay,  the  originid  rules  and  communis 
cation  of  motion,  being  such  wherein  we  can  discover  no  natural 
connexion  with  any  ideas  we  have,  we  cannot  but  ascribe  theQx  to 
the  arbitrary  will  and  good  pleasure  of  the  wise  Architect.  I  need 
not,  I  think,  here  mention  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  foture 
state  of  this  globe  of  earth,  and  such  other  things  which  are  by 
every  one  acknowledged  to  depend  wholly  on  the  determination  of 
a  free  agent.  The  things  that,  as  far  aa  our  observation  reaches, 
we  constantly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  we  may  conclude  do  act 
by  a  law  set  them ;  but  yet  by  a  law  that  we  know  not ;  whereby, 
though  causes  work  steadily,  and  effects  constantly  flow  from 
them,  yet  their  connexions  and  dependences  being  not  discoverable 
in  our  ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them. 
From  all  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  a  darkness  we  are 
invdved  in,  how  little  it  is  of  being,  and  the  things  that  are,  that 
we  are  capable  to  know.  And  therefore  we  shall  do  no  injury  to 
our  knowledge  when  we  modestly  think  with  ourselves,  that  we 
wre  so  fiu*  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  nature  of  the 
universe,  and  all  the  things  contained  in  it,  that  we  are  not  capable 
of  a  i^osophical  knowledge  of  the  bodies  that  are  about  us,  and 
Daake  a  part  of  us :  concerning  their  secondary  qualities,  powers, 
and  operations,  we  can  have  no  universal  certainty.  Several 
effects  come  every  day  within  the  notice  of  our  senses,  of  which  we 
have  so  far  sensitive  knowledge;  but  the  causes,  manner,  and 
certainty  of  their  production,  for  the  two  foregoing  reasons,  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of.  In  these  we  can  go  no  farther 
than  particular  experience  informs  us  of  matter  of  fact,  and  by 
analogy  to  guess  what  effects  the  like  bodies  are,  upon  other  trials, 
like  to  produce.  But  as  to  a  perfect  science  of  natural  bodies, 
(not  to  mention  spiritual  beings,)  we  are,  I  think,  so  far  from  being 
capable  of  any  such  thing,  that  I  conclude  it  lost  labour  to  seek 
afler  it. 

30.  Thirdly,  Want  of  tracing  our  ideas. — Thiedlt.  Where  we 
have  adequate  ideas,  and  where  there  is  a  certain  and  discoverable 
connexion  between  them,  yet  we  are  often  ignorant  for  want  of 
tracing  those  ideas  which  we  have  or  may  have ;  and  for  want  of 
finding  out  those  intermediate  ideas  which  may  show  us  what 
habitude  of  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have  one  with 
another.  And  thus  many  are  ignorant  of  mathematical  truths, 
^ot  out  of  any  imperfection  of  tAcir  faculties,  or  uncertainty  in 
the  things  themselves ;  but  for  want  of  application  in  acquiring, 
Examining,  and  by  due  ways  comparing  those  ideas.  That  which 
^  most  contributed  to  hmder  the  due  tracing  of  our  ideas,  and 
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finding  out  their  relations  and  agreements  or  disagreements  one 
with  another,  has  been,  I  suppose,  the  ill  use  of  words.      It  is 
impossible  that  men  should  ever  truly  seek,  or  certainly  discover, 
the  aneement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  themselves,  whilst  their 
thoughts  flutter  about,  or  stick  only  in  sounds  of  doubtfiil  and 
oncertain  significations.   Mathematicians,  abstracting  their  thou^htB 
from  names,  and  accustommg  themselves  to  set  before  their  mmds 
the  ideas  themselves  that  they  would  consider,  and  not  sounds 
instead   of  them,  have   avoided   thereby   a   great  part   of  that 
perplexity,  puddering,  and  confusion,  which  has  so  much  hindered 
men's  progress  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.     For  whilst  they  stick 
in  words  of  imdetermined  and  uncertain  signification,  they  are 
imable   to   distinguish    true   from    false,   certain   from   probable, 
consistent  from  inconsistent,  in  their  own  opinions.     This  having 
been  the  &te  or  misfortune  of  a  great  part  of  the  men  of  letters, 
the  increase  brought  into  the  stock  of  real  knowledge  has  been 
very  little  in  proportion  to  the  schools,  disputes,  and  writings,  the 
world  has  been  filled  with ;  whilst  students,  being  lost  in  the  great 
wood  of  words,  knew  not  whereabout  they  were,  how  far  their 
discoveries  were  advanced,  or  what  was  wanting  in  their  own  or 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge.     Had  men,  in  the  discoveries  of 
the  material,  done  as  they  have  in  those  of  the  intellectual,  world, 
involved  all  in  the  obscurity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful  ways  of 
talking,  volumes  writ  of  navigation  and  voyages,  theories  and 
stories  of  zones  and  tides  mmtiplied  and  disputed,   nay,  ships 
built  and  fleets  set  out,  would  never  have  taught  us  the  way 
beyond  the  line ;    and  the  antipodes   would  be  still   as  much 
unknown  as  when  it  was  declared  heresy  to  hold  there  were  any. 
But  having  spoken  sufficiently  of  words,  and  the  ill  or  careless  use 
that  is  commonly  made  of  them,  I  shall  not  say  any  thing  more  of 
it  here. 

31.  Extent  in  respect  of  universality, — Hitherto  we  have  exa- 
mined the  extent  of  our  knowledge  in  respect  of  the  several  sorts 
of  beings  that  are.  There  is  another  extent  of  it  in  respect  of 
universality  which  will  also  deserve  to  be  considered ;  and  in  this 
regard  our  knowledge  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the 
ideas  are  abstract,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  we  perceive, 
our  knowledge  is  universal.  For  what  is  known  of  such  general 
ideas  will  be  true  of  every  particular  thing  in  whom  that  essence, 
i.  e.  that  abstract  idea,  is  to  be  found :  and  what  is  once  known  of 
such  ideas  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true.  So  that,  as  to  all 
general  knowledge,  we  must  search  and  find  it  only  in  our  own 
minds,  and  it  is  only  the  examining  of  our  own  ideas  that  furnish- 
eth  us  with  that.  Truths  belonging  to  essences  of  things  (that  is, 
to  abstract  ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  by  the 
contemplation  only  of  those  essences,  as  the  existence  of  things  10 
to  be  known  only  firom  experience.  But  having  more  to  say  of 
this  in  the  chapters  where  I  shall  speak  of  general  and  real  know- 
ledge, this  may  here  suffice  as  to  the  imiversality  of  our  knowledge 
in  general. 
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NOTE,— Page  397. 

Against  that  assertion  of  Mr.  Locke,  ^'  That  possibly  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  know  whether  any  material  beings  think  or  not,"  &e.  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester argues  thus:  "Kthis  be  true,  then,  for  all  that  we  can  know  by  our 
ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  matter  may  have  a  power  of  thinking;  and  if 
this  hold,  then  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  spiritual  substance  in  us  from  the 
idea  of  thinking ;  for  how  can  we  be  assured  by  our  ideas,  that  God  hath 
not  given  such  a  power  of  thinking  to  matter  so  disposed  as  our  bodies  are? 
especially  since  it  is  said,  Hhat  in  respect  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more 
remote  from  our  comprehension  to  conceive,  that  God  can,  if  he  pleases, 
superadd  to  our  idea  of  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he  should 
superadd  to  it  another  substance  with  a  faculty  of  thinking.'  *  Whoever 
asserts  this,  can  never  prove  a  spiritual  substance  in  us  from  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  because  he  cannot  know  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking, 
that  matter  so  disposed  cannot  think;  and  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  God 
hath  not  framed  the  matter  of  our  bodies  so  as  to  be  capable  of  it." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  answers  thus:f  "  Here  your  lordship  argues,  that, 
upon  my  principles,  4t  cannot  be  proved  thatthereis  a  spiritual  substancein 
us.'    To  which  give  me  leave,  with  submission,  to  say,  that  I  think  it  may 
be  proved  from  my  principles,  and  I  think  I  have  done  it ;  and  the  proof  in 
mjbook  stands  thus:  First.  We  experiment  in  ourselves  thinking.    The 
idea  of  this  action  or  mode  of  thinking  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  self- 
subsistence,  and  therefore  has  anecessary  connexion  withasupportor  subject 
of  inhesion:  the  idea  of  that  support  is  what  we  call  '  substance;'  and  so 
from  thinking  experimented  in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinking  substancein 
us,  which,  in  my  sense,  is  a  spirit.     Against  this  your  lordship  will  argue, 
that  by  what  I  have  said  of  the  possibility  that  God  may,  if  he  pleases, 
superadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  it  can  never  be  proved  that  there 
is  a  spiritual  substance  in  us,  because  upon  that  supposition  it  is  possible  it 
may  be  a  material  substance  that  thinks  in  us.    I  grant  it;  but  add,  that  the 
general  idea  of  substance  being  the  same  every  where,  the  modification  of 
thinking,  or  the  power  of  thinking  joined  to  it,  makes  it  a  spirit,  without 
considering  what  other  modifications  it  has,  as  whether  it  has  the  modifica- 
tion of  solidity  or  no.     As  on  the  other  side,  substance,  that  has  the  modi- 
fication of  solidity,  is  matter,  whether  it  has  the  modification  of  thinking 
or  no.     And  therefore  if  your  lordship  means  by  a  ^  spiritual,'  an  imma- 
terial substance,  I  grant  I  have  not  proved,  nor  upon  my  principles  can  it 
be  proved,  (your  lordship  meaning,  as  I  think  you  do,  demonstratively 
proved,)  that  there  is  an  immaterial  substance  in  us  that  thinks.     Though 
I  presume,  what  I  have  said  about  the  supposition  of  a  system  of  matter  | 
thinking  (which  there  demonstrates  that  God  is  immaterial)  will  prove  it 
in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  imma- 
terial.    But  your  lordship  thinks  not  probability  enough;  and  by  charging 
the  want  of  demonstration  upon  my  principles,  that  the  thinking  thing  in 
US  is  immaterial,  your  lordship  seems  to  conclude  it  demonstrable  from 
principles  of  philosophy.     That  demonstration  I  should  with  joy  receive 
from  your  lordship  or  any  one.     For  though  all  the  great  ends  of  morality 
and  religion  are  well  enough  secured  without  it,  as  I  have  shown,  §  yet  it 
would  be  a  great  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  nature  and  philosophy. 

**To  what  I  have  said  in  my  book,  to  show  that  all  the  great  ends  of  reli- 


*  Essay  of  Hnman  Understanding,  book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sect.  6.  f  In  his  First 
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gion  and  morality  are  secured  barely  by  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with- 
out a  necessary  supposition  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave  to 
add,  that  immortality  may  and  shall  be  annexed  to  that  which,  in  its  own 
nature,  is  neither  immaterial  nor  immortal,  as  the  apostle  expressly  declares 
in  these  words :  '  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption^  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.'  (1  Cor.  xv.  &^.) 

*'  Perhaps  my  using  the  word  '  spirit'  for  a  thinking  sabstance,  without 
excluding  materiality  out  of  it^  will  be  thought  too  great  a  liberty,  and  such 
as  deserves  censure,  because  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  idea  I  make  it 
a  sign  of.     I  really  own,  that  words  should  be  sparingly  ventured  on  in  a 
sense  wholly  new;  andnothing  but  absolute  necessity  can  excuse  the  boldness 
of  using  any  term  in' a  sense  whereof  we  can  produce  no  example.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  I  think  I  have  great  authorities  to  justify  me.    The  soul  is 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  that  in  us  which  thinks;  and  he  that  will  lo<^  into 
the  first  book  of  Gicero's  Tusculan  Questions,  and  into  the  sixth  book  of 
Virgil's  ^neids,  will  find  that  these  two  great  men,  who,  of  all  the  Bomans, 
best  understood  philosophy,  thought,  or  at  least  did  not  deny,  the  soul  to  be  a 
subtile  matter,  which  might  come  under  the  name  of  <z«ra,  or  i^ntSf  ^  {Bther, 
and  this  soul  they  both  of  them  called  spiritus,  in  the  notion  of  which,  it  is 
plain,  they  included  only  thought  and  active  motion,  without  the  total'  ex- 
clusion of  matter.  Whether  they  thought  right  in  this,  I  do  not  say;  that  is 
not  the  question :  but  whether  they  spoke  properly,  when  they  called  an  ac* 
tive,  thinking,  subtile  substance,  out  of  which  they  excluded  only  gross  and 
palpable  matter,  spirihu,  <  spirit.'  I  think  that  nobody  will  deny,  that  if  any 
among  the  Romans  can  be  allowed  to  speak  properly,  TuUy  and  Virgil  are  the 
two  who  may  most  securely  be  depended  on  fin:  it;  and  one  of  them,  speaking 
of  the  soul,  says,  Dum  spiritus  has  regit  artus;  and  the  other,  VtiaconHneiur 
corpore  et  sptriiu,  where,  it  is  plain,  by  corpus,  he  means  (as  generaUy  every 
where)  only  gross  matter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled,  as  appears  by  these 
words.  Si  cor,  aut sanguis^  aut  cerebrum  est  ammus,  cert^,  qttoniamest  corpus, 
tnteribitcumreliquo corpore;  sianiMaestJbrtedissipadiiur;  siigms^extingue-' 
tar.  (  Tuse,  Qu4B8t  lib.  i.  cap.  11.)     Here  Cicero  opposes  corpus  to  ignis  and 
anitna,Le.aura,or  'breath.'  And  the  foundation  of  that  his  cQstinctionof  the 
soul,  from  that  which  he  calls  corpus,  or  ^  body,'  he  gives  a  little  lower  in 
these  words:  l^smta  gus  tenuitas  utfugiat  aciem.  {Ibid,  cap.  22.)  Nor  was  it 
the  Heathen  world  alone  that  had  this  notion  of  spirit;  the  most  enlightened 
of  all  the  ancient  people  of  God,  Solomon  hitiiself,  speaks  after  the  same 
manner :  <  That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men,  befalleth  beasts;  even  one 
thing  befalleth  them:  as  the  one  dieth^  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  hare 
all  one  spirit.'  (Eccles.  ili.  19.)    So  I  tiranslate  the  Hebrew  word  nn  here^ 
for  so  I  find  it  translated  the  very  next  verse  but  one :  '  Who  knoweth  the 
spirit  of  a  man  that  g^th  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast  that  goeth  down  to 
the  earth  V  (verse  21 :)  in  which  places  it  is  plain  that  Solomon  applies  the 
word  nn,  and  our  translators  of  him  the  word  '  spirit,'  to  a  substance,  out  d 
which  immateriality  was  not  wholly  excluded,  unless  *  th^  spirit  of  a  beast 
that  goeth  downwards  to  the  earth'  be  immaterial.    Nor  did  the  way  d 
speaking  in  our  Saviour's  time  vary  from  this.     St.  Luke  tells  us,  (chap, 
xxiv.  87,)  that  when  our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  <  they  were  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen'  «nifips  the 
Greek  word  which  always  answers  ^spirit'  in  English;  and  so  the  translators 
of  the  BiUe  render  it  here,  Hhey  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.'  But 
our  Saviour  says  to  them,  'BehoM  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself: 
handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me  have.' 
(Verse  39.)   Which  words  of  our  Saviour  put  the  same  distinction  between 
'body'  and  < spirit'  that  Cicero  did  in  the  place  above-cited,  viz.  that  the  one 
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was  a  gross  compages  that  could  be  felt  and  handled,  and  the  other  such 
as  Yii^  desclibes  the  ghost  or  soul  of  Anchises*^^— 

Ter  concOus  tbi  coUo  dare  hrachia  circum, 
TerJrtiStra  cotnprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 
Par  levibus  veniis  vohcriqut  svniuima  aotnno.  * 

"I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  say,  that  'spirit'  never  does  signify  a 
purely  immaterial  substance.  In  that  sense  the  scripture,  I  take  it,  speaks, 
when  it  says, '  God  is  a  Spirit;'  and  in  that  sense  I  have  used  it;  and  in  that 
sense  I  have  proved  from  my  principles,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substance; 
and  am  certain  that  there  is  a  spiritual  immaterial  substance,  which  is,  I 
humbly  conceive,  a  direct  answer  to  your  lordship's  question  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  argument,  viz.  'How  we  come  to  be  certain  that  there  are 
spiritual  substances,  supposing  this  principle  to  be  true,'  that  the  simple 
ideas  by  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  sole  matter  and  foundation  of  aU 
reasoning?  But  this  hinders  not  but  that  if  God,  that  infinite,  omnipotent, 
and  perfectly  immaterial  Spirit,  should  please  to  give,  to  a  system  of  very 
subtile  matter,  sense  and  motion,  it  might,  with  propriety  of  speech,  be 
called  'spirit,'  though  materiality  were  not  excluded  out  of  its  complex 
idea.  Your  lordship  proceeds:  '  It  is  said  indeed  elsewhere,  ikiU  it  is  re-- 
pugnant  to  the  idea  q/*  senseless  matter^  that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense^ 
perception^  and  knowledge,^  Bat  this  does  not  reach  the  present  case; 
which  is,  not  what  matter  can  do  of  itself,  but  what  matter  prepared  by 
an  omnipotent  hwid  can  do.  And  what  certainty  can  we  have  that  he 
hath  not  done  it?  We  can  have  none  from  the  ideas ;  for  those  are  given 
up  in  this  case;  and  consequently,  we  can  have  no  certainty  upon  these 
principles,  whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substcmce  within  us  or  not.' 

"  Your  lordship,  in  this  paragraph,  proves  that,  from  what  I  say,  'we  can 
have  no  certainty  whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance  in  tts  or  not.'  If 
by  'spiritual  substance'  your  lordship  means  an  immaterial  substance  in  us, 
as  you  speak,  page  246, 1  grant  whft  your  lordship  says  is  true,  that  it  can^ 
not,  upon  'these  principles,'  be  demonstrated.  But  I  must  crave  leave  to 
say,  at  the  same  time,  that,  upon  'these  principles,'  it  can  be  proved  to  the 
highest  degree  of  probability.  If  by  'spiritual  substance'  your  lordship 
means  a  thinking  substance,  I  must  dissent  firom  your  lordship,  and  say,  that 
we  cao  have  a  certainty,  upon  my  principles,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance in  us.  in  short,  my  lord,  upon  my  principles,  i.  e.  from  the  idea  of 
thinking,  we  can  have  a  certainty  that  there  is  a  thinking  substance  in  us; 
£rom  hence  we  have  a  certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal  thinking  Substance. 
This  thinking  Substance,  which  has  been  from  eternity,  I  have  proved  to  be 
immaterial.  This  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  Substance  has  put  into  us  a 
thinking  substance,  which,  whether  it  be  a  mfkterial  or  immaterial  substance, 
eannot  be  infallibly  demonstrated  from  our  ideas;  though  firotn  them  it  may 
be  proved,  that  it  is  to  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  is  immaterial." 

Again:  the  bishop  of  Worcester  undertakes  to  prove  from  Mr.  Locke's 
principles,  that  we  may  be  certain,  "  that  the  first  eternal  thinking  Being, 
or  omnipotent  Spirit,  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain  systems  of  created 
sensible  matter,  put  together  as  he  sees  fit,  some  degi'ees  of  sense,  percep- 
tion, and  thought." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  the  following  answer  in  his  Third  Letter^ 
pp.  396,  397>&c.:-^ 

"  Your  first  argument  I  take  to  be  this,  that,  according  to  me,  the  know« 
ledge  we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  idea  of  matter  in  general  being  a 
solid  substance,  and  our  idea  of  body  a  solid  extended  figured  substance;  if  I 

*  lik  vi.        t  ^say  on  the  Human  Uaderstanding,  book  ir*  oliap.  x,  iMct.  6. 
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admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  confound  tbe  idea  of  matter  with 
the  idea  of  a  spirit:  to  which  I  answer,  No;  no  more  than  I  confound  the 
idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  horse,  when  I  say,  that  matter  in  general 
is  a  solid  extended  substance ;  and  that  a  horse  is  a  material  animal,  or 
an  extended  solid  substance  with  sense  and  spontaneous  motion. 

**  The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  solid  substance;  wherever  there  is 
such  a  substance,  there  is  matter,  and  the  essence  of  matter,  whatever  other 
qualities  not  contained  in  that  essence  it  shall  please  God  to  superadd  to 
it.  For  example:  God  creates  an  extended  solid  substance  without  the 
superadding  any  thing  else  to  it,  and  so  we  may  consider  it  at  rest:  to  some 
parts  of  it  he  superadds  motion^  but  it  has  still  the  essence  of  matter;  other 
parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  excellences  of  vegetation, 
life,  and  beauty,  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  rose  or  a  peach-tree,  &c.  above 
the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  but  it  is  still  but  matter;  to  other  parts 
he  adds  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  and  those  other  properties  that  are 
to  be  found  in  an  elephant.  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  power  of 
Grod  may  go,  and  that  the  properties  of  a  rose,  a  peach,  or  an  elephant, 
superadded  to  matter,  change  not  the  properties  of  matter;  but  matter  is 
in  these  things  matter  still.  But  if  one  venture  to  go  one  step  farther  and 
say,  'God  may  give  to  matter  thought,  reason,  and  volition,  as  well  as  sense 
and  spontaneous  motion,'  there  are  men  ready  presently  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  tells  us,  *  He  cannot  do  it,  because  it  des- 
troys the  essence,  or  changes  the  essential  properties  of  matter.'  To  make 
good  which  assertion,  they  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  '  thought  and 
reason  are  not  included  in  the  essence  of  matter.'  I  grant  it;  but  whatever 
excellency,  not  contained  in  its  essence,  be  superadded  to  matter,  it  does 
not  destroy  the  essence  of  matter,  if  it  leaves  it  an  extended  solid  sab- 
stance  ;  wherever  that  is,  there  is  the  essence  of  matter;  and  if  every  thingof 
greater  perfection,  superadded  to  such  a  substance,  destroys  the  essence  of 
matter,  what  will  become  of  the  essence  of  matter  in  a  plant,  or  an  animal, 
whose  properties  far  exceed  those  of  a  mere  extended  solid  substance? 

"  But  it  is  further  urged,  'that  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  think/ 
I  grant  it;  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  God  therefore  cannot  give  to 
matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  say,  Grod's  omnipotency  is  limited  to  a 
narrow  compass,  because  man's  understanding  is  so,  and  brings  down  God's 
infinite  power  to  the  size  of  our  capacities.  K  God  can  give  no  power  to  any 
parts  of  matter  but  what  men  can  account  for  from  the  essence  of  matter  in 
general;  if  all  such  qualities  and  properties  must  destroy  the  essence  or 
change  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  which  are  to  our  conceptions  above 
it,  and  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  that  essence;  it 
is  plain  that  the  essence  of  matter  is  destroyed,  and  its  essential  properties 
changed,  in  most  of  the  sensible  parts  of  this  our  system;  for  it  is  visible  that 
aU  the  planets  have  revolutions  about  certain  remote  centres,  which  I  would 
have  any  one  explain,  or  make  conceivable,  by  the  bare  essence  or  natural 
powers  depending  on  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  without  something 
added  to  that  essence,  which  we  cannot  conceive ;  for,  the  moving  of  matter  in 
a  crooked  line,  or  the  attraction  of  matter  by  matter,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in 
the  case,  either  of  which  it  is  above  our  reach  to  derive  from  the  essence  of 
matter  or  body  in  general,  though  one  of  these  two  must  unavoidably  be 
allowed  to  be  superadded  in  this  instance  to  the  essence  of  matter  in  general. 
The  omnipotent  Creator  advised  not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and 
his  ways  are  not  the  less  excellent  because  they  are  past  our  finding  out. 

"In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  not  doubted  to  be 
wholly  material;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  observe  excellences 
and  operations  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not  find  contained  in  the 
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essence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  pro- 
duced bj  it.  And  will  he  therefore  say,  that '  the  essence  of  matter  is  de- 
stroyed in  them,'  because  they  have  properties  and  operations  not  contained 
in  the  essential  properties  of  matter  as  matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  essence 
of  matter  in  general? 

"Let  us  advance  one  step  farther,  and  we  shall,  in  the  animal  world,  meet 
with  yet  greater  perfections  and  properties  no  ways  explicable  by  the  essence 
of  matter  in  general.  If  the  omnipotent  Creator  had  not  superadded  to  the 
earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  animals,  qualities  far  surpassing  those 
of  the  dull  dead  earth  out  of  which  they  were  made,  life,  sense,  and  sponta- 
neous motion,  nobler  qualities  than  were  before  in  it,  it  had  still  remained 
rude,  senseless  matter;  and  if  to  the  individuals  of  each  species  he  had  not 
superadded  a  power  of  propagation,  the  species  had  perished  with  those 
individuab;  but  by  these  essences  or  properties  of  each  species,  superadded 
to  the  matter  which  they  were  made  of,  the  essences  or  properties  of  matter 
in  general  were  not  destroyed  or  changed,  any  more  than  any  thing  that 
was  in  the  individuals  before  was  destroyed  or  changed  by  the  power  of 
generation,  superadded  to  them  by  the  first  benediction  of  the  Almighty. 

"In  all  such  cases,  the  superinducement  of  greater  perfections  and  nobler 
qualities  destroys  nothing  of  the  essence  or  perfections  that  were  there 
before,  unless  there  can  be  showed  a  manifest  repugnancy  between  them; 
but  all  the  proof  offered  for  that  is  only,  that  *we  cannot  conceive  how  mat- 
ter, without  such  superadded  perfections,  can  produce  such  effects;'  which 
is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  to  say,  ^Matter  in  general,  or  every  part  of  mat- 
tef)  as  matter,  has  them  not;'  but  is  no  reason  to  prove,  that  God,  if  he 
pleases,  cannot  superadd  them  to  some  parts  of  matter;  unless  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  a  contradiction,  that  God  should  give  to  some  parts  of  matter 
qualities  and  perfections  which  matter  in  general  has  not,  though  we  cannot 
conceive  how  matter  is  invested  with  them,  or  how  it  operates  by  virtue 
of  those  new  endowmeQts.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  we  cannot,  whilst 
we  limit  all  its  operations  to  those  qualities  it  had  before,  and  would  ex- 
plain them  by  the  known  properties  of  matter  in  general  without  any  such 
superinduced  perfections.  For  if  this  be  a  right  rule  of  reasoning,  to  deny 
a  thing  to  be,  because  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  it  comes  to 
be,  I  shall  desire  them  who  use  it  to  stick  to  this  rule,  and  see  what  work 
It  will  make  both  in  divinity,  as  weU  as  philosophy,  and  whether  they  can 
advance  any  thing  more  in  favour  of  scepticism. 

*'  For,  to  keep  within  the  present  subject  of  the  power  of  thinking  and 
self-motion,  bestowed  by  Omnipotent  Power  on  some  parts  of  matter:  the 
objection  to  this  is,  ^I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should  think.'  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  Ergo^  Grod  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  think.  Let  this 
stand  for  a  good  reason,  and  then  proceed  in  other  cases  by  the  same.  You 
<^nnot  conceive  how  matter  can  attract  matter  at  any  distance,  much  less 
^  the  distance  of  1,000,000  miles;  ergo^  God  cannot  give  it  such  a  power, 
xou  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should  feel,  or  move  itself,  or  affect  an 
^inmaterial  being,  or  be  moved  by  it;  ergo^  God  cannot  give  it  such 
Ppwers;  which  is  in  effect  to  deny  gravity  and  the  revolutions  of  the  planets 
about  the  sun,  to  make  brutes  mere  machines  without  sense  or  spontane- 
ous motion,  and  to  allow  man  neither  sense  nor  voluntary  motion. 

*'Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  farther.  You  cannot  conceive  how  an 
^stended  soHd  substance  should  think;  therefore,  God  cannot  make  it  think, 
yan  you  conceive  how  your  own  soul,  or  any  substance,  thinks?  You  find, 
^^  ^^  that  you  do  think,  and  so  do  I;  but  I  want  to  be  told  how  the  action 
of  thinking  is  performed.  This,  I  confess,  is  beyond  my  conception ;  and 
-  ^ould  be  gliMl  any  one  who  conceives  it  would  explain  it  to  me.   God,  I 
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find,  has  given  me  this  faculty ;  and  since  I  cannot  hut  be  convinced  of  bit 
power  in  this  instance,  which  though  I  every  moment  experiment  in  myself, 
yet  I  cannot  conceive  the  manner  of,  what  would  it  be  leas  than  an  inso* 
lent  absurdity,  to  deny  his  power  in  other  like  cases,  only  for  this  reason, 
Because  I  cannot  conceive  the  manner  how? 

''To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther:  God  has  created  a  substance;  let 
\t  be,  for  example,  a  solid  extended  substance.  Is  God  bound  to  give  it, 
besides  being,  a  power  of  action?  That,  I  think,  nobody  will  say.  He 
therefore  may  leave  it  in  a  state  of  inaotivify,  and  it  will  be  never  the  less  a 
substance ;  for  action  is  not  necessary  to  the  being  of  any  substance  that  Grod 
does  create.  God  has  likewise  created  and  made  to  exist,  de  novo,  an  imma- 
terial substance,  which  will  not  lose  its  being  of  a  substance,  though  God 
should  bestow  on  it  nothing  more  but  this  bare  being,  without  giving  it  anj 
activity  at  all.  Here  are  now  two  distinct  substances,  the  one  material,  the 
other  immaterial,  both  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity.  Now,  I  ask  what 
power  Grod  can  give  to  one  of  these  substances^  (supponng  them  to  retain 
the  same  distinct  natures  that  they  had  as  substances  in  their  state  of  inac- 
tivity,) which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other.  In  that  state,  it  is  plain  neither 
of  them  thinks;  for  thinking  being  an  action,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  God 
can  put  an  end  to  any  action  of  any  created  substance,  without  annihilating 
of  the  substance  whereof  it  is  an  action ;  and  if  it  be  so,  he  can  also  create 
or  give  existence  to  such  a  substance^  without  giving  that  substance  any 
action  at  ail.  By  the  same  reason  it  is  plain,  that  neither  of  them  can  move 
itself.  Now,  I  would  ask  why  Omnipotency  cannot  give  to  either  of  these 
substances,  which  are  equally  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity,  the  same 
power  that  it  can  give  to  the  other?  Let  it  be,  for  example,  that  of  spon- 
taneous or  self-motion,  which  is  a  power  that  it  is  supposed  Grod  ean  give 
to  an  unsolid  substance,  but  denied  that  he  can  give  to  a  solid  substance. 

<'  If  it  be  asked  why  they  limit  the  omnipotency  of  God,  in  reference  to  the 
one  rather  than  the  other  of  these  substances?  all  that  can  be  said  to  it  is, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  how  the  solid  substance  should  ever  be  able  to 
move  itself.  And  as  little,  say  I,  are  they  able  to  conceive  how  a  created 
unsolid  substance  should  move  itself.  '  But  there  may  be  something  in  an 
immaterial  substance  that  you  do  not  know.'  I  grant  it,  and  in  a  mat^al 
one  too.  For  example :  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,  and  in  the 
several  proportions  observable,  inevitably  shows  that  there  is  something  in 
matter  that  we  do  not  understand,  unless  we  can  conceive  self-motion  b 
matter,  or  an  inexplicable  and  inconceivable  attraction  in  matter,  at  immense 
and  almost  incomprehensible  distances.  It  must  therefore  be  confessed, 
that  there  is  something  in  solid  as  well  as  unsolid  substances  that  we  do  ikiC 
understand.  But  this  we  know,  that  they  may  each  of  them  have  their  dis- 
tinct beings,  without  any  activity  superadded  to  them,  unless  yon  will  den/ 
that  God  can  take  from  any  being  its  power  of  acting,  which  it  is  probable 
will  be  thought  too  presumptuous  for  any  one  to  do;  and  I  say,  it  is  as  hard 
to  conceive  self-motion  in  a  created  inmaaterial  as  in  a  material  beiBg,  con- 
sider it  how  you  will :  and  therefore  this  is  no  reason  to  deny  Ommpotency 
to  be  able  to  give  a  power  of  self-motion  to  a  material  substance,  if  he 
pleases,  as  well  as  to  an  immaterial,  since  neither  of  them  ean  have  it  from 
themselves,  nor  can  we  conceive  how  it  can  be  in  either  oi  them. 

^<  The  same  is  visible  in  the  other  op^^tion,  of  thinking;  both  ^ese  sob- 
stances  may  be  made  and  exist  without  thought;  neither  of  them  has  or  caa 
have  the  power  of  thinking  from  itself:  God  may  give  it  to  either  of  theOt 
accordingtothe  good  pleasure  of  his  omnipotency;  and  in  whichever  of  them 
it  is,  it  is  equally  beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive  how  either  of  those  sub- 
etonces  thinks.   But,  £or  that  reason  to  deny  that  God,  who  had  power  enough 
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to  give  them  both  a  being  oat  of  nothing,  can  bj  the  same  omnipotencj  give 
them  what  other  powers  and  perfections  he  pleases,  has  no  better  a  foun- 
dation than  to  denj  his  power  of  creation,  because  we  cannot  conceive  how 
it  is  performed;  and  there  at  last  this  way  of  reasoning  must  terminate. 

'^  That  Omnipotencj  cannot  make  a  substance  to  be  solid  and  not  solid  at 
the  same  time,  I  think,  with  due  reverence^wemajsaj;  but  that  a  solid  sub- 
stance majnot  have  qualities,  perfections,  and  powers  whichhave  nonatural 
or  visibljnecessary  connexion  with  soliditjand  extension,  is  too  muchfor  us, 
who  ^are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,'  to  be  positive  in.  If  God  can- 
not join  things  together  by  connexions  inconceivable  to  us,  we  most  deny  even 
the  consistency  and  being  of  matter  itself;  since  every  particle  of  it,  having 
some  bulk,  has  its  parts  connected  by  ways  inconceivable  to  U3«  So  that  all 
the  difficulties  that  are  raised^against  the  thinking  of  matter,  from  our  igno- 
rance or  narrow  conceptions,  stand  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  power  of  Godi 
if  he  pleases  to  ordain  it  so;  nor  proves  anything  against  his  having  actually 
endued  some  particles  of  matter,  so  disposed  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  faculty 
of  thinking,  till  it  can  be  shown  that  it  contains  a  contradiction  to  suppose  it* 

^  Though  to  me  sensation  be  comprehended  under  thinking  in  general, 
yet  in  the  forgoing  discourse  I  have  spoke  of  sense  in  brutes  as  distinct 
firom  thinking;  because  your  lordship,  as  I  remember,  speaks  of  sense  in 
brates.  But  here  I  take  liberty  to  observe,  that  if  your  lordship  allows 
brutes  to  have  sensation,  it  will  follow,  either  that  God  can  and  doth  give 
to  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  perception  and  thinking,  or  that  all 
animals  have  immaterial,  and  consequently,  according  to  your  lordship, 
immortal,  souls  as  well  as  men;  and  to  say  that  fleas  and  mites,  &q.  have 
immortal  souls  as  well  as  men,  will  possibly  be  looked  on  as  going  a  great 
way  to  serve  an  hypothesis. 

**  I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  plain,  that  they  who  are 
BO  forward  to  bestow  hard  censures  or  names  on  the  opinions  of  those  who 
differ  frcun  them,  may  consider  whether  sometimes  they  are  not  more  due 
to  their  own :  aad  that  they  may  be  persuaded  a  little  to  temper  that  heat» 
which,  supposing  the  truth  in  their  current  opinions,  gives  them,  as  they 
think,  a  right  to  lay  what  imputations  they  please  on  thcwe  who  would  fairly 
examine  ^e  grounds  they  stand  upon.  For,  talking  with  a  supposition  and 
insinnatioas  tiiat  truth  and  knowledge^  nay,  and  religion  too,  stands  and  falls 
with  their  systems,  is  at  best  but  an  imperious  way  of  begging  the  question, 
and  assuming  to  themselves,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God, 
a  title  to  infidlibility.  It  is  very  becoming  that  men's  seal  for  truth  should 
go  as  far  as  their  proofs,  but  not  go  for  i»*oofs  themselves.  He  that  attacks 
received  opinions  with  any  thing  but  fair  arguments,  may,  I  own,  be  justly 
suspected  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be  led  by  tiie  love  of  troth ;  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  him  too  who  so  de&nds  them.  An  error  is  not  the  better  for 
being  common,  nor  truth  the  worse  fi>r  having  lain  neglected :  and  if  it  were 
put  to  the  vote  any  where  in  the  world,  I  doubly  as  things  are  managed, 
whether  truth  would  have  the  majority,  at  least  whilst  the  authority  of  men, 
and  not  the  examination  of  things,  must  be  its  measure.  The  imputation  of 
sceptidsmand  those  broad  insinuations,  to  renderwhatlhave  writ  suspected^ 
so  frequent  as  if  that  were  the  great  business  of  all  this  pains  you  have  been 
at  about  me,  has  made  me  say  &us  much,  my  lord,  rather  as  my  sense  of  the 
way  to  establish  truth  m  itsfnll  force  and  beauty,  than  that  I  think  the  world 
will  need  to  have  any  thing  said  to  it  to  make  it  distinguish  betwe^ii  your 
lordship's  and  my  design  in  writing;  which  therefore  I  securely  leave  to 
the  ju(]^ment  of  the  reader,  and  return  to  the  argument  in  hand« 

^' Whatlhave  above  saidltake  to  be  afuU  answer  to  all  that  your  lordship 
would  in&r  from  my  idea  of  matter,  of  Ubertyi  and  of  identity^  and  from  the 
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power  of  abstracting.  Youask,*  <  How  can  mj  idea  of  liberty  agree  with 
the  idea  tbat  bodies  can  operate  only  by  motion  and  impulse?'  Answer. 
By  tbe  omnipotency  of  God,  who  can  make  all  things  agree  that  involve 
not  a  contradiction.  It  is  true,  I  say,f  that  'bodies  operate  by  impulse, 
and  nothing  else.'  And  so  I  thought  when  I  writ  it,  and  can  yet  conceive 
no  other  way  of  their  operation.  But  I  am  since  convinced  by  the  judi- 
cious Mr.  Newton's  incomparable  book,  that  it  is  too  bold  a  presumption  to 
limit  God's  power  in  this  point  by  my  narrow  conceptions.  The  gravitation 
of  matter  towards  matter  by  ways  unconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a  demon- 
stration that  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  put  into  bodies  powers  and  ways  of 
operation,  above  what  can  be  derived  from  our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be 
explained  by  what  we  know  of  matter,  but  also  an  unquestionable  and 
every-where  visible  instance  that  he  has  done  so.  And  therefore  in  the 
next  edition  of  my  book,  I  shall  take  care  to  have  that  passage  rectified. 

''As  to  self-consciousness,  your  lordship  asks,  |  *  What  is  there  like  self- 
consciousness  in  matter?'  Nothing  at  all  in  matter  as  matter.  But  that  God 
cannot  bestow  on  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinking,  and  with  it 
self-consciousness,  will  never  be  proved  by  asking,  §  '  How  is  it  possible  to 
apprehend  that  mere  body  should  perceive  that  it  doth  perceive?'  The 
weakness  of  our  apprehension  I  grant  in  the  case:  I  confess,  as  much  as 
you  please,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  solid,  no,  nor  how  an  unsoiid, 
created  substance  thinks;  but  this  weakness  of  our  apprehensions  reaches 
not  the  power  of  God,  whose  weakness  is  stronger  than  any  thing  in  men. 

''  Your  argument  firom  abstraction  we  have  in  this  question,  ||  'If  it  be  in 
the  power  of  matter  to  think,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  impossible  for  such 
organized  bodies  as  the  brutes  have,  to  enlarge  their  ideas  by  abstraction?' 
Answer.  This  seems  to  suppose,  that  I  place  thinking  within  the  natural 
power  of  matter.  If  that  be  your  meaning,  my  lord,  I  neither  say  nor  sup- 
pose that  all  matter  has  naturaUy  in  it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  but  the  direct 
contrary.  But  if  you  mean  that  certain  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  by  the 
Divine  Power  as  seems  fit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of  receiving  from 
his  omnipotency  the  faculty  of  thinking;  that  indeed  I  say,  and,  that  being 
granted,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  easy,  since,  if  Omnipotency  can  give 
bought  to  any  solid  substance,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  God  may  give  that 
faculty  in  an  higher  or  lower  degree  as  it  pleases  him,  who  knows  what  dis- 
position of  the  subject  is  suitedto  such  a  particular  way  or  d^ree  of  thinking. 

'^  Another  argument  to  prove  that  God  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of  matter 
with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is  taken  from  those  words  of  mine,f  where  I 
show  by  what  connexion  of  ideas  we  may  come  to  know  that  God  is  animma- 
terial  substance.  They  are  these :  '  The  idea  of  an  eternal,  actual,  knowing 
Being,  with  the  idea  of  immateriality,  by  the  intervention  of  the  idea  of  mat- 
ter, and  of  its  actual  division,  divisibility,  and  want  of  perception,' &c  Prom 
whence  your  lordship  thus  argues:  ••  'Here  the  want  of  perception  is  owned 
to  be  so  essential  to  matter,  that  God  isth^efore  concluded  to  be  inunaterisL 
Answer.  Perception  and  knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  Being,  where  it  has 
its  source, it  is  visible,  must  be  essentially  inseparable  from  it;  therefore  the 
actual  want  of  perception  in  so  great  part  of  the  particular  parcels  of  matter, 
is  a  demonstration  that  the  first  Being,  from  whom  perception  and  know- 
ledge is  inseparable,  is  not  matter.  How  far  this  makes  the  want  of  per- 
ception an  essential  property  of  matter,  I  will  not  dispute;  it  suffices  that 
it  shows  that  perception  is  not  an  essential  property  of  matter;  and  there- 
fore matter  cannot  be  that  eternal  original  being  to  which  perception  and 
knowledge  is  essentiaL  Matter,  I  say,  naturally  is  without  perception: 
*  JErgo,'  says  your  lordship,  *  want  of  perception  is  an  essential  property 

'  •Fimt  Answer,  page  73.  tE88^,bookii.chap.Tiii.8ect.ll.  •  t^^iret-Answer,?.?!. 
I  Ibid.         II  Ibid,  page  76.        %  First  Letter,  page  139.        ♦♦  First  Answer,  page  77. 
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of  matter,  and  Grod  does  not  change  the  essential  properties  of  things,  their 
nature  remaining.'  From  whence  70a  infer,  that  God  cannot  bestow  on 
any  parcel  of  matter  (the  nature  of  matter  remaining)  a  faculty  of  thinking. 
If  the  rules  of  logic  since  my  days  be  not  changed,  I  may  safely  deny  this 
consequence.  For  an  argument  that  runs  thus,  'God  does  not,  ergo  he  can* 
not/  I  was  taught,  when  I  came  first  to  the  university,  would  not  hold. 
For  I  never  said  God  did;  but  that  'I  see  no  contradiction  in  it,  that  he 
should,  if  he  pleased,  give  to  some  systems  of  senseless  matter  a  faculty  of 
thinking;'*  and  I  know  nobody,  before  Des  Cartes,  that  ever  pretended  to 
show  that  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it.  So  that,  at  worst,  my  not 
being  able  to  see  in  matter  any  such  incapacity  as  makes  it  impossible  for 
Omnipotency  to  bestow  on  it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  makes  me  opposite  only 
to  the  Cartesians.  For,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  church  never  pretended  to  demonstrate  that  matter  was  incapable 
to  receive  a  power  of  sensation,  perception,  and  thinking,  from  the  hand  of 
the  omnipotent  Creator.  Let  us  therefore,  if  you  please,  suppose  the  form  of 
your  argumentation  right,  and  that  your  lordship  means,  *  Gid  cannot : '  and 
then,  if  your  argument  be  good,  it  proves  that  God  could  not  give  to  Balaam's 
ass  a  power  to  speak  to  his  master  as  he  did ;  for  the  want  of  rational  dis- 
course being  natural  to  that  species,  it  is  but  for  your  lordship  to  call  it  an 
^essential  property,'  and  then  God  cannot  change  the  essential  properties  of 
things,  their  nature  remaining:  whereby  it  is  proved  that  God  cannot,  with 
ail  his  omnipotency,  give  to  an  ass  a  power  to  speak  as  Balaam's  did. 

"You  say,  f  my  lord,  you  *do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency ;  for  he 
may,  if  he  please,  change  a  body  into  an  immaterial  substance,'  i.  e.  take  away 
from  a  substance  the  solidity  which  it  had  before,  and  which  made  it  matter, 
and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of  thinking  which  it  had  not  before,  and  which 
makes  it  a  spirit,  the  same  substance  remaining.  For  if  the  same  substance 
remains  not,  body  is  not  changed  into  an  immaterial  substance,  but  the  solid 
substance  and  all  belonging  to  it  is  annihilated,  and  an  immaterial  substance 
created ;  which  is  not  a  change  of  one  thing  into  another,  but  the  destroying  of 
one,  and  making  another  de  novo.  In  this  change  therefore  of  a  body  or  mate- 
rial substance  into  an  immaterial,  let  us  observe  these  distinct  considerations: 

"First.  You  say,  *God  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  away  fiom  a  solid  sub- 
stance solidity,  which  is  that  which  makes  it  a  material  substance  or  body; 
and  may  make  it  an  immaterial  substance,'  i.  e.  a  substance  without  solidity. 
But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not  another;  the  bare  taking  away 
a  lower  or  less  noble  quality  does  not  give  it  an  higher  or  nobler ;  that  must 
be  the  gift  of  God.  For  the  bare  privation  of  one  and  a  meaner  quality 
cannot  be  the  position  of  an  higher  and  better ;  unless  any  one  will  say, 
that  cogitation,  or  the  power  of  thinking,  results  from  the  nature  of  sub- 
stance itself;  which  if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  is  substance  there  must 
be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of  thinking.  Here  then,  upon  your  lordship's  own 
principles,  is  an  immaterial  substance  without  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

"In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny  but  God  may  give  to  this  sub- 
stance, thus  deprived  of  solidity,  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  for  you  suppose  it 
made  capable  of  that  by  being  made  immaterial,  whereby  you  allow  that 
the  same  numerical  substance  may  be  sometimes  wholly  incogitative,  or 
without  a  power  of  thinking,  and  at  other  times  perfectly  cogitative,  or 
endued  with  a  power  of  thinking. 

"Farther:  you  will  not  deny  but  God  can  give  it  solidity,  and  make  it 
material  again.  For  I  conclude  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can  make  it 
again  what  it  was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  why  God, 
havinggiven  to  thissubstance  the  faculty  of  thinkingafter  solidity  was  taken 
from  it,  cannot  restore  to  it  solidity  again  without  taking  away  the  faculty  of 
♦  Book  lY.  chap.  iii.  sect,  6.  f  First  An/iwer,  page  78.      .     , 
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thinking  ?  When  j<m  have  resolved  this,  mj  lord^  jou  will  have  proved  it 
impossible  for  Grod's  omnipotence  to  give  to  a  solid  sabstance  a  faculty  of 
thinking ;  bat,  till  then,  not  having  proved  it  impossible,  and  yet  den jiog 
that  Grod  can  do  it,  is  to  deny  that  he  can  do  what  is  in  itself  possible; 
which,  as  I  humbly  concdve,  is  visibly  to  set  bounds  to  Grod's  omnipotencj, 
though  you  say  here,*  you  Mo  not  set  bounds  to  Gk>d's  omnipotency/ 

^'If  I  should  imitate  your  lordship's  way  of  writing,  I  should  not  omit 
to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  notice  that  this  was  his  way:  Deum 
verbis  ponerty  re  ioUeres  and  then  add,  that  'I  am  certun  you  do  not  tbiok 
he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality/  For  it  is  with  such 
candid  and  kind  insinuations  as  these,  that  you  bring  in  both  Hobbeflf  and 
Spinoza  f  into  your  discourse  here  about  God's  being  able,  if  he  please,  to 
give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing ;  neither  of  those  authors  having,  as  appears  by  any  passages  you  bring 
out  of  them,  said  any  thing  to  this  question,  nor  having,  as  it  seems,  any 
other  business  here,  but  by  their  names  skilfully  to  give  that  character  to 
my  book  with  which  you  would  recommend  it  to  the  world. 

''I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  measure  of  zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides  your 
ferdship's  pen  in  such  a  wav  of  writing  as  yours  has  all  along  been  with 
me :  only  I  cannot  but  consider  what  reputation  it  would  give  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fikthers  of  the  church,  if  they  should  think  truth  required  or 
religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  such  patterns.  But,  Grod  be  thanked,  tba« 
be  those  amongst  them  who  do  not  admire  such  ways  of  managing  the  cause 
of  truth  or  religion :  they  being  sensible,  that  if  every  one  who  believes  or 
can  pretend  he  has  truth  on  his  side  is  thereby  authorized,  without  proof, 
to  insinuate  whatever  may  serve  to  prejudice  men's  minds  against  the  other 
side,  there  will  be  great  ravage  made  on  charity  and  practice,  without  any 
gain  to  truth  or  knowledge ;  and  that  the  liberties  frequently  taken  by  dis- 
putants to  do  so,  may  have  been  the  cause  that  the  world  in  all  ages  has 
received  so  much  harm  and  so  little  advantage  from  controversiesin  religion. 

**  These  are  the  arguments  which  your  lordship  has  brought  tooonfote  one 
saying  in  my  book,  by  other  passages  in  it,  which  therefore,  being  all  bat 
argumenUtadkominemjiithej^d  prove  what  they  do  not,  are  of  no  other  nse 
than  to  gain  a  victory  over  me :  a  thing,  methinks,  so  much  beneath  your 
lordship,  that  it  does  not  deserveoneof  your  pages.  The  question  is,  whether 
Grod  can,  if  he  pleases,  bestow  on  any  parcel  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks 
fit,  a  faculty  of  perception  and  thinking.  You  say,§  you  4ook  upon  amistake 
herein  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  as  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and 
morality.'  If  this  be  so,  my  lord,  I  think  one  may  well  wonder  why  your 
lordship  has  brought  no  arguments  to  establish  the  truth  itself,  which  yon 
look  on  to  be  of  such  dangerous  consequence  to  be  mistaken  in ;  but  have 
spent  so  many  pages  only  in  a  personal  matter,  in  endeavouring  to  show  that 
I  had  inconsistencies  in  my  book,  which  if  any  such  thii^  had  been  showed, 
the  question  would  be  still  as  far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger  of  mis- 
taking about  it  as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  said.  If 
therefore  your  lordship's  care  of  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  moraHtyhave 
made  you  think  it  necessary  to  clear  this  question,  the  world  has  reason  to 
conclude  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  that  proportion  which  is  to  be  found 
in  my  book  concerning  the  possibility  that  some  parcels  of  matter  might  be 
so  ordered  by  Omnipotence  as  to  be  endued  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  if 
God sopleased;sinceyourlordship'sconcemfor the  promotingthe great  ends 

of  religion  and  morality  has  not  enabledyou  to  produce  one  argument  sgainM 
a  proposition  that  you  think  of  so  dangerous  consequence  to  theoL 

"And  here  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that,  though  in  your  title-page  yon 
promise  to  prove  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  (which  if 

♦  Krst  Answer,  page  7S*        t  Ibid,  page  «&•        t  Ibid,  page  79.        8  Ibid* 
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it  were,  k  could  hardly  be  proved  to  be  InconBiBtent  with  any  thing  else,) 
and  wiUi  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  yet  your  attempts  all  along 
have  been  to  prove  me  in  some  passages  of  my  book  inconsistent  with  my- 
self without  having  shown  any  proposition  in  my  book  inconsistent  with 
any  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 

'*I  think  your  lordship  has  indeed  made  use  of  one  argument  of  your  own; 
but  it  is  such  an  one  that  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  apt  much  to  promote 
religion,  especially  the  Christian  religion,  founded  on  revelation.  I  shall  set 
down  your  lordship's  words,  that  they  may  be  considered.  You  say,*  that 
you  are  <  of  opinion,  that  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  best 
secured  by  the  proofe  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties, and  which  yon  think  proves  it  immaterial*'  Your  lordship  '  does  not 
'  question  whether  God  can  give  immortality  to  a  material  substance ; '  but  you 
say,  ^it  takes  off  very  much  firom  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depend 
wholly  upon  Grod's  giving  that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  o^' 
Sbc.  So  likewise  you  say,  |  '  If  a  man  cannot  be  certain  but  that  matter 
may  think/  (as  I  affirm,)  *  then  what  becomes  of  the  soul's  immateriality' 
(and  consequently  immortality)  ^  from  its  operations? '  But  for  all  this,  say 
I,  his  assurance  of  faith  remains  on  its  own  basis.  Now  you  appeal  to  any 
man  of  sense,  ^  whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  principles 
which  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reason,  doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of 
these  fundamental  articles,  when  they  are  considered  purely  as  matters  of 
faith?  For,  before  there  was  a  natural  credibility  in  them  on  the  account 
of  reason;  but,  by  going  on  wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  lost, 
and,  instead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever.  And  if  the 
evidence  of  faith  falls  so  much  short  of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have 
less  effect  upon  men's  minds  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken  away, 
as  itmustbe  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reasonare  vanished.  Is  itatall 
probable,  that  he  who  finds  reason  deceive  him  in  such  ftmdamental  points, 
should  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  unmovable  on  the  account  of  revela- 
tion? For,  in  matters  of  revelation,  there  must  be  some  antecedent  prin- 
ciples supposed  before  we  can  believe  any  thing  on  the  account  of  it.' 

^'More  to  the  same  purpose  we  have  some  pages  farther,  where,  from  some 
of  my  words,  your  lordship  says,!  'you  cannot  but  observe,  that  we  have 
no  certainty,  upon  my  grounds,  that  self-consciousness  depends  upon  an  in- 
dividual immaterial  substance;  and,  consequently,  that  a  material  substance 
may,  according  to  my  principles,  have  self-consciousness  in  it;  at  least,  that 
I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary.'  Whereupon  your  lordship  bids  me  con- 
sider, *  whether  this  doth  not  a  little  affect  the  whde  article  of  the  resur- 
rection.' What  does  all  this  tend  to,  but  to  make  the  world  believe  that  I 
have  lessened  the  credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resur-« 
rection,  by  saying,  that  though  it  be  most  highly  probable  that  the  soul  is 
immaterial,  yet  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demonstrated;  because  it 
is  not  impossible  to  God's  omnipotency,  if  be  pleases,  to  bestow  upon  some 
parcels  of  matter,  disposed  as  he  sees  fit,  a  Acuity  of  thinking? 

**'  This  your  accusation  of  my  lessening  the  crecUbility  of  these  articles  of 
faith  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  article  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  abates 
of  its  credibility,  if  it  be  allowed  that  its  immateriality  (which  is  the  supposed 
proof  from  reason  and  philosophy  of  its  immortality)cannot  be  demonstrated 
from  natural  reason :  which  argument  of  your  lordship's  bottoms,  as  I  hum^* 
bly  conceive,  on  this,  that  divine  revelation  abates  of  itscredibilityin  all  those 
articles  it  proposes,  proportionably  as  human  reason  fails  to  support  the  testi- 
mony of  God.  And  all  that  your  lordship  in  those  passages  has  said,  when 
examined,  will,  I  suppose,  be  found  to  import  thus  much,  viz.  Does  God  pro- 

*  First  Answer,  pagQftM|654        f  Second  Aflswot^  p«gs  28.        ];  IbkL  page  85. 
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pose  any  thing  to  mankind  to  be  beliered?  It  is  very  fit  and  credible  to  be 
believed,  if  reason  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  true.  B  ut  if  human  reason  comes 
short  in  the  case,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  thereby  lessened; 
which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  veracity  of  God  is  not  a  firm  and  sure  foun- 
dation of  faith  to  rely  upon,  without  the  concurrent  testimony  of  reason; 
i.e.  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  Gk)d  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  own  word, 
unless  what  he  reveals  be  in  itself  credible,  andmight  be  believed  withouthim. 

'^If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  Christian  religion,  in  all  its 
articles,  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  writ- 
ings; for  I  imagine  any  thing  like  this  would  (and  I  should  think  deseryed 
to)  have  other  titles  than  bare  'scepticism'  bestowed  upon  it,  and  would 
have  raised  no  small  outcry  against  any  one  who  is  not  to  be  supposed  to 
be  in  the  right  in  all  that  he  says,  and  so  may  securely  say  what  he  pleases. 
Such  as  I,  the  profanum  fmlguSy  who  take  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  would 
examine,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hearken  and  believe,  though  what  be 
said  should  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

"  What  I  have  above  observed,  is  so  visibly  contained  in  your  lordship's 
argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it  in  your  Answer  to  my  First  Letter,  it 
seemed  so  strange  from  a  man  of  your  lordship's  character,  and  in  a  dispute 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  but  it  was  a  slip  of  your  pen :  but  when  I  found  it  in  your  Second 
Letter  *  made  use  of  again,  and  seriously  enlarged  as  an  argument  of  weight 
to  be  insisted  upon,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  principle  that  you  heartily 
embraced,  how  little  favourable  soever  it  was  to  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  particularly  those  which  you  undertook  to  defend. 

^'I  desire  my  reader  to  peruse  the  passages  as  they  stand  in  your  Letters 
themselves,  and  see  whether  what  you  say  in  them  does  not  amount  to  this, 
that  a  revelation  fi:om  God  is  more  or  less  credible,  according  as  it  has  a 
stronger  or  weaker  confirmation  from  human  reason.     For, 

"  1.  Your  lordship  says,  you  'do  not  question  whether  God  can  give 
immortality  to  a  material  substance;'  but  yon  say  4t  takes  off  very  much 
from  the  evidence  of  inmiortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  giving 
that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of.'t 

"To  which  I  reply,  any  one's  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  the  soul  to  be 
immaterial,  takes  off  not  very  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of  its 
immortality,  if  God  has  revealed  that  it  shall  be  immortal;  because  the  vera- 
city of  God  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  he  has  revealed,  and  the 
want  of  another  demonstration  of  a  proposition  that  is  demonstratively  true 
takes  not  off  from  the  evidence  of  it.  For  where  there  is  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion, there  is  as  much  evidence  as  any  truth  can  have  that  is  not  self-evident 
God  has  revealed  that  the  souls  of  men  shall  live  for  ever.  <But,'  says  jour 
lordship,  'from  this  evidence  it  takes  off  very  much,  if  it  depends  wholly 
upon  God's  giving  that  which,  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of;'  i-e* 
the  revelation  and  testimony  of  God  loses  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  cannot  be  demonstratively 
made  out  by  natural  reason,  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  and  consequently 
in  its  own  nature  immortal.  For  that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be  meant 
by  these  words,  'which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,'  to  make  them 
to  the  purpose.  For  the  whole  of  your  lordship's  discourse  here  is  to  prove 
that  the  soul  cannot  be  material,  because  then  the  evidence  of  its  being 
immortal  would  be  very  much  lessened.  Which  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  as 
credible  upon  divine  revelation,  that  a  material  substance  should  be  im- 
mortal, as  an  immaterial;  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  God  is  not  equally  to 
be  believed,  when  he  declares  that  a  material  substance  shall  be  immortal, 

*  Second  Answer,  pages  28, 29.  f  ^E'hrst  Answer,  page  55. 
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AS  when  he  declares  that  an  immaterial  shall  be  so,  because  the  immor- 
tality of  a  material  substance  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  natural  reason. 
"Let  ustrj  this  rule  of  jour  lordship's  a  little  farther.  God  hath  re- 
vealed that  the  bodies  men  shall  have  after  the  resurrection,  as  well  as  their 
souls,  shall  live  to  eternity.  Does  your  lordship  believe  the  eternal  life  of 
the  one  of  these  more  than  of  the  other,  becaase  you  think  you  can  prove  it 
of  one  of  them  by  natural  reason,  and  of  the  other  not  ?  Or  can  any  one  who 
admits  of  divine  revelation  in  the  case,  doubt  of  one  of  them  more  than  the 
other?  or  think  this  proposition  less  credible,  ^The  bodies  of  men,  after  the 
resurrection,  shall  live  for  ever,'  than  this,  that  Uhe  souls  of  men  shall,  after 
Ihe  resurrection,  live  for  ever  ? '  For  that  he  must  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of 
them  is  less  credible  than  the  other.  If  this  be  so,  reason  is  to  be  consulted 
how  &r  Grod  is  to  be  believed,  and  the  credit  of  divine  testimony  must  receive 
its  force  from  the  evidence  of  reason;  which  is  evidently  to  take  away  the 
credibility  of  divine  revelation  in  all  supeiiiatural  truths,  wherein  the  evi- 
dence of  reason  fails.  And  how  much  such  a  principle  as  this  tends  to  the 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, I  shall  leave  it  to  your  lordship  to  consider. 

^'I  am  not  so  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinoza,  as  to  be  able  to  say  what 
were  their  opinions  in  this  matter.  But  possibly  there  be  those  who  will 
think  your  lordship's  authority  of  more  use  to  them  in  the  case,  than  those 
justly  decried  names;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  lordship  a  patron  of  the 
oracles  of  reason,  so  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  oracles  of  divine  revelation. 
This  at  least,  I  think,  may  be  subjoined  to  the  words  at  the  bottom  of  the 
next  page,*  that  *  those  who  have  gone  about  to  lessen  the  credibility  of  the 
articles  pf  faith,  which  evidently  they  do  who  say,  they  are  less  credible  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  made  out  demonstratively  by  natural  reason,  have  not 
been  thought  to  secure  several  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  especiaUy 
those  of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  and  resurrection  of  the  body ;'  which  are  those 
upon  the  account  of  which  I  am  brought  by  your  lordship  into  this  dispute. 

^*I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  your  lordship's  endeavours,  in  the 
following  words,  to  prove  that  if  the  soul  be  not  an  immaterial  substance, 
it  can  be  nothing  but  life ;  your  very  first  words  visibly  confuting  all  that 
you  allege  to  that  purpose.  They  are,  'K  the  soul  be  a  material  substance, 
It  is  really  nothing  but  life  ;'t  which  is  to  say,  that  if  the  soul  be  really  a 
substance,  it  is  not  really  a  substance,  but  *  really  nothing'  else  but  an 
affection  of  a  substance ;  for  the  life,  whether  of  a  material  or  immaterial 
substance,  is  not  the  substance  itself,  but  an  affection  of  it. 

^*  2.  You  say,|  'Although  we  think  the  separate  state  of  the  soul  after 
death  is  sufficiently  revealed  in  the  scripture,  yet  it  creates  a  great  difficulty 
iQ  understanding  it,  if  the  soul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a  material  substance, 
which  must  be  dissolved  when  life  is  ended.  For,  if  the  soul  be  a  material 
substance,  it  must  be  made  up  as  others  are  of  the  cohesion  of  solid  and 
separate  parts,  how  minute  and  invisible  soever  they  be.  And  what  is  it 
which  should  keep  them  together  when  life  is  gone?  So  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  soul  should  be  capable  of  immortality, 
unless  it  be  an  immaterial  substance;  and  then  we  know,  the  solution  and 
texture  of  bodies  cannot  reach  the  soul,  being  of  a  different  nature.' 

"Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  asit  will  togivean  account  what  it  is  that  should 
^^p  the  parts  of  a  material  soul  together,  after  it  is  separated  from  the  body; 
7^t  it  will  be  always  as  easy  to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  to  'give  an  account 
what  it  is  which  shall  keep  together'  a  material  and  immaterial  substance. 
And  yet  the  difficulty  that  there  is  to  *give  an  account  of  that,'  I  hope,  does 
^^%  with  your  lordship,  'weaken  the  credibility'  of  the  inseparable  union  of 
*Vint  Answer,  page  65.  flbid.  page  59.  |Ibid.  page  57. 
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boqI  ftad  body  to  eteornity:  and  I  persuade  myself  that  Hhe  men  of  senfie,' 
to  whom  your  lordship  appeals  in  the  caae,  do  not  find  their  bdief  of  this 
'fundamental  point'  much  *  weakened'  by  that  difficulty.  I  thought  here- 
tofore (and,  by  your  lordship's  permission,  would  think  so  still)  that  Ihe 
union  of  parts  of  matter  one  with  another  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  God 
as  the  union  of  a  material  and  immaterial  substance ;  and  that  it  does  not 
*take  off  very  much,'  or  at  all,  'from  the  evidence  of  immortality/  which 
depends  on  that  union,  that  'it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  what  it 
is  that  should  keep  them  together:'  though  its  'depending  wholly  upon  the 
sift  and  good  {Measure  of  God,'  where  t^  manner  'creates  great  difficulty 
in  the  understanding,'  and  our  reason  cannot  discover  in  the  nature  of  things 
how  it  is,  be  that  which,  your  lordship  so  positively  says,  'lessens  the  credi- 
bility of  the  fundamentol  articles  of  the  resurrecdon  and  immortality.' 

"But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  and  to  show  of  how  small 
force  it  is  even  with  yourself,  give  me  leave  to  presume,  that  your  lordship 
as  firmly  believes  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the  resurrection,  as  any 
other  article  of  fidth :  if  so,  then  it  being  'no  easy  matter  to  give  an  ac' 
count  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  together'  the  parts  of  a  material  sool,  to 
one  that  brieves  it  is  material,  can  no  more  'weaken  the  credibility'  of  its 
immortality,  than  the  like  difficulty  'weakens  the  credibility'  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  body.  For,  when  your  lordship  shall  find  it  'an  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account'  what  it  is,  besides  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
'  which  shflJl  keep  together'  the  parts  of  our  material  bodies  to  eternity,  or 
even  soul  and  body;  I  doubt  not  but  any  one  who  shall  tiiink  the  soul 
material,  will  also  find  it  as  'easy  to  give  an  account'  what  it  is  that  shall 
keep  those  parts  of  matter  also  together  to  eternity. 

"Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controversy  is  apt  to  make  men  so  far 
forget  as  to  take  up  those  principles  themselves  (when  they  wiU  serve  thdr 
turn)  which  they  have  highly  condenmed  in  otherS)  I  should  wonder  to  find 
your  lordship  to  argue^  that  because  it  is  a  difficulty  to  <  understand  what 
should  keep  together  the  minute  parts  of  a  material  soul  wrhen  life  is  gone ; 
and  because  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  soul  should 
be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an  immaterial  substance ;'  there- 
fore it  IS  not  so  credible  as  if  it  'were  easy  to  give  an  account'  by  natural 
reason,  howitcouldbe.  For  to  this  it  is  that  all  thisyourdiscourse  tends^asis 
evident  by  what  is  already  set  down  out  of  page  55 ;  and  will  be  mofe  fully 
made  out  by  what  your  lordship  says  in  other  places,  though  there  needs  no 
such  proofs,  since  it  would  all  be  nothing  against  me  in  any  other  sense* 

"I  thought  your  lordship  had  in  other  places  asserted  and  insisted  on  this 
truth,  that  no  part  of  divine  revelation  was  the  less  to  be  believed,  because 
the  thing  itself  'created  great  difficulty  in  the  understanding,'  and  the  man- 
ner of  it  was  hard  to  be  explained,  'and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  give  an 
account'  how  it  was.  This,  as  I  take  it,  your  lordship  condemned  in  others 
as  a  very  unreasonable  principle,  and  such  as  would  subvert  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  religion  that  were  mere  matters  of  fidth,  as  I  think  it  will : 
and  is  it  possible,  that  you  should  make  use  of  it  here  yourself^  against  the 
article  of  'life  and  inmiortality,'  that  Christ  hath  brought  to  light  through 
the  gospel,  and  neither  was  nor  could  be  made  out  by  natural  reason  with- 
out revelation?  But  you  will  say,  you  speak  cmly  of  the  soul;  and  your 
words  are,  that  'it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  soul 
should  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an  immaterial  substance. 
I  grant  it ;  but  crave  leave  to  say,  that  there  is  not  any  one  of  those  diffi- 
culties that  are  or  can  be  raised  about  the  manner  how  a  material  soul  ean 
be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well  reach  the  immortality  of  the  body. 

"But  if  it  were  not  so,  I  am  sure  this  principle  of  your  kidship's  would 
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reach  other  articles  of  faith,  wherein  our  natural  reason  finds  it  not  so  easy 
to  give  an  account  how  those  mysteries  are:  and  which  therefore, according 
to  jour  principles,  must  be  less  credible  than  other  articles  that  'create  less 
difficulty  to  the  understanding/  For  your  lordship  says,  that  'you  appeal  to 
any  man  of  sense,'*  whether  to  a  man  who  thought  by  his  principles  he 
coald  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  'finding  the  uncertainty 
of  those  principles  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reason,'  i.  e.  the  finding  he 
could  not  certainly  prove  it  by  natural  reason, '  doth  not  weaken  the  credibi- 
lity of  that  fundamental  article,  when  it  is  considered  purely  as  a  matter  of 
&ith?'  Which,  in  effect,  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this,  that  a  propo- 
sition divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  is  less 
credible  than  one  that  can:  which  seems  to  me  to  come  Very  little  short  of 
this,  with  due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  that  Grod  is  less  to  be  believed  when 
he  affirms  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  than  when 
he  proposes  what  can  be  proved  by  it.  The  direct  contrary  to  which  is  my 
opinion,  though  you  endeavour  to  make  it  good,  by  these  following  words, 
^If  the  evidence  of  faith  falls  so  much  short  of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs 
have  less  effect  upon  men's  minds  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken 
away;  as  it  must  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reason  are  vanished. 
Is  it  at  all  probable  that  he  who  finds  his  reason  deceive  him  in  such  funda- 
mental points,  should  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  unmovable  on  the  account 
of  revelation  ? '  f  Than  which  I  think  there  are  hardly  plainer  words  to  be 
found  out  to  declare  that  the  credibility  of  Grod's  testimony  depends  on  the 
natural  evidence  or  probability  of  the  things  we  receive  from  revelation,  and 
rises  and  falls  with  it;  and  that  the  truths  of  God,  or  the  articles  of  mere 
&ith,  lose  so  much  of  their  'credibility,'  as  they  want  proof  from  reason: 
which  if  true,  revelation  may  come  to  have  no  'credibility'  at  all.  For  if, 
in  this  present  case,  the  credibility  of  this  proposition,  '  The  souls  of  men 
shall  live  for  ever,'  revealed  in  scripture,  be  lessened  by  confessing  it  cannot 
be  demonstratively  proved  from  reason,  though  it  be  asserted  to  be  most 
l^ghly  probable;  must  not,  by  the  same  rule,  its  credibility  dwindle  away 
to  nothing,  if  natural  reason  should  not  be  able  to  make  it  out  to  be  so  much 
as  probable,  or  should  place  the  probability  from  natural  principles  on  the 
other  side?  For,  if  mere  want  of  demonstration  '  lessens  the  credibility^  of 
^y  proposition  divinely  revealed,  must  not  want  of  probability  or  contrary 
probability  from  natural  reason  quite  take  away  its  credibility?  Here  at 
Isst  it  must  end,  if  in  any  one  case  the  veracity  of  Grod,  and  the  credibility 
of  the  truths  we  receive  from  him  by  revelation,  be  subjected  to  the  verdicts 
of  human  reason,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  any  accession  or  diminution  from 
other  proofe,  or  want  of  other  proofs,  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

"  Kthis  be  your  lordship's  way  to  promote  religion  or  defend  its  articles, 
I  know  not  what  argument  the  greatest  enemiesof  it  could  use  moreeffectuiA 
for  the  subversion  of  those  you  have  undertaken  to  defend;  this  being  to 
resolve  all  revelation  perfectly  and  purely  into  natural  reason,  to  bound  its 
credibility  by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for  £aith  in  other  things  than  what 
<i^  be  accounted  for  by  natural  reason  without  revelation. 

"Your  lordship  insists  much  upon  it,  |  as  if  I  had  contradicted  what  I  had 
said  in  my  Essay,  §  by  sa3dng,  that '  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demon- 
stratively proved  that  it  is  an  immaterial  substance  in  us  that  thinks,  however 
probable  it  be.'  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  that  chapter  of  mine, 
^d  consider  it,  will  find  that  my  business  there  was  to  show  that  it  was  no 
^der  to  conceive  an  immaterial  than  a  material  substance;  and  that  from 
the  ideas  of  thought,  and  a  power  of  moving  of  matter,  which  we  experienced 

*  Second  Answer,  page  28,  f  Ihid.  page  29.  J  First  Answer,  pages  48—54. 
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in  ourselves,  (ideas originally  not  belongingto matter  asmatter,)there  w&sno 
moredifficultjtoconclude  there  was  an  immaterial  substance  in  us,  than  that 
we  had  material  parts.  These  ideas  of  thinking,  and  powerofmovingof  mat- 
ter, I  in  another  place  showed  did  demonstratively  lead  us  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  thinking  being,  in  whom  we 
have  the  idea  of  spirit  in  the  strictest  sense;  in  which  sense  I  also  applied  it 
to  the  soul,  in  that  twenty-third  chapter  of  my  Essay;  the  easily-conceivable 
possibility,  nay,  great  probability,  that  the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  imma- 
terial, giving  me  sufficient  ground  for  it.  In  which  sense  I  shall  think  I  may 
safely  attribute  it  to  the  thinking  substance  in  us,  till  your  lordship  shall 
have  better  proved  from  my  words  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  imma- 
terial. For  I  only  say,  that  it  is  possible,  i.  e.  involves  no  contradiction, 
that  Grod,  the  omnipotent  immaterial  Spirit,  should,  if  he  pleases,  give  to 
some  parcels  of  matter,  disposed  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  power  of  thinking  and 
moving:  which  pai*cels  of  matter  so  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking  and 
motion  might  properly  be  called  'spirits,'  in  contradistinction  tounthinkiog 
matter.    In  all  which,  I  presume,  there  is  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

^^  I  justified  my  use  of  the  word  'spirit'  in  that  sense  from  the  authorities 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  word  spirkus,  from  whence  *  spirit^ 
is  derived,  to  the  soul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  materiality 
out  of  it.     To  which  your  lordship  replies,  that  *  Cicero,  in  his  Tusculan 
Questions,  supposes  the  soul  not  to  be  a  finer  sort  of  body,  but  of  a  difierent 
nature  from  the  body;  that  he  calls  the  body  the  prison  of  the  soul;  and 
says,  that  a  wise  man's  business  is  to  draw  off  his  soul  from  his  body.'  *  And 
then  your  lordship  concludes,  as  is  usual,  with  a  question,  ^  Is  it  possible 
now  to  think  so  great  a  man  looked  on  the  soul  but  as  a  modification  of 
the  body,  which  must  be  at  an  end  with  life?'     Answer.  No;  it  is  ina pos- 
sible that  a  man  of  so  good  sense  as  Tully,  when  he  uses  the  word  corpus 
or  'body'  for  the  gross  and  visible  parts  of  a  man,  which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  mortal,  should  look  on  the  soul  to  be  a  modification  of  that  body, 
in  a  discourse  wherein  he  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  another  that  it 
was  immortal.     It  is  to  be  acknowledged  Uiat  truly  great  men,  such  as 
he  was,  are  not  wont  so  manifestly  to  contradict  themselves.  He  had  there- 
fore no  thought  concemint]^  the  modification  of  the  body  of  man  in  the 
case:  he  was  not  such  a  trifier  as  to  examine  whether  the  modification  of 
the  body  of  a  man  was  immortal,  when  that  body  itself  was  mortal:  and 
therefore  that  which  he  reports  as  Dicsearchus's  opinion,  he  dismisses  in  the 
beginning  without  any  more  ado.  (Cap.  xi.)     But  Cicero's  was  a  direct, 
plain,  and  sensible  inquiry,  viz.  what  the  soul  was?  to  see  whether  from 
thence  he  could  discover  its  immortality.     But  in  all  that  discourse  in  his 
first  book  of  Tusculan  Questions,  where  he  lays  out  so  much  of  his  reading 
and  reason,  there  is  not  one  syllable  showing  the  least  thought  that  the  soul 
was  an  immaterial  substance,  but  many  things  directly  to  the  contrary. 

''  Indeed,  1.  He  shuts  out  the  body  taken,  in  the  sense  he  uses  eorptiit 
all  along, f  for  the  sensible  organical  parts  of  a  man;  and  is  positive  that 
is  not  the  soul:  and  ^body'  in  this  sense,  taken  for  the  human  body,  he 
calls  'the  prison  of  the  soul;'  and  says  a  wise  man,  instancing  in  Socrates 
and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  But  he  nowhere 
says  any  such  thing  of  matter:  he  calls  not  matter  in  general  the  prison  of 
the  soul,  nor  talks  a  word  of  being  separate  from  it. 

"  2.  He  concludes  that  the  soul  is  not,  like  other  things  here  below, 
made  up  of  a  composition  of  the  elements.  (Cap.  xx^ii.) 

''  3.  He  excludes  the  two  gross  elements,  earth  and  water,  from  being 
the  soul.  (Cap.  xxvi.) 

♦  First  Answer,  pages  58—60.  f  Cap.  xix.  xxiL  xzx.  laaL  Ike 
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''So  far  he  is  clear  and  positive:  but  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain;  be- 
yond this  he  could  not  get.  For  in  some  places  he  speaks  doubtfully, 
whether  the  soul  be  not  air  or  fire.  Antma  sit  animus  ignisve  nescio. 
(Cap.  xxY.)  And  therefore  he  agrees  with  Panaetius,  that,  if  it  be  at  all 
elementary,  it  is,  as  he  cidls  it,  tn/lammata  antma,  'inflamed  air;'  and  for 
this  he  gives  several  reasons.  (Cap.  xviii.  xix.)  And  though  he  thinks  it 
to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature  of  its  own,  yet  he  is  so  far  from  thinking  it  im- 
material, that  he  says,  (cap.  xix.)  that  'the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  aerial  or 
igneous  nature,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  any  thing  he  had  said.' 

''That  which  he  seems  most  to  incline  to,  is,  that  the  soul  was  not  at  all 
elementary,  but  was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  heavens ;  which  Aristotle, 
to  distinguish  from  the  four  elements  and  the  changeable  bodies  here  below, 
which  he  supposed  made  up  of  them,  called  quinta  essentia.  That  this  was 
Tally's  opinion  is  plain  from  these  words.  Ergo,  animus  qui,  ut  ego  dicoy 
dimnus  est,  utJEuripides  audet  dicereDeus;  et  quidem  siDeus  aut  anima  aut 
ignis  est,  idem  est  animus  hominis.  Nam  ut  ilia  natura  ccelestis  et  terrd  vacat 
et  humore,  sic  utriusque  harum  rerum  humanus  animus  estexpers.  Sin  autem 
est  quinta  qucedam  natura  obAristotele  inducta,  primum  hcBC  et  deorum  est  et 
animorum.  JEfancnossententiamsecuti,  his  ipsis  verbis  in  ConsolationehmceX' 
pressimus.  (Cap.  xxvi.)  And  then  he  goes  on,  (cap.  xxvii.)  to  repeat  those 
his  own  words,  which  your  lordship  has  quoted  out  of  him,  wherein  he  had 
affirmed,  in  his  treatise  De  Consolatione,  the  soul  not  to  have  its  original 
from  the  earth,  or  to  be  mixed  or  made  of  any  thing  earthly;  but  had  said, 
Smgularis  est  igitur  qtuedam  natura  et  vis  animi  sefuncta  ab  his  usitatis 
noiisque  naturis:  whereby,  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Aristotle's 
quinta  essentia;  which  being  unmixed,  being  that  of  which  the  gods  and 
souls  consisted,  he  calls  it  divinum  ccdeste,  and  concludes  it  eternal,  it  being, 
as  he  speaks,  sejuncta  ab  amni  mortaU  concretione.  From  which  it  is  clear, 
that,  in  all  his  inquiry  about  the  substance  of  the  soul,  his  thoughts  went 
not  beyond  the  four  elements,  or  Aristotle's  quinta  essentia,  to  look  for  it. 
In  all  which  there  is  nothing  of  immateriality,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

"He  was  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wise  men  have  always  been) 
that  the  soul  was  immortal;  but  for  that,  it  is  plain  he  never  thought  of 
its  immateriality,  but  as  the  eastern  people  do,  who  believe  the  soul  to  be 
immortal,  but  have  nevertheless  no  thought,  no  conception  of  its  immate- 
nality.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  very  considerable  and  judicious  author 
Bays  in  the  case.  'No  opinion,'  says  he,  'has  been  so  universally  received 
as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but  its  immateriality  is  a  truth,  the 
knowledge  whereof  has  not  spread  so  far.  And  indeed  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea  of  a  pure  spirit.  This  the 
missionaries,  who  have  been  longest  among  them,  are  positive  in.  All  the 
I^agans  of  the  east  do  truly  believe,  that  there  remains  something  of  a  man 
after  his  death,  which  subsists  independently  and  separately  from  his  body. 
But  they  give  extension  and  figure  to  that  which  remains,  and  attribute  to 
It  all  the  same  members,  all  the  same  substances,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
which  our  bodies  are  composed  of.  They  only  suppose  that  the  souls  are 
of  a  matter  subtile  enough  to  escape  being  seen  or  handled.  Such  were 
the  shades  and  the  manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  And  it  is  by 
these  figures  of  the  souls,  answerable  to  those  of  the  bodies,  that  Virgil  sup- 
posed ^neas  knew  Palinurus,  Dido,  and  Anchises,  in  the  other  world.'* 

^'This  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into  those  parts  for  his 

pleasure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  strange  stories,  collected  by 

chance,  when  he  returned:  but  one  chosen  on  purpose  (and  he  seems  well 

chosen  for  the  purpose)  to  inquire  into  the  singularities  of  Siam.     And 

*  LouBBBB  £>u  Eojfoum^  de  Siam,  torn,  i.  cap.  six.  s^t.  4. 
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he  has  so  weO  acquitted  himself  of  the  oomnussioiiy  which  his  Epistle 
I>edieatofy  tells  us  he  had,  to  inform  himself  ezactlj  of  what  was  most  re- 
markahle  there,  that  had  we  bat  an  account  of  other  countries  of  the  east 
as  he  has  given  us  of  this  kingdom  which  he  was  an  envoy  to,  we  should  be 
much  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the  manners,  notions,  and  reli- 
gions, of  that  part  of  the  world,  inhabited  hy  civilized  nations,  who  want 
neither  good  sense  nor  acuteness  of  reason,  though  not  cast  into  the  mould 
of  the  logic  and  philosophy  of  our  Schools. 

*'  But,  to  return  to  Cicero:  It  is  plain,  that,  in  his  inquiries  about  the  soul, 
his  thoughts  went  not  at  all  beyond  matter.  This  the  expresMons  that  drop 
from  him  in  several  places  of  this  book  evidently  show.  For  example:  'That 
the  souls  of  excellent  men  and  women  ascended  into  heaven ;  of  others,  that 
they  remained  here  on  earth.'  (Cap.  xii.)  'That  the  soul  is  hot  and  wanns 
the  body:  that  at  its  leaving  the  body  it  penetrates  and  divides  and  breaks 
through  our  thick,  cloudy,  moist  air:  that  it  stops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and 
ascends  no  farther,  the  equality  of  warmth  and  weight  making  that  its  pro- 
per place,  where  it  is  nourished  and  sustained  with  the  same  things  where- 
with the  stars  are  nourished  and  sustained:  and  that  by  the  ccmvemenoe of 
its  neighbourhood  it  shall  there  have  a  clearer  view  and  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  heayenly  bodies.'  (Cap.  xix.)  'That  the  soul  also  &om  this  height 
shall  have  a  pleasant  and  fairer  prospect  of  the  globe  of  l^e  earth,  the  dis- 
position of  whose  parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view.'  (Cap.  xx.) 
'That  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  confirmation,  size,  and  place,  the  soul 
has  in  the  body;  that  it  is  too  subtile  to  be  seen :  that  it  is  in  the  human 
body  as  in  a  house  or  a  vessel,  or  a  receptacle/  (Cap.  xxii.)  All  wMeh 
are  expressions  that  sufiicienily  evidence,  that  he  who  mod  them  had  not 
in  his  mind  separated  materiality  firom  the  idea  of  the  souL 

"It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this  which  we  find  in 
d^.  xix.  is  said  up<m  the  principles  of  those  who  would  have  the  soul  to  be 
anima  mflammatc^  'inflamed  air.'  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  in  this  nineteenth  and  the  two  following  chapters^  he  does  not  only  not 
deny,  but  even  admits,  that  so  material  a  thing  as  inflamed  air  may  think. 

"  The  truth  of  the  case,  in  shorty  is  this:  Cicero  was  willing  to  believe  the 
soul  immortal;  but  when  he  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself  some- 
thing to  establish  this  his  belief  into  a  certainty  ci  it,  he  found  faimsdf  at 
a  loss.  He  confessed  he  knew  not  what  the  soul  was  \  but  the  not  knowing 
what  it  was,  he  argues,  (cap.  ii.)  was  no  reason  to  conclude  it  was  not 
And  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  the  repetitioa  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  sixlh 
book  De  Repub,  concerning  the  souL  The  argument  which,  boirowed 
from  Plato,  he  there  makes  use  o^  if  it  have  any  force  in  it,  not  only  proves 
the  soul  to  be  inunortal,  but  more  than,  I  think,  your  lordship  will  allow 
to  be  true:  for  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal,  and  without  beginning  as  withoat 
end,  Neque  nata  eerte  esty  et  ettema  est^  says  he. 

'^Indeed,  frcnn  the  faculties  of  the  soul  be  concludes  right»  'that  it  is  of 
divine  original:'  but  as  to  the  substance  of  the  soul,  he*  at  the  endof  Uus 
discourse  concerning  its  faculties,  (cap.  xxv.)  as  well  as  at  the  b^inning  of  iti 
(capb  xxii.)  is  not  ashamed  to  ovm  his  ignorance  of  what  itis:  Anima  sH  anh 
muSf  tgntsvej  nescio;  necmepudet^  ut  uiae^ftUmneseire  qttod neteiam,  IM 
91  tdla  alia  de  re  obscurd  offirmare  postum,  sive  anima  tive  igni^tii  ammutt 
eumjurarem  esse  divimtm,  (Cap.  xxv.)  So  that  all  the  certainty  he  coold 
attain  toabout  the  soul,  was,thathe  was  confident  there  was  aomething  divine 
in  it,  i,  e.  there  were  faculties  in  the  soul  that  could  not  result  from  the  natore 
of  matter^  but  must  have  their  original  from  a  divine  power;  but  yet  those 
qualities,  asdivineasthey  were,he  acknowledged  might  be  placed  in  breather 
fire,whichIthinkyour  lordship  willnotdenyto  be  matmalsubftances.  So  that 
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all  those  divine  qualities,  which  he  so  mach  and  justly  extols  in  the  soul, 
led  him  not,  as  appears,  so  much  as  to  any  the  least  thought  of  immaterial- 
ity. This  is  demonstration,  that  he  huilt  them  not  upon  an  exclusion  of 
materiality  out  of  the  soul ;  for  he  avowedly  professes  he  does  not  know  but 
breath  or  fire  might  be  this  thinking  thing  in  us:  and  in  all  his  considera- 
tions about  the  substance  of  the  soul  itself  he  stuck  in  air  or  fire,  or 
Aristotle's  quinta  essentia;  for  beyond  those  it  is  evident  he  went  not. 

^'But  with  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whose  authority  he  defers  so  much, 
with  all  the  arguments  his  vast  reading  and  great  parts  could  furnish  him 
with  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was  so  little  satisfied,  so  far  from 
being  certain,  so  far  fix>m  any  thought  that  he  had  or  could  prove  it,  that  he 
over  and  over  again  professes  his  ignorance  and  doubt  of  it.  In  thebeginning 
he  enumerates  the  several  oiunions  of  the  philosophers,  which  he  had  well 
studied,  about  it :  and  then  full  of  uncertainty  says,  If  arum  sententiarum  gum 
vera  sit^  Deus  altqtds  viderit;  qtue  vert  simiUdmOy  magna  quastio,  (Cap.  xi.) 
And  towards  the  latter  end,  having  gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  afteif 
another  examined  them,  he  professes  himself  still  at  a  loss,  not  knowing  on 
which  to  pitch,  nor  what  to  determine.  Mentis  iudes,  says  he,  seipsam  intuens 
nonnmnquam  kebesciiy  ob  eamque  cauaaan  cantempUmdi  diltgentiam  omiui' 
mus,  Itaque  dubiianSy  drcumspectanSj  hasitans,  mtdta  adversa  revertenSy 
tanquam  m  rate  in  mariimmenso,  nostra  vehitur  oratio.  (Cap.  xxx.)  And, 
to  conclude  this  argument:  When  the  person  he  introduces  as  discoursing 
with  him,  tells  him  he  is  resolved  to  keep  firm  to  the  belief  of  immortality. 
Tolly  answers,  Lasido  uiguidemy  etsinih^ammisoportet  confidere;  movemur 
emmstepe  ahquoactUecanclusOj  labamus^  mutamusque  sententiamdariorilms 
etiam  t»  reints;  in  his  est  enim  aliqua  obscuritas.  (Cap.  Ixxxii.) 

^  So  immovable  is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  though 
the  light  of  nature  gave  some  obscure  glimmering,  some  uncertain  hopes  of 
a  future  state,  yet  human  reason  could  attain  to  no  clearness,  no  certainty 
abont  it,  but  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ  alone  who  had  *  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  through  the  gospel.'  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  Though  we  are  now 
told,  that  to  own  the  inability  of  natural  reason  to  bring  'immortality  to 
light,'  or,  which  passes  for  the  same,  to  own  principles  upon  which  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul  (and,  as  it  is  urged,  consequently  its  immortality) 
cannot  be  demonstratively  proved,  does  lessen  the  belief  of  this  article  g£ 
revelation,  which  Jesus  Christ  alone  has  brought  to  light,  and  which  con- 
sequently the  scripture  assures  us  is  established  and  made  certain  only  by 
revelation.  This  would  not  perhaps  have  seemed  strange  from  those  who 
are  justly  complained  of  for  slighting  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  much  regarded  if  they  should  contradict  so  plain  a 
text  of  scripture  in  favour  of  their  aU-sufficient  reason:  but  what  use  the 
prcmaoters  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  in  an  age  so  much  suspected  by 
your  lordship,  may  make  of  what  comes  firom  one  of  your  great  authority 
and  learning,  may  deserve  your  consideration. 

<*  And  thus,  my  lord,  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  you  concerning  Cicero's 
opinion  about  the  soul  in  his  first  book  of  Tusculan  Questions ;  which, 
though  I  easily  believe,  as  your  lordship  says,  'you  are  no  stranger  to,'  yet 
I  humbly  conceive  you  have  not  shown  (and  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  that 
treatise  again,  I  think  I  may  b<ddly  say,  you  cannot  show)  one  word  in  it 
that  expresses  any  thing  like  a  notion  in  Tq%  of  the  soul's  immaterialily, 
or  its  being  an  immaterial  substance^ 

^^From  what  you  bring  out  of  Vnrgil,  your  lordship  coadndeei)  ^that  he 
no  more  than  Cicero  does  me  any  kindness  in  this  matter,  being  both  assertors 
of  the  soul's  immcHTtality.'*    My  lord«  were  not  the  question  of  the  soul's 

*  First  Answer,  pp.  62,  «3, 
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immateriality,  according  to  custom,  changedhere  into  tbatof  itsimmortalitj, 
which  I  am  no  less  an  assertor  of  than  either  of  them,  Cicero  and  Virgil  do 
me  all  the  kindness  I  desired  of  them  in  this  matter;  and  that  was  to  show, 
that  thej  attributed  iheword^rittcs  to  the  soul  of  man,  without  any  thought 
of  its  immateriality;  and  this  the  verses  you  yourself  bring  out  of  Virgil, 

£t  am/rigida  mors  aninuB  seduxertt  artus, 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  aderoy  dabts,  improbe,  poenaSy* 

confirm,  as  well  as  those  I  quoted  out  of  his  sixth  book ;  and,forthis.  Monsieur 
de  la  Loubere  shall  be  my  witness  in  the  words  above  set  down  out  of  him ; 
where  he  shows,  that  there  be  those  amongst  the  Heathens  of  our  days,  as 
well  as  Virgil  and  others  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
thought  the  souls  or  ghosts  of  men  departed  did  not  die  with  the  hody, 
without  thinking  them  to  be  perfectly  immaterial ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  incomprehensible  to  them  than  the  former. 

"Your  lordship's  answer f  concerning  what  is  said,  Eccles.  xiii.  tarns 
wholly  upon  Solomon's  taking  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  which  was  not  what 
I  questioned :  all  that  I  quoted  that  place  for,  was  to  show,  that  'spirit' 
in  English  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  soul,  without  any  notion  of 
its  immateriality,  as  rrn  was  by  Solomon;  which,  whether  he  thought  the 
souls  of  men  to  be  immaterial,  does  little  appear  in  that  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  the  souls  of  men  and  beasts  together,  as  he  does.  But,  farther, 
what  I  contended  for  is  evident  from  that  place,  in  that  the  word  'spirit' 
is  there  applied,  by  our  translators,  to  the  souls  of  beasts,  which  your  lord- 
ship, I  think,  does  not  rank  amongst  the  immaterial,  and  consequentlj 
immortal,  spirits,  though  they  have  sense  and  spontaneous  motion. 

''But  you  say,  'If  the  soul  be  not  of  itself  a  free  thinking  substance, 
you  do  not  see  what  foundation  there  is  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment/^ 
Answer.  Though  the  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this  day, 
'see  a  foundation  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment;'  yet  in  revelation,  if 
that  will  satisfy  your  lordship,  every  one  may  'see  a  foundation  for  a  day 
of  judgment,'  because  God  has  positively  declared  it ;  though  God  has  not 
by  that  revelation  taught  us  what  the  substance  of  the  soul  is ;  nor  has 
anywhere  said,  'that  the  soul  of  itself  is  a  free  agent.'  Whatsoever  anj 
created  substance  is,  it  is  not  of  itself,  but  is  by  the  good  pleasure  of  its 
Creator:  whatever  degrees  of  perfection  it  has,  it  has  from  the  bounttfal 
hand  of  its  Maker.  For,  it  is  true  in  a  natural  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense 
what  St.  Paul  says,  'Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anj 
thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.'  (2  Cor.  iii.  5.) 

"But  your  lordship,  as  I  guess  by  your  following  words,  would  argue, that 
a  material  substance  cannot  be  a  free  agent ;  whereby  I  suppose  you  only 
mean,  that  you  cannot  see  or  conceive  how  a  solid  substance  should  begin, 
stop,  or  change  its  own  motion.  To  which  give  me  leave  to  answer :  Tha^ 
when  you  can  make  it  conceivable  how  any  created,  finite,  dependent  sub- 
stance can  move  itself,  or  alter  or  stop  its  own  motion,  which  it  must  to  be  a 
free  agent,  I  suppose  you  will  find  it  no  harder  for  God  to  bestow  this  power 
on  a  solid  than  an  unsolid  created  substance.  Tully,  in  the  place  above 
quoted,  §  could  not  conceive  this  power  to  be  in  anything  but  what  was  from 
eternity :  Cumpateat  igitur  cetemum  id  esse  gieodaeipsum  tnoveai,  quisetiqw 
hanc  naturam  animis  esse  tribtUam  negetf  But  though  you  cannot  see  how 
any  created  substance,  solid  or  not  solid,  can  be  afree  agent ;  (pardonme,ni7 
lord,  if  I  put  in  both,  until  your  lordship  please  to  explain  it  (Neither,  andshow 

•  JEneid,  iv.  885.  f  First  Answer,  pp.  64,  65.  f  Ibid.  p.  65.  f  ^^ 

cuJan,  Q^cBsti(m,  lib.  i.  cap.  xspii. 
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the  manner  how  either  of  them  can,  of  itself  move  itself  or  any  thing  else;) 
yet  I  do  not  think  joa  will  so  far  deny  men  to  be  free  agents,  from  the 
difficulty  there  is  to  see  how  they  are  free  agents,  as  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  foundation  enough  for  a  day  of  judgment. 

''It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  &r  your  lordship's  speculations  reach: 
but  finding  in  myself  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what  the  wise  Solomon  tells 
me,  'As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  the  bones 
do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child ;  even  so  thou  knowest  not 
the  works  of  Grod  who  maketh  all  things ;'  (Eccles.  xL  5 ;)  I  gratefully  re- 
ceive and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which  sets  me  at  rest  in  many 
things,  the  manner  whereof  my  poor  reason  can  by  no  means  make  out  to 
me.  Omnipotency,  I  know,  can  do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no  con- 
tradiction ;  so  that  I  readily  believe  whatever  God  has  declared,  though 
my  reason  find  difficulties  in  it  which  it  cannot  master.  As  in  the  present 
case,  God  having  revealed  that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  I  think 
Mo/ foundation  enough  to  conclude  men  are  free  enough  to  be  made  answer* 
able  for  their  actions,  and  to  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done; 
though  how  man  is  a  free  agent,  surpass  my  explication  or  comprehension. 

"In  answer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St.  Luke,  (chap.  xxiv.  39,)  your, 
lordship  asks,  *  Whether  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour  it  follows,  that  a 
spirit  is  only  an  appearance?'*  I  answer :  No,  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  such 
an  inference  from  them :  but  it  follows,  that  in  apparitions  there  is  something 
that  appears,  and  that  which  appears  is  not  wholly  immaterial;  and  yet 
this  was  properly  called  nrnvfuiy  and  was  often  looked  upon  by  those  who 
called  it  vmifM,  in  Greek,  and  now  call  it  ^spirit'  in  English,  to  be  the  ghost 
or  soul  of  one  departed :  which  I  humbly  conceive  justifies  my  use  of  the 
word 'spirit 'for  a  thinkingvoluntaryagent,whether  material  or  immaterial. 

''Your  lordship  says,f  'That  I  grant  that  it  cannot  upon  these  princi« 
pies  be  demonstrated,  that  the  spiritual  substance  in  us  is  immaterial :'  from 
whence  you  conclude,  'that  then  my  grounds  of  certainty  from  ideas  are 
plainly  given  up.'  This  being  a  way  of  arguing  that  you  often  make  use 
of)  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  consider  it,  and  cannot,  after  all,  see  the 
force  of  this  argument  I  acknowledge  that  this  or  that  proposition  can- 
not upon  my  principles  be  demonstrated ;  ergo,  I  grant  this  proposition  to 
be  false,  'That  certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
^agreement  of  ideas.'  For  that  is  my  ground  of  certainty;  and  till  that 
l>e  given  up,  my  grounds  of  certainty  are  not  ^ven  up." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  TH£  BEALITT  OF  HUMAN  lENOWLEDGE. 

!•  Olygction.  Knowledge  placed  in  ideas  may  be  all  bare  vision. 
"^I  doubt  not  but  my  reader  by  this  time  may  be  apt  to  think,  that 
I  have  been  all  this  while  only  building  a  castle  in  the  air;  and  be 
'^y  to  say  to  me,  "  To  what  purpose  all  this  stir?  *  Knowledge/ 
^7  you,  ^is  only  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  own  ideas ;'  but  who  knows  what  those  ideas  may  be?  Is 
there  any  thing  so  extravagant  as  the  imaginations  of  men's 
bndnsT  Where  is  the  head  that  has  no  chimeras  in  it?  Or  if 
^ere  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  differenoe  will  there  be,  by 
your  rules,  between  his  knowledge,  and  that  of  the  most  extrava* 
&ot  fancy  in  the  world?     They  both   have  their  ideas,  and 

.    *  Fim  Answer,  p.  66.  f  Ibid.  p.  67. 
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perceive  their  a^eement  and  disagreement  one  with  aaother.  If 
there  be  any  dmerence  between  uiem,  the  advantage  will  be  on 
tiie  warm-headed  man's  side^  as  having  the  more  ideas,  and  the 
more  lively.  And  so,  by  your  rules,  he  will  be  the  more  knowing. 
If  it  be  true,  that  all  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  ^sagreement  of  our  own  ideas,  the  visions  of  an 
enthusiast,  and  the  reasonings  of  a  sober  man,  will  be  equally 
certain*  It  is  no  matter  how  things  are :  so  a  man  observe  but 
the  agreement  of  his  own  imaginations,  and  talk  conformably,  it  is 
all  truth,  all  certainty.  Such  castles  in  the  air  will  be  as  strong- 
holds of  truth  as  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid.  That  an  harpy 
is  not  a  c^itaur,  is  by  this  way  as  certain  knowledge^  and  as  muck 
a  truth,  as  that  a  square  is  not  a  circle. 

^^But  of  what  use  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of  men's  own 
imaginations  to  a  man  that  inquires  after  the  reality  of  things? 
It  matters  not  what  men^s  fencies  »re,  it  is  the  Imowledge  of 
things  that  is  only  to  be  prized :  it  is  this  alone  ghres  a  Talue  to 
our  reasonings,  and  prei^rence  to  one  man's  knowledge  over 
amother's,  that  it  is  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  of  dreams 
and  fancies." 

2.  Answer.  Not  so  where  ideas  agree  with  things, — ^To  which  I 
answer,  That  if  our  knowledge  of  our  ideas  terminate  in  them,  and 
reach  no  farther,  where  there  is  something  farther  intended,  oar 
most  serious  thoughts  will  be  of  little  more  use  than  the  reveriea 
pf  a  crazy  brain ;  and  the  truths  built  thereon  of  no  more  weight 
than  the  discourses  of  a  man  who  sees  things  eleaarly  in  a  dream, 
smd  with  great  assurance  utters  them.  But  I  hope  before  I  have 
done  to  make  it  evident,  that  this  way  of  certainty^  by  the  faiow- 
ledge  of  our  own  ideas^  goes  a  little  farther  than  bare  imagination; 
and  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  certainty  of  general  truths 
a  man  has  lies  in  nothing  else. 

3.  It  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediatdy,  but 
only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  oi  them.  Our  know- 
ledge therefore  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between 
our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what  shall  be  here  the 
criterion  ?  How  shall  the  mind^  when  it  perceives  nothing  but 
its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  themsdves? 
This,  though  it  seems  riot  to  want  difficulty,  yet  I  think  there 
be  two  sorts  of  ideas'  that  we  may  be  assured  agree  with 
things. 

4.  As,  First,  all  simple  ideas  do. — ^First.  The  first  aire  sin^ 
ideas,  which  since  the  mind,  as  has  been  showed,  can  by  no  areanB 
make  to  itself,  muet  necessarily  be  the  product  of  things  operating 
to  the  mkid  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  therein;  those  pe^ 
eeptions  which  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of  our  Maker  the^  are 
ordained  and  adapted  tov  From  whence  it  follows,  that  sisipfc 
ideas-  are  not  fiotions  of  our  &ncies,  Imt  the  nstunil  and  legoltf 
productions  of  things  without  us  uea%  operating  i^n  us;  and^ 
earry  with  them  aU^  tine  conformity  which  is  intended,  or  wfaich 
our  s$ate  reqciires;  for  tkej  represent  to  us  thinga  under  thosQ 
appearances  whida.  ^hey  ^e  fitted  to  pvodaoe  ki  us^  wliereby  we 
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ftfe  enabled  to  dktingu&h  the  sorts  of  pattieular  sttbBtaaces,  to 
discern  the  states  they  are  in,  smd  so  to  take  thtem  for  our  necessi- 
ties,  and  appiy  them  to  our  uses.  Thus  the  idea  of  whiteness  or 
bittemessy  aa  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly  answering  that  power 
wiudif  is:  m  M.y  body  to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the  real  con- 
formitj'  it  caoi  or  ooght  to  have  with  things  without  us.  And  this 
eonfoiriAity  between  our  simple  ideM  aind  l^e  existencei  of  things  is 
sidSScietiit  for  real  knowledge. 

5.  Secoi^ly.  All  complex  ideas  except  of  euh^tanees. — Secondly. 
All  our  complex  ideias  except  those  of  substances  b^g  archetypes 
of  the  mind's  own  making,  not  intended  to  be  the  copies  of  any 
thii^^  nor  ref^red  t&  the  existence  of  any  thing,  a^s  to  their 
originals,  Cannot  want  any  conformity  necessary  to  real  know- 
ledge. F<^  th^E^  which  is  not  designed  to  represent  any  thing 
l>ut  keeifj  can  neyeir  be  capable  of  a  ^^ong  fepresentation,  nor 
mislead  us  from  the  true^  apprehension  of  any  thing  by  its  diis- 
likeneos  to'  it ;  and  sudi,  excepting  those  of  snbstafnces,  are  all  our 
eomrplex  ideas :  which,  as  I  have  £owed  in  another  place,  are  com* 
binations  of  ideas  which  the'  mind  by  its  free  choice  puts  together 
without  considering  any  connexion  they  ha/ve  in  nature.  Anohence 
it  is,  that  in  all  these  sorts  the  ideas  themsdiyes  are  considered  as 
the  archetypes,  attid  things  no  otherwise  regarded  but  as  they  are 
conformable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  be  infallibly  certain, 
that  all  the  knowledge  we  attain  concerning  these  ideas  k  real, 
and  rea^(^eB  tl^^a  themselves  ;  because  in  aU  our  thoughts, 
reasonings,  and  discourses  of  this  kind,  we  intend  thiikgs  no 
&rther  than  as  they  are  conformable  to  our  ideas.  So  that  m  these 
we  cann^  miss  of  ^  certain  and  undoubted  reality. 

6^  Hence  the  redlity  of  mathematical  knowledge,-^!  doubt  not 
but-  it  t^  be  easily  gianted  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  mathe-^ 
matical  ttuHh^,  &  not  only  certain  but  real'  knowledglB ;  and  not  the 
baTe  empty  vision  of  vain,  insign^cant  chimeras  of  the  brain: 
and  yet,  if  we  will-  consider,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  of  our 
Own  ideas.'  1? he  mftthematicikn  considers  the  truth  and  properties 
belonging  to  a  rectangle  or  circle,  Only  as  they  are  in  Miea  in  his 
own  mind.  Per  it  is  possible  he  never  fottnd  either  of  them  exist- 
ing mathematically,  L  e.  precisely  true,  in  his  Me.  But  yet  the 
knowledge  he  has  of  any  truths  or  properties  belonging  to  a  circle, 
or  any  other  mathematical  figure,- are  never  the  less  true  and  cer- 
tain even  of  real  things  estisting :-  because  real  things  ate  no  fiirther 
eonceftned,  nor  intended  to  be  meant  by  any  such  |)ropo8itions, 
than-  as  things  really  agree  to  those  archetypes  in  his  mind.  Is  it 
Inie  of  the  idea  of  a  tnangle,  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
fight  ones  ?  It  is  trufe  also  of  a  triangle  wherever  it  really  exists^ 
Whatever  odier  figure'  exists  that  is  not  exactly  answerable  to  that 
idea  of  af  trib,ngle  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  aU  concerned  in  that  pro* 
position^  And  l^erefcnre  he  is  certain  all  his  knowledge  concern^ 
ing  such  ideas*  is  tesl  knowledge :  because,  intending  things  no 
farther  than  they  agree  with  thofee  his  ideas,  he  is  sure  what  he 
knows  concerning  those  figures  When  they  have  barely  an  ideal 
existence  m  his  minc^  will  hold  true  (^  them  ako  when  they  ha^e 
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a  real  existence  in  matter ;  his  consideration  being  barely  of  those 
figures,  which  are  the  same  wherever  or  however  they  exist. 

7.  And  of  moral. — And  hence  it  follows  that  moral  knowledge 
is  as  capable  of  real  certainty  as  mathematics.  For,  certainty 
being  but  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
ideas,  and  demonstration  nothing  but  the  perception  of  such 
agreement  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  or  mediums,  our 
moral  ideas  as  well  as  mathematical  being  archetypes  themselves, 
and  so  adequate  and  complete  ideas,  all  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment which  we  shall  find  in  them  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as 
well  as  in  mathematical  figures. 

8.  Existence  not  required  to  make  it  real. — For  the  attaining  of 
knowledge  and  certamty,  it  is  requisite  that  we  have  determmed 
ideas :  and  to  make  our  knowledge  real,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
ideas  answer  their  archetypes.  jSTor  let  it  be  wondered  that  I 
place  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  in  the  consideration  of  our 
ideas  with  so  little  care  and  regard  (as  it  may  seem)  to  the  real 
existence  of  things:  since  most  of  those  discourses  which  take 
up  the  thoughts  and  engage  the  disputes  of  those  who  pretend  to 
make  it  their  business  to  mquire  after  truth  and  certainty,  will,  I 
presume,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  general  propositions 
and  notions  in  which  existence  is  not  at  all  concerned.  All  the  dis- 
courses of  the  mathematicians  about  the  squaring  of  a  circle,  conic 
sections,  or  any  other  part  of  mathematics,  concern  not  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  those  figures :  but  their  demonstrations,  which 
depend  on  their  ideas,  are  the  same,  whether  there  be  any  square 
or  circle  existing  in  the  world,  or  no.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  moral  discoiurses  abstracts  firom  the  liyes  of 
men,  and  the  existence  of  those  virtues  in  the  world  whereof  they 
treat :  nor  are  Tull/s  Offices  less  true  because  there  is  nobody  in 
the  world  that  exactly  practises  his  rules,  and  lives  up  to  that 
pattern  of  a  virtuous  man  which  he  has  given  us,  and  which  existed 
nowhere  when  he  writ  but  in  idea.  If  it  be  true  in  speculation, 
i.  e.  in  idea,  that  murder  deserves  death,  it  will  also  be  true  in 
reality  of  any  action  that  exists  conformable  to  that  idea  of  murder. 
As  for  other  actions,  the  truth  of  that  proposition  concerns  them 
not.  And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  species  of  things  which  have  no 
other  essences  but  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  minds  of  men. 

9.  Nor  will  it  be  less  true  or  certain  because  moral  ideas  aft 
of  our  own  making  and  naming. — But  it  will  here  be  said,  that  ^if 
moral  knowledge  be  placed  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  moial 
ideas,  and  those,  as  other  modes,  be  of  our  own  making,  what 
strange  notions  will  there  be  of  justice  and  temperance!  What 
confiision  of  virtues  and  vices,  if  every  one  may  make  what  ideas 
of  them  he  pleases!"  No  confiision  nor  disorder  in  the  tUn^ 
themselves,  nor  the  reasonings  about  them;  no  more  than  (m 
mathematics^  there  would  be  a  disturbance  in  the  demonstration, 
or  a  change  m  the  properties  of  figures  and  their  relations  one  to 
another,  if  a  man  should  make  a  triangle  with  four  comers,  or  a 
tra'pezivm  with  four  right  angles :  that  is,  in  plain  English,  changs 
the  names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by  one  name  which  matiie* 
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matlcians  called  ordinarily  by  another.  For,  let  a  man  make  to 
himself  the  idea  of  a  figure  with  three  angles,  whereof  one  is  a 
right  one,  and  call  it,  if  he  please,  eqtdlaterum  or  trapeziumy  or 
any  thing  else,  the  properties  of  and  demonstrations  about  that 
idea  will  be  the  same  as  if  he  called  it  a  ^^rectangular  triangle.'^ 
I  confess,  the  change  of  the  name  by  the  impropriety  of  speech 
will  at  firat  disturb  nim  who  knows  not  what  idea  it  stands  for : 
but  as  soon  as  the  figure  is  drawn,  the  consequences  and  demon- 
stration are  plain  and  clear.  Just  the  same  is  it  in  moral  know- 
ledm;  let  a  man  have  the  idea  of  taking  from  others,  without 
their  consent,  what  their  honest  industry  has  possessed  them  of, 
and  call  this  ^^  justice,"  if  he  please.  He  that  taxes  the  name  here 
without  the  idea  put  to  it,  will  be  mistaken  by  joining  another  idea 
of  his  own  to  that  name :  but  strip  the  idea  of  that  name,  or  take 
it  such  as  it  is  in  the  speaker^s  mind,  and  the  same  thmgs  will 
agree  to  it  as  if  you  called  it  ^^  injustice."  Indeed,  wrong  names 
in  moral  discourses  breed  usually  more  disorder,  because  they  are 
not  so  easily  rectified  as  in  mathematics,  where  the  figure  once 
drawn  and  seen  makes  the  name  useless  and  of  no  force.  For 
what  need  of  a  sign  when  the  thing  signified  is  present  and  in 
view?  But  in  moral  names  that  cannot  be  so  easily  and  shortly 
done,  because  of  the  many  decompositions  that  go  to  the  making 
up  the  complex  ideas  of  those  modes.  But  yet,  for  all  this,  mis- 
calling of  any  of  those  ideas  contrary  to  the  usual  signification  of 
the  words  of  that  language  hinders  not  but  that  we  may  have  cer- 
tain and  demonstrative  Imowledge  of  their  several  agreements  and 
disagreements,  if  we  will  carefulfy,  as  in  mathematics,  keep  to  the 
same  precise  ideas,  and  trace  them  in  their  several  relations  one  to 
another  without  being  led  away  by  their  names.  K  we  but  sepa- 
rate the  idea  under  consideration  from  the  sign  that  stands  for  it, 
our  knowledge  goes  equally  on  in  the  discovery  of  real  truth  and 
certainty,  whatever  sounds  we  make  use  of. 

10.  Misnaming  disturbs  not  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge, — One 
thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of,  that  where  God,  or  any  other 
law-maker,  hath  defined  any  moral  names,  there  they  have  made 
the  essence  of  that  species  to  which  that  name  belongs ;  and  there 
it  is  not  safe  to  apply  or  use  them  otherwise :  but  in  other  cases 
it  is  bare  impropriety  of  speech  to  apply  them  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon usage  of  the  country.  But  yet  even  this  too  disturbs  not  the 
certainty  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  still  to  be  had  by  a  due  con- 
templation and  comparing  of  those  even  nick-named  ideas. 

11.  Ideas  of  substances  have  their  archetypes  without  us. — Thirdly. 
There  is  another  sort  of  complex  ideas,  which  being  referred  to 
archetypes  without  us  may  diner  from  them,  and  so  our  knowledge 
about  them  may  come  short  of  being  real.  Such  are  our  ideas  of 
substances,  which  consisting  of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  sup- 

Eosed  taken  from  the  works  of  nature,  may  yet  vary  from  them,  by 
aving  more  or  different  ideas  united  in  them  than  are  to  be  found 
united  in  the  things  themselves :  from  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
they  may  and  often  do  fail  of  being  exactly  conformable  to  things 
themselves. 
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'  12.  So  far  as  they  agrefi  ufitii  ihosBy  so  faf  out  bmoledgeecm' 
ceming  ihmn  is  reaL-^J.  ss>j,  then,  that  to  have  ido^  of  aubstaQces 
which|  by  being  coniorwable  to  thmgs,  may  afford  u^  real  know- 
ledge, it  IB  not  ^lougb,  as  ii^  modes,  to  put  togeth^  &ach  id^  a« 
have  no  inconsistence,  though  they  did  never  before  s^  e^psjt{  y.  g, 
the  ideas  of  sacrilege  or  peijury,  &c.  werie  as  real  and  tme  idea£ 
before  as  after  the  existence  of  any  mch.  faot.  But  our  ideas  (ji 
substances,  being  supposed  cc^ies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  withr 
out  us,  nuist  still  ibe  taken  £rom  so^iething  that  does  or  hu 
existed ;  they  must  not  consist  of  ideas  put  together  at  the  plea- 
sure of  our  thoughts  without  any  real  pajbterm  l^ey  were  Ukea 
fix>m,  though  we  cau  perceiye  no  inconsbtei^ce  in  such  a  combi? 
nation,  ^e  reason  whereof  is,  because  we  I^nowing  not  what  real 
constitution  it  is  of  substances  whereon  our  simple  idetss  4^nd, 
and  which  really  is  the  cause  of  the  strict  union  o£  spme  of  them 
one  with  another,  and  the  exclusion  of  others ;  there  are  yeiy 
few  of  them  that  we  can  be  sure  are  or  are  not  inconsist^t  ia 
nature,  any  &rther  than  expmenee  and  sensible  observation  reach. 
Herein  therefore  is  founded  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  eon? 
ceming  substances,  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  tibem  must  be 
such,  and  such  only,  as  are  made  up  of  such  sia|>lie  ones  aa  bave 
heen  discovered  to  co-^xist  in  nature.  And  our  ideas,  being  thus 
true,  though  not  perhaps  very  exact  copi^,  are  yet  the  s¥U)jeeti 
of  real  (as  far  as  we  have  any)  knowledge  o{  them :  which,  as  has 
been  already  showed,  will  not  be  found  to  reach  very  far ;  but  bo 
far  as  it  does,  it  ydll  stiU  be  real  knowledge.  Whatever  ideas  we 
have,  the  agreement  we  find  they  have  with  others  will  stiU  be 
knowledge.  If  those  ideas  be  abstract,  it  will  be  general  know- 
ledge. But  to  make  it  real  concerning  substances,  the  ideas  most 
be  taken  from  the  real  exist^ace  of  thi:^.  Whatever  simple  ideas 
have  been  f<Nmd  to  co-exist  in  any  substao^,  these  we  may  with 
confidence  join  together  again,  and  so  moke  abstract  ideas  of  sub^ 
stances.  For  whatever  Jiave  once  had  an  imion  in  nature,  may  be 
united  again. 

13.  In  our  inquiries  about  substances  we  must  consider  ideasy  and 
not  confine  our  thoughts  to  names  or  species  supposed  set  oid  by 
names. — This  if  we  rightly  consider,  and  confine  not  our  thoughts 
and  abstract  ideas  to  names,  as  if  there  were  or  could  be  no  other 
sorts  of  things  than  what  Known  names  had  already  detemuBeil 
and,  as  it  were,  set  out,  we  should  think  of  things  with  greater  free- 
dom and  less  confusion  than  perhaps  we  do.  It  would  possiUj  be 
thought  a  bold  paradox,  if  not  a  y&j  dangerous  fidsehood,  if  I 
shouM  say,  that  some  changelings  who  have  lived  fortv  yean 
together  without  any  appearance  of  reason,  are  something  between 
a  man  and  a  beast :  wluch  prejudice  is  founded  upon  nothing  else 
but  a  false  supposition,  that  these  two  names,  ^^man''  and  ^^  beast, '^ 
stand  for  distinct  species  so  set  out  by  real  essences,  diat  there  eaa 
come  no  other  species  between  them ;  whex«as  if  we  will  abstract 
from  those  names,  and  the  supposition  of  such  specific  easenees 
made  by  nature,  wherein  all  thmgs  of  the  same  denominations  did 
exactly  and  equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not  fancy  that  there  wert 
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%  ceactam  nnmber  of  these  essences  wherein  all  things,  as  in  moulds^ 
were  cast  and  formed ;  we  should  find  that  the  idea  of  the  shapi^ 
footioB,  asd  life  of  a  man  without  reason  is  as  much  a  distinct  idea^ 
«nd  makes  as  much  a  distinct  sort  of  thingSi  ficom  !man  and  beast^ 
as  the  idea  of  the  shape  of  an  ass  with  reason  would  be  different 
irom  ^ther  that  of  man  or  beast,  and  be  a  species  of  an  animal 
between  or  distinet  firom  both. 

14.  Objectkm  offomst  a  changeling  being  something  between  a  man 
and  a  becistj  answered. — Here  everybody  will  be  ready  to  ask,  ''  If 
cfaai^elingB  may  be  supposed  something  between  man  and  beasl^ 
pray  what  are  they?''  I  :answer,  **  Changelings,''  which  is  as  good 
a  word  to  signify  something  different  &om  the  sigoificatioa  of 
^^  man"  or  ^  beast,"  as  the  names  ''  man"  and  ^^  beast"  are  to  hay^ 
significations  diffierent  one  from  the  other.  This,  well  considered^ 
wofdd  resolve  this  matter,  and  show  my  mining  without  any  mor6 
ado.  But  I  am  not  so  unacquainted  with  the  zeal  of  some  men^ 
which  enables  them  to  spin  consequences,  and  to  see  religion 
threatened  whenever  any  one  ventures  to  quit  their  forms  of 
speaking,  as  not  to  foresee  what  names  such  a  proposition  as  this 
is  like  to  be  dbiarged  with :  and  without  doubt  it  will  be  asked^ 
^'  If  changelings  are  something  between  man  and  beast,  what  will 
become  c^  them  in  the  other  world?"  To  which  I  answer.  Firsts 
It  concerns  me  not  to  know  or  inquire.  To  their  own  Master  they 
stand  or  fidl.  It  will  make  their  st^te  neither  better  nor  worsen 
whether  we  determine  any  thing  of  it  or  no.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  fiiithful  Creator  and  a  bountifol  Father,  who  disposes 
not  of  his  creatures  according  to  our  narrow  thoughts  or  opinions, 
nor  distinguishes  them  according  to  names  and  species  of  our  con* 
trivance.  And  we  that  know  so  little  of  this  present  world  we  are 
in,  may,  I  think,  content  ourselves  without  being  peremptory  in 
defining  the  different  states  which  creatures  shall  come  into  when 
they  go  off  this  stage.  It  may  suffice  us,  that  He  hath  made  known 
to  all  those  who  are  capable  of  instruction,  discourse,  and  reasoning^ 
that  ihey  shall  come  to  an  account,  and  receive  according  to  what 
they  have  done  in  this  body,  i 

15.  But,  Sec(Hidly,  I  answer.  The  force  of  these  men's  question 
(viz.  ^  Will  you  deprive  changelings  of  a  foiture  state  ?")  is  founded 
on  one  of  two  suppositions,  which  are  both  false.  The  first  is,  that 
all  things  that  have  the  outward  shape  and  appearance  of  a  man 
must  necessarily  be  designed  to  an  immortal  future  being  aaer  this 
life.  Or,  secondly,  th/whatever  is  of  human  birth  must  be  so. 
Take  away  these  imaginations,  and  such  questions  will  be  ground- 
less and  ridiculous.  I  desire,  then,  those  who  think  there  is  no 
more  but  an  accidental  difference  between  themselves  and  changer- 
lings,  the  essence  in  both  being  exactly  the  same,  to  consider 
whether  they  can  imagine  immortality  annexed  to  any  outward 
shape  of  the  body ;  the  very  proposing  it  is^  I  suppose,  enough  to 
make  them  disown  it.  No  one  yet  that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much 
soever  immersed  in  matter,  allowed  that  excellency  to  any  figure 
of  the  gross  sensible  outward  parts,  as  to  a£Brm  eternal  life  due  tQ 
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it,  or  a  neoeseary  coiiBequeiice  of  it;  or  that  any  mass  of  matter 
ehould,  after  its  dissolution  here,  be  again  restored  hereafter  to  an 
everlasting  state  of  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  only  becaase 
it  was  moulded  into  this  or  that  figure,  and  had  sudi  a  particular 
frame  of  its  visible  parts.  Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing  immor- 
tality in  a  certain  superficial  figure,  turns  out  of  doors  all  con- 
sideration of  soul  or  spirit ;  upon  whose  account  alone  some  cor- 
poreal beinffs  have  hitherto  been  concluded  immortal,  and  others 
not.  This  is  to  attribute  more  to  the  outside  than  inside  of  thinsB; 
to  place  the  excellency  of  a  man  more  in  the  external  shape  of  nis 
boay  than  internal  perfections  of  his  soul :  which  is  but  little  better 
than  to  annex  the  great  and  inestimable  advantage  of  immortality 
and  life  everlasting,  which  he  has  above  other  material  beings,  to 
annex  it,  I  say,  to  the  out  of  his  beard,  or  the  fashion  of  his,  coat. 
For,  this  or  that  outward  make  of  our  bodies  no  more  carries  with 
it  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  duration,  than  the  feshion  of  a  man's 
suit  ^ves  him  reasonable  ^rounds  to  imagine  it  will  never  wear 
out,  or  that  it  will  make  him  immortal.  It  will  perhaps  be  said, 
that  nobody  thinks  that  the  shape  makes  any  thin^  immortal,  but 
it  is  the  shape  is  the  sign  of  a  rational  soul  withm,  which  is  im- 
mortal. I  wonder  who  made  it  the  sign  of  any  such  thing :  for 
barely  saying  it  will  not  make  it  so*  It  would  require  some  pioofi 
to  persuade  one  of  it.  No  figure  that  I  know  speaks  any  such 
language.  For  it  may  as  rationally  be  concluded,  that  the  dead 
body  of  a  man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  appearance 
or  action  of  life  than  there  is  in  a  statue,  has  yet  neveithdess  a 
living  soul  in  it,  because  of  its  shape ;  as  that  there  is  a  rational 
soul  m  a  changeling,  because  he  has  the  outside  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture, when  his  actions  carry  far  less  marks  of  reason  with  them  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  than  what  are  to  be  found  in  many  a 
beast. 

16.  Monsters. — ^^  But  it  is  the  issue  of  rational  parents,  and  most 
therefore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational  soul."  I  know  not  by 
what  logic  you  must  so  conclude.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  conclusion 
that  men  no  where  allow  of.  For,  if  they  did,  they  would  not  make 
bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to  destroy  ill-formed  and  misHshaped 
productions.  ^^  Aye,  but  these  are  monsters."  Let  them  be  so ;  what 
will  your  drivelling,  unintelligent,  intractable  channeling  be  ?  Shall 
a  defect  in  the  body  make  a  monster ;  a  defect  m  the  mind  (the 
far  more  noble  and,  in  the  common  phrase,  the  far  more  essential 
part)  not  ?  Shall  the  want  of  a  nose  or  a  neck  make  a  monster, 
and  put  such  issue  out  of  the  rank  of  men ;  the  want  of  reason 
and  understanding  not  f  This  is  to  bring  all  back  aj^ain  to  what 
was  exploded  just  now :  this  is  to  place  all  in  the  shape,  and  to 
take  the  measure  of  a  man  only  by  his  outside.  To  show  that, 
according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  reasoning  in  this  matter,  peq>le 
do  lay  the  whole  stress  on  the  figure,  and  resolve  the  whole  essence 
of  the  species  of  man  (as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  shape,  how 
unreasonable  soever  it  be,  and  how  much  soever  they  disown  it,  we 
need  but  trace  their  thoughts  and  practice  a  little  fiurther,  and  then 
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it  will  plainly  appear.  The  well-shaped  changeUng  is  a  man,  has  a 
rational  soul,  though  it  appear  not :  ^^  This  is  past  doubt/'  say  you. 
Make  the  ears  a  little  longer  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nose  a  httle 
flatter,  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  begin  to  boggle  :  make  the  &ce 
yet  narrower,  flatter,  and  longer,  and  then  you  are  at  a  stand :  add 
still  more  and  more  of  the  likeness  of  a  brute  to  it,  and  let  the  head 
be  perfectly  that  of  some  other  animal,  then  presently  it  is  a  mon- 
ster ;  and  it  is  demonstration  with  you  that  it  hath  no  rational  soul, 
and  must  be  destroyed.  Where  now,  I  ask,  shall  be  the  just  mea- 
sure of  the  utmost  bounds  of  that  shape  that  carries  with  it  a 
rational  soul?  For,  since  there  have  been  human  foetuses  produced^ 
half  beast  and  half  man ;  and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one  part 
the  other;  and  so  it  is  possible  they  may  be  in  all  the  variety  of 
approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other  shape,  and  may  have  several 
degrees  of  mixture  of  the  likeness  of  a  man  or  a  brute ;  I  would 
gladlv  know  what  are  those  precise  lineaments  which,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  are  or  are  not  capable  of  a  rational  sotd  to  be 
joined  to  them?  What  sort  of  outside  is  the  certain  sign  that 
there  is  or  is  not  such  an  inhabitant  within?  For,  till  that  be 
done,  we  talk  at  random  of  man ;  and  shall  always,  I  fear,  do  so 
as  long  as  we  give  ourselves  up  to  certain  sounds,  and  the  imagin- 
ations of  settled  and  fixed  species  in  nature,  we  know  not  what* 
But,  after  all,  I  desire  it  m^  be  considered  that  those  who  think 
they  have  answered  the  difficulty  by  telling  us  that  a  mis-shaped 
fostus  is  a  monster,  run  into  the  same  mult  they  are  argumg 

X'nst,  by  constituting  a  species  between  man  and  beast.  For 
t  dse,  I  pray,  is  their  monster  in  the  case,  (if  the  word 
^^  monster"  signifies  any  thing  at  all,)  but  something  neither  man 
nor  beast,  but  partaking  somewhat  of  either  1  And  just  so  is  the 
changeling  before  mentioned.  So  necessary  is  it  to  quit  the  com- 
mon notion  of  species  and  essences,  if  we  will  truly  look  into  the 
nature  of  things,  and  examine  them  by  what  our  fiiculties  can  dis- 
cover in  them  as  they  exist,  and  not  by  groundless  fancies  that 
have  been  taken  up  about  them. 

17.  Words  and  spades. — I  have  mentioned  this  here,  because  I 
think  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  that  words  and  species,  in  the 
ordinary  notions  which  we  have  been  used  to  of  them,  impose  not 
on  us.  For,  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one  great  obstacle  to 
our  dear  and  distinct  knowledge,  especially  in  reference  to  sub- 
stances ;  and  from  thence  has  rose  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties 
about  truth  and  certainty.  Would  we  accustom  ourselves  to  sepa- 
rate our  contemplations  and  reasonings  from  words,  we  might,  in  a 
great  measure,  remedy  this  inconvenience  within  our  own  thoughts : 
but  yet  it  would  still  disturb  us  in  our  discourse  with  others,  as 
long  as  we  retained  the  opinion,  that  species  and  their  essences 
were  any  thing  else  but  our  abstract  ideas,  (such  as  they  are,)  with 
names  annexed  to  them  to  be  the  signs  of  them. 

18.  BecapUulatlon. — Wherever  we  perceive  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge :  and 
wherever  we  are  sure  those  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things, 
there  is  certain  real  knowledge.    Of  which  agreement  of  our  ideas 
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yvkh  the  realit7  of  things  hn/ving  here  given  the  marh^  I  thuik  I 
have  shown  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real  o^i^inty,  ooneists. 
Which,  whatever  it  waa  to  others,  waa,  I  confess,  to  me  baietofore 
one  of  those  desidenUa  which  I  found  great  want  of. 


CHAPTER  V- 

OF  TRUTH  IN  G£NBBAX<« 

1.  What  trvJIh  is. — ^^  What  is  truth  ?  "  was  an  inqwy  many  agei 
sinoe ;  and  it  being  that  which  all  mankind  eith^  do  or  pret^d 
to  search  after,  it  cannot  but  be  worth  our  while  carefully  to  ex- 
amine wherein  it  consists;  and  so  acquaint  om*selves  with  fte 
nature  of  it,  as  to  ob»»Te  how  the  miiid  4^tinguishes  it  froos 
fiilsehood, 

2.  A  right  joining  or  Beparaiing  of  signs ;  L  e.  idms  off  worii,-* 
Truth  then  seems  to  me,  in  the  proper  import  oi  the  weid,  to 
signify  nothing  but  the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the 
things  si^ified  by  them  do  agree  or  disagree  one  with  another. 
The  joimng  (kt  separating  of  signs  here  meant,  is  what  by  ano<te 
name  we  call  '^  proposition/'  So  that  truth  properly  belongs  only 
to  propositions:  whereof  there  are  two  sorts,  viz.,  mental  and 
verbal ;  as  there  are  two  s^rts  of  sijgne  commonly  made  use  of,  viz. 
ideas  wnd  words. 

3.  Wku^  make  mental  or  verbal  propositione. — To  form  a  dear, 
notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  necessaij  to  consider  truth  of  thought, 
and  truth  of  words,  distinctly  one  m)m  another ;  but  yet  it  is  very 
difficult  to  treat  of  them  asunder ;  because  it  is  unavoidable,  in 
treating  of  mental  propositions,  to  make  use  of  words ;  and  then 
the  instances  given  of  mental  propoutions  cease  immediately  to 
be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbtEd.  For,  a  mental  proposmon 
being  nothing  but  a  bare  consideration  of  the  ideas  as  they  are  in 
our  minds  stripped  of  names,  they  lose  the  nature  of  pmrely  mental 
propositions  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

4.  Mental  propositions  are  very  hard  to  be  treated  of. -^  And  that 
which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and  v^bal  px^Kwkioni 
separately,  is,  that  most  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reason* 
ings  within  themselves,  make  use  of  words  instead  of  ideas,  at  least 
when  the  subject  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas* 
Which  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of 
our  ideas  of  that  kind,  and  may,  if  attentively  made  use  of,  serve 
for  a!  mark  to  show  us  what  are  those  things  we  have  clear  and 
perfect  established  ideas  of,  and  what  not.  For,  if  we  will  coii* 
ously  observe  the  way  our  mind  takes  in  thinking  and  reasoning) 
we  shall  find,  I  suppose,  that  when  we  make  any  propositions 
within  our  own  thoughts  about  white  or  black,  sweet  ar  bitter^ 
a  triangle  or  a  circle,  we  can  and  often  do  frame  in  our  noinds 
the  ideas  themselves  without  reflecting  on  the  names.  But  when 
we  would  consider  or  make  propositions  about  the  more  complex 
ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vitriol,  fortitude,  glory,  we  usually  put  the 
name  for  the  idea :  because,  the  ideas  these  names  stand  for  btbg 
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fordie  moBt  part  imperfect,  confuted,  and  uodetepmiiidd)  W'e  rtsfiect 
on  the  names  theimelvea,  because  ihej  are  more  clear,  oertaiai 
and  distinct,  aud  readier  occur  to  our  thou^tSi  than  the  piorid 
ideas :  and  so  we  make  use  of  these  words  mstead  of  the  idesA 
themselves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  reason  within  ouxv 
selyes,  and  make  tacit  mental  propositions.  In  aM}>sjtaiices,  as  hid 
been  already  noted,  this  is  occasioned  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
ideas:  we  maJdng  tlie  name  stand  for  the  real  essence,  of  wbiob  w^ 
We  no  idea  at  alL  In  modes,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  great 
number  of  simple  ideas  that  go  to  the  making  them  up.  For^ 
many  x)f  them  oeing  compounded,  the  name  ocQim  much  .eo^ii^sr 
than  the  complex  idea  itself,  which  requires  time  and  attention  to 
be  recollected  and  ex»ctlj  represented  to  the  mind,  ey<en  in  tboM 
men  who  bav^  formerly  been  at  die  pains  to  do  it;  and  is  utterly 
impossible  to  be  done  by  those  who,  tit^ough  they  ^ave  ready  in 
their  memory  tiie  greatest  part  of  the  comnoMHi  words  of  their 
language,  yet  perhaps  never  troubled  themselves  in  alji  th^  lives 
to  consider  what  precise  ideas  the  most  of  them  stood  for.  Some 
Donfiised  or  obscure  notions  have  served  their  turns ;  and  m^ny 
who  talk  very  n^uch  of  religion  and  ccmscience,  of  ^uich  and 
&ith,  of  pow^r  and  r^ht,  of  obstructions  and  humouiis,  melancholy 
and  choleTy  T^ould  perhaps  have  little  le£b  in  their  thoughts  and 
meditations  if  one  ^ould  desire  them  to  think  only  of  the  thingn 
themselves,  and  lay  by  those  words  with  which  they  so  often  cour 
found  others,  and  not  seldom  themselves  also. 

5.  Bemg  fiothing  but  the  joining  or  Beparati/ng  ideas  mihovt 
words. — But  to  return  to  the  consid^^tion  of  truth.  We  must, 
I  say,  observe  two  sortfi  of  propositions  that  we  are  capable  of 
making. 

First.  Mental^  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings  are 
without  the  use  of  words  put  together  or  separated  by  the  mmd^ 
perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Seconmy .  Verbal  j^opositions,  which  are  woi^,  the  signs  of  our 
ideas,  put  together  or  separated  in  affirmative  or  negative  sent^oces. 
By  wMch  way  of  afl^iming  or  denying,  these  signs,  made  by  sounds, 
are  as  it  were  put  together  or  separated  one  from  another.  So  that 
proposition  consists  in  joining  or  separating  signs,  and  truth  con^ 
fiists  in  the  putting  together  or  separating  these  signs,  according  a« 
the  things  which  uiey  stand  for  agree  or  disagree. 

6.  W/ien  menial  propositions  contain  real  truih^  and  when  verbal 
— Ev^ry  one's  experience  will  satisfy  him  ihst  the  mind,  either 
by  perceiving  or  supposing  the  agreement  or  disa^ement  of 
^y  of  its  ideas,  does  tacitly  within  itself  put  th^oa  mto  a  kind 
of  proposition  affirmative  or  negative,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  express  by  the  terms  "putting  together"  and  "separating." 
But  this  pK^tion  of  the  mind,  which  is  so  &miliar  to  eveiy  thinking 
and  reasoning  man,  is  easier  to  be  conceived  by  reflecting  on  what 
passes  in  us  when  we  affirm  or  deny,  than  to  be  explained  by 
words.  When  a  man  has  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  two  lines,  viz. 
the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square,  wherei(^  the  diagonal  is  an  inch 
long,  he  may  have  the  idea  also  of  the  divi^on  ol  that  lin^  jbto  a 
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certain  number  of  equal  parts;  v.  g.  into  five,  ten,  an  hundred,  a 
thousand,  or  any  other  number;  and  may  have  the  idea  of  that 
inch-line  being  divisible  or  not  divisible  mto  such  equal  parts  as 
a  certiun  number  of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  side-line.  Now, 
whenever  he  perceives,  believes,'  or  supposes  such  a  kind  of  divisi- 
bility to  agree  or  disagree  to  his  idea  of  that  line,  he  as  it  were 
joins  or  separates  those  two  ideas,  viz.  the  idea  of  that  line,  and 
the  idea  of  that  kind  of  divisibility,  and  so  makes  a  mental  propo- 
sition which  is  true  or  fistlse,  according  as  such  a  kind  of  divisibihty, 
a  divisibility  into  such  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agree  to  that  line 
or  no.  When  ideas  are  so  put  together  or  separated  in  the  mind, 
as  they  or  the  things  they  stand  for  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  I 
may  call  it,  ^^  mental  truth."  But  truth  of  words  is  something 
more,  and  that  is  the  affirming  or  denying  of  worde  one  of  another, 
as  the  ideas  they  stand  for  agree  or  disagree:  and  this  agam  is 
twofold ;  either  purely  verbal  and  trifling,  which  I  shall  speak  of, 
(chap.  X.)  or  real  and  instructive,  which  is  the  object  of  uiat  real 
knowledge  which  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

7.  Olmction  against  verbal  truthy  that  thus  it  may  all  be  chiiM- 
rical. — But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur  the  same  doubt  about 
truth,  that  did  about  knowledge:  and  it  will  be  objected,  that 
^^  if  truth  be  nothing  but  the  joming  or  separating  of  words  in  pro- 
positions, as  the  ideas  they  stand  for  agree  or  disagree  in  men^s 
minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  so  valuable  a  thing  as  it  is 
taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the  pains  and  time  men  employ  to  the 
search  of  it ;  since,  by  this  account,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the 
conformity  of  words  to  the  chimeras  of  men's  brains.  Who  knows 
not  what  odd  notions  many  men's  heads  are  filled  with,  and  what 
strange  ideas  all  men's  brains  are  capable  of?  But  if  we  rest  here, 
we  know  the  truth  of  nothing  by  this  rule,  but  of  the  visionary 
world  in  our  own  imaginations ;  nor  have  other  truth,  but  what  as 
much  concerns  harpies  and  centaurs  as  men  and  horses.  For 
those  and  the  like  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and  have  their 
agreement  and  disagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  real 
bein^,  and  so  have  as  true  propositions  made  about  them.  And 
it  wm  be  altogether  as  true  a  proposition  to  say,  ^  All  centaurs  are 
animak,'  as  that  ^  all  men  are  ammals ;'  and  the  certainty  of  one 
as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the  propositions  the  words  are 
put  together  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  in  our  minds: 
and  the  agreement  ox  the  idea  of  ^  animal'  with  that  of  ^centaur,' 
is  as  clear  and  visible  to  the  mind  as  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of 
^animal'  with  that  of  ^man;'  and  so  these  two  propositions  are 
equally  true,  equally  certain.  But  of  what  use  is  ail  such  troth 
tons?" 

8.  Answered.  Real  truth  is  about  ideas  agreeing  to  tkbigs.'— 
Though  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapter  to  distingnuh 
real  Som  imaginary  knowledge  might  suffice  here,  in  answer  to 
this  doubt,  to  distmguish  reid  truth  from  chimerical,  or  (if  yoa 
please)  barely  nominal,  they  depending  both  on  the  same  fonndar 
tion ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  again  to  consider,  that  thonfh 
our  words  signify  nothing  but  our  ideas,  yet  bdng  designed  by 
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them  to  signify  things,  the  truth  they  contain,  when  put  into  pro- 
positions, will  be  only  verbal  when  they  stand  for  ideas  in  the 
mind  that  have  not  an  agreement  with  the  reality  of  things.  And 
therefore  truth,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  well  come  under  the 
distinction  of  "verbal"  and  "real;"  that  being  only  verbal  truth 
wherein  terms  are  joined  according  to  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  without  regarding  whether  our 
ideas  are  such  as  really  have  or  are  capable  oi  having  an  existence 
in  nature.  But  then  it  is  they  contain  real  trul£  when  these 
signs  are  joined  as  our  ideas  a^ee ;  and  when  our  ideas  are  such 
as  we  know  are  capable  of  havmg  an  existence  in  nature :  which 
in  substances  we  cannot  know  but  by  knowing  that  such  have 
existed. 

9.  Falsehood  is  the  joining  of  names  otherwise  than  their  ideas 
agree, — Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas  as  it  is.  Falsehood  is  the  markmg  down  in 
words  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  otherwise  than  it  is. 
And  so  &r  as  these  ideas  thus  marked  by  sounds  agree  to  their 
archetypes,  so  far  only  is  the  truth  real.  The  knowledge  of  thia 
truth  consists  in  knowing  what  ideas  the  words  stand  for,  and  the 
perception  of  the  aOTcement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas  accord- 
ing as  it  is  marked  oy  those  words. 

10.  General  propositions  to  be  treated  of  more  at  large. — But 
because  words  are  looked  on  as  the  great  conduits  of  truth  and 
knowledge,  and  that,  in  conveying  and  receiving  of  truth,  and 
commonty  in  reasoning  about  it,  we  make  use  of  words  and  pro- 
positions, I  shall  more  at  large  inquire  wherein  the  certainty  of 
real  truths,  contained  in  propositions,  consists,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
had ;  and  endeavour  to  diow  in  what  sort  of  universal  propositions 
we  are  capable  of  being  certain  of  their  real  truth  or  falsehood. 

I  shall  begin  with  general  propositions,  as  those  which  most 
employ  our  thoughts  and  exercise  our  contemplation.  General 
truths  are  most  looked  after  by  the  mind,  as  those  that  most  enlarge 
our  knowledge ;  and,  by  their  comprehensiveness,  satisfying  us  at 
once  of  many  particulars,  enlarge  our  view,  and  shorten  our  way  to 
knowledge. 

11.  Moral  and  metaphysical  truth. — Besides  truth  taken  in  the 
strict  sense  before-mentioned,  there  are  other  sorts  of  truths ;  as, 
(1.)  Moral  truth,  which  is  speaking  things  according  to  the  per- 
suasion of  our  own  minds,  though  the  proposition  we  speak  a^ee 
not  to  the  reality  of  things.  (2.)  Metaphysical  truth,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  real  existence  of  things  conformable  to  the  ideas 
to  which  we  have  annexed  their  names.  This,  though  it  seems  to 
consist  in  the  very  beings  of  things,  yet  when  considered  a  little 
pearly  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit  proposition,  whereby  the  mind 
joins  that  particular  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  settled  with  a 
name  to  it.  But  these  considerations  of  truth,  either  having  been 
before  taken  notice  of,  or  not  being  much  to  our  present  purpose, 
it  may  suffice  here  only  to  have  mentioned  thenu 
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CHAFTER  VL 

OF  UNIVEBaAL  PBOPQSITIONS,  THfilB  TRUTH  AND  CEBTAINTY. 

1.  TVeating  of  words  neeessarv  to  knowledge.-^Thcfagh  tie  ex- 
ftmming  and  judging  of  ideas  by  themselyes,  their  names  being 
^ttite  bud  aside^  be  the  best  and  surest  way  to  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge ;  yet,  throtfgh  the  preyaiKng  custom  of  using  sounds  for 
ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  seldom  practised.  Erery  one  may  dbserve 
how  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  use  of  instead  of  the  ideas 
themselves,  even  when  men  think  and  reason  within  their  own; 
breasts ;  especially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  ui^of  tt 
great  collection  of  simple  ones.  This  makes  the  consideration  of 
Words  and  propositions  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  treatise  of  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  very  hard  to  speas  intelligibly  of  the  one  withotit' 
explaining  the  other. 

2,  Oeneral  truths  hardly  to  be  tmderstood  but  in  verbal  p'oposi^ 
SofW;-^All  the  knoydedge  we  have  being  only  of  partictimr  or 
genei^  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  tbe 
rormer  of  these,  the  bitter,  which  is  that  which  with  reasoi^  is  most 
sought  tffter,  can  never  be  well  made  known,  and  is  very  seldom 
apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and  expressed  in  words.  It  is  not 
fterefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  examination  of  our  knowledgie,  to 
inquire  into  the  truifh  and  certainty  of  universal  propositions. 

3;  Certainty  twofold,  of  truth  and  of  knowledge.— ^But  that  we  vMkj 
not  be  milled  in  this  case  by  that  which  is  the  danger  everywhere, 
t  mean  by  the  doubtftdness  of  terms,  it  is  fit  to  observe  th«kt  cer- 
<ainty  is  twofold ;  certainty  of  truths  and  certainty  of  knowledge. 
Certainty  of  truth  is,  when  words  are  so  put  together  in  propo- 
sitions as  exactly  to  express  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 
ideaer  they  stand  for,  as  really  it-  is.  Certainty  of  knowledge  is,  to 
perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  exprfessed  in 
toy  proposition.  This  we  usually  call  ** knowing'*  or  "  bemg  certain 
of  the  truth  of  any  proposition.*' 

4..  No  proposition  can  be  hvouM  to  be  true,  where  the  essence  of 
each  species  mentioned  is  not  knovm. — Now,  because  we-  cannot  be 
6ertain  of  the  truth  of  any  general  proposition  unDess  we' know  the 
precise  bounds  and  extent  of  the  species  its  terms  sta^td  for,  it  is 
necessary  We  should  know  the  essence  of  each  species,  which  is  that 
which  constitutes  and  bounds  it.  This,  in  all'  sittiple  ideas  and 
iSiodes,  is  not  hard  to  do.  For  in  these  the  real  tod  nominal 
^sence  bdng  the  same,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  absti'aot  ides, 
Which  the  general  term  stands  fot,  being  the  sole  essence  and 
boundary  that  is  oi*  can  be  supposed  6£  the  isfpecies,  there  can  be 
no'  dbubt  how  far  the  species  extends,  or  what  things  are  compw- 
hended  under  each  tertn :  which,,  it  is  evident,  are  afi  that  have  an 
exact  conformity  with  the  idea  it  stands  for,  and  no  other;  Bnt 
in  substances,  wherein  a  real  essence  distinct  ftom  the  nominal 
is  supposed  to  constitute,  determine;  and  bound  the  speciea^  th^ 
extent  of  the  general  word  is  very  uncertain  :  because,  not  knowing 
this  real  essence,  we  cannot  know  what  is  or  is  not  of  that  species, 
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ilnd  consequeittly  what  may  or  may  not  with  certainty  be  affirmed 
of  it.  Aad  thus  speaJdng  of  a  man,  or  gold,  or  any  other  speciea 
of  natoral  substances^  as  supposed  constituted  by  a  precise  real 
ess^xee  which  nature  regularly  imparts  to  every  individaal  of  that 
Idsady  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  species^  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  the  truth  of  any  affirmation  or  negation  made  of  it«  For,  man, 
or  gold,  taken  in  this  sense,  and  used  for  species  of  thin^  eon-< 
stttttted  by  real  essences,  d^erent  fiDm  llie  complete  idea  in  the 
mrad  of  the  speaker,  stand  for  we  know  not  what;  and  the  exteni 
of  these  qiecies  with  such  boundaries  are  so  unknown  and  unde»' 
tenmned,  that  it  is  impossible  with  any  certamty  to  affirm  that 
an  aaeB  are  rational,  or  that  all  gold  is  yellow.  But  where  thd 
jdiorainal  essence  is  kept  to  as  the  boundary  of  each  species,  and 
metk  extend  the  api^ation  of  any  general  term  no  farther  than;  to 
the  partieiisliEuir  things  in  which  the  complex  idea  it  stands  for  is  to 
be  found,  there  they  are  in  no<  dansfer  to  mistake  the  bounds  of 
each  species,  nor  can  be  in  doobt,  In  tUe  »»»Tmt^,  wb^er  any 
propositions  be  true  or  no.  I  have  chose  to  exjJain  this  uncer- 
tainty of  jjNropositions'  in  lihis  scholastic  way,  and  have  made  use  of 
tlie  terme  oi  '^essences"  and  ^^ species/'  on  purpose  to  show  the 
absur^ty  and  inGonyenienoe  there  is  to  think  of  them  as  of  any 
otben  sort  of  realities,  than  barely  abstract  ideas  with  names  to^ 
them.  To  suppose  that  the  species  of  things  are  any  thing  hxt 
the  sorting  of  them  under  general  names,  according  as  they  agree 
to  several  abstract  id^is,  of  which  we  make  those  names  the  signsy 
is  to^  confound  truth,  and  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  genen^ 
propositions  that  can  be  made  about  them^  Though  therefore  these 
things  might,  to  people  not  possessed  with  schoiastic  learmng,  be 
perhaps  treated  of  in.  a  better  and  clearer  way;  yet  those  wrong 
notions  of  essencie^  or  species^  having  got  i^ot  in  most  people's 
minds  who  have  received  any  tincture  from  the  leaaming  which 
has  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  w(»id^  are  to  be  discovered  and 
removed  to  make  way  for  that  use  of  words  which  should  conver 
certainty  witfc  it.  ^ 

5.  7%»  more  partkularfy  oonesrn»  stAstances.^^The  names  of 
suhstanees  then^  whenever  made  to  stand  for  species  which  are 
supposed  iA  be  constituted  by  real  essences  wUeb  we  know  not, 
are  not  capable  to  convey  certainty  to  the  mid^standing:  of  th^ 
trutb  of  general  prc^iosftions  made  up  of  such  terms  we  cannot  be 
sure.  Tke  reason  wl^reof  is  pkin.^  7or,  how  can  we  be  sure  that> 
this  or  that  qmlxty  is  in  goi!d,  when  we  Imow  not  what  is  or  is  not 
goldf  since  in*  this  way  of  speaking  nothing  is  gold  but  what' 
pavtefces  of  an  essence^  which  we  not  Knowing  caimet  know  where 
it  is  or  is  not,  and  so  cannot  be  sfiicre  that  any  parcdl  of  matt^  i^^ 
the  world  is>  or  is  not  in  thaa  sense  gold;  being  incurably  ignorant 
whether  it  had  or  has  not  that  whiefa  makes  any  tMfig  to  be  called> 
^  gdld,"  i.  ei  that  real  essence  of  gold  whereiof  we  have  <io  idea  at 
siU:.  this  bedng  as  impossible  for  us  to  know,  as  it  is  foi?  a  blind  mim> 
to  fell  in  what  flower  the  colour  of  a  pansy  is  or  is  not  to-  be  fofindy 
wkibt  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pansy  at  aU*  Ot  if  w# 
Goidd  (^vUch)  is  impossible)  certainly  know  where  a*  resd  esscfnee^ 
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which  we  know  not^  ie^  v.  s.  in  what  parcels  of  matter  the  real 
essence  of  gold  is^  yet  couM  we  not  be  sure  that  this  or  that 
quality  could  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  gold ;  since  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  necessaiy 
connexion  with  a  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all, 
whatever  species  that  supposed  real  essence  may  be  imagined  to 
constitute. 

6.  The  truth  of  few  universal  propositions  concerning  suistances 
is  to  be  known. — On  the  other  side,  tne  names  of  substances,  when 
made  use  of,  as  they  should  be,  for  the  ideas  men  have  in  their 
minds,  though  they  carry  a  dear  and  determined  signification  with 
them,  wiU  not  yet  serve  us  to  make  many  universal  pro^tions, 
of  whose  truth  we  can  be  certain.  Not  because  in  this  use  of 
them  we  are  imcertain  what  things  are  signified  by  them,  but 
because  the  complex  ideas  they  stand  for  are  such  combinations  of 
simple  ones  as  carry  not  with  them  an^  discoverable  connexion  or 
repugnancy  but  with  a  very  few  other  ideas. 

7.  Because  co^existence  of  ideas  in  few  cases  is  to  be  known. — The 
complex  ideas  that  our  names  of  the  species  of  substances  ptoperiy 
stand  for,  are  collections  of  such  qualities  as  have  been  observea 
to  co-exist  in  an  unknown  substratum  which  we  call  ^^ substance;^ 
but  what  other  qualities  necessarily  co-exist  with  such  combina* 
tions,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  unless  we  can  discover  their 
natural  dependence ;  which  in  their  primary  qualities  we  can  go 
but  a  very  litUe  way  in;  and  in  all  their  secondary  qualities  we 
can  discover  no  connexion  at  all,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  (chap, 
iii.)  viz.  (1.)  Because  we  know  not  the  real  constitutions  of  sub* 
stances,  on  which  each  secondary  quality  particularly  depeaAs. 
(2.)  Did  we  know  that,  it  would  serve  us  only  for  experimental 
(not  universal)  knowledge;  and  reach  with  certainty  no  fiuther 
than  that  bare  instance;  because  our  understandings  can  discover 
no  conceivable  connexion  between  any  secondary  quality,  and  any 
modification  whatsoever  of  any  of  the  primary  ones.  And  tiiere- 
fore  there  are  very  few  general  propositions  to  be  made  conceming 
substances  which  can  carry  with  them  undoubted  certainty. 

8.  Instance  in  aold. — ^^  AH  gold  is  fixed,"  is  a  proposition  whose 
truth  we  cannot  be  certain  of,  how  universally  soever  it  be  believed. 
For  if,  according  to  the  useless  imagination  of  the  Schools,  any  one 
supposes  the  term  ^^  gold  "  to  stand  for  a  species  of  things  set  out 
by  nature  by  a  real  essence  belongii^  to  it,  it  is  evident  he  knows 
not  what  particular  substances  are  of  that  spedes;  and  so  cannot, 
with  certainty,  affirm  any  thing  universally  of  gold.  Bat  if  he 
makes  gold  stand  for  a  species,  determined  by  its  nominal  essence, 
let  the  nominal  essence,  for  example,  be  the  complex  idea  of  a  body, 
of  a  certain  yellow  colour,  malleable,  fiisible,  and  heavier  than  any 
other  known;  in  this  proper  use  of  the  word  ^^gold,"  there  is  no 
difficultv  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  gold.  But  yet  no  other  quality 
can  with  certainty  be  universally  affirmed  or  denied  of  gold,  but 
what  hath  a  discoverable  connexion  or  inconsistency  with  that 
nominal  essence.  Fixedness,  for  example,  having  no  necessary 
connexion  that  we  can  discover  with  the  colour,  weighty  or  any 
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other  simple  idea  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combination 
together ;  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  certainly  know  the  truth 
of  this  proposition,  that  ^^  all  gold  is  fixed." 

9.  As  there  is  no  tliscoverable  connexion  between  fixedness  and 
the  colour,  weight,  and  other  simple  ideas  of  that  nominal  essence 
of  ffold ;  so  if  we  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  "  a  body  yellow, 
fusible,  ductile,  weighty,  and  fixed,"  we  shall  be  at  the  same  un- 
certainty concerning  solubility  in  aqua  regia;  and  for  the  same 
reason :  since  we  can  never,  firom  consideration  of  the  ideas  them- 
selves, with  certainty  affirm  or  deny  of  a  body,  whose  complex  idea 
is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty,  ductile,  fusible,  and  fixed,  that 
it  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia :  and  so  on  of  the  rest  of  its  qualities. 
I  would  gladly  meet  with  one  general  affirmation,  concerning  any 
quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can  certainly  know  is  true.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  be  presently  objected,  ^^  Is  not  this  an  miiversal  certain 
proposition,  ^  All  gold  is  malleable  f  "  To  which  I  answer.  It  is  a 
very  certain  proposition,  if  malleableness  be  a  part  of  the  complex 
idea  the  word  "gold"  stands  for.  But  then  here  is  nothing 
affirmed  of  gold,  but  that  that  sound  stands  for  an  idea  in  which 
malleableness  is  contained  :  and  such  a  sort  of  truth  and  certainty 
as  this  it  is  to  say,  "  A  centaur  is  four-footed."  But  if  malleable- 
ness makes  not  a  part  of  the  specific  essence  the  name  "  gold " 
stands  for,  it  is  plain,  "  AU  gold  is  malleable,"  is  not  a  certain  pro- 
position; because,  let  the  complex  idea  of  gold  be  made  up  of 
which  soever  of  its  other  qualities  you  please,  malleableness  will 
not  appear  to  depend  on  that  complex  idea,  nor  follow  from  any 
simple  one  contained  in  it :  the  connexion  that  malleableness  has 
(if  it  has  any)  with  those  other  qualities  being  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  real  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  which  since 
we  know  not,  it  is  impossible  we  should  perceive  that  connexion, 
unless  we  coi:dd  discover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

10.  As  far  as  any  such  co-existence  can  be  hnowuy  so  far  universal 
propositions  may  be  certain.  But  this  will  go  but  a  little  way^  be^ 
cause — ^The  more,  indeed,  of  these  co-existing  qualities  we  unite 
into  one  complex  idea,  under  one  name,  the  more  precise  and 
determinate  we  make  the  signification  of  that  word ;  but  yet  never 
make  it  thereby  more  capable  of  universal  certainty  in  respect  of 
other  qualities  not  contained  in  our  complex  idea ;  since  we  per- 
ceive not  their  connexion  or  dependence  one  on  another,  being 
ignorant  both  of  that  real  constitution  in  which  they  are  afl 
founded,  and  also  how  they  flow  firom  it.  For  the  chief  part  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  substances  is  not,  as  in  other  things, 
barely  of  the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may  exist  separately ;  but 
J8  of  the  necessary  connexion  and  co-existence  of  several  distinct 
ideas  in  the  same  subject,  or  of  their  repugnances  so  to  co-exist. 
Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  discover  what  it  was  wherein 
that  colour  consisted,  what  made  a  body  lighter  or  heavier,  what 
texture  of  parts  made  it  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be 
dissolved  in  this  sort  of  liquor,  and  not  in  another ;  if  (I  say)  we 
had  such  an  idea  as  this  of  bodies,  and  could  perceive  wherein  all 
sensible  qualities  originally  consist,  and  how  they  are  produced^ 
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we  might  frame  such  abstract  ideas  of  them  as  would  ftmiish  ns 
with  matter  of  more  general  knowledge^  and  enable  us  to  make 
universal  propositions  that  should  cany  general  truth  and  cer- 
taintj  with  tnem.  But  whilst  our  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of 
substances  are  so  remote  fix>m  that  internal  real  constitution  on 
which  their  sensible  qualities  depend^  and  are  made  up  of  nothing 
but  an  imperfect  collection  of  tnose  apparent  qualities  our  senses 
can  discoTcr,  there  can  be  verj  few  general  propositions  conceroing 
substances,  of  whose  real  truth  we  can  be  certainly  assured ;  fflnce 
there  are  but  few  simple  ideas  of  whose  connexion  and  necessary 
co-existence  we  can  have  certain  and  undoubted  knowledge.  I 
imagine,  amongst  aU  the  secondary  qualities  of  subsiaiKses  and  the 
powers  relating  to  them,  there  cannot  any  two  be  named  whose 
necessary  co-existence,  or  rejpu^nance  to  co-exist,  can  certamly 
be  known,  unless  in  those  of  the  same  sense,  which  necessarily 
exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elsewhere  showed.  No  one,  I 
think,  by  the  colour  that  is  in  any  body,  can  certainly  know  what 
smell,  taste,  sound,  or  tangible  qualities  it  has,  nor  what  altemtions 
it  is  capable  to  make  or  receive  on  or  from  other  bodies.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  sound  or  taste,  &c.  Our  spedfic  names 
of  substances  standing  for  any  collections  of  such  ideas,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  we  can  with  them  make  very  few  general  pro- 
positions of  undoubted  real  certainty.  But  yet  so  far  as  any 
complex  idea  of  any  sort  of  substances  contains  in  it  any  simple 
idea  whose  necessary  co-existence  with  any  other  may  be  dis- 
covered, so  far  universal  propositions  may  with  certainty  be  made 
concerning  it :  v.  g«  could  any  one  discover  a  necessary  connexion 
between  malleableness  and  the  colour  or  weight  of  gold,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  that  name,  he  might 
make  a  certain  universal  proposition  concerning  gold  in  this  re- 
spect;  and  the  real  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  ^^  all  gold  is  mal- 
leable," would  be  as  certain  as  of  this,  ^'  The  three  angles  of  all 
right*'lined  triangles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones." 

11.  The  qucdilies  which  make  owr  complea  ideas  of  substaneeSf 
depend  mostly  on  external^  remote^  and  unpereeived  causes. — Had 
we  such  ideas  of  substances  as  to  know  what  real  conatitntioiiB 
produce  those  sensible  qualities  we  find  in  them,  and  how  Ihose 
qualities  flowed  from  thence,  we  could,  by  the  specific  ideas  of  their 
real  essences  in  our  own  minds,  more  certainly  find  out  their  proper- 
ties, and  discover  what  qualities  they  had  or  had  not,  than  we  can  now 
by  our  senses :  and  to  xnow  the  properties  of  gold,  it  would  be  so 
more  necessary  that  gold  should  exist?  and  that  we  should  make 
experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is  necessair  for  the  knowing  the  pro- 
perties of  a  triangle,  that  a  triangle  should  exiirt  in  any  matter : 
the  idea  in  our  minds  would  serve  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
But  we  are  so  far  firom  being  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
that  we  scarce  so  much  as  ever  approach  the  first  mtranoe  towards 
them.  For,  we  are  wont  to  consider  the  substances  we  meet  with, 
each  of  them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itself,  having  all  its  qualities  m 
itself,  and  independent  of  other  things ;  overlooking  fior  the  most 
part  the  operations  of  those  invinUe  fluids  they  are  encompassed 
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with;  and  upon  whose  motions  and  operations  depend  the  greatest 
part  of  those  qualities  which  are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are 
made  by  us  the  inherent  marks  of  distinction^  wherebj  we  know 
and  denominate  them.  Put  a  piece  of  gold  any  where  by  itself, 
separate  from  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  bodies,  it  will 
immediately  lose  all  its  colour  and  weight,  and  perhaps  malleable- 
nese  too :  which,  for  aught  I  know,  would  be  changed  into  a  per- 
fect inability.  Water,  in  which  to  us  fluidity  is  an  essential 
quality,  left  to  itself,  would  cease  to  be  fluid.  But  if  inanimate 
bodies  owe  so  much  of  their  present  state  to  other  bodies  without 
them,  that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear  to  us  were  those 
bodies  that  environ  them  removed^  it  is  yet  more  so  in  vegetables, 
which  are  nourished,  grow,  and  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds, 
in  a  constant  succession.  And  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the 
state  of  animals,  we  shall  find  that  their  dependence,  as  to  life, 
motion,  and  the  most  considerable  qualities  to  be  observed  in  them, 
is  so  wrholly  on  extrinsical  causes  and  qualities  of  other  bodies  that 
make  no  part  of  diem,  that  they  cannot  subsist  a  moment  without 
them :  though  yet  those  bodies  on  which  they  depend  are  little 
taken  notice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  ideas  we  frame 
of  those  animals.  Take  the  air  but  a  minute  from  the  greatest 
part  of  living  creatures,  and  they  presently  lose  sense,  life,  and 
motion.  This  the  necessity  of  breathing  has  forced  into  our 
knowledge.  But  how  many  other  extrinsical,  and  possibly  very 
remote,  bodies  do  the  springs  of  those  admirable  machines  depend 
on,  which  are  not  vulgarly  observed,  or  so  much  as  thought  on ; 
and  how  many  are  there  which  the  severest  inquiry  can  never 
discover  I  The  inhabitants  of  this  spot  of  the  universe,  though 
removed  so  many  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  yet  depend  so 
much  on  the  diuy  tempered  motion  of  particles  coming  from  or 
agitated  by  it,  that  were  this  earth  removed  but  a  small  part  of 
that  distance  out  of  its  present  situation,  and  placed  a  little  farther 
or  near^  that  source  of  heat,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
greatest  wtt  of  the  animals  in  it  would  immediately  perish :  since 
we  find  them  so  often  destroyed  by  an  excess  or  defect  of  the  sun's 
wannth,  which  an  accidental  position  in  some  parts  of  this  our 
little  globe  exposes  them  to.  The  qualities  observed  in  a  load- 
stone must  needs  have  their  source  far  beyond  the  confines  of  that 
body ;  and  the  ravage  made  often  on  several  sorts  of  animals  by 
invisible  causes,  the  certain  death  (as  we  are  told)  of  some  of  them 
by  barely  passing  the  line,  or,  as  it  is  certain,  of  others]  by  being 
removed  into  a  neighbouring  country,  evidently  show  that  the  con- 
currence and  operation  of  several  bodies,  with  which  they  are 
seldom  thought  to  have  any  thing  to  do,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  tbem  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  and  to  preserve  those 
qualities  by  which  we  know  and  distinguish  them.  We  are  then 
quite  out  of  the  way  when  we  think  that  things  contain  within 
tiiemselves  the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in  them :  and  we  in  vain 
search  for  that  constitution  withm  the  body  of  a  fly  or  an  elephant, 
upon  which  depend  those  qualities  and  powcp  we  observe  in  them. 
For  wUeh  perhaps^  to  understand  them  aright,  we  ought  to  look 
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not  only  bejond  this  our  earth  and  atmosphere^  but  even  beyond 
the  Bun  or  remotest  star  our  eyes  have  yet  discovered.  For,  how 
much  the  being  and  operation  of  particular  substances  in  this  our 
globe  depend  on  causes  utterly  beyond  our  yiew,  is  impossible  for 
us  to  determine.  We  see  and  perceive  some  of  the  motions  and 
grosser  operations  of  things  here  about  us ;  but  whence  the  streams 
come  that  keep  all  these  curious  machines  in  motion  and  repair, 
how  conveyed  and  modified,  is  beyond  our  notice  and  apprehension ; 
and  the  great  parts  and  wheels,  as  I  may  so  say,  of  this  stupendous 
structure  of  the  universe,  may,  for  au^ht  we  know,  have  such  a 
connexion  and  dependence  in  their  innuences  and  operations  one 
upon  another,  that  perhaps  things  in  this  our  mansion  would  put 
on  quite  anotiier  &ce,  and  cease  to  be  what  they  are,  if  some  one 
of  the  stars  or  ^eat  bodies  incomprehensibly  remote  from  us 
should  cease  to  be  or  move  bs  it  does.  This  is  certain,  things, 
however  absolute  and  entire  they  seem  in  themselves,  are  but 
retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature  for  that  which  they  are  most 
taken  notice  of  by  us.  Their  observable  qualities,  actions,  and 
powers  are  owing  to  something  without  them;  and  there  is  not 
00  complete  and  perfect  a  part  that  we  know  of  nature  which  does 
not  owe  the  being  it  has,  and  the  excellences  of  it,  to  its  neigh- 
bours ;  and  we  must  not  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  surface 
of  any  body,  but  look  a  great  deal  farther,  to  comprehend  perfectly 
those  qualities  that  are  in  it. 

12.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we  have  very 
imperfect  ideas  of  substances ;  and  that  the  real  essences,  on  which 
depend  their  properties  and  operations,  are  unknown  to  us.  We 
cannot  discover  so  much  as  that  size,  figure,  and  texture  of  their 
minute  and  active  parts  which  is  really  in  them ;  much  less  the 
different  motions  and  impulses  made  in  and  upon  them  by  bodies 
from  without,  upon  which  depends,  and  by  which  is  formed,  the 
greatest  and  most  remarkable  part  of  those  qualities  we  observe  in 
them,  and  of  which  our  complex  ideas  of  them  are  made  up.  This 
consideration  alone  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes  of 
ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  real  essences;  which  whilst  we 
want,  the  nominal  essences  we  make  use  of  instead  of  them  will  be 
able  to  furnish  us  but  very  sparingly  with  any  general  knowledge 
or  universal  propositions  capable  of  real  certainty. 

13.  Judgment  may  reach  farther^  but  tluU  is  not  knowledge. — We 
are  not  therdbre  to  wonder  if  certainty  be  to  be  found  in  very  few 
general  propositions  made  concerning  substances ;  our  knowledge 
of  their  qualities  and  properties  go  very  seldom  farther  than  our 
senses  reach  and  inform  us.  Possibly  inquisitive  and  obserring 
men  may,  by  strength  of  judgment,  penetrate  &rther;  and  on 
probabilities  taken  &om  wary  observation,  and  hints  well  laid 
together,  often  guess  right  at  what  experience  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered to  them.  But  this  is  but  guessing  still ;  it  amounts  only 
to  opinion,  and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requisite  to  know- 
ledge. For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in  our  own  thoughts, 
and  consists  barely  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  abstract  ideas. 
Wherever  we  perceive  any  agreement  or  disagreement  amongst 
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them,  there  we  have  general  knowledge ;  and,  by  putting  the 
names  of  those  ideas  together  accordingly  in  propositions,  can  with 
certainty  pronounce  general  truths.  But,  oecause  the  abstract 
ideas  of  substances  for  which  their  specific  names  stand  wheneyer 
they  haye  any  distinct  and  determinate  signification,  haye  a  disco- 
verable connexion  or  inconsistency  with  but  a  yery  few  other  ideas, 
the  certainty  of  universal  propositions  concerning  substances  is  very 
narrow  and  scanty  in  that  part,  which  is  our  principal  inquiry  con* 
ceming  them  ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  of  the  names  of  substances, 
let  the  idea  it  is  applied  to  be  what  it  wiU,  of  which  we  can  gene- 
rally and  with  certainty  pronounce  that  it  has  or  has  not  this  or  that 
other  quality  belonging  to  it,  and  constantly  co-existing  or  incon- 
sistent with  that  idea  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

14.  Whixt  is  requisite  for  our  knowledge  of  substances, — Before 
we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  this  kind,  we  must,  First, 
know  what  changes  the  primary  qualities  of  one  body  do  regularly 
produce  in  the  primary  qualities  of  another,  and  how.  Secondly. 
We  must  know  what  primary  qualities  of  any  body  produce  certam 
sensations  or  ideas  in  us.  This  is  in  truth  no  less  than  to  know 
all  the  effects  of  matter  under  its  divers  modifications  of  bulk, 
figure,  cohesion  of  parts,  motion,  and  rest ;  which,  I  think,  every 
body  will  allow,  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  known  by  us  vnthout 
revelation.  Nor,  if  it  were  revealed  to  us  what  sort  of  figure,  bulk, 
and  motion  of  corpuscles,  would  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  what  sort  of  figure,  bulk,  and  texture  of  parts 
m  the  superficies  of  any  body  were  fit  to  give  such  corpuscles  their 
due  motion  to  produce  that  colour;  would  that  be  enough  to 
make  universal  propositions  with  certainty  concerning  the  several 
sorts  of  them,  unless  we  had  faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the 
precise  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  bodies  in  those  minute 
parts  by  which  they  operate  on  our  senses,  that  so  we  might  by 
those  £rame  our  abstract  ideas  of  them.  I  have  mentioned  here 
only  corporeal  substances,  whose  operations  seem  to  lie  more  level 
to  our  understandings :  for  as  to  the  operations  of  spirits,  both 
their  thinking  and  moving  of  bodies,  we,  at  first  sight,  find  our- 
selves at  a  loss ;  though  perhaps  when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts 
a  little  nearer  to  the  consideration  of  bodies  and  their  operations, 
and  examined  how  fer  our  notions  even  in  these  reach,  with  any 
clearness,  beyond  sensible  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  be  found  to  con- 
fess, that  even  in  these,  too,  our  discoveries  amount  to  very  little 
Deyond  perfect  ignorance  and  incapacity. 

15.  Whilst  our  ideas  of  substances  contain  not  their  real  consti" 
^fttions,  we  can  make  but  few  general  certain  propositions  concerning 
tfiem. — This  is  evident :  the  abstract  complex  ideas  of  substances 
for  which  their  general  names  stand,  not  comprehending  their  real 
W)nstitutions,  can  afford  us  but  very  little  universal  certainty, 
wcause  our  ideas  of  them  are  not  made  up  of  that  on  which  those 
qualities  we  observe  in  them  and  would  inform  ourselves  about  do 
depend,  or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  connexion.  ^  V.  g. 
Let  the  idea  to  which  we  give  the  name  "  man "  be,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  «  a  body  of  the  ordinary  shape,  vrith  sense,  voluntary 
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motion,  and  reason  joined  to  it."  This  being  the  abstract  idea,  and 
consequently  the  essence,  of  our  species  man,  we  can  make  but 
very  few  general  certain  propositions  concerning  ^^  man "  standing 
for  such  an  idea :  because,  not  knowing  the  real  constitution  on 
which  sensation,  power  of  motion,  and  reasoning,  with  that  pecu- 
liar shape,  depend,  and  whereby  they  are  united  together  in  the 
same  subject,  there  are  very  few  other  qualities  with  which  we  can 
perceive  them  to  have  a  necessary  connexion :  and  therefore  we 
cannot  with  certainty  affirm,  that  all  men  sleep  by  intervals,  that 
no  man  can  be  nourished  by  wood  or  stones,  that  all  men  will  be 
poisoned  by  hemlock ;  because  these  ideas  have  no  connexion  nor 
repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal  essence  of  man,  with  this 
abstract  idea  that  name  stands  for.  We  must  in  these  and  the 
like  appeal  to  trial  in  particular  subjects,  which  can  reach  but  a 
little  way.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  probability  in  the 
rest ;  but  can  have  no  general  certainty  whilst  our  specific  idea  of 
man  contains  not  that  real  constitution  which  is  the  root  wherein 
all  his  inseparable  qualities  are  united,  and  from  whence  they  flow. 
Whilst  our  idea  the  word  "  man"  sticinds  for  is  only  an  imperfect 
collection  of  some  sensible  qualities  and  powers  in  him,  there  is  no 
discernible  connexion  or  repugnance  between  our  specific  idea  and 
the  operation  of  either  the  parts  of  hemlock  or  stones  upon  his 
constitution.  There  are  anunals  thai;  safely  eat  hemlock,  and 
others  that  are  nourished  by  wood  and  stones :  but  as  long  as  we 
want  ideas  of  those  real  constitutions  of  different  sorts  of  animals 
whereon  these  and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  depend,  we  must 
not  hope  to  reach  certainty  in  universal  {repositions  concerning 
them.  Those  few  ideas  only  which  have  a  discernible  connexion 
with  our  nominal  essence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  such 
propositions.  But  these  are  so  few  and  of  so  little  moment,  that 
we  may  justly  look  on  our  certain  general  knowledge  o£  sub- 
stances as  almost  none  at  alL 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general  eertcdnty  of  propositions, — To  con- 
clude :  general  propositions,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  then  onlv 
capable  of  certainty,  when  the  terms  used  in  them  stand  for  such 
ideas  whose  agreement  or  disagreement,  as  there  expressed,  is 
capable  to  be  discovered  by  us.  And  we  are  then  certain  of  their 
truth  or  falsehood,  when  we  perceive  the  ideas  the  terms  stand  for 
to  agree  or  not  agree,  according  as  they  are  affirmed  or  dented  one 
of  another.  Whence  we  may  take  notice,  that  general  certainty  is 
never  to  be  found  but  in  our  ideas.  Whenever  we  go  to  se^  it 
elsewhere  in  experiment  or  observations  without  us,  our  know- 
ledge goes  not  beyond  particulars.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  abstract  ideas  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general  know- 
ledge. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  MAXIMS. 

1.  They  are  nlf'^mdent.^ — There  are  a  sort  of  propositions  which 
under  the  name  of  ^  maxims  and  axioms/'  have  passed  for  principles 
of  science:  and,  because  they  are  self-evident,  nave  been  supposed 
imiate,  although  nobody  (that  I  know)  ever  went  about  to  show 
the  reason  and  foundation  of  their  clearness  or  cogency.  It 
may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  their 
evidence,  and  see  whether  it  be  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  ako 
examme  how  far  they  influence  and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 

2.  Wherein  that  self-evidence  coneiaU. — Knowledge,  as  has  been 
shown,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas:  now  where  that  agreement  or  disagreement  is  perceived 
immediately  by  itself,  without  the  intervention  or  help  of  any 
other,  ther^  our  knowledge  is  self-evident.  This  wiD  appear  to  be 
80  to  anv  one  who  will  but  consider  any  of  those  propositions 
which,  without  any  proof,  he  assents  to  at  first  sight;  for  in  all  of 
them  hQ  will  find  that  (the  reason  of  his  assent  is  firom  that  agree- 
ment fjit  disagreement  which  the  mind,  by  an  immediate  com* 
parinff  them,  finds  in  those  ideas,  answermg  the  affirmation  or 
negation  in  the  proposition. 

3.  Self-evidence  not  peculiar  to  received  aaioms. — This  being  so, 
m  the  next  place  let  us  consider  whether  this  self-evidence  be 
p^uUar  only  to  those  propositions  which  commonly  pass  under  the 
QAme  of  ^^  maxims,"  and  have  the  dignity  of  axioms  allowed  them. 
And  here  it  is  plain,  that  several  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be 
axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in  this  self-evidence.  This  we 
shall  see,  if  we  go  over  these  several  sorts  of  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas  which  I  have  above  mentioned,  viz.  identity, 
relation,  co-existence,  and  real  existence ;  which  will  discover  to 
ns,  that  not  only  those  few  propositions  which  have  had  the  credit 
of  maxims  are  self-evident,  but  a  great  many,  even  almost  an 
uifinite  number,  of  other  propositions  are  such. 

^.  Fir$t,  As  to  identity  and  diversity^  all  propositions  are  equally 
^^Ifevident. — For,  First,  the  immediate  perception  of  the  agree- 
nt^t  or  disagreement  of  identity  being  founded  in  the  nund's 
having  distinct  ideas,  this  affords  us  as  many  self-evident  proposi-^ 
tions  as  we  have  distinct  ideas.  Every  one  that  has  any  know- 
ledge at  all  has,  as  the  foundation  of  it,  various  and  distinct  ideas : 
a>nd  it  is  the  first  act  of  the  mind  (without  which  it  can  never  be 
capable  of  any  knowledge)  to  know  every  one  of  its  ideas  by  itself, 
^d  distinguish  it  firom  others.  Every  one  finds  in  himself,  that 
he  knows  the  ideas  he  has ;  that  he  knows  also  when  any  one  is  in 
his  understanding,  and  what  it  is ;  and  that  when  more  than  one 
^6  there,  he  knows  them  distinctly  and  unconfiisedly  one  fix)m 
another.  Which  always  being  so,  (it  being  impossible  but  that  he 
should  perceive  what  he  perceives,^  he  can  never  be  in  doubt, 
when  any  idea  is  in  his  nund,  tiiat  it  is  there,  and  is  that  idea  it 
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is;  and  that  two  distinct  ideas,  when  they  are  in  his  mind,  are 
there,  and  are  not  one  and  the  same  idea.  So  that  all  such  ajBBrm- 
ations  and  negations  are  made  without  any  possibility  of  doubt, 
uncertainty,  or  hesitation,  and  must  necessmly  be  assented  to  as 
soon  as  understood;  that  is,  as  soon  as  we  have  in  our  minds 
determined  ideas  which  the  terms  in  the  proposition  stand  for. 
And  therefore  wherever  the  mind  with  attention  considers  any 
proposition  so  as  to  perceive  the  two  ideas  signified  by  the  terms, 
and  a£Brmed  or  denied  one  of  the  other,  to  be  the  same  or  differ- 
ent, it  is  presently  and  infallibly  certain  of  the  truth  of  such  a 
proposition:  and  this  equally  whether  these  propositions  be  in 
terms  standing  for  more  general  ideas,  or  such  as  are  less  so;  y.  ^. 
whether  the  general  idea  of  being  be  affirmed  of  itself,  as  in  this 
proposition,  ^^  Whatsoever  is,  is;"  or  a  more  particular  idea  be 
affirmed  of  itself,  as,  ^^A  man  is  a  man,"  or,  ^^Whatsoeyer  is 
white,  is  white:"  or  whether  the  idea  of  being  in  general  be 
denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  only  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  idea 
different  from  it,  as  in  this  other  proposition,  ^^  It  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be; "  or  any  idea  of  any  particular 
being  be  denied  of  another  different  from  it,  as,  ^^  A  man  is  not  a 
horse;  red  is  not  blue."  The  difference  of  the  ideas  as  soon  as 
the  terms  are  understood  makes  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
presently  visible,  and  that  with  an  equal  certainty  and  easiness  in 
the  less  as  well  as  the  more  general  propositions;  and  all  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.  because  the  mind  perceives,  in  any  ideas  that  it 
has,  the  same  idea  to  be  the  same  with  itself;  and  two  different  ideas 
to  be  different,  and  not  the  same.  And  this  it  is  equally  certain 
of,  whether  these  ideas  be  more  or  less  general,  abstract,  and 
comprehensive.  'It  is  not  therefore  alone  to  these  two  general 
propositions, — ^*  Whatsoever  is,  is;"  and,  "It  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be," — that  this  self-evidence  belongs 
by  any  peculiar  right.  The  perception  of  being  or  not  being 
belongs  no  more  to  these  vague  ideas,  signified  by  the  terms 
"whatsoever"  and  "thing,"  than  it  does  to  any  other  ideas. 
These  two  general  maxims,  amounting  to  no  more,  in  short,  but 
this,  that  "9ie  same  is  the  same,"  and  "same  is  not  different,'' 
are  truths  known  in  more  particular  instances,  as  well  as  in  these 
general  maxims,  and  known  also  in  particular  instances,  before 
these  general  maxims  are  ever  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force 
from  the  discernment  of  the  mind  employed  about  particular 
ideas.  There  is  nothing  more  visible  than  that  the  min^  without 
the  help  of  any  proof  or  reflection  on  either  of  these  general 
propositions,  perceives  so  clearly,  and  knows  so  certainlv,  toat  the 
idea  of  white  is  the  idea  of  wliite,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue,  and 
that  the  idea  of  white,  when  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  and  is  not 
absent,  that  the  consideration  of  these  axioms  can  add  nothmg  to 
the  evidence  or  certainty  of  its  knowledge.  Just  so  it  is  (as  every 
one  may  experiment  in  himself)  in  all  the  ideas  a  man  has  in  his 
mind :  he  knows  each  to  be  itself,  and  not  to  be  another,  and  to 
be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away,  when  it  is  there,  with  a  certainty 
that  cannot  be  greater ;   and  therefore  the  truth  of  no  general 
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proposition  can  be  known  .with  a  greater  certainty,  nor  add  any 
thing  to  this.  So  that  in  respect  of  identity,  our  mtuitiye  know- 
ledge reaches  as  far  as  our  ideas.  And  we  are  capable  of  making 
as  many  self-evident  propositions  as  we  have  names  for  distinct 
ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  whether  this  propo- 
sition, ^^  A  circle  is  a  circle,"  be  not  as  self-evident  a  proposition  as 
that  consisting  of  more  general  terms,  ^^  Whatsoever  is,  is:"  and 
apin,  whether  this  proposition,  ^^  Blue  is  not  red,"  be  not  a  propo- 
sition that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of  as  soon  as  it  understands 
the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom,  ^^  It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be."     And  so  of  all  the  like. 

5.  Secondly.  In  co-existence  we  have  few  self-evident  propoeitions*^^ 
Secondly.  Ajb  to  co-existence,  or  such  necessary  connexion  between 
two  ideas,  that,  in  the  subject  where  one  of  them  is  supposed,  there 
the  other  must  necessarily  be  also ;  of  such  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment as  this  the  mind  has  an  immediate  perception  but  in  very  few 
of  them ;  and  therefore  in  this  sort  we  have  but  very  little  intuitive 
knowledge.  Nor  are  there  to  be  found  very  many  propositions 
that  are  self-evident,  though  some  there  are ;  v.  s.  the  idea  of  filling 
a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its  superficies,  bemg  annexed  to  our 
idea  of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  ^^  two 
bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place." 

6.  Thirdly.  In  other  relations  we  may  have. — Thirdly.  As  to  the 
relations  of  modes,  mathematicians  have  framed  many  axioms  con- 
cerning that  one  relation  of  equality:  As,  ^^ Equals  taken  fi:om 
equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals ;"  which,  with  the  rest  of  that 
kind,  however  they  are  received  for  maxims  by  the  mathematicians, 
and  are  unquestionable  truths  ;  yet  I  think  that  any  one  who  con- 
siders them  will  not  find  that  they  have  a  clearer  seu-evidence  than 
these,  that  "one  and  one  are  equal  to  two;"  that  "if  you  take 
from  the  five  fingers  of  one  hand  two,  and  firom  the  five  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  two,  the  remaining  numbers  will  be  equal."  These 
and  a  thousand  other  such  propositions  may  be  found  in  numbers 
which,  at  the  very  first  hearing,  force  the  assent,  and  carry  with 
them  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  clearness  than  those  mathematical 
axioms. 

7.  Fourthly.  Concerning  real  existence  we  have  none. — Fourthly. 
As  to  real  existence,  since  that  has  no  connexion  with  any  other  of 
our  ideas  but  that  of  ourselves  and  of  a  first  being,  we  have  in  that 
concerning  the  real  existence  of  all  other  beings  not  so  much  as 
demonstrative,  much  less  a  self-evident,  knowledge ;  and  therefore 
concerning  those  there  are  no  maxims. 

8.  These  axioms  do  not  much  influence  our  other  knowledge. — In 
the  next  place  let  us  consider  what  influence  these  received 
maxims  have  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge.  The  rules 
established  in  the  Schools,  that  all  reasonings  are  ex  prcpcogniiis  et 
V^cBconcessisj  seem  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge  in 
these  maxims,  and  to  suppose  them  to  be  prcecognita;  whereby  I 
think  are  meant  these  two  things :  First,  That  these  axioms  are 
those  truths  that  are  first  known  to  the  mind ;  and.  Secondly,  that 
upon  them  the  other  parts  of  oiu:  knowledge  depend. 
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9.  Because  they  are  not  die  truths  we  first  knew.-'^T^ixalL  That 
thej  are  not  the  truths  first  kaown  to  the  mind,  is  evident  to 
experience,  as  we  have  shown  in  another  place.  (Book  i*  chap*  ii«) 
"Wno  perceives  not,  that  a  child  certainly  knows  that  a  stranger  is 
not  its  mother,  that  its  sacking-bottle  is  not  the  rod,  long  before 
he  knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be  ?  And  how  many  truths  are  there  about  numbers  which  it 
is  obvious  to  observe  uiat  the  mind  is  perfectly  acquainted  with, 
and  fiillj  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  these  general 
maxims  to  which  mathematicians  in  their  arguiugs  do  sometimes 
refer  them  I  Whereof  the  reason  is  very  plain:  for,  that  which 
makes  the  mind  assent  to  such  propositions  being  nothing  else 
but  the  perc^tion  it  has  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  its 
ideas,  according  as  it  finds  them  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another 
in  words  it  understands,  and  every  idea  being  known  to  be  what  it 
is,  and  every  two  distinct  ideafl  being  known  not  to  be  the  same,  it 
must  necessarily  follow,  that  such  self-evident  truths  must  be  finri 
known  which  consist  of  ideas  that  are  first  in  the  mind ;  and  the 
ideas  first  in  the  mind,  it  is  evident,  are  those  of  particular  things, 
from  whence,  by  slow  degrees,  the  understanding  proceeds  to  some 
few  general  ones ;  which,  being  taken  fi*om  the  ordinary  and  Jhrniliar 
objects  of  sense,  are  settled  in  the  mind  with  general  names  to  them* 
Thus  particular  ideas  are  first  received  and  distinguished,  and  so 
knowledge  got  about  them ;  and  next  to  them  the  less  general  or 
specific,  which  are  next  to  particular :  for,  abstract  idesa  are  not  so 
obvious  Oft  easy  to  children  or  the  yet  unexercised  mind,  as  particular 
ones.  If  they  seem  so  to  grown  men,  it  is  only  because  by  con- 
stant and  fanuliar  use  they  are  made  so :  fi^r  when  we  nicely  leflecl 
upon  them,  we  shall  find  that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and 
contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty  with  them,  and  do 
not  so  easily  offer  themselves  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For 
example :  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle  ?  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract, 
comprehensive,  and  difficult ;)  for  it  must  be  neither  obHque,  nor 
rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nox  ecalenon ;  but  all 
and  none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfect, 
that  cannot  exist ;  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different 
and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together.  It  is  true,  the  mind  in 
this  imperfect  state  has  need  of  such  ideas,  and  makes  all  the  haste 
to  them  it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  communication  and  enlaig&- 
ment  of  knowledge ;  to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very  much 
inclined.  But  yet  one  has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas  are  marks 
of  our  imperfection ;  at  least  this  is  enough  to  show  that  the  most 
abstract  and  general  ideas  are  not  those  that  the  mind  is  first  and 
most  easily  acquainted  with,  nor  such  as  its  earliest  knowledge  ii 
conversant  about. 

10.  Because  on  them  the  other  parts  of  owt  knowledae  do  mot 
depend, — Secondly.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  jdainly  follows 
that  these  magnified  maxims  are  not  the  principles  and  foundations 
of  all  our  other  knowledge.  For,  if  there  be  a  great  many  other 
truths  which  have  as  much  self-evidence  as  they,  and  a  great  many 
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that  we  know  before  them,  it  is  impossible  thej  should  be  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  we  deduce  all  other  truths.  Is  it  impossible  to 
know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  but  by  yirtue  of  this  or 
some  such  axiom,  viz.  ^^  The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  to- 
gether? "  Many  a  one  knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three, 
without  having  heard  or  thought  on  that  or  any  other  axiom 
by  which  it  might  be  proved;  and  knows  it  as  certainly  as  any 
other  man  knows  that  ^^  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,'*  or  any 
other  maxim;  and  all  from  the  same  reason  of  self-evidence,  the 
equality  of  those  ideas  being  as  visible  and  certain  to  him  without 
that  or  any  other  axiom  as  with  it,  it  needing  no  proof  to  make  it 
perceived.  Nor  after  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts,  does  he  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three  better 
or  m<Nre  certainly  than  he  did  before.  For,  if  there  be  any  odds  in 
those  ideas,  the  whole  and  parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  least  more 
difficult  to  be  settled  in  the  mind,  than  those  of  one,  two,  and 
three.  And  indeed  I  think  I  may  ask  these  men,  who  will  needs 
have  all  knowledge  besides  those  general  principles  themselves  to 
depend  on  genenJ,  innate,  and  self-evident  principles,  ^^  What  prin- 
ciple is  requisite  to  prove  that  one  and  one  are  two,  that  two  and 
two  are  four,  that  three  times  two  are  six?  "  which,  being  known 
without  any  proof,  do  evince  that  either  all  knowledge  does  not 
depend  on  certain  prcecognitoy  or  general  maxims,  called  "  princi- 
ples,'' or  else  that  these  are  principles;  and  if  these  are  to  be  coimted 
principles,  a  great  part  of  numeration  will  be  so.  To  which  if  we 
add  all  the  self-evident  propositions  which  may  be  made  about  all 
our  distinct  ideas,  principles  will  be  almost  infinite,  at  least  innu- 
merable, which  men  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  at  different  ages; 
and  a  great  many  of  these  innate  principles  they  never  come  to 
know  all  their  lives.  But  whether  iJiey  come  in  view  of  the  mind 
earlier  or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  all  known  by 
their  native  evidence,  are  wholly  independent,  receive  no  light  nor 
are  capable  of  any  proof  one  from  another,  much  less  the  more  par* 
ticolar  from  the  more  general,  or  the  more  simple  from  the  more 
compounded;  the  more  simple  and  less  abstract  being  the  most 
Miliar,  and  the  easier  and  earlier  apprehended.  But  whichever  be 
the  clearest  ideas,  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  all  such  proposi-* 
tions  is  in  this,  that  a  man  sees  the  same  idea  to  be  the  same  idea, 
and  in&Uibly  perceives  two  different  ideas  to  be  different  ideas, 
^or,  when  a  man  has  in  his  understanding  the  ideas  of  one  and  of 
two,  the  idea  of  yellow  and  the  idea  of  blue,  he  cannot  but  cer- 
tainly know  that  the  idea  of  one  is  the  idea  of  one,  and  not  the 
idea  of  two,  and  that  the  idea  of  yellow  is  the  idea  of  yellow,  and 
not  the  idea  of  blue.  For,  a  man  cannot  confound  the  ideas  in 
his  mind  which  he  has  distinct:  that  would  be  to  have  them  con- 
&sed  and  distinct  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  contradiction:  and 
to  have  none  distinct,  is  to  have  no  use  of  our  faculties,  to  have 
no  knowledge  at  all.  And  therefore  what  idea  soever  is  affirmed 
of  itself,  or  whatsoever  two  Entire  distinct  ideas  are  denied  one 
of  another,  the  mind  cannot  but  assent  to  such  a  proposition  as 
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infallibly  tme  as  soon  as  it  understands  the  terms,  without  hesitation 
or  need  of  proof,  or  regarding  those  made  in  more  general  terms, 
and  called  ^^maxims." 

11.  What  use  these  general  maxims  have. — ^What  shall  we  then 
saj?   Are  these  general  maxims  of  no  use?    By  no  means;  though 

E^rhaps  their  use  is  not  that  which  it  is  commonly  taken  to  be. 
ut  since  doubting  in  the  least  of  what  hath  been  by  some  men 
ascribed  to  these  maxims  may  be  apt  to  be  cried  out  against,  as 
overturning  the  foundations  of  all  the  sciences,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  them  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  examine  more  particularly  to  what  purposes  they  senre, 
and  to  what  not. 

(1.)  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  thej 
are  of  no  use  to  prove  or  confirm  less  general  self--eyident  proposi- 
tions. 

(2.)  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been,  the  founds^ 
tions  whereon  any  science  hath  been  built.  There  is,  I  know,  a 
great  deal  of  talk,  propagated  from  scholastic  men,  of  sciences  and 
the  maxims  on  which  they  are  built :  but  it  has  been  my  ill  luck 
never  to  meet  with  any  such  sciences ;  much  less  any  one  built 
upon  these  two  maxims,  ^^What  is,  is;"  and,  ^^It  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be."  And  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
shown  where  any  such  science,  erected  upon  these  or  any  other 
general  axioms,  is  to  be  found ;  and  should  be  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  lay  before  me  the  frame  and  system  of  any  sdence  so 
built  on  these  or  any  such-like  maxims,  that  could  not  be  shown 
to  stand  as  firm  without  any  consideration  of  them.  I  ask,  whether 
these  general  maxims  have  not  the  same  use  in  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  in  theological  questions,  that  they  have  in  the  other 
sciences  ?  They  serve  here,  too,  to  silence  wranglers,  and  put  an 
end  to  dispute.  But  I  think  that  nobody  will  therefore  say,  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  built  on  these  maxims,  or  that  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  it  is  derived  from  these  principles.  It  is  from 
revelation  we  have  received  it,  and  without  revelation  these  maxims 
had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When  we  find  out  an  idea, 
by  whose  intervention  we  discover  the  connexion  of  two  others, 
this  is  a  revelation  from  God  to  us  by  the  voice  of  reason.  For 
we  then  come  to  know  a  truth  that  we  did  not  know  before. 
When  God  declares  any  truth  to  us,  this  is  a  revelation  to  us  by 
the  voice  of  his  Spirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  our  knowledge. 
But  in  neither  of  these  do  we  receive  our  light  or  knowledge  from 
maxims.  But  in  the  one,  the  things  themselves  afibrd  it,  and  we 
see  the  truth  in  them  by  perceiving  their  agreement  or  disagree* 
ment;  in  the  other,  God  himself  affords  it  immediately  to  us,  and 
we  8ee  the  truth  of  what  he  says  in  his  unerring  veracity. 

(3.)  They  are  not  of  use  to  help  men  forward  in  the  advance- 
ment of  sciences,  or  new  discoveries  of  yet-unknown  truths.  Mr. 
Newton,  in  his  never-enough-to-be-admired  book,  has  demonstrated 
several  propositions  which  are  so  many  new  truths,  before  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  are  farther  advances  in  mathematical  knowledge: 
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but  for  the  discovei^  of  these^,  it  was  not  the  general  maxims 
"What  is,  is,"  or,  "The  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,"  or  the  like, 
that  helped  him.  These  were  not  the  dues  that  led  him  into  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  propositions.  Nor 
was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  those  demonstrations ; 
but  by  nnding  out  intermediate  ideas,  that  showed  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  as  expressed  in  the  propositions  he 
demonstrated.  This  is  the  great  exercise  and  improvement  of 
human  understanding  in  the  enlarging  of  knowledge,  and  advanc- 
ing the  sciences ;  wherein  they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any 
help  from  the  contemplation  of  these  or  the  like  magnified  maxims. 
Would  those  who  have  this  traditional  admiration  of  these  proposi- 
tions, that  they  think  no  step  can  be  made  in  knowledge  without  the 
support  of  an  axiom,  no  stone  laid  in  the  building  of  the  sciences 
without  a  general  maxim,  but  distinguish  between  the  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  communicating ;  between  the  method 
of  raising  any  science,  and  that  of  teaching  it  to  others  as  &r  as  it 
is  advanced ;  they  would  see  that  those  general  maxims  were  not 
the  foundations  on  which  the  first  discoverers  raised  their  admir- 
able structures,  nor  the  keys  that  unlocked  and  opened  those 
secrets  of  knowledge.  Though  afterwards,  when  schools  were 
erected,  and  sciences  had  their  professors  to  teach  what  others  had 
found  out,  they  often  made  use  of  maxims,  i.  e.  laid  down  certain 
propositions  which  were  self-evident,  or  to  be  received  for  true, 
which,  being  settled  in  the  minds  of  their  scholars  as  unquestion- 
able verities,  they  on  occasion  made  use  of  to  convince  them  of 
truths  in  particular  instances,  that  were  not  so  familiar  to  their 
mrnds  as  those  general  axioms  which  had  before  been  inculcated  to 
them,  and  caremlly  settled  in  their  minds.  Though  these  parti- 
cular instances,  when  well  reflected  on,  are  no  less  self-evident  to 
the  understancUng,  than  the  general  maxims  brought  to  confirm 
them :  and  it  was  in  those  particular  instances  that  the  first  dis- 
coverer found  the  truth,  without  the  help  of  the  general  maxims: 
aiid  so  may  any^one  else  do,  who  with  attention  considers  them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

(1.)  They  are  of  use,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  ordinary 
niethods  of  teaching  sciences  as  &r  as  they  are  advanced :  but  of 
little  or  none  in  advancing  them  farther. 

(2.)  They  are  of  use  in  disputes,  for  the  silencing  of  obstinate 
wranglers,  and  bringing  those  contests  to  some  condusion.  Whe- 
ther a  need  of  them  to  that  end  came  not  in,  in  the  manner 
following,  I  crave  leave  to  inquire.  The  Schools,  having  made  dis- 
putation the  touchstone  of  men's  abilities,  and  the  criterion  of 
bowledge,  adjudged  victory  to  him  that  kept  the  field ;  and  he 
that  had  the  last  word  was  concluded  to  have  the  better  of  the 
s^ment,  if  not  of  the  cause.  But  because  bv  this  means  there 
was  like  to  be  no  decision  between  skiUul  combatants,  whilst  one 
never  fiuled  of  a  medius  terminus  to  prove  any  proposition,  and  the 
other  could  as  constantly,  without  or  with  a  distinction,  deny  the 
^or  or  minor ;  to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be,  the  running  out 
of  disputes  into  an  endless  train  of  syllogisms,  certain  general  pro- 
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po8ition8,  most  of  them  indeed  Belf-eyident,  were  introduced  into  the 
Schools ;  which  being  such  as  all  men  allowed  and  agreed  in,  were 
looked  on  as  general  measures  of  truth,  and  served  instead  of  prin- 
ciples, Twhere  the  disputants  had  not  laid  down  any  other  between 
them,)  Deyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and  which  must  not  be 
receded  mm  by  either  side.  And  thus  these  maxims  getting  the 
name  of  ^^  principles,"  beyond  which  men  in  dispute  could  not 
retreat,  were  by  mistake  taken  to  be  the  originals  and  sources 
from  whence  all  knowledge  began,  and  the  foundations  whereon 
the  sciences  were  built ;  because,  when  in  their  disputes  they  came 
to  any  of  these,  they  stopped  there,  and  went  no  farther, — ^the 
matter  was  determined,  but  how  much  this  is  a  mistake  hath 
been  already  shown. 

This  method  of  the  Schools,  which  have  been  thought  the  foun- 
tains of  knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  suppose,  the  like  use  of  these 
maxims  into  a  great  part  of  conversation  out  of  the  Schools,  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  cavillers,  whom  any  one  is  excused  from  arguing  any 
longer  with  when  they  deny  these  general  self-evident  principles 
received  by  all  reasonable  men  who  have  once  thought  of  them ;  but 
yet  their  use  herein  is  but  to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.  They,  in  truth, 
when  urged  in  such  cases,  teach  nothing ;  that  is  already  done  by  the 
intermediate  ideas  made  use  of  in  the  debate,  whose  connexion  may 
be  seen  without  the  help  of  those  maxims,  and  so  the  truth  known 
before  the  maxim  is  produced,  and  the  argument  brought  to  a  first 
principle.    Men  would  give  off  a  wrong  argument  before  it  came 
to  that,  if  in  their  disputes  they  proposed  to  themselves  the  finding 
and  embracing  of  truth,  and  not  a  contest  for  victory.    And  thus 
maxims  have  their  use  to  put  a  stop  to  their  perverseness,  whose 
ingenuity  should  have  yielded  sooner.     But  the  method  of  the 
Schools  having  allowed  and  encouraged  men  to  oppose  and  resist 
evident  truths  till  they  are  baffled,  i.  e.  till  they  are  reduced  to 
contradict  themselves  or  some  established  principle,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  should  not,  in  civil  conversation,  be  ashiBuned  of  that 
which  in  the  Schools  is  counted  a  virtue  and  a  glory,  viz.  obsti- 
nately to  maintain  that  side  of  the  question  they  have  chosen, 
whether  true  or  false,  to  the  last  extremity,  even  after  conviction : 
a  strange  way  to  attain  truth  and  knowledge ;  and  that  which  I 
think  the  rational  part  of  mankind,  not  corrupted  by  education, 
could  scarce  believe  should  ever  be  admitted  amongst  the  lovers  of 
truths  and  students  of  religion  or  natiure ;  or  introduced  into  die 
seminaries  of  those  who  are  to  propagate  the  iJruths  of  religion  or 
philosophy  amongst  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced.    How  much 
such  a  way  of  learning  is  likely  to  turn  young  men's  minds  from 
the  sincere  search  and  love  of  truth,  nay,  and  to  make  them  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  such  thing,  or  at  least  worth  adhering  to,  I 
shall  not  now  inquu*e.     This  I  think,  that,  bating  those  jJaoes 
which  brought  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  into  their  Schools,  where 
it  continuea  many  ages,  without  teaching  the  world  any  thing  but 
the  art  of  wrangUng,  these  maxims  were  nowhere  thought  the 
foundations  on  which  the  sciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  hdps 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
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Afl  to  these  general  maxims,  therefore,  they  are,  as  I  have  said, 
of  great  use  in  disputes,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wranglers ;  but  not 
of  much  use  to  the  discoTery  of  miknown  truths,  or  to  help  the 
mind  ic^ward  in  its  seaitsh  after  knowledge :  for,  who  ever  b^  to 
build  his  knowledge  on  this  general  proposition,  ^^  What  is,  is;"  or, 
'^It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thinff  to  be  and  not  to  be;"  and 
from  either  of  these,  as  from  a  prmciple  of  science,  deduced  a 
system  of  usefrd  knowledge  ?  Wrong  opinions  often  involving  con- 
tradictions, one  of  these  maxims,  as  a  touchstone,  may  serve  well 
to  show  whither  tliey  lead.  But  yet,  however  fit  to  lay  open  the 
absurdity  or  mistake  of  a  man's  reasoning  or  opini(»i,  wey  are  of 
very  little  use  for  enlightening  the  imderstanding ;  and  it  will  not 
be  found  that  the  mind  receives  much  help  from  them  in  its  pro- 
gress in  knowledge ;  which  would  be  neither  less,  nor  less  certaia, 
were  these  two  general  propositions  never  thought  on.  It  is  true, 
as  I  have  said,  they  sometunes  serve  in  argumentation  to  stop  a 
wraogWs  mouth,  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  what  he  saith,  and 
by  exposmg  him  to  the  shame  of  contradicting  what  all  the  world 
knows,  and  he  himself  cannot  but  own,  to  be  true.  But  it  is  one 
thmg  to  show  a  man  that  he  is  in  an  error,  and  another  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  truth ;  and  I  would  fain  know  what  truths  these  two 
propositions  are  able  to  teach,  and  by  their  influence  make  us  know, 
which  we  did  not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without  them. 
Let  us  reaBon  from  them  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are  only  about 
identical  predications ;  and  influence,  if  any  at  all,  none  but  such. 
£adi  particular  proposition  concerning  identity  or  diversity,  is  as 
clearly  and  certainly  known  in  itself,  if  attended  to,  as  either  of 
these  general  ones ;  only  these  general  once,  as  serving  in  all  cases, 
are  therefore  more  inculcated  and  insisted  on.  As  to  other  less 
general  maxims,  many  of  th«n  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  pro- 
positions, and  teach  us  nothing  but  the  respect  and  import  of 
lysines  one  to  another.  ^^The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts;" 
v^  real  truth,  I  beseech  you,  does  it  teach  us?  What  more  is 
contauied  in  that  maxim,  than  what  the  signification  of  the  word 
totmiy  or  ^^  the  whole,"  does  of  itself  import  ?  And  he  that  knows 
that  the  word  ^  ^cde"  stands  for  what  is  made  up  of  all  its  parts, 
knows  very  little  less  than  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts. 
And  upon  the  same  ground  I  think  that  this  proposition,  ^^  A  hill 
is  higher  than  a  vaUey,"  and  several  the  like,  may  also  pass  for 
nu^xima.  But  yet  masters  of  mathematics,  when  they  would,  as 
t^diers  of  what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  tiiat  science,  do  not 
without  reason  place  this  and  some  other  such  maxims  at  the 
entrance  of  their  systems;  that  their  scholars,  having  in  the  be^in- 
i^ing  perfectly  acquainted  their  thoughts  with  these  propositions 
loade  in  such  general  terms,  may  be  used  to  make  such  rdoections, 
and  have  these  more  general  propositions  as  formed  rules  and  say- 
ings, ready  to  apply  to  all  particular  cases.  Not  that  if  they  oe 
equally  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and  evident  than  tiie  parti- 
(^olar  mstfuiees  they  are  brought  to  confirm ;  but  that  being  more 
familiar  to  the  mind,  the  very  naming  them  is  enough  to  satisfy 
the  understaodiAg.    But  this,  I  say,  is  more  from  our  ciistom  of 
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umng  them,  and  the  establishment  they  have  got  in  om*  minds  by 
our  often  thinking  of  them,  than  from  the  different  evidence  of  the 
things.  But  before  custom  has  settled  methods  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  in  our  minds,  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  it  is  quite  otherwise; 
and  that  the  child,  when  a  part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away,  knows 
it  better  in  that  particular  instance  than  by  this  general  proposi- 
tion, ^^  The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts ;"  and  that  if  one  of  these 
have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  other,  the  general  has 
more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind  by  the  particular,  than  the  parti- 
cular by  the  general.  For,  in  particulars  our  knowledge  begins, 
and  so  spreads  itself  by  degrees  to  generals ;  though  afterwards  the 
mind  tases  the  quite  contrary  course,  and,  having  drawn  its  know- 
ledge into  as  general  propositions  as  it  can,  makes  those  familiar  to 
its  thoughts,  and  accustoms  itself  to  have  recourse  to  them,  as  to 
the  standards  of  truth  and  fidsehood.  By  which  fiimiUar  use  of  them, 
as  rules  to  measure  the  truth  of  other  propositions,  it  comes  in  time 
to  be  thought  that  more  particular  propositions  have  their  truth 
and  evidence  from  their  conformity  to  these  more  general  ones, 
which  in  discourse  and  argumentation  are  so  frequently  urged 
and  constantly  admitted.  And  this  I  think  to  be  the  reason  ymy, 
amongst  so  many  self-evident  propositions,  the  most  general  only 
have  had  the  title  of  ^^  maxims." 

12.  MaximSf  if  care  be  not  taken  in  the  use  of  wordsy  may  prove 
contradictions, — One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe  concerning  these  general  maxims;  that  they  are  so  &r 
from  improving  or  establishmg  our  minds  in  true  knowledge,  that 
if  our  notions  be  wrong,  loose,  or  unsteady,  and  we  resign  up  our 
thoughts  to  the  sound  of  words,  rather  than  fix  them  on  settled 
determined  ideas  of  things ;  I  say,  these  general  maxims  wiU  serve 
to  confirm  us  in  mistakes;  and  in  such  a  way  of  use  of  words 
which  is  most  common,  wiU  serve  to  prove  contradictions.  V.  g.  he 
that  with  Des  Cartes  shall  firame  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  what  he 
calls  ^^  body"  to  be  nothing  but  extension,  may  easily  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i.  e.  no  space  void  of  body,  by  this  maxim, 
^^  What  is,  is :"  for,  the  idea  to  which  he  annexes  the  name  "  body" 
being  bare  extension,  his  knowledge  that  space  cannot  be  without 
body  is  certain :  for  he  knows  his  own  idea  of  extension  clearly  and 
distinctly,  and  knows  that  it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  idea, 
though  it  be  called  by  these  three  names,  ^^  extension,  body,  space." 
Which  three  words,  standing  for  one  and  the  same  idea,  may,  no 
doubt,  with  the  same  evidence  and  certainty  be  affirmed  one  of 
another,  as  each  of  itself:  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  whilst  I  use 
them  all  to  stand  for  one  and  the  same  idea,  this  predication  is  as 
true  and  identical  in  its  signification,  ^^  that  space  is  body,"  as  this 
predication  is  true  and  identical,  ^^that  body  is  body,"  both  in 
signification  and  sound. 

13.  Instance  in  vacuum. — But  if  another  shall  come  and  make 
to  himself  another  idea,  different  from  Des  Cartes's,  of  the  thing, 
which  yet,  with  Des  Cartes,  he  calls  by  the  same  name  ^^body," 
and  msike  his  idea,  which  he  expresses  by  the  word  "  body,"  to  be 
of  a  thing  that  hath  both  extension  and  solidity  together,  he  will 
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as  easily  demonstrate  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum  or  space  with- 
out a  body,  as  Des  Cartes  demonstrated  the  contrary.  Because 
the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  "spa^je"  being  barely  the 
simple  one  of  extension ;  and  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
"body"  being  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  resistibility  or 
solidity  together  in  the  same  subject;  these  two  ideas  are  not 
exactly  one  and  the  same,  but  in  the  understanding  as  distinct  as 
the  ideas  of  one  and  two,  white  and  black,  or  as  of  corporeity  and 
humanity,  if  I  may  use  those  barbarous  terms :  and  therefore  the 
predication  of  them  in  our  minds,  or  in  words  standing  for  them, 
is  not  identical,  but  the  negation  of  them  one  of  another ;  viz.  this 
proposition,  **  Extension  or  space  is  not  body,"  is  as  true  and  evi- 
dently certain  as  this  maxim,  ^  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be,"  can  make  any  proposition. 

14.  They  prove  not  the  existence  of  things  vnthout  us. — But  yet, 
though  both  these  propositions  (as  you  see)  may  be  equally  demon- 
strated, viz.  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  and  that  there  cannot  be 
a  vacuum,  by  these  two  certain  principles,  viz.  "What  is,  is," 
and,  "  The  same  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be ;"  yet  neither  of  these 
principles  will  serve  to  prove  to  us,  that  any  or  what  bodies  do 
exist :  for  that,  we  are  left  to  our  senses  to  discover  to  us  as  far  as 
they  can.  Those  universal  and  self-evident  principles,  being  only 
our  constant,  clear,  and  distinct  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas  more 
general  or  comprehensive,  can  assure  us  of  nothing  that  passes 
without  the  mind ;  their  certainty  is  founded  only  upon  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  each  idea  by  itself,  and  of  its  distinction  from 
others ;  about  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken  whilst  they  are  in  our 
minds,  though  we  may  be,  and  often  are,  mistaken,  when  we  retain 
the  names  without  the  ideas,  or  use  them  conftisedly  sometimes  for 
one  and  sometimes  for  another  idea.  In  which  cases,  the  force  of 
these  axioms,  reaching  only  to  the  sound  and  not  the  signification 
of  the  word,  serves  only  to  lead  us  into  conftision,  mistake,  and 
error.  It  is  to  show  men,  that  these  maxims,  however  cried  up  for 
the  great  guards  to  truth,  will  not  secure  them  from  error  in  a 
careless,  loose  use  of  their  words,  that  I  have  made  this  remark* 
In  all  that  is  here  suggested  concerning  their  little  use  for  the 
improvement  of  knowledge,  or  dangerous  use  in  undetermined  ideas, 
I  nave  been  far  enough  from  saymg  or  intending  they  should  be 
laid  aside,  as  some  have  been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm 
them  to  be  truths,  self^vident  truths ;  and  so  cannot  be  laid  aside. 
As  far  as  their  influence  will  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour,  nor 
would  I  attempt,  .to  abridge  it.  But  yet,  without  any  injury  to 
truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have  reason  to  think  their  use  is  not 
Answerable  to  the  great  stress  which  seems  to  be  laid  on  them,  and 
I  may  warn  men  not  to  make  an  ill  use  of  them  for  the  confirming 
themselves  in  errors. 

15.  Their  application  dangerous  about  complex  idea^. — But  let 
them  be  of  what  use  they  will  in  verbal  propositions,  they  cannot 
discover  or  prove  to  us  the  least  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sub- 
stances, as  they  are  found  and  exist  without  us,  any  farther  than 
gi*ounded  on  experience*    And  though  the  consequence  of  these 

2h 
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two  propositionfl,  called  "  principles/'  be  very  clear,  and  their  jjse 
not  dangerous  or  hurtfiil  in  the  probation  of  such  things  wherein 
there  is  no  need  at  all  of  them  for  proof,  but  such  as  are  clear  bj 
themselves  without  them,  viz,  where  our  ideas  are  determined,  and 
known  by  the  names  that  stand  for  them :  yet  when  these  prin- 
ciples, viz.  ^^What  is,  is,"  and,  ^^It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thmg  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  are  made  use  of  in  the  probation  of 
propositions  wherein  are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas,  y.  g. 
'^  man,  horse,  gold,  virtue ;"  there  they  are  of  infinite  danger,  and 
most  commonly  make  men  receive  and  retain  falsehood  for  mani- 
fest truth,  and  uncertainty  for  demonstration :  upon  which  followB 
error,  obstinacy,  and  all  the  mi8chie&  that  can  happen  from  wrong 
reasoning.  The  reason  whereof  is  not  that  these  prmciples  are  less 
true,  or  of  less  force  in  proving  propositions  made  of  tains  stand- 
ing for  complex  ideas,  than  where  the  proportions  are  about  simple 
ideas ;  but  because  men  mistake  generally,  thinking  that  where 
the  same  terms  are  preserved,  the  propositions  are  about  the  same 
things,  though  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  in  truth  different 
Therefore  these  maxims  are  made  use  of  to  support  those  which  in 
sound  and  appearance  are  contradictory  propositions ;  as  is  clear 
in  the  demonstrations  above  mentioned  about  a  vacuum.  So  that 
whilst  men  take  words  for  things,  as  usually  they  do,  these  maxims 
may  and  do  commonly  serve  to  prove  contradictory  propositions: 
as  shall  yet  be  farther  made  manifest. 

16.  Instance  in  man, — For  instance:  Let  "man"  be  that  con- 
cerning which  you  would  by  these  first  principles  demonstrate  any 
thing,  and  we  shall  see  that  so  hx  as  demonstration  is  by  these 
principles  it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain,  univeruJ,  tnie 
proposition,  or  knowledge  of  any  being  existing  without  us.  First 
A  child  having  firamed  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  probable  that  his 
idea  is  just  like  that  picture  which  the  painter  makes  of  the  visible 
appearances  joined  together ;  and  such  a  complication  of  idess 
together  in  lus  understanding  makes  up  the  single  complex  idea 
which  he  calls  "man;"  whereof  white  or  flesh-colour  in  England 
being  one,  the  child  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  a  negro  is  not 
a  man,  because  white  colour  was  one  of  the  constant  simjde  ideas 
of  the  complex  idea  he  calls  "  man :"  and  therefore  he  can  demon- 
strate by  the  principle,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be,"  that  "  a  negro  is  not  a  man ;"  the  foundation  of  his 
certainty  being  not  that  universal  proposition  whidi,  perhaps,  he 
never  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the  dear,  distinct  pero^tion 
he  hath  of  his  own  simple  ideas  of  black  an4  white,  whid  he 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  take,  nor  can  ever  mistake,  one  for  another, 
whether  he  knows  that  maxim  or  no.  And  to  this  diild,  or  any  one 
who  hath  such  an  idea  which  he  calls  "man,"  can  you  never 
demonstrate  that  a  man  hath  a  soul,  because  his  idea  of  id*d 
includes  no  such  notion  or  idea  in  it :  and  therefore  to  him  the 
principle  of  "What  is,  is,"  proves  not  this  matter;  but  it  depends 
upon  collection  and  observation,  by  which  he  is  to  make  his  com- 
plex idea  called  "man." 

17.  Secondly.  Another,  that  hath  gone  farther  in  iramiog  vA 
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collecting  the  idea  he  calls  ^^  man/'  and  to  the  outward  shape  adds 
laughter  and  rational  discourse^  may  demonstrate  that  infants  and 
changelings  are  no  men  by  this  maxim^  ^^  It  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  :"  and  I  have  discoursed  with  very 
rational  men  who  have  actually  denied  that  they  are  men. 

18.  Thirdly.  Perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  idea  which 
he  calls  ^  man''  only  out  of  the  ideas  of  body  in  general,  and  the 
powers  of  language  and  reason,  and  leaves  out  the  shape  wholly. 
This  man  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  a  man  may  have  no  hands, 
but  be  quadrupesj  neither  of  those  being  induded  in  bis  idea  of 
man;  and  in  whatever  body  or  shape  be  found  speech  and  reason 
joined,  that  was  a  man :  because,  having  a  clear  loiowledge  of  0uch 
a  complex  idea,  it  is  certfun  that  ^^  what  is,  is." 

19.  LUtls  use  of  these  maxims  in  proofs  where  toe  have  clear  and 
distinct  ideas, — So  that,  if  rightly  considered,  I  think  we  may  say, 
that  where  our  ideas  are  determined  in  our  minds,  and  have  an- 
nexed to  them  by  us  known  and  steady  names  under  those  settled 
determinations,  there  is  little  need  or  no  use  at  all  of  these  maxims 
to  prove  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  them.  He  that 
cannot  discern  the  truth  or  &lsehood  of  such  propositions,  without 
the  help  of  these  and  the  like  maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by  these 
maxims  to  do  it :  since  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  the  truth  of 
these  maxims  thenoselves  without  proo^  if  he  cannot  know  the  truth 
of  others  without  proof,  which  are  as  self-evident  as  these.  Upon 
this  ground  it  is  that  intuitive  knowledge  neither  requires  nor 
admits  any  proof,  one  part  of  it  more  than  another.  He  that  will 
suppose  it  does,  takes  away  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and 
certainty :  and  he  that  needs  any  proof  to  make  him  certain  and 
give  his  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  ^^  two  are  equal  to  two,"  will 
also  have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit  that  ^  what  is,  is." 
He  that  needs  a  probation  to  convince  him  that  two  are  not  three, 
that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a  circle,  &c.  or  any 
other  two  determined  distinct  ideas  are  not  one  and  the  same,  will 
need  also  a  demonstration  to  convince  him  that  ^^  it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thii^  to  be  and  not  to  be." 

20.  Their  use  dangerous  where  our  ideas  are  confused.--^ AjoA  as 
these  maxims  are  of  little  use  where  we  have  determined  ideas,  so 
they  are,  as  I  have  showed,  of  dangerous  use  where  our  ideas  are 
not  determined ;  and  where  we  use  words  that  are  not  annexed  to 
determined  ideas,  but  such  as  are  of  a  loose  and  wandering  signifir 
cation,  sometimes  standing  for  one  and  sometimes  for  another  idea; 
froDi  which  follows  mistake  and  error,  which  these  maxims  (brought 
^  proofe  to  estabUsh  propositions  wherein  the  terms  stand  for 
undetermined  ideas)  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and  rivet. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OP  TEIPLING  PROPOSITIONS. 

1.  Some  propositions  bring  no  increase  to  our  knowledge. — Whether 
the  maxims  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter  be  of  that  use  to 
real  knowledge  as  is  generally  supposed^  I  leave  to  be  considered* 
This,  I  think,  may  confidently  be  affirmed,  that  there  are  nniversal 

E repositions  which,  though  they  be  certainly  trae,  yet  they  add  no 
ght  to  our  understandmgs,  bring  no  increase  to  our  knowledge. 
Such  are, 

2.  Asy  Firsts  identical  propositions. — First.  All  purely  identical 
propositions.  These  obviously  and  at  first  blush  appear  to  con- 
tain no  instruction  in  them :  for  when  we  afiSrm  the  said  term  of 
itself,  whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any  clear 
and  real  idea,  it  shows  us  nothing  but  what  we  must  certainly 
know  before,  whether  such  a  proposition  be  either  made  by  or 
proposed  to  us.  Indeed,  that  most  general  one,  ^^  What  is,  is/' 
may  serve  sometimes  to  show  a  man  the  absurdity  he  is  guilty  o^ 
when  by  circumlocution  or  equivocal  terms  he  would,  in  particular 
instances,  deny  the  same  thing  of  itself;  because  nobody  will  so 
openly  bid  defiance  to  common  sense  as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct 
contradictions  in  plain  words ;  or  if  he  does,  a  man  is  excused  if  he 
breaks  off  any  farther  discourse  with  him.  But  yet,  I  think,  I 
may  say,  that  neither  that  received  maxim,  nor  any  other  identical 
proposition,  teaches  us  any  thing :  and  though  in  such  kind  of 
propositions  this  great  and  magnified  maxim,  boasted  to  be  the 
foundation  of  demonstration,  may  be  and  often  is  made  use  of  to 
confirm  them ;  yet  all  it  proves  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
the  same  word  may  with  great  certainty  be  affirmed  of  itself  with- 
out any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  such  proposition ;  and  let  me  add 
also,  without  any  real  knowledge. 

3.  For,  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  person  who  can  but  make 
a  proposition,  and  knows  what  he  means  when  he  says  ^^Ay,"  or 
^'  No,"  may  make  a  million  of  propositions  of  whose  truths  he  may 
be  infallibly  certain,  and  yet  not  know  one  thing  in  the  world 
thereby ;  v.  g.  "  What  is  a  soul,  is  a  soul ;"  or,  "  A  soul  is  a  soul;* 
"  A  spirit  is  a  spirit ;"  "A  fetiche  is  a  fetiche,"  &c.  these  all  being 
equivalent  to  this  proposition,  viz.  **  What  is,  is ;"  i.  e.  *^  What  ha& 
existence,  hath  existence;"  or,  ^^Who  hath  a  soul,  hath  a  soul.'' 
What  is  this  more  than  trifling  with  words!  It  is  but  like  a  monkey 
shifting  his  oyster  from  one  hand  to  the  other;  and  had  he  had  bi^ 
words,  might  no  doubt  have  said,  ^^  Oyster  in  right  hand  is  subject, 
and  oyster  in  left  hand  is  predicate;"  and  so  might  have  mane  a 
self-evident  proposition  of  oyster,  i.  e.  "Oyster  is  oyster;"  and  yet 
with  all  this  not  have  been  one  whit  the  wiser  or  more  knowing: 
and  that  way  of  handling  the  matter  would,  much  at  one,  hare 
satisfied  the  monkey's  hunger  or  a  man's  understanding ;  and  they 
two  would  have  improved  m  knowledge  and  bulk  togeSier. 

I  know  there  are  some  who,  because  identical  propositions  are 
self-evident,  show  a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think  they  do 
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great  service  to  philosophy  by  crying  them  up,  as  if  in  them  was 
contained  all  knowledge,  and  the  understanding  were  led  into  all 
troth  by  them  only.  I  grant  as  forwardly  as  any  one,  that  they 
are  all  true  and  sel^Tident.  I  grant  fiirther,  that  the  foundation 
of  all  our  kno^dedge  lies  in  the  raculty  we  have  of  perceiving  the 
same  idea  to  be  the  same,  and  of  discerning  it  from  those  that  are 
different,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  But  how  that 
vindicates  the  making  use  of  identical  propositions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge  from  the  imputation  of  trifling,  I  do  not  see. 
Let  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  that  ^^  the  will  is  the 
will,''  or  lay  what  stress  on  it  he  thinks  fit ;  of  what  use  is  this, 
and  an  infinite  the  like  propositions,  for  the  enlarging  our  know- 
ledge? Let  a  man  abound  as  much  as  the  plenty  of  words  which 
he  has  will  permit  him  in  such  propositions  as  these :  ^^  A  law  is  a 
law,  and  obligation  is  obligation;"  ^^ Right  is  right,  and  wrong  is 
wrong;"  will  these  and  the  like  ever  help  him  to  an  acquaintance 
with  ethics  I  or  instruct  him  or  others  in  the  knowledge  of  morality  ? 
Those  who  know  not,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  nor  the  measures  of  them,  can  with  as  much 
assurance  make  and  infallibly  know  the  truth  of  these  and  all  such 
propositions  as  he  that  is  best  instructed  in  morality  can  do.  But 
what  advance  do  such  propositions  give  in  the  knowledge  of  any 
thing  necessary  or  useful  for  their  conduct  ? 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  less  than  trifle,  who,  for 
the  enlightening  the  understanding  in  any  part  of  knowledge, 
should  be  busy  with  identical  propositions,  and  insist  on  such 
maxims  as  these:  "Substance  is  substance,  and  body  is  body;" 
"A  vacuum  is  a  vacuum,  and  a  vortex  is  a  vortex ;"  "A  centaur 
is  a  centaur,  and  a  chimera  is  a  chimera,"  &c.  For  these  and  all 
such  are  equally  true,  equally  certain,  and  equally  self-evident. 
But  yet  thev  cannot  but  be  counted  trifling,  when  made  use  of  as 

1)rinciples  of  instruction,  and  stress  laid  on  them  as  helps  to  know- 
edge  ;  since  they  teach  nothing  but  what  every  one,  who  is  capable 
of  discourse,  knows  without  being  told,  viz.  that  the  same  term 
is  the  same  term,  and  the  same  idea  the  same  idea.  And  upon 
this  account  it  was  that  I  formerly  did  and  do  still  think,  the 
offering  and  inculcating  such  propositions,  in  order  to  give  the 
understanding  any  new  light  or  inlet  into  the  knowledge  of  things, 
no  better  than  trming. 

Instruction  lies  in  something  very  different ;  and  he  that  would 
enlarge  his  own  or  another's  mmd  to  truths  he  does  not  yet  know, 
must  find  out  intermediate  ideas,  and  then  lay  them  in  such  order 
one  by  another  that  the  understanding  may  see  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  those  in  question.  Irropositions  that  do  this  are 
instructive:  but  they  are  far  from  such  as  aflSrm  the  same  term 
of  itself;  which  is  no  way  to  advance  one's  self  or  others  in  any 
sort  of  knowledge.  It  no  more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would  help 
any  one  in  his  learning  to  read  to  have  such  propositions  as  these 
inculcated  to  him,  "An  A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B;"  which  a 
man  may  know  as  well  as  any  schoolmaster,  and  vet  never  be  able 
to  read  a  word  as  long  as  he  lives.    Nor  do  these  or  any  such 
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identical  propositiotis  help  him  one  jot  forwards  in  the  ddll  of 
readmg,  let  him  make  what  use  of  them  he  can. 

If  those  who  blame  mj  calling  them  ^  trifling  propositions"  had 
but  ready  and  been  at  the  pains  to  understand,  what  I  had  aboTe 
writ  in  very  plain  English,  they  could  not  but  have  seen  that  by 
^'  identical  propositions  "  I  mean  only  such  wherein  the  same  term, 
importing  the  same  idea,  is  affirmed  of  itself:  which  I  take  to  be 
the  proper  signification  of  ^^ identical  propositions;"  and  concern- 
ing all  such,  I  think  I  may  continue  safely  to  say,  that  to  propose 
them  as  instructive  is  no  better  than  trifling.  For  no  one  who  has 
the  use  of  reason  can  miss  them,  where  it  is  necessary  they  should 
be  taken  notice  of;  nor  doubt  of  their  truth,  when  he  does  take 
notice  of  them. 

But  if  men  will  call  propositions  ^^  identical  ^  wherein  the  same 
term  is  affirmed  of  itself,  whether  thev  speak  more  properly  dian  I, 
others  must  judge  :  this  is  certain,  all  that  they  say  of  propositionB 
that  are  not  ^^  identical "  in  my  sense,  concerns  not  me  nor  what  I 
have  said;  all  that  I  have  said  relating  to  thoee  propoaitionfl 
wherein  the  same  term  is  affirmed  of  itself:  And  I  would  &m  see 
an  instance  wherein  any  such  can  be  made  use  of  to  the  advantage 
and  improvement  of  any  one's  knowledge.  Instances  of  other 
kinds,  whatever  use  may  be  made  of  them,  concern  not  me,  as  not 
being  such  as  I  call  ^^  identical." 

4.  Secondly.  When  a  part  of  any  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  iJie 
whole, — Secondlv.  Another  sort  of  trininff  propositions  is,  when  a 
part  of  the  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  the  name  of  the  whole;  a 
part  of  the  defimtion,  of  the  word  defined.  Such  are  all  propositions 
wherein  the  genus  is  predicated  of  the  species;  or  more  compre- 
hensive, of  less  comprehensive  terms :  for,  what  information,  what 
knowledge,  carries  this  proposition  in  it,  viz.  ^^  Lead  is  a  metal,"  to 
a  man  who  knows  the  complex  idea  the  name  ^^lead"  stands  for? 
all  the  simple  ideas  that  go  to  the  complex  one  signified  by  the 
term  "  metal "  being  nothing  but  what  he  before  comprehended, 
and  signified  by  the  name  ^Mead."  Indeed,  to  a  man  that  knows 
the  signification  of  the  word  ^ metal,"  and  not  of  the  word  "lead," 
it  is  a  shorter  way  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  word  *^lead" 
by  saying,  "  It  is  a  metal,"  which  at  once  expresses  several  of  its 
simple  ideas,  than  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one,  telling  him,  "It 
is  a  body  very  heavy,  fiisible,  and  malleable." 

5.  As  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  defined. — A  like  trifling  it 
is  to  predicate  any  other  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  defined; 
or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  simple  ideas  of  a  complex  one,  of  the 
name  of  the  whole  complex  idea,  as,  ^^  All  gold  is  fusible."  For, 
fusibility  being  one  of  tne  simple  ideas  that  goes  to  the  making 
up  the  complex  one  the  sound  "  gold "  stands  for,  what  can  it  be 
but  playing  with  sounds  to  affirm  that  of  the  name  ^^gold"  which 
is  comprehended  in  its  received  signification  ?  It  would  be  thought 
little  better  than  ridiculous  to  affirm  gravdv  as  a  truth  of  moment, 
that  **gold  is  yellow ;"  and  I  see  not  how  it  is  any  jot  more  mate- 
rial to  say,  "  It  is  fosible,"  unless  that  quality  be  l&H  out  of  the 
complex  idea  of  which  the  sound  "  gold  "  is  the  mark  in  ordinary 
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speech.  What  instruction  can  it  cany  with  it,  to  tell  one  that 
which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or  he  is  supposed  to  know  before? 
For  I  am  supposed  to  know  the  signification  of  the  word  another 
uses  to  me,  or  else  he  is  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the 
name  ^^  gold^  stands  for  this  (5omplex  idea  of  body,  yellow,  heavj, 
fusible,  malleable,  it  will  not  much  instruct  me  to  put  it  solemnly 
afterwards  in  a  proposition,  and  gravely  say, ''  All  gold  is  fusible." 
Such  propositions  can  only  serye  to  show  the  disingenuity  of  one 
who  will  go  from  the  definition  of  his  own  terms,  by  reminding 
him  sometimes  of  it;  but  carry  no  knowledge  with  them  but  of 
the  signification  of  words,  however  certain  they  be. 

6.  Instance^  tnan  and  palfrey. — ''  Every  man  is  an  animal  or  living 
faod^,''  is  as  certain  a  proposition  as  can  be ;  but  no  more  con- 
ducing to  the  knowledge  of  things  than  to  say,  '^  A  palfirey  is  an 
ambling  horse,  or  a  n^hing,  ambling  animal;"  both  being  only 
about  the  signification  of  words,  and  make  me  know  but  this, 
that  body,  sense,  and  motion,  or  power  of  sensation  and  moving, 
are  three  of  those  ideas  that  I  always  comprehend  and  signify 
by  the  word  "  man;"  and  where  they  are  not  to  be  foimd  together, 
the  name  '^  man"  belongs  not  to  that  thing:  and  so  of  the  other, 
that  body,  sense,  and  a  certain  way  of  going,  with  a  certain  kind 
of  voice,  are  some  of  those  ideas  which  I  always  comprehend  and 
signify  by  the  word  "palfrey ;"  and  when  they  are  not  to  be  found 
together,  the  name  "  palfirey"  belongs  not  to  that  thing.  It  is  just 
the  same,  and  to  the  same  purpose,  when  any  term  standing  for 
any  one  or  more  of  the  simple  ideas  that  altogether  make  up  that 
complex  idea  which  is  called  "  a  man,"  is  affirmed  of  the  term 
^^man;"  v.  g.  suppose  a  Soman  signified  by  the  word  homo  all 
these  distinct  ideas  united  in  one  subject,  corporeitaa^  sensibilitasy 
potentia  se  movendiy  rationalitasy  risibilitxia ;  he  might,  no  doubt, 
with  great  certainty  universally  affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of  these 
together  of  the  word  homo^  but  did  no  more  than  say,  that  the 
word  homo,  in  his  country,  comprehended  in  its  signification  all 
these  ideas.  Much  like  a  romance-knight,  who,  by  the  word 
"paUirey"  signified  these  ideas,  "body  of  a  certain  figure,  four- 
legged,  with  sense,  motion,  ambling,  neighing,  white,  used  to  have 
a  woman  on  his  back,"  might  with  the  same  certainty  universally 
affirm  also  any  or  all  of  these  of  the  word  "  palfirey : "  but  did  thereby 
teach  no  more  but  that  the  word  "palfrey,"  in  his  or  romance 
language,  stood  for  all  these,  and  was  not  to  be  applied  to  any  thing 
where  any  of  these  was  wanting.  But  he  that  shall  tell  me,  that 
^^  in  whatever  thing  sense,  motion,  reason,  and  laughter  were  united, 
that  thing  had  actually  a  notion  of  God,  or  would  be  cast  into  a 
sleep  by  opium,"  made  indeed  an  instructive  proposition ;  because 
neither  "  having  the  notion  of  God,"  nor  "  being  cast  into  sleep  by 
opium,"  being  contained  in  the  idea  signified  by  the  word  "  man," 
we  are  by  such  propositions  taught  something  more  than  barely 
what  the  word  "  man"  stands  for :  and  therefore  the  knowledge 
contained  in  it  is  more  than  verbal. 

7*  For  ihia  teaches  but  the  eignijication  of  words, — Before  a  man 
i^es  any  proposition,  he  is  supposed  to  understand  the  terms  he 
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uses  in  it,  or  else  he  talks  like  a  parrot,  only  making  a  noise  hj 
imitation,  and  framing  certain  sounds  which  he  has  learned  of 
others;  but  not  as  a  rational  creature,  using  them  for  signs  of 
ideas  which  he  has  in  his  mind.  The  hearer  also  is  supposed  to 
understand  the  terms  as  the  speaker  uses  them,  or  else  he  talks 
jargon,  and  makes  an  unintelligible  noise.  And  therefore  he  trifles 
with  words  who  makes  such  a  proposition,  which  when  it  is  made 
contains  no  more  than  one  of  the  terms  does,  and  which  a  man  was 
supposed  to  know  before;  v.  g.  "A  triangle  hath  three  sides,"  or, 
^^  Safiron  is  yellow."  And  this  is  no  fitrther  tolerable  than  where  a 
man  goes  to  explain  his  terms  to  one  who  is  supposed  or  declares 
himself  not  to  understand  him :  and  then  it  teaches  only  the  signi- 
fication of  that  word,  and  the  use  of  that  sign. 

8.  BtU  no  real  knowledge. — We  can  know  then  the  truth  of  two 
sorts  of  propositions  with  perfect  certainty;  the  one  is,  of  those 
triflmg  propositions  which  have  a  certainty  in  them,  but  it  is  only  a 
verbal  certainty,  but  not  instructive.  And,  secondly,  we  can  know 
the  truth,  and  so  may  be  certain  in  propositions  which  affinn  some- 
thing  of  another,  which  ie  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  precise 
complex  idea,  but  not  contained  in  it:  as  that  ^^the  external  angle 
of  all  triangles  is  bigger  than  either  of  the  opposite  internal 
angles;"  wnich  relation  of  the  outward  angle  to  either  of  the 
opposite  internal  angles  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea  signi- 
fied by  the  name  ^^  triangle,"  tnis  is  a  real  truth,  and  conveys  with 
it  instructive  real  knowledge. 

9.  General  prepositions  concerning  suistances  are  often  trifling. 
— We  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  combinations  there  be 
of  simple  ideas  existing  together  in  substances  but  by  our  senses, 
we  cannot  make  any  universal  certain  propositions  concerning 
them  any  farther  than  our  nominal  essences  lead  us ;  which  being 
to  a  very  few  and  inconsiderable  truths,  in  respect  of  those  which 
depend  on  their  real  constitutions,  the  general  propositions  that  are 
made  about  substances,  if  they  are  certain,  are,  tor  the  most  part, 
but  trifling ;  and  if  they  are  instructive,  are  uncertain,  and  sudi  as 
we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how  much  soever 
constant  observation  and  analogy  may  assist  our  judgments  in 
guessing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  one  may  often  meet  with 
very  clear  and  coherent  discourses  that  amount  yet  to  nothing. 
For,  it  is  plain,  that  names  of  substantial  beings,  as  well  as  others, 
as  far  as  they  have  relative  significations  affixed  to  them,  may,  with 
great  truth,  be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  propositions, 
as  their  relative  definitions  make  them  fit  to  be  so  joined;  and 
propositions  consisting  of  such  terms,  may,  with  the  same  deamess, 
DC  deduced  one  from  another,  as  those  that  convey  the  most  real 
truths;  and  all  this,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  or 
reality  of  things  existing  without  us.  By  this  method  one  may 
make  demonstrations  and  undoubted  propositions  in  words,  and 
yet  thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
things ;  v.  g.  he  that  having  learned  these  following  words  with 
their  ordinary,  mutually  relative  acceptations  annexed  to  them, 
¥•  g.  ^^  substance,  man,  animal,  form,  soul,  vegetative,  sensitive 
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rational/'  may  make  seyeral  undoubted  propositions  about  the  soul^ 
without  knowing  at  all  what  the  soul  really  is ;  and  of  this  sort  a 
man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  propositions,  reasonings,  and 
conclusions,  in  books  of  metaphysics,  school-divinity,  and  some  sort 
of  natural  philosophy ;  and  after  all  know  as  little  of  God,  spirits^ 
or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  set  out. 

10.  And  why. — He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  i.  e.  determine 
the  signification  of  his  names  of  substances,  (as  certainly  every  one 
does  in  efiect  who  makes  them  stand  for  his  own  ideas,)  and  makes 
their  significations  at  a  venture,  taking  them  firom  his  own  or  other 
men's  fiincies,  and  not  firom  an  examination  or  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  things  themselves,  may,  with  little  trouble,  demonstrate 
them  one  of  another,  according  to  those  several  respects  and 
mutual  reliatioiis  he  has  given  them  one  to  another ;  wherein,  how- 
ever things  agree  or  disagree  in  their  own  nature,  he  needs  mind 
nothing  but  his  own  notions,  with  the  names  he  hath  bestowed 
upon  theai :  but  thereby  no  more  increases  his  own  knowledge 
than  he  does  his  riches  who,  taking  a  bag  of  counters,  calls  one  m 
a  certain  place,  ^^  a  pound ;"  another  in  another  place,  '^  a  shilling ;" 
and  a  third  in  a  third  place,  "  a  penny ;"  and  so  proceeding,  may 
undoubtedly  reckon  right  and  cast  up  a  great  sum,  according  to 
his  counters  so  placed,  and  standing  for  more  or  less  as  he  pleases, 
without  being  one  jot  the  richer,  or  without  even  knowing  how 
much  a  pound,  shilling,  or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  contained 
in  the  other  twenty  times,  and  contains  the  other  twelve ;  which  a 
man  may  also  do  in  the  signification  of  words,  by  making  them  in 
respect  of  one  another  more  or  less  or  equally  comprehensive. 

11.  Thirdly,  Using  words  variously  is  trifling  with  tliem, — 
Though  yet  concerning  most  words  used  in  discourses,  especially 
argumentative  and  controversial,  there  is  this  more  to  be  com- 
plained of,  which  is  the  worst  sort  of  trifling,  and  which  sets  us 
yet  farther  fix)m  the  certainty  of  knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by 
them,  or  find  in  them,  viz.  that  most  vmters  are  so  far  from  in- 
structing us  in  the  nature  and  knowledge  of  things,  that  they  use 
their  words  loosely  and  uncertainly,  and  do  not,  by  using  them 
constantly  and  steadily  in  the  same  significations,  make  plain  and 
clear  deductions  of  words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  dis- 
courses coherent  and  clear ;  (how  little  soever  it  were  instructive;) 
which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it  convenient  to 
shelter  their  ignorance  or  obstinacy  under  the  obscurity  and  per- 
plexedness  of  their  terms  :  to  which,  perhaps,  inadvertency  and  ill 
custom  do  in  many  men  much  contribute. 

12.  Marks  of  verbal  propositions, — To  conclude,  barely  verbal 
propositions  may  be  known  by  these  following  marks  : 

First.  Predication  in  abstract. — First.  All  propositions  wherein 
two  abstract  terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  barely  about 
the  signification  of  sounds.  For,  since  no  abstract  idea  can  be  the 
same  with  any  other  but  itself,  when  its  abstract  name  is  affirmed 
of  any  other  term  it  can  signify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  may  or 
ought  to  be  called  by  that  name ;  or  that  these  two  names  signify 
the  same  idea.    Thus  should  any  one  say,  that  ^^  parsimony  is  fm^ 
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taSktj/*  tiiat  ^  gratitude  is  justicey"  that  this  or  that  action  is  or 
M  not  temperance ;  however  specious  these  and  the  like  proposi- 
tions maj  at  first  sight  seem,  yet  when  we  come  to  press  them  and 
examine  nicely  what  they  contain,  we  shall  find  that  it  all  amounts 
to  nothing  but  the  signification  of  those  terms. 

13.  Secondly.  A  part  of  the  definition  predicated  of  any  term. — 
Secondly.  All  propositions  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex  idea 
which  any  term  stands  for  is  predicated  of  that  term,  are  only 
Terbal ;  v.  g.  to  say,  that  ^^  gold  is  a  metal"  or  ^^  heavy."  And  thus 
all  propositions  wherein  more  comprehensive  words,  called  genera^ 
are  affirmed  of  subordinate,  or  less  comprehensive,  called  species  or 
individuals,  are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  these  two  rules  we  have  examined  the  propositions 
that  make  up  the  discourses  we  ordinarily  meet  with,  both  in  and 
out  of  books,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  a  greater  part  of  them  than 
IS  usually  suspected  are  purely  about  the  signification  of  words,  and 
contain  nothing  in  them  but  tlie  use  and  application  of  these  signs. 

This,  I  thin^  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  rule,  that  wher^ 
ever  the  distinct  idea  any  word  stands  for  is  not  known  and  con- 
sidered, and  something  not  contained  in  the  idea  is  not  affirmed  or 
denied  of  it,  there  our  thoughts  stick  wholly  in  sounds,  and  are 
able  to  attain  no  real  truth  or  falsehood.  This  perhaps,  if  well 
heeded,  might  save  us  a  great  deal  of  useless  amusement  and  dis* 
pute ;  and  very  much  shorten  our  trouble  and  wandering  in  the 
search  of  real  and  true  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  OUB  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXISTENCE. 

1.  General  certain  propositiona  concern  not  existence. — Hitherto 
we  have  only  considered  the  essences  of  things,  which,  being  onl^ 
abstract  ideas,  and  thereby  removed  in  our  thoughts  from  parti* 
cular  existence,  (that  being  the  proper  operation  of  the  mind  in 
abstraction,  to  consider  an  idea  under  no  other  existence  but  what 
it  has  in  the  understanding,)  give  us  no  knowledge  of  real  exist- 
ence at  all.  Where,  by  the  way,  we  may  take  notice,  that  universal 

Propositions,  of  whose  truth  or  falsehood  we  can  have  certain 
nowledge,  concern  not  existence ;  and  farther,  that  all  particular 
affirmations  or  negations  that  would  not  be  certain  if  they  were 
made  general,  are  only  concerning  existence ;  they  declaring  only 
the  accidental  union  or  separation  of  ideas  in  things  existing, 
which  in  their  abstract  natures  have  no  known  necessary  union 
or  repugnancy. 

2.  A  three-fold  knowledge  of  existence. — ^But  leaving  the  nature 
of  propositions,  and  different  ways  of  predication,  to  be  considered 
m(^e  at  large  in  another  place,  let  us  proceed  now  to  inquire  con- 
cerning our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things,  and  how  we  come 
by  it.  I  say  then,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  own  exiBt- 
ence  by  intuition ;  of  the  existence  of  God  by  demonstration ;  and 
of  other  things  by  sensation. 
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'  3«  Our  hwwledge  of  our  oten  existence  ii  inhutwe, — Am  fof  OOP 
own  existence,  we  perceive  it  bo  plainly  and  so  certainly  that  it 
neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  to  us  than  our  own  existence.  I  think,  I  reason,  I 
fed  pleasure  and  pain:  can  any  of  these  be  more  evident  to  mc^ 
than  my  own  existence?  If  I  doubt  of  all  other  things,  that  very 
doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  existence,  and  will  not  suffer  me 
to  doubt  of  that.  For,  if  I  know  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evident  I  have  as 
certain  perception  of  my  own  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of  the 
pain  I  feel:  or  if  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of 
the  existence  of  the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call 
^*  doubt."  Experience,  then,  convinces  us  that  we  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  and  an  internal  infallible  per- 
ception that  we  are.  In  every  act  of  sensation,  reasoning,  or 
thinking,  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  our  own  being;  and,  in 
this  matter^  come  not  short  of  the  highest  degree  of  certamty. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  GOD. 

1.  We  are  capable  of  knowing  certainly  that  there  is  a  God. — 
Though  Gt)d  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  himself;  though  he 
has  stamped  no  original  characters  on  our  minds,  wherein  we  may 
read  his  being;  yet,  having  furnished  us  with  those  faculties  our 
minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness; 
since  we  have  Sense,  perception,  and  reason,  and  cannot  want  a 
clear  proof  of  him  as  long  as  we  carry  ourselves  about  us.  Nor 
can  we  justly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point,  since 
he  has  so  plentifidly  provided  us  with  the  means  to  discover  and 
know  him,  so  fiir  as  is  necessary  to  the  end  of  our  being,  and  the 
great  concernment  of  our  happiness.  But  though  this  be  the  most 
obvious  truth  that  reason  discovers,  and  though  its  evidence  be 
(if  I  mistake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  certainty;  yet  it  requires 
thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind  must  apply  itself  to  a  regular 
deduction  of  it  from  some  part  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  else 
we  shall  be  as  uncertain  and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  proposi- 
tions which  are  in  themselves  capable  of  clear  demonstration.  To 
show,  therefore,  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  i.  e.  being  certain, 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  how  we  may  come  oy  this  certainty,  I 
think  we  need  go  no  farther  than  ourselves,  and  that  imdoubted 
knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  existence. 

2.  Man  knows  that  he  himself  is, — I  think  it  is  beyond  question^ 
that  man  has  a  clear  perception  of  his  own  being;  he  knows  cer- 
tainly that  he  exists,  and  that  he  is  something.  He  that  can  doubt 
whether  he  be  any  thing  or  no,  I  speak  not  to;  no  more  than  I 
would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince  non-entity, 
that  it  were  something.  If  any  one  pretends  to  be  so  sceptical  as 
to  deny  his  own  existence,  (Tor  really  to  doubt  of  it  is  manifestly 
impossible,)  let  him,  for  me,  enjoy  his  beloved  happiness  of  being 
nothing,  until  hunger  or  some  other  pain  convince  him  of  the  con- 
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tnuy.  This,  then,  I  think  I  may  take  for  a  truth,  which  every  one's 
certain  knowledge  assures  him  of  beyond  the  liberty  of  doubtibig, 
viz.  that  he  is  something  that  actually  exists. 

3.  He  knows  also  that  nothing  cannot  produce  a  being^  therefore 
someihing  eternal. — In  the  next  place,  man  knows  byanintmdve 
oertwity  that  bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce  any  real  bemg, 
than  it  can  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  If  a  man  knows  not  that 
non-entity,  or  the  absence  of  sdl  being,  cannot  be  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  it  is  impossible  he  should  know  any  demonstration  in 
Euclid.  J£  therefore  we  know  there  is  some  real  being,  and  that 
non-entity  cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demon- 
stration, that  from  eternity  there  has  been  something;  since  what 
was  not  from  eternity  had  a  banning;  and  what  had  a  beginning 
must  be  produced  by  something  else. 

4.  TTuU  Eternal  Being  must  be  most  powerfuL — Next,  it  is  evident, 
that  what  had  its  being  and  beginning  from  another,  must  also 
have  all  that  which  is  m  and  belongs  to  its  being  from  another 
too.  All  the  powers  it  has,  must  be  owing  to  and  received  from  the 
same  source.  This  eternal  source  then  of  all  beingmust  also  he 
the  source  and  original  of  all  power;  and  so  this  Eternal  Being 
must  be  also  the  most  powerful. 

5.  And  most  knowing. — Again:  a  man  finds  in  himself  perception 
and  knowledge.  We  have  then  got  one  step  farther;  and  we  are 
certain  now  tnat  there  is  not  only  some  being,  but  some  knowing, 
intelligent  being  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time,  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  bein^,  and 
when  knowledge  began  to  be ;  or  else  there  has  been  also  a  blow- 
ing Being  from  eternity.  K  it  be  said,  ^^  There  was  a  time  when 
no  being  had  any  knowledge,  when  that  Eternal  Being  was  void  of 
all  understanding;"  I  rej^v,  that  then  it  was  impossible  there 
should  ever  have  been  any  knowledge;  it  being  as  impossible  that 
things  wholly  void  of  knowledge,  and  operating  blindly  and  with- 
out any  perception,  should  produce  a  knowmg  being,  as  it  is 
impossible  that  a  triangle  should  make  itself  three  angles  bi^er 
than  two  right  ones.  For,  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  sense- 
less matter  that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense,  perception,  and 
knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that  it  should 
put  into  itself  greater  angles  than  two  right  ones. 

6.  And  therefore  God. — Thus  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves, 
and  what  we  infallibly  find  in  our  own  constitutions,  our  reason 
leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that 
there  is  an  eternal,  most  powerful,  and  most  knowing  Being; 
which  whether  any  one  will  please  to  call  "  God,"  it  matters  not. 
The  thing  is  evident;  and  from  this  idea  dulv  considered,  will 
easily  be  deduced  all  those  other  attributes  which  we  ought  to 
ascribe  to  this  Eternal  Being.  If,  nevertheless,  any  one  should  he 
found  so  senselessly  arrogant  as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowmg 
and  wise,  but  yet  tne  product  of  mere  ignorance  and  chance;  and 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  acted  only  by  that  blind  hap-bazard; 
I  shall  leave  with  ,him  that  very  rational  and  emphatical  rebuke  (^ 
Tully,  lib.  ii.  De  Leg.  to  be  considered  at  his  leisure:  "  What  can 
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be  more  sillilj  arrogant  and  misbecoming^  than  for  a  man  to  think 
that  he  has  a  mind  and  understanding  m  him,  but  yet  in  all  the 
universe  beside  there  is  no  such  thing?  or  that  those  things 
which  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  reason  he  can  scarce  compre- 
hend, should  be  moved  and  managed  without  any  reason  at  allf 
Quid  est  enim  verius  quam  neminem  esse  oportere  tarn  stulte  arro^ 
ganteniy  ut  in  se  mentem  et  rationem  putet  inesse,  in  ccelo  mundoque 
non  putet  f  Avt  ea  quae  via  strnimd  ingenii  ratiane  comprehendaty 
nulla  raiione  moveri  putet  f 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  to  me  we  have  a  more 
certam  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Qod,  than  of  any  thing  our 
senses  have  not  immediately  discovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  presume  I 
may  say,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God,  than 
that  there  is  any  thing  else  without  us.  When  I  say  "we  know,"  I 
mean  there  is  such  a  knowledge  within  our  reach  which  we  cannot 
miss,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  that  as  we  do  to  several 
other  inquiries. 

7.  Our  idea  of  a  most  perfect  betnoy  not  the  sole  proof  of  a  God, 
— ^How  fiur  the  idea  of  a  most  perrect  being,  which  a  man  may 
frame  in  hia  mind,  does  or  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  God, 
I  will  not  here  examine.  For,  in  the  different  make  of  men's 
tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  some  arguments  prevail 
more  on  one,  and- some  on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
same  truth.  But  yet,  I  think  this  I  may  say,  that  it  is  an  ill  way 
of  establishing  this  truth  and  silencing  atheists,  to  lay  the  whole 
stress  of  so  important  a  point  as  this  upon  that  sole  foimdation : 
and  take  some  men's  havmg  that  idea  of  God  in  their  minds  (for 
it  is  evident  some  men  have  none,  and  some  worse  than  none,  and 
the  most  very  different)  for  the  only  proof  of  a  Deity ;  and  out  of 
an  over-fondness  of  that  darling  mvention,  cashier,  or  at  least 
endeavour  to  invalidate,  all  other  arguments,  and  forbid  us  to 
hearken  to  those  proofs,  as  being  weak  or  Mlacious,  which  our 
own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the  universe  offer  so 
clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossible  for 
a  considering  man  to  withstand  them.  For  I  judge  it  as  certain 
and  clear  a  truth  as  can  any  where  be  delivered,  that  ^^the  invisi-* 
hie  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
bemg  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead."  Though  our  own  being  furnishes  us,  as  I 
have  shown,  with  an  evident  and  incontestable  proof  of  a  Deity ; 
and  I  believe  nobody  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it  who  will  but  as 
oarefolly  attend  to  it  as  to  any  other  ddlnonstration  of  so  many 
parts ;  yet  this  being  so  fundamental  a  truth,  and  of  that  conse- 
quence that  all  relimon  and  ^enume  moralitv  depend  thereon,  I 
doubt  not  but  I  shdl  be  forgiven  by  my  reader  if  I  go  over  some 
parts  of  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  them. 

8.  Something  from  eternity. — There  is  no  truth  more  evident 
than  that  something  must  be  from  eternity.  I  never  yet  heard  of 
any  one  so  unreasonable,  or  that  could  suppose  so  manifest  a  con«- 
tradiction,  as  a  time  wherein  there  was  perfectly  nothing;  this 
being  of  all  absurdities  the  greatesti  to  imagine  that  pure  nothing. 
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the  perfect  negation  and  absence  of  all  beings,  should  ever  product 
any  real  existence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures  to  conclude 
that  something  h»  existed  from  eternity,  let  m  next  see  what  kind 
of  thing  that  must  be. 

9.  Two  aorta  of  beinga^  cogitative  cmd  incogitative. — There  are  but 
two  sorts  of  beings  in  the  world  that  man  knows  or  conceives : 

First.  Such  as  are  purely  material,  without  sense,  perception,  or 
thought,  as  the  clipnings  of  our  beards,  and  parings  of  our  naih. 

Secondly.  Sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  such  as  we  find 
ourselves  to  be;  which,  if  you  please,  we  will  hereafter  caQ  ^^cogi** 
tative  and  inco^tative  beings ;"  which,  to  our  present  purpose, 
if  for  nothing  ^e^  are  perhaps  better  ta'ms  than  ^^  material  and 
immateriaL" 

10.  Ineogitative  being  cannot  produce  a  cogitative* — If  then  there 
must  be  something  eternal,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  being  it  must 
be.  And  to  that  it  is  very  obvious  to  reason,  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  cogitative  being.  For  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive 
that  ever  bare  ineogitative  matter  should  produce  a  thinking  intel- 
ligent being,  as  that  nothing  should  of  itself  produce  matter.  Let 
us  suppose  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal,  great  or  small,  we  shaD 
find  it  in  itself  able  to  produce  nothing.  For  example :  Let  us 
suppose  the  matter  of  the  next  pebble  we  meet  with,  eternal, 
closely  united,  and  the  parts  firmly  at  rest  together ;  if  there  wa% 
no  other  being  in  the  world,  must  it  not  eternally  remain  so,  a 
dead,  inactive  lump  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  it  can  add  motion 
to  itself^  being  purely  matter,  or  produce  any  thii^l  Matter,  then, 
by  its  own  strength,  cannot  produce  in  itself  so  mudi  as  motion: 
the  motion  it  has  must  also  be  fix>m  eternity,  or  else  be  produced 
and  added  to  matter  by  some  other  being  more  powerinl  than 
matter :  matter,  as  is  evident,  having  not  power  to  produce  motion 
in  itself.  But  let  us  suppose  motion  eternal  too;  yet  matter,  in- 
cogitative  matter  and  motion,  whatever  changes  it  might  produce 
of  figure  and  bulk,  could  never  produce  thought.  £[nowleage  will 
still  be  as  far  beyond  the  power  of  motion  and  matter  to  produce, 
as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing  or  non-entity  to  produce. 
And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as 
easily  conceive  matter  produced  by  nothing,  as  thought  to  be  pro- 
duced by  pure  matter,  when  before  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
thought  or  an  intelligent  bein^  existing.  Divide  matter  into  as 
minute  parts  as  you  will,  whidn  we  are  apt  to  imagine  a  sort  of 
spiritualizing  or  makin^a  thinking  thing  of  it ;  vary  the  figure  and 
motion  of  it  as  much  as  you  please ;  a  globe,  cube,  cone,  prisDy 
cjrlinder,  &c.  whose  diameters  are  but  l,000,()00th  part  of  a  gry^* 
will  operate  no  otherwise  upon  other  bodies  of  proportionable  duD^ 
than  those  of  an  inch  or  foot  dianieter ;  and  you  may  as  rationallj 

*  A  grjr  is  one- tenth  of  a  line,  a  line  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  an  inch  one-tenth  of  a 
philosophical  foot,  a  philosophical  foot  one-third  of  a  pendulum,  whose  diadfoms,  in  the 
latitade  of  forty-fire  degrees,  are  each  equal  to  one  second  of  time,  or  one-siztieth  oft 
minute.  I  have  affectedly  made  use  of  this  measure  here,  and  the  parts  of  it»  nn^tf  * 
decimal  division,  with  names  to  them;  because  I  think  it  would  be  of  general  conTsni* 
^noe,  that  this  should  be  the  oommon  measure  in  the  commonireidth  of  totten. 
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expect  to  produce  sense,  thought,  and  knowledge,  by  putting  toge* 
ther  in  a  certain  figure  and  motion  gross  particles  of  matter,  as  07 
those  that  are  the  very  minutest  that  do  any  where  exist.  They 
knock,  impel,  and  resist  one  another  just  as  the  greater  do,  and 
that  is  all  they  can  do.  So  that  if  we  will  suppose  nothing  first 
or  eternal,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be :  if  we  will  suppose  bare 
matter  without  motion,  eternal  motion  can  never  begin  to  be: 
if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion  first  or  eternal,  thought 
can  never  begin  to  be.  For,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
matter,  either  with  or  without  motion,  could  have  originally  in  and 
from  itself,'  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  as  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  then  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge  must  be  a 
property  eternally  inseparable  from  matter  and  every  particle  of  it. 
Not  to  add,  that  though  our  general  or  specific  conception  of 
matter  makes  us  speak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  really  all  matter  is 
not  one  individual  thing,  neither  is  there  any  such  thing  existing 
as  one  material  being,  or  one  single  body,  that  we  know  or  can 
conceive.  And  therefore  if  matter  were  the  eternal  first  cogitative 
being,  there  would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogitative  being,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  eternal  finite  cogitative  beings,  independent 
one  of  another,  of  limited  force  and  distinct  thoughts,  which  could 
never  produce  that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  which  is  to  be 
found  m  nature.  Since  therefore  whatsoever  is  the  first  eternal 
being  must  necessarily  be  cogitative ;  and  whatsoever  is  first  of  all 
things  must  necessarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually  have,  at  least,  all 
the  perfections  that  can  ever  after  exist ;  nor  can  it  ever  give  to 
another  any  perfection  that  it  hath  not,  either  actually  in  itself  or 
at  least  in  a  higher  degree;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  first 
eternal  being  cannot  be  matter. 

11.  Therefore  there  has  been  an  eternal  toisdom, — If  therefore  it 
be  evident  t^at  something  necessarily  must  exist  from  eternity,  it 
is  also  as  evident  that  that  something  must  necessarily  be  a  cogi- 
tative being :  for  it  is  as  impossible  that  incogitative  matter  shomd 
produce  a  cogitative  being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  negation  of  all 
being,  should  produce  a  positive  being  or  matter. 

12.  Though  this  discovery  of  the  necessary  existence  of  an 
eternal  mind  does  sufiSciently  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  God, 
since  it  will  hence  follow  that  all  other  knowing  beings  that  have 
a  beginning  must  depend  on  him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of 
knomedge  or  extent  of  power  than  what  he  gives  them ;  and 
therefore  if  he  made  those,  he  made  also  the  less  excellent  pieces 
of  this  universe,  all  inanimate  bein^,  whereby  his  omniscience, 

Eower,  and  providence  wiU  be  established,  and  all  his  other  attri- 
utes  necessarily  follow :  yet,  to  clear  up  this  a  little  farther,  we 
will  see  what  doubts  can  be  raised  against  it. 

13.  Wfiether  material  or  no, — First.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that 
though  it  be  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it,  that  there 
must  be  an  eternal  being,  and  that  being  must  also  be  knowing; 
yet  it  does  not  follow  but  that  thinking  beinff  may  also  be  mate- 
rial. Let  it  be  so ;  it  equally  still  follows  that  tnere  is  a  God.  For 
if  there  be  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent  being,  it  is  certain 
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that  there  is  a  God,  whether  jou  imamne  that  being  to  be  materia 
or  no.  But  herein,  I  suppose,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that 
supposition :  there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the  demonstration,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  knowing  Being,  men  devoted  to  matter  would 
willingly  have  it  granted  that  this  knowing  Being  is  material ;  and 
then  letting  slide  out  of  their  minds,  or  the  discourse,  the  demon- 
stration whereby  an  eternal  knowing  Being  was  proved  necessarily 
to  exist,  would  ar^e  ail  to  be  matter,  and  so  deny  a  God,  that  is, 
an  eternal  cogitative  Being ;  whereby  they  are  so  far  from  estab* 
lishing,  that  they  destroy,  their  own  hypothesis.  For  if  there  can 
be,  in  their  opinion,  eternal  matter  without  any  eternal  cogitative 
Being,  they  manifestly  separate  matter  and  thinking,  and  suppose 
no  necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so  estaolish 
the  necessity  of  an  eternal  Spirit,  but  not  of  matter ;  since  it  has 
been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogitative  Being  is  unavoid-' 
ably  to  be  granted.  Now,  if  thinking  matter  may  be  separated^ 
the  eternal  existence  of  matter  will  not  follow  from  the  eternal 
existence  of  a  cogitative  Being,  and  they  suppose  it  to  no  purpose* 

14.  Not  material :  Firatj  Because  every  particle  of  matter  is  not 
eoaitative. — But  now  let  us  see  how  they  can  satisfy  themselves  or 
others,  that  this  eternal  thinking  Being  is  material. 

First.  I  would  ask  them,  whether  they  imagine  that  all  matter, 
every  particle  of  matter,  thinks  ?  This,  I  suppose,  they  will  scarce 
say,  since  then  there  would  be  as  many  eternal  thinking  beings  as 
there  are  particles  of  matter,  and  so  an  infinity  of  gods.  And  yet, 
if  they  ymll  not  allow  matter  as  matter,  that  is,  every  particle  of 
matter,  to  be  as  well  cogitative  sb  extended,  they  will  have  as  hard 
a  task  to  make  out  to  their  own  reasons  a  cogitative  being  out  of 
incogitative  particles,  as  an  extended  being  out  of  unextended 
parte,  if  I  may  80  speak. 

15.  Secondly.  One  particle  alone  of  matter  cannot  be  cogitattte. 
—  Secondly.  If  all  matter  does  not  think,  I  next  ask,  whether  it 
be  onlv  one  atom. that  does  so?  This  has  as  many  absurdities  as 
the  other ;  for  then  this  atom  of  matter  must  be  alone  eternal  or 
not.  If  this  alone  be  eternal,  then  this  alone,  by  its  powerM 
thought  or  will,  made  all  the  rest  of  matter.  And  so  we  have  the 
c'reation  of  matter  by  a  powerful  thought,  which  is  that  the  mat-e- 
rialists  stick  at :  for,  if  they  suppose  one  single  thinking  atom  to 
have  produced  all  the  rest  of  matter,  they  cannot  ascribe  that  pre- 
eminency  to  it  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  its  thinking, 
the  only  supposed  difference.  But  allow  it  to  be  by  some  other 
way  which  is  above  our  conception,  it  must  bd  still  creation ;  and 
these  men  must  give  up  their  ^eat  maxim.  Ex  nihilo  nil  fit  If  it 
be  said,  that  ^^  all  the  rest  of  matter  is  equally  eternal  as  that 
thinking  atom,"  it  will  be  to  say  any  thing  at  pleasure,  though 
never  so  absurd:  for  to  suppose  all  matter  eternal,  and  yet  one 
small  particle  in  knowledge  and  power  infinitely  above  all  the  rest) 
is  without  any  the  least  appearance  of  reason  to  frame  anv  hypo* 
thesis.  Every  particle  of  matter,  as  matter,  is  capable  of  all  the 
same  figures  and  motions  of  any  other ;  and  I  challenge  any  one»  in 
his  thoughts,  to  add  any  thing  else  to  one  above  ano&er. 
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16.  Thirdly*  A  system  of  incogitaiive  matter  cannot  be  cogitatipe. 
— Thirdly.  If  then  neither  one  peculiar  atom  alone  can  be  this 
eternal  thinking  Being,  nor  all  matter,  as  matter,  i.  e.  every  particle 
of  matter,  can  be  it,  it  only  remains  that  it  is  some  certain  system 
of  matter  duly  put  together  that  is  this  thinking  eternal  Being. 
This  is  that  which  I  imagine  is  that  notion  which  men  are  aptest 
to  have  of  God,  who  would  have  him  a  material  being,  as  most 
readily  suggested  to  them  by  the  ordinary  conceit  they  have  of 
themselves  and  other  men,  which  they  take  to  be  material  thinking 
beings.  But  this  imagination,  however  more  natural,  is  no  less 
absurd  than  the  other :  for,  to  suppose  the  eternal  thinking  Being 
to  be  nothing  else  but  a  composition  of  particles  of  matter,  each 
whereof  is  incc^tative,  is  to  ascribe  all  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  that  eternal  Being  only  to  the  juxta-position  of  parts;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  For,  imthinking  particles  of 
matter,  however  put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to 
them  but  a  new  relation  of  position,  which  it  is  impossible  should 
give  thought  and  knowledge  to  them. 

17.  Whether  in  motion^  or  at  rest — But  farther :  this  corporeal 
system  either  has  all  its  parts  at  rest,  or  it  is  a  certain  motion  of 
the  parts  wherein  its  thinking  consists.  If  it  be  perfectly  at  rest, 
it  is  but  one  lump,  and  so  can  have  no  privileges  above  one  atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts  on  which  its  thinking  depends,  all 
the  thoughts  there  must  be  unavoidably  accidental  and  limited, 
since  all  the  particles  that  by  motion  cause  thought,  being  each 
of  them  in  itself  without  any  thought,  cannot  reflate  its  own 
motions,  much  less  be  regulated  by  the  thought  of  the  whole,  since 
that  thought  is  not  the  cause  of  motion,  (for  then  it  must  be  ante- 
cedent to  it,  and  so  without  it,)  but  the  consequence  of  it,  whereby 
freedom,  power,  choice,  and  all  rational  and  wise   thinldng  or 
acting,  will  be  quite  taken  away :  so  that  such  a  thinking  being 
will  be  no  better  nor  wiser  than  pure  blind  matter,  since  to  resolve 
all  into  the  accidental  unguided  motions  of  blind  matter,  or  into 
thought  depending  on  unguided  motions  of  blind  matter,  is  the 
same  thing ;  not  to  mention  the  narrowness  of  such  thoughts  and 
knowledge  that  must  depend  on  the  motion  of  such  parts.     But 
there  needs  no  enumeration  of  any  more  absurdities  and  impossibi- 
lities in  this  hypothesis  (however  fiill  of  them  it  be)  than  that 
before  mentioned ;  since,  let  this  thinking  system  be  all  or  a  part  of 
the  matter  of  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  particle 
should  either  know  its  own  or  the  motion  of  any  other  particle,  or 
the  whole  know  the  motion  of  every  particular ;  and  so  regulate  its 
own  thoughts  or  motions,  or  indeed  have  any  thought  resulting 
from  such  motion. 

18.  Matter  not  co^temal  vjith  an  eternal  Mind. — Others  would 
have  matter  to  be  eternal,  notwithstanding  that  the^  allow  an 
eternal,  cogitative,  immaterial  being.  This,  though  it  take  not 
away  the  being  of  a  God,  yet,  since  it  denies  one  and  the  first  great 
piece  of  his  workmanship,  the  creation,  let  us  consider  it  a  little. 
Matter  must  be  allowed  eternal ;  why  t  Because  you  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  can  be  made  out  of  nothing ;  why  do  you  not  also 
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think  yourself  eternal?  Yon  will  answer,  peiiiaps,  Because  about 
twenty  or  forty  years  since  you  b^an  to  be.  But  if  I  ask  you 
what  that  ^^  you  "  is,  which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  scarce  teU 
me.  The  matter  whereof  you  are  made  began  not  then  to  be;  for 
if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eternal ;  but  it  began  to  be  put  together  in 
such  a  fikshion  and  frame  as  makes  up  your  body ;  but  yet  tiiat 
frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it  makes  not  that  thinking  thing  yon 
are ;  (for  I  have  now  to  do  with  one  who  allows  an  eternal,  immar 
terial,  thinking  being,  but  would  have  unthinking  matter  eternal 
too;)  therefore  when  did  that  thinking  thing  begm  to  be?  If  it 
did  never  begin  to  be,  then  have  you  always  been  a  thinking  thing 
from  eternity :  the  absurdity  whereof  I  need  not  confute  till  I 
meet  with  one  who  is  so  void  of  understanding  as  to  own  it.  If 
therefore  you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  (as  all  things  that  are  not  etemid  must  be,)  why  also  can 
you  not  allow  it  possible  for  a  material  being  to  be  made  out  of 
nothing  by  an  equal  power,  but  that  you  have  the  experience  of 
the  one  in  view,  and  not  of  the  other?  though^  when  wdl  con- 
sidered, creation  of  a  spirit  will  be  found  to  reqtdre  no  less  power 
than  the  creation  of  matter.  Nay,  possiblv,  if  we  would  emanci- 
pate ourselves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raise  our  thoughts,  as  far 
a£  they  would  reach,  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  might 
be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seemmg  conception  how  matter 
might  at  first  be  made,  and  begin  to  exist,  by  the  power  of  that 
eternal  first  Being ;  but  to  give  b^inning  and  being  to  a  spirit 
would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent  power. 
But  this  being  what  would,  perhaps,  lead  us  too  far  firom  the 
notions  on  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the  world  is  built,  it  would 
not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so  far  from  them,  or  to  inquire  so  far 
as  grammar  itself  would  authorise,  if  the  common  settled  opinion 
opposes  it;  especially  in  this  place,  where  the  tecrived  doctrine 
serves  well  enough  to  our  present  purpose,  and  leaves  this  past 
doubt,  that,  the  creation  or  beginning  of  any  one  substance  cat  of 
nothing  bmg  once  admitted,  the  creation  of  all  other,  but  the 
Creator  himself,  may,  with  the  same  ease,  be  supposed. 

19.  But  you  will  say,  "  Is  it  not  imposable  to  admit  of  the  making 
any  thing  out  of  nothing,  since  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  it?**  I 
answer,  No ;  (1.)  Because  it  is  not  reasonable  to  deny  the  power  of 
an  infinite  Being  because  we  cannot  comprehend  its  opantions. 
We  do  not  deny  other  effects  upon  this  ground,  because  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  the  manner  of  their  production.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  thing  but  impulse  of  body  can  move  body ;  and  yet 
that  is  not  a  reason  sufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  possiUe,  agamst 
the  constant  experience  we  have  of  it  in  ourselves,  m  all  our  volun- 
tary motions,  which  are  produced  in  us  only  by  the  free  action  or 
thought  of  our  own  minds ;  and  are  not  nor  can  be  the  eflect«  of 
the  impulse  or  determination  of  the  motion  rf  blind  matter,  in  or 
updn  our  bodies ;  for  then  it  could  not  be  in  our  power  or  choice  to 
alter  it.  For  example :  my  right  hai!id  writes  whilst  my  left  band 
is  still ;  what  causes  rest  in  one  and  motion  in  the  other?  NotkiDg 
bst  my  wU!,:  a  thought  of  my  mind ;  my  thought  only  chaaaging) 
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the  right  hand  rests,  and  the  left  hand  moves.  This  is  matter-of* 
&ct  which  cannot  be  denied :  explain  this,  and  make  it  intelligible, 
and  then  the  next  step  wiU  be  to  understand  creation :  for  the 
giving  a  new  determination  to  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits 
(which  some  make  nse  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion)  clears  not 
ihe  difficulty  one  jot,  to  alter  the  determination  of  motion  being  in 
this  case  no  easier  nor  less  than  to  give  motion  itself;  since  the 
new  determination  given  to  the  aninud  spirits  .must  be  either  im- 
mediately by  thought,  or  by  some  other  body  put  in  their  way  by 
thought,  wUch  was  not  in  their  way  before,  and  so  must  owe  its 
motion  to  thought ;  either  of  which  leaves  voluntary  motion  as 
nninteUigible  as  it  was  before.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  an  over- ' 
valumg  ourselves,  to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our  capa- 
cities, and  to  conclude  all  things  impossible  to  be  done  whose^ 
manner  of  doing  exceeds  our  comprehension.  This,  is  to  make  our 
comprehaaudon  infinite,  (x  God  finite,  when  what  he  can  do  is' 
limited  to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not  understand 
the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind,  that  thinking  thing  within 
you,  do  not  deem  it  strange  that  you  cannot  ocnnprehend  the  ope* 
rations  of  that  eternal,  infinite  Mind  who  made  and  governs  ^1 
things,  and  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  OTHER  THINGS. 

1.  It  is  to  be  had  only  by  6en8(dion.~The  knowledge  of  our  own 
being  we  have  by  intuition.  The  existence  of  a  God  reason 
clearly  makes  known  to  us,  as  has  been  shown. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  thing,  we  can  have 
oidy  by  sensation  :  for,  there  being  no  necessary  connexion  of  real 
esdBtence  with  any  idea  a  man  hath  in  his  memory,  nor  of  any 
loth^  existence  but  that  of  God  with  the  existence  of  ^ly  particular 
man,  no  particular  man  can  know  the  existence  of  any  other 
being,  but  only  when  by  actual  operating  upon  him  it  makes  itself 
pero«ved  by  him.  For,  the  having  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  our 
ndnd  no  more  proves  the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of 
a  man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  visions  of  a  dream 
make  thereby  a  true  history. 

2.  InstancCj  whiteness  of  this  paper. — It  is  therefore  the  actual 
receiving  of  ideas  fix)m  without  that  gives  us  notice  of  the  existence 
of  other  things,  and  makes  us  know  that  something  doth  exist  at 
that  time  wimout  us  which  causes  that  idea  in  us,  though  perhaps 
we  neither  know  nor  consider  how  it  does  it:  for,  it  takes  not  from 
the  certainty  of  our  seises,  and  the  ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that 
we  know  not  the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced;  v.  g.  whilst  I 
write  this,  I  have,  by  the  paper  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  pro- 
duced in  my  mind  which  whatever  object  causes,  I  call  "  white ;" 
by  which  I  know  that  that  quality  or  accident  (i.  e.  whose  appear- 
ance before  my  eyes  always  causes  that  idea)  dotii  really  exist  and 
hath  a  being  without  me.     And  of  this  the  greatest  assurance  I 
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can  possibly  have,  and  to  which  my  &cnlties  can  attain,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  my  eyes,  which  are  the  proper  and  sole  judges  of  this 
thing ;  whose  testimony  I  have  reason  to  rely  on  as  so  certain  that  I 
can  no  more  doubt,  whilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see  white  and  black, 
and  that  something  really  exists  that  causes  that  sensation  in  me, 
than  that  I  write  or  move  my  hand ;  which  is  a  certainty  as  great 
as  human  nature  is  capable  of  concerning  the  existence  of  any 
thing  but  a  man's  s^lf  alone  and  of  God. 

3.  Thisj  though  not  so  certain  as  demonstration^  yet  may  he  called 
*^  knowledgcy"  and  proves  the  existence  of  things  without  us, — The 
notice  we  have  by  our  senses  of  the  existing  of  things  without  us, 
though  it  be  not  altogether  so  certain  as  our  intuitive  knowledge, 
or  the  deductions  of  our  reason  employed  about  the  clear  abstract 
ideas  of  our  own  minds ;  yet  it  is  an  assurance  that  deserves  the 
name  of  knowledge.  If  we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  faculties 
act  and  inform  us  right  concerning  the  existence  of  those  objects 
that  affect  them,  it  cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence :  for, 
I  think  nobody  can,  in  earnest,  be  so  sceptical  as  to  be  uncertain  dP 
the  existence  of  those  things  which  he  sees  and  feels.  At  least,  he 
that  can  doubt  so  far,  (whatever  he  may  have  with  his  own 
thoughts,)  will  never  have  any  controversy  Mrith  me  :  since  he  can 
never  be  sure  I  say  any  thing  contrary  to  his  opinion.  As  to 
myself,  I  think  God  has  given  me  assurance  enough  of  the  exist- 
ence of  things  without  me ;  since,  by  their  difierent  application,  I 
can  produce  in  myself  both  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  one  great 
concernment  of  my  present  state.  This  is  certain,  the  confidence 
that  our  faculties  do  not  herein  deceive  us  is  the  greatest  assurance 
we  are  capable  of  concerning  the  existence  of  material  beings.  For 
we  cannot  act  any  thing  but  by  our  faculties,  nor  talk  of  knowledge 
itself  but  by  the  help  of  those  faculties  which  are  fitted  to  appre- 
hend even  what  knowledge  is.  But,  besides  the  assurance  we  have 
from  our  senses  themselves,  that  they  do  not  err  in  the  infomoation 
they  give  us  of  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  when  they  are 
affected  by  them,  we  are  farther  confirmed  in  this  assurance  by 
other  concurrent  reasons. 

4.  First  Because  we  cannot  Jiave  them  hut  hy  the  inlet  of  Ae 
senses,—  First.  It  is  plain  those  perceptions  are  produced  in  us  by 
exterior  causes  affecting  our  senses,  because  those  that  want  the 
organs  of  any  sense  never  can  have  the  ideas  belonging  to  that 
sense  produced  in  their  minds.  This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  but  be  assured  that  they  come  in  by  the 
organs  of  that  sense,  and  no  other  way.  The  organs  themselves,  it 
is  plain,  do  not  produce  them ;  for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the 
dark  would  produce  colours,  and  his  nose  smell  roses  in  the  winter: 
but  we  see  nobody  gets  the  relish  of  a  pine-apple  till  he  goes  to  the 
Indies  where  it  is,  and  tastes  it. 

5.  Secondly,  Because  an  idea  from  actual  sensation  and  another 
from  memory  are  very  distinct  perceptions, — Secondly.  Because 
sometimes  I  find  that  I  cannot  avoid  the  having  those  ideas  pro- 
duced in  my  mind  :  for  though  when  my  eyes  are  shut,  or  windows 
fast,  I  can  at  pleasure  recall  to  my  mind  the  ideas  of  light  or  the  sun, 
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which  farmer  sensations  had  lodged  in  my  memory ;  so  I  can  at 
pleasure  lay  by  that  idea,  and  take  into  my  view  that  of  the  smell 
of  a  rose,  or  taste  of  sugar.  But  if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards 
the  sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  sun  then  pro- 
duces in  me.  So  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the 
ideas  laid  up  in  my  memory,  (over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I 
should  have  constantly  the  same  power  to  dispose  of  them,  and  lay 
them  by  at  pleasure,)  and  those  which  force  themselves  upon  me 
and  I  cannot  avoid  having.  And  therefore  it  must  needs  be  some 
exterior  cause,  and  the  brisk  acting  of  some  objects  without  me^ 
whose  efficacy  I  cannot  resist,  that  produces  those  ideas  in  my 
mind,  whether  I  will  or  no.  Besides,  there  is  nobody  who  doth 
not  perceive  the  difference  in  himself  between  contemplating  the 
sun  as  he  hath  the  idea  of  it  in  his  memory,  and  actufdly  looking 
upon  it :  of  which  two  his  perception  is  so  distinct,  that  few  of  his 
ideas  are  more  distinguishable  one  from  another :  and  therefore  he 
hath  certain  knowledge  that  they  are  not  both  memory,  or  the 
actions  of  his  mind  and  fancies  only  within  him ;  but  that  actual 
seeing  hath  a  cause  without. 

6.  Thirdly.  Pleasure  or  pairij  which  accompanies  actual  sensation^ 
accompanies  not  the  returning  of  those  ideas  without  the  external 
objects, — Thirdly.  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  thosie  ideas  are  pro- 
duced in  us  with  pain,  which  afterwards  we  remember  vdthout  the 
least  offence.  Thus  the  pain  of  heat  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is 
revived  in  our  minds,  gives  us  no  disturbance ;  which,  w^hen  felt, 
was  very  troublesome,  and  is  again  when  actually  repeated  :  which 
18  occasioned  by  the  disorder  the  external  object  causes  in  our 
bodies  when  applied  to  it.  And  we  remember  the  pain  of  hunger, 
thirst,  or  the  head-ache,  without  any  pain  at  all;  which  would 
either  never  disturb  us,  or  else  constantly  do  it  as  often  as  we 
thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  ideas  floating  in  our 
minds,  and  appearances  entertaining  our  fancies,  without  the  real 
existence  of  things  affecting  us  from  abroad.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  pleasure  accompanying  several  actual  sensations :  and 
though  mathematical  demonstration  depends  not  upon  sense,  yet 
the  examining  them  by  diagrams  gives  great  credit  to  the  evidence 
of  our  sight,  and  seems  to  give  it  a  certainty  approaching  to  that  of 
demonstration  itself.  For,  it  would  be  very  strange  tnat  a  man 
should  allow  it  for  an  imdeniable  truth,  that  two  angles  of  a  figure 
which  he  measures  by  Unes  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  should  be 
bigger  one  than  the  other,  and  yet  doubt  of  the  existence  of  those 
lines  and  angles  which,  by  looking  on,  he  makes  use  of  to  measure 
that  by. 

7.  Fourthly.  Our  senses  assist  one  another^s  testimony  of  the 
existence  of  outward  things. — Fourthly.  Our  senses,  in  many  cases, 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other^s  report  concerning  the 
existence  of  sensible  things  without  us.  He  that  sees  a  fire  may,  if 
te  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  fancy,  feel  it 
too,  and  be  convinced  by  putting  his  hand  in  it ;  which  certainly 
could  never  be  put  into  such  exquisite  pain  by  a  bare  idea  or  phan- 
tom, unless  that  the  pain  be  a  fancy  too :  which  yet  he  cannot, 
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when  the  bum  is  well^  bj  raising  the  idea  of  it,  bring  npon  himself 
again. 

Thus  I  see,  whilst  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  appearance  of 
the  paper ;  and,  by  designing  the  letters,  tell  beforehand  what  new 
idea  it  shall  exhibit  the  yery  next  moment,  barely  by  drawing  my 
pen  over  it ;  which  will  neither  appear  (let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I 
will)  if  my  hand  stand  still,  or,  though  I  more  my  pen,  if  my  eyes 
be  shut :  nor,  when  those  characters  are  once  made  on  the  paper, 
can  I  choose  afterwards  but  see  them  as  they  are ;  that  is,  have  the 
ideas  of  such  letters  as  I  have  made.  Whence  it  is  manifest  that 
they  are  not  barely  the  sport  and  play  of  my  own  ima^nation, 
when  I  find  that  the  characters  that  we'e  made  at  the  pleasure  of 
my  own  thoughts  do  not  obey  them  ;  nor  yet  cease  to  be,  whenever 
I  shall  &ncy  it,  but  continue  to  affect  my  senses  constantl^r  and 
regularly,  according  to  the  figures  I  made  them.  To  which  if  we 
will  add,  that  the  sight  of  those  shall,  from  another  man,  draw  such 
sounds  as  I  beforehand  design  they  shall  stand  for,  there  wi9  be 
little  reason  left  to  doubt  that  those  vrords  I  write  do  really  exist 
without  me,  when  they  cause  a  long  series  of  regular  sounds  to 
affect  my  ears,  which  could  not  be  the  effect  of  my  imagmation; 
nor  could  my  memory  retain  them  in  that  order. 

8.  This  certainty  is  as  great  as  our  condition  needs, — Bat  yet, 
if  after  all  this  any  one  will  be  so  sceptical  as  to  distrust  his  senses, 
and  to  affirm  that  all  we  see  and  hear,  feel  and  taste,  think  and 
do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but  the  series  and  deluding  appear- 
ances of  a  long  dream  whereof  there  is  no  reality,  and  therefore 
will  question  the  existence  of  all  things  or  our  knowledge  of  any 
thing ;  I  must  desire  him  to  consider,  that  if  all  be  a  dream,  then 
he  doth  but  dream  that  he  makes  the  question ;  and  so  it  is  not 
much  matter  that  a  waking  man  should  answer  him.  But  yet,  if 
he  pleases,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer,  that  the 
certainty  of  things  existing  in  Teram  natura^  when  we  have  the 
testimony  of  our  senses  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as  our  frame  can 
attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs.  For,  our  faculties  being 
suited  not  to  the  ftill  extent  of  being,  nor  to  a  perfect,  dear,  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  things  free  from  all  doubt  and  scruple,  but 
to  the  preservation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are,  and  accommoc^ted  to 
the  use  of  life,  they  serve  to  our  purpose  well  enough,  if  they  will 
but  give  us  certain  notice  of  those  things  which  are  convenient  or 
inconvenient  to  us.  For,  he  that  sees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath 
experimented  the  force  of  its  flame  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will 
little  doubt  that  this  is  something  existmg  without  him,  which  does 
him  harm  and  puts  him  to  great  pain :  which  is  assurance  enough, 
when  no  man  requires  greater  certainty  to  govern  his  actions  oy 
than  what  is  as  certain  as  his  actions  themselves.  And  if  our 
dreamer  pleases  to  try  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a  rfass-fiimace 
be  barely  a  wandering  imagination  in  a  drowsy  man  s  fiiney,  by 
putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  awakened  into  a  cer- 
tainty, greater  than  he  could  wish,  that  it  is  something  more  than 
bare  imagination.  So  that  this  evidence  is  as  great  as  we  can 
4esire,  bemg  as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleasure  or  pam,  i.  e.  happiness 
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or  misery ;  beyond  which  we  have  no  concenuneDt  either  of  know«< 
iug  or  being.  Such  an  assurance  of  the  existence  of  things  with-* 
out  us  is  sufficient  to  direct  us  in  the  attaining  the  good  and  avoid-* 
ing  the  evil  which  is  caused  by  them,  which  is  the  important 
concernment  we  have  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 

9.  jBut  reaches  no  fa/rther  than  actual  sensation, — In  fine^  then^ 
when  our  senses  do  actually  convey  into  our  understandings  any 
idea,  we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  that  there  doth  something  at  that 
time  really  exist  without  us  which  doth  affect  our  senses^  and  by. 
them  give  notice  of  itself  to  our  apprehensive  fiiculties^  and  actually 
produce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive :  and  we  cannot  so  &r 
distrust  their  testimony  as  to  doubt  that  such  collections  of  simple 
ideas  as  we  have  observed  by  our  senses  to  be  united  together,  do 
really  exist  together.  But  this  knowledge  extends  as  mr  as  the 
present  testimony  of  our  senses,  employed  about  particular  objects 
that  do  then  affect  them,  and  no  farther.  For  if  I  saw  such  a  collect 
tion  of  simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  called  ^^  man"  existing  toge* 
ther  one  minute  since^  and  am  now  alone ;  I  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  same  man  exists  now,  since  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  of 
his  existence  a  minute  since  Vith  his  existence  now :  by  a  thousand 
ways  he  may  cease  to  be,  since  I  had  the  testimony  of  my  senses 
for  his  existence.  And  if  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  man  I  saw 
last  to^lay  is  now  in  being,  I  can  less  be  certain  that  he  is  so  who 
bath  been  longer  removed  firom  my  senses,  and  I  have  not  seen 
smce  yesterday,  or  since  the  last  year;  and  much  less  can  I  be 
certain  of  the  existence  of  men  that  I  never  saw.  And  therefore, 
though  it  be  highly  probable  that  millions  of  men  do  now  exist,  yet, 
whilst  I  am  alone  writing  this,  I  have  not  that  certainty  of  it  which 
we  strictly  call  "knowledge;"  though  the  great  likelihood  of  it 
puts  me  past  doubt,  and  it  be  reasonable  lor  me  to  do  several 
things  upon  the  confidence  that  there  are  men  (and  men  also  of  my 
acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do)  now  in  the  world :  but  this 
is  but  probability,  not  knowledge. 

10.  Folly  to  expect  demonstration  in  every  thing. — ^W  hereby  yet 
we  may  observe  how  foolish  and  vain  a  thmg  it  is  for  a  man  of  a 
narrow  knowledge,  who  having  reason  given  him  to  judge  of  the 
different  evidence  and  probability  of  things,  and  to  be  swayed 
aocordinglv ;  how  vain,  I  say,  it  is  to  expect  demonstration  and 
certainty  m  things  not  capable  of  it,  and  refuse  assent  to  very 
rational  propositions,  and  act  contrary  to  very  plain  and  clear 
truths,  because  they  cannot  be  made  out  so  evident  as  to  surmount 
every  the  least  (I  will  not  say  reason,  but)  pretence  of  doubting. 
He  that  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  would  admit  of  nothing  but 
direct  plain  demonstration,  would  be  sure  of  nothing  in  this  world 
hut  of  perishing  quickly.  The  wholesomeness  of  his  meat  or  drink 
would  not  give  him  reason  to  venture  on  it:  and  I  would  fidq 
know  what  it  is  he  could  do  upon  such  grounds  as  were  capable  of 
no  doubt,  no  objection. 

11.  Past  eanstence  is  knoxxm  by  memory. — As,  when  our  senses  are 
actually  ^nployed  about  any  object,  we  do  know  that  it  does  exist, 
8D  by  our  memory  we  may  be  assured  that  heretofore  things  that 
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affected  our  senses  have  existed.  And  thus  we  have  knowledge  of 
the  past  existence  of  several  things^  whereof  our  senses  having 
informed  us,  our  memories  still  retain  the  ideas ;  and  of  this  we 
are  past  all  doubt  so  long  as  we  remember  well.  But  this  know- 
ledge also  reaches  no  farther  than  our  senses  haye  formerly  assured 
us.  Thus,  seeing  water  at  this  instant,  it  is  an  unquestionable 
truth  to  me  that  water  doth  exist ;  and  remembering  that  I  saw  it 
yesterday,  it  will  also  be  always  true,  and,  as  long  as  my  memory 
retains  it,  always  an  undoubted  proposition  to  me,  that  water  did 
e:dst  July  10th,  1688,  as  it  will  also  be  equally  true  that  a  certain 
number  of  very  fine  colours  did  exist,  which  at  the  same  time  I  saw 
upon  a  bubble  of  that  water :  but  being  now  quite  out  of  the  sight 
both  of  the  water  and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to 
me  that  the  water  doth  now  exist  than  that  the  bubbles  or  colours 
therein  do  so ;  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  water  should  exist 
to-day  because  it  existed  yesterday,  than  that  the  colours  or 
bubbles  exist  to-day  because  they  existed  yesterday,  though  it  he 
exceedingly  much  more  probable,  because  water  hath  been  observed 
to  continue  long  in  existence,  but  bubbles  and  the  colours  on  them 
quickly  cease  to  be. 

12.  The  existence  of  spirits  not  knawable. — What  ideas  we  have 
of  spirits,  and  how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  already  shovm.  But 
though  we  have  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  know  we  have  them 
there,  the  having  the  ideas  of  spirits  does  not  make  us  know  that 
anv  such  things  do  exist  without  us,  or  that  there  are  any  finite 
spuits,  or  any  other  spiritual  beings  but  the  eternal  God.  We 
have  ground  from  revelation,  and  several  other  reasons,  to  believe 
with  assurance  that  there  are  such  oreatures ;  but,  our  senses  not 
being  able  to  discover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing  their 
particular  existences.  For  we  can  no  more  know  that  there  are 
finite  spirits  really  existing  by  the  idea  we  have  of  such  beings  in 
our  minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies  or  centaurs  he 
can  come  to  know  that  things  answering  those  ideas  do  really 
exist. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  existence  of  finite  spirits,  as  well 
as  several  other  things,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  evi- 
dence of  faith;  but  universal  certain  propositions  concerning  this 
matter  are  beyond  our  reach.  For,  however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g. 
that  all  the  intelligent  spirits  that  God  ever  created  do  still  exist, 
yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  of  our  certain  knowledge.  These  and 
the  like  propositions  we  may  assent  to  as  highly  probable,  but  are 
not,  I  fear,  m  this  state  capable  of  knowing.  We  are  not,  then,  to 
put  others  upon  demonstrating,  nor  ourselves  upon  search  of,  uni- 
versal certainty  in  all  those  matters  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of 
any  other  knowledge  but  what  our  senses  give  us  in  this  or  that 
particular. 

13.  Particular  propositions  concerning  existences  are  hnovoabU* — 
By  which  it  appears  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  propositicms.  (!•) 
There  is  one  sort  of  propositions  concerning  the  existence  of  any 
thing  answerable  to  such  an  idea ;  as  having  the  idea  of  an  ele- 
phant, phoenix,  motion,  or  an  angel  in   my  mind,  the  first  and 
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natural  Inquiry  Is,  whether  such  a  thing  does  any  where  exist. 
And  this  knowledige  is  only  of  particulars.  No  existence  of  any 
thing  without  us,  but  only  of  God,  can  certainly  be  known  farther 
than  our  senses  inform  us.  (2.)  There  is  another  sort  of  proposi- 
tions, wherein  is  expressed  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
abstract  ideas,  and  their  dependence  one  on  another.  Such  pro- 
positions may  be  universal  and  certain.  So  having  the  idea  of 
God  and  mysdf,  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure  that 
God  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me :  and  this  proposition  will  be 
certain  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  abstract  idea 
of  such  a  species,  whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet  this  pro- 
position, how  certain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  God, 
proves  not  to  me  the  existence  of  men  m  the  world,  but  will  be 
true  of  all  such  creatures  whenever  they  do  exist :  which  certainty 
of  such  general  propositions  depends  on  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment is  to  be  discovered  in  those  abstract  ideas. 

14,  And  general  propositions  concerning  abstrcict  ideas, — In  the 
former  case,  our  knowledge  Is  the  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
things  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  senses :  in  the  latter, 
knowledge  Is  the  consequence  of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will) 
that  are  In  our  minds,  producing  there  general  certain  propositions. 
Many  of  these  are  called  cetemcB  veritatesy  and  all  of  them  indeed 
are  so ;  not  from  being  written  all  or  any  of  them  in  the  minds  of 
all  men,  or  that  they  were  any  of  them  propositions  in  any  one's 
mind  till  he,  having  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  separated 
them  by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  wheresoever  we  can  suppose 
such  a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed  with  such  faculties,  and  thereby 
Aimished  with  such  ideas,  as  we  have,  we  must  conclude  he  must 
needs,  when  he  applies  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  his 
ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain  propositions  that  will  arise  from 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own 
ideas.  Such  propositions  are  therefore  called  "  eternal  truths,"  not 
because  they  are  eternal  propositions  actually  formed,  and  ante- 
cedent to  the  understanding  that  at  any  time  makes  them;  nor 
because  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any  patterns  that  are 
any  where  of  them  out  of  the  mind,  and  existed  before ;  but 
because,  being  once  made  about  abstract  ideas  so  as  to  be  true, 
they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again  at  any 
time  past  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  having  those  ideas,  always  actually 
be  true.  For,  names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpetually  for  the 
same  Ideas,  and  the  same  Ideas  having  Immutably  the  same 
habitudes  one  to  another,  propositions  concerning  any  abstract 
ideas  that  are  once  true  must  needs  be  eternal  verities. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OP  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  Knowledge  is  not  from  maxims.^ — It  having  been  the  com- 
mon received  opinion  amongist  men  of  letters,  that  maxims  were  the 
foundation  of  aU  knowledge ;  and  that  the  sciences  were  each  of 
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them  built  upon  certain  prcecogniia^  bom,  whence  the  understand- 
ing was  to  tiu:e  its  rise,  and  by  which  it  was  to  conduct  itself  in  ita 
inquines  into  the  matters  belonging  to  that  science;  the  beaten 
road  of  the  Schools  has  been  to  lay  down  in  the  beginning  one  or 
more  general  propositiona  as  foundations  whereon  to  build  ike 
knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of  that  subject.  These  doctrines 
thus  laid  down  for  foundations  of  any  science  were  catted  ^^prin- 
ciples/' as  the  begiiminga  from  which  we  must  set  out,  and  look  no 
fiuther  backwards  in  our  inquiries^  as  we  have  already  observed. 

2.  (The  oeoasion  of  that  opinion,) — One  thing  which  might  pro* 
bably  give  an  occasion  to  this  way  of  proceeding  in  other  sd^ftces 
was,  as  I  suppose,  the  good  success  it  seemed  to  have  in  mathe- 
matics, wherein  men  being  obserred  to  attain  a  great  certaiiitj  of 
knowledge,  these  sciences  came  by  pre*eminence  to  be  caJled 
fiM64ii$ATm  and  fjMn^ij  ^^  learning,"  or  ^^  things  learned,"  thoroughly 
learned,  as  having,  of  all  othans^  the  greatest  oertainty,  deameBS, 
and  eyidenee  in  them. 

3.  But  from  the  eomparinff  clear  and  dietinet  $dea#.— ^Bat  if  any 
one  vnll  consider,  he  wul  (I  guess)  find  that  the  great  adraacement 
and  certainty  of  real  knowledge,  which  men  arrived  to  in  these 
sciences,  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  these  prinoipies^  nor 
deriyed  from  any  pecimar  advantage  they  received  frwn  two  or 
three  general  maxims  laid  down  in  the  beginning ;  but  from  the 
clear,  distinct,  complete  ideas  their  thoughts  were  employed  about, 
and  the  relation  of  equality  and  excess  so  clear  between  some  of 
tiiem,  that  they  had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  that  a  way  to 
discover  it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help  of  those  maxims. 
For  I  ask,  is  it  not  possible  for  a  young  lad  to  Imow  that  his  whole 
body  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger  but  by  virtue  of  this  axiom,  that 
^^the  whcne  is  bigger  than  a  part;"  nor  be  assured  c^  it  till  he 
has  learned  that  maxim  ?  Or  cannot  a  oountry*wench  know,  that 
having  received  a  shilling  frt>m  one  that  owes  her  three,  and  a 
shilling  also  from  another  that  owes  her  three,  that  the  remaining 
debts  in  each  of  their  hands  are  equal?  Cannot  she  know  this, 
I  say^  without  she  fet<^  the  certainty  of  it  from  this  maxim,  that 
^'  if  you  take  equals  from  equals  the  remainders  vnll  be  equal  f^  a 
maxim  which  possibly  she  never  heard  or  thought  of?  I  desire 
any  one  to  consider,  from  what  has  been  elsewhere  said,  which  is 
knovm  first  and  clearest  by  most  people, — the  particular  instance,  or 
the  general  rule ;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  life  and  birth  to  the 
other.  These  general  rules  are  but  the  compaxing  our  more 
general  and  abstract  ideas,  which  are  the  workmanship  of  the 
mind,  made,  and  names  given  to  them,  for  the  eajsier  dispatch  in  its 
reasonings,  and  drawing  into  comprehensive  terms  and  short  roles 
its  various  and  multiplied  observations.  But  knowledge  began  in 
the  mind,  and  was  founded  on  particulars,  though  afterwards,  i>er- 
haps,  no  notice  be  taken  thereof;  it  being  natural  for  the  mind 
(forward  still  to  enlarge  its  knowledge)  most  attentively  to  lay  np 
those  general  notions,  and  make  the  proper  use  of  them,  which  is 
to  disburden  the  memory  of  the  cumbersome  load  of  partieulan. 
'EoT  X  demre  it  may  be  considered  what  more  certainty  there  ii 
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to  a  child,  or  any  one,  that  his  body,  little  finger  and  all,  is  bigger 
than  his  little  finger  alone,  after  you  have  given  to  his  body  the 
name  ^^  whole,"  and  to  his  little  finger  the  name  ^^  part,"  than  he 
conld  haye  had  before;  or  what  new  knowledge  ooncemin^  his 
body  can  these  two  relative  terms  give  him,  which  he  ooula  not 
have  without  them?  Could  he  not  biow  that  his  body  was  bigger 
than  his  little  finger,  if  his  language  were  yet  so  imperfect  that  he 
had  BO  such  relative  terms  as  ^^whole"  and  ^part?"  I  ask  &rther^ 
When  he  has  got  these  names,  how  is  he  more  certain  that  hi| 
body  is  a  whole  and  his  little  finger  a  part,  than  he  was  or  might 
be  certain,  before  he  learned  those  terms,  that  his  body  was  bigger 
than  his  little  finger?  Any  one  may  as  reasonably  doubt  or  deny 
that  his  little  finger  is  a  part  of  his  body,  as  that  it  is  less  than  hiis 
body.  And  he  that  can  doubt  whether  it  be  less,  will  as  certainly 
doubt  whether  it  be  a  part.  So  that  the  maxim,  ^^  The  whole  is 
bigger  than  a  part,"  can  never  be  nutde  use  of  to  prove  the  little 
finger  less  than  the  body,  but  when  it  is  useless  by  being  brought 
to  convince  one  of  a  truth  which  he  knows  already.  For  he  that 
does  not  certainly  know  that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another 
parcel  of  matter  joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them  alone, 
will  never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help  of  these  two  relative 
terms,  ^^  whole"  and  ^^part,"  make  of  them  what  maxim  you 
please. 

4.  Dangerous  to  buiid  wpon  precarious  principles. — ^But  be  it  in 
the  mathematics  as  it  wiU,  whether  it  be  dearer  that,  taking  an 
inch  from  a  black  line  of  two  inches,  and  an  inch  from  a  red  line  of 
two  inches,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  two  lines  will  be  equal ;  or 
that  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainders  will  be  equal  i 
which,  I  say,  of  these  two  is  the  clearer  and  first  known,  I  leave  to 
any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being  material  to  my  present  occasion. 
That  which  I  have  here  to  do  is,  to  inquire  whether,  if  it  be  the 
readiest  way  to  knowledge  to  begin  with  general  maxims  and  build 
upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  safe  way  to  take  the  principles  which  are 
laid  down  in  anv  other  science  as  unquestionable  truths;  and  so 
receive  them  without  examination,  and  adhere  to  them  without  bu& 
fering  to  be  doubted  of,  because  mathematicians  have  been  so  happy 
or  so  &ir  to  use  none  but  self-evident  and  undeniable.  If  this  be 
80, 1  know  not  what  may  not  pass  for  truth  in  morality,  what  may 
not  be  introduced  and  proved  in  natural  philosophy. 

Let  that  principle  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  that  ^^all  is  matter, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  else,"  be  received  for  certain  and  indubit- 
able, and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen,  by  the  writings  of  some  that 
have  revived  it  again  in  our  days,  what  consequences  it  will  lead  us 
into.  Let  any  one  (with  Polemo)  take  the  world,  or  (with  the 
Stoics)  the  asther  or  the  sun,  or  (with  Anaximenes)  the  air,  to  be 
God,  and  what  a  divinity,  religion,  and  worship  must  we  needs 
have  I  Nothing  can  be  so  dangerous  as  principles  thus  taken  up 
without  questioning  or  examination;  especially  if  they  be  such  as 
concern  morality,  which  influences  men's  lives,  and  gives  a  bias  to 
all  their  actions.  Who  might  not  justly  expect  another  kind  of 
hfe  in  Aristippus,  who  placed  happiness  in  bodily  pleasure?  apd  in 
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AntiatheneBy  who  made  virtue  sufficient  to  felicity'?  And  he  who^ 
with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  will 
have  his  thoughts  raised  to  other  contemplations  than  those  who 
look  not  beyond  this  spot  of  earth,  and  those  perishing  things 
which  are  to  be  had  in  it.  He  that,  with  Archelaus,  shall  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  ^^  right  and  wrong,  honest  and  dishonest, 
are  defined  only  oy  lavFS,  and  not  by  nature,"  will  have  other  mea- 
sures of  moral  rectitude  and  pravity  than  those  who  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  are  under  obligations  antecedent  to  all  hmnan 
constitutions. 

5.  TTiis  is  no  certain  %oay  to  truth. — If  therefore  those  that  pass 
for  principles  are  not  certain,  (which  we  must  have  some  way 
to  know,  tnat  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that 
are  doubtful,)  but  are  only  made  so  to  us  by  our  blind  assent,  w^e 
are  liable  to  be  misled  by  them;  and,  instead  of  being  guided  into 
truth,  we  shall,  by  principles,  loe  only  confirmed  in  mistake  and 
error. 

6.  But  to  compare  clear^  complete  ideas  under  steady  names. — ^But 
since  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  principles,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  truths,  depends  only  upon  the  perception  we  have  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  way^  to  improve  our 
knowledge  is  not,  I  am  sure,  blindly,  and  with  an  implicit  faith,  to 
receive  and  swallow  principles ;  but  is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in  our 
minds  clear,  distinct,  and  complete  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be 
had,  and  annex  to  them  proper  and  constant  names.  And  thus, 
perhaps,  without  any  other  principles,  but  barely  considering  those 
ideas,  and,  by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding  their 
agreement  and  disagreement,  and  their  several  relations  and  habi- 
tudes, we  shall  get  more  true  and  dear  knowledge  by  the  conduct 
of  this  one  rule,  than  by  taking  up  principles,  and  thereby  putting 
our  minds  into  the  disposal  of  others. 

7.  TJie  true  method  of  advancing  knowledge  m,  by  considering  our 
abstract  ideas. — ^We  must  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed  as  reason 
advises,  adapt  our  methods  of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we 
examine,  and  the  truth  we  search  after.  General  and  certain 
truths  are  only  founded  in  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  abstract 
ideas.  A  sagacious  and  methodical  application  of  our  thoughts,  for 
the  finding  out  these  relations,  is  the  only  way  to  discover  all  that 
can  be  put,  with  truth  and  certainty,  concerning  them,  into  general 

1>ropositions.  By  what  steps  we  are  to  proceed  in  these,  is  to  be 
earned  in  the  schools  of  the  mathematicians,  who,  from  very  plain 
and  easy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a  continued  cham  of 
reasonings,  proceed  to  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  truths 
that  appear  at  first  sight  beyond  human  capacity.  The  art  of  find* 
ing  proofs,  and  the  admirable  methods  they  have  invented  for  the 
singling  out  and  laying  in  order  those  intermediate  ideas  that 
demonstratively  show  the  equality  or  inequality  of  unapplicable 
quantities,  is  that  which  has  carried  them  so  far,  and  produced 
such  wonderful  and  unexpected  discoveries:  but  whether  some- 
thing like  this,  in  respect  of  other  ideas,  as  well  aa  those  of  magnir 
tude,  may  not  in  time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  determine.     This,  I 
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thinky  I  may  saj^  that  if  other  ideas^  that  are  the  real  aa  well  as 
nominal  essences  of  their  species,  were  pursued  in  the  way  familiar 
to  mathematicians^  they  would  carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and 
with  greater  evidence  and  clearness,  than  possibly  we  are  apt  to 
imagine. 

8.  By  which  morality  also  may  be  made  clearer. — This  gave  me  the 
confidence  to  advance  that  conjecture  which  I  suggest,  chap.  iii. 
sect.  18,  viz.  that  moralityiscapableofdemonstrationas  well  as  mathe- 
matics. For  the  ideas  that  ethics  are  conversant  about,  being  all 
real  essences,  and  such  as,  I  imagine,  have  a  discoverable  connexion 
and  agreement  one  with  another;  so  far  as  we  can  find  their  habi- 
tudes and  relations,  so  far  we  shall  be  possessed  of  certain,  real,  and 
general  truths;  and  I  doubt  not  but,  if  a  right  method  were  taken, 
a  great  part  of  morality  might  be  made  out  with  that  clearness  that 
could  leave,  to  a  considering  man,  no  more  reason  to  doubt  than  he 
could  have  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  propositions  in  mathenuitics, 
which  have  been  demonstrated  to  him. 

9.  But  knowledge  of  bodies  is  to  be  improved  only  by  eaperience* 
— In  our  search  after  the  knowledge  of  substances,  our  want  of 
ideas  that  are  suitable  to  such  a  way  of  proceeding  obliges  us  to  a 
quite  different  method.     We  advance  not  here,  as  in  the  other, 
(where  our  abstract  ideas  are  real  as  well  as  nominal  essences,)  by 
contemplating  our  ideas,  and  considering  their  relations  and  corre- 
spondencies; that  helps  us  very  little,  for  the  reasons  that  in  ano- 
ther place  we  have  at  large  set  down.     By  which,  I  think,  it  is 
evident  that  substances  afford  matter  of  very  little  general  know- 
ledge; and  the  bare  contemplation  of  their  abstract  ideas  will  carry 
us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  search  of  truth  and  certainty.     What 
then  are  we  to  do  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  in  sub- 
stantial beings?     Here  we  are  to  take  a  quite  contrary  course;  the 
want  of  ideas  of  their  real  essences  sends  us  from  our  own  thoughts 
to  the  things  themselves  as  they  exist.     Experience  here  must 
teach  me  what  reason  cannot:  and  it  is  bv  trying  alone  that  I  can 
certainly  know  what  other  qualities  co-exist  with  those  of  my  com- 
plex idea,  v.  g.  whether  that  yellow,  heavy,  fusible  body  I  call 
"gold"  be  malleable  or  no;  which  experience  (which  way  ever  it 
prove  in  that  particular  body  I  examine)  makes  me  not  certain  that 
it  is  so  in  all  or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fusible  bodies,  but  that 
which  I  have  tried.     Because  it  is  no  consequence  one  way  or  the 
other  from  my  complex  idea,  the  necessity  or  inconsistence  of  mal- 
leability hath  no  visible  connexion  with  the  combination  of  that 
colour,  weight,  and  fusibility  in  any  body.     What  I  have  said  here 
of  the  nommal  essence  of  gold,  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body  of 
such  a  determinate  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  will  hold  true,  if 
malleableness,  fixedness,  and  solubility  in  aqiia  regia  be  added  to 
it.     Our  reasonings  from  these  ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  little  way 
in  the  certain  discovery  of  the  other  properties  in  those  masses 
of  matter  wherein  all  these  are  to  be  found.    Because  the  other 
properties  of  such  bodies  depending  not  on  these,  but  on  that 
unknown  real  essence  on  which  these  also  depend,  we  cannot  by  them 
discover  the  rest;  we  can  go  no  &rther  than  the  simple  ideas  of 
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our  nominal  essence  will  earty  us^  which  is  very  little  beyond 
themselves;  and  so  afford  ns  but  very  sparingly  any  certain,  uni- 
versal, and  nsefiil  truths.  For,  upon  trial,  havmg  found  that  parti- 
cular piece  (and  all  others  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility  that 
I  ever  tried)  malleable,  that  also  makes  now  perhaps  a  part  of  my 
complex  idea,  part  of  my  nominal  essence  of  gold:  whereby, 
though  I  make  my  complex  idea,  to  which  I  affix  the  name  ^'  gold," 
to  consist  of  more  simple  ideas  than  before ;  yet  still,  it  not  con- 
taining the  real  essence  of  any  species  of  bodies,  it  helps  me  not 
certainly  to  know  (I  say  to  knew^  perhaps  it  may  to  conjecture)  the 
other  remaining  properties  of  that  body,  farther  than  they  have  a 
visible  connexion  with  some  or  all  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up 
my  nominal  essence.  For  example:  I  cannot  be  certain,  from  thu 
complex  idea,  whether  gdd  be  fixed  or  no;  because,  as  before, 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion  or  inconsistence  to  be  discovered 
betwixt  a  complex  idea  of  a  body,  yellow,  heavy,  frisible,  malleaUe; 
betwixt  these,  I  say,  and  fixedness,  so  that  I  may  certainly  know, 
that  in  whatsoever  body  these  are  found,  there  fixedness  is  sure  to 
be.  Here  f^in,  for  assurance,  I  must  apply  mvself  to  experience; 
as  far  as  that  reaches  I  may  have  certain  knowledge,  but  no 
farther. 

10.  TTiia  may  procure  us  eonveniencey  not  science. —  I  deny  not 
but  a  man  accustomed  to  rational  and  regular  experiments  shall  be 
able  to  see  farther  into  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  gnees  righter  at 
their  yet  unknown  properties,  than  one  that  is  a  stranger  to  tbem: 
but  yet,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  but  judgment  and  opinion,  not 
knowledge  and  certainty.  This  way  of  getting  and  improving  onr 
knowledge  in  substances  only  by  experience  and  history,  which  is 
all  that  the  weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this  state  of  mediocrity 
which  we  are  in  in  this  worid  can  attain  to,  makes  me  suspect  that 
natural  philosophy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  sidence.  We 
are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach  very  little  general  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  species  of  bodies  and  their  several  properties.  Experiments 
and  historical  observations  we  may  have,  from  which  we  may  draw 
advantages  of  ease  and  health,  and  thereby  increase  our  stock  of 
conveniences  for  this  life ;  but  beyond  this  1  fear  our  telents  reach 
not,  nor  are  our  faculties,  as  I  ^ess,  able  to  advance. 

11.  We  are  fitted  for  moral  knowledge  and  natural  improvements. 
—From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  since  our  fiteukies 
are  not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  fabric  and  reid  essences 
of  bodies,  but  yet  plainly  discover  to  us  the  being  of  ^a  Ck)d,  and  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear  dis- 
covery of  our  duty  and  great  concernment,  it  will  become  us,  as 
rational  creatures,  to  employ  those  feculties  we  have  about  what 
they  are  most  adapted  to,  and  foUow  the  direction  of  nature,  where 
it  seems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  it  is  rational  to  conclude 
that  pur  proper  employment  lies  in  those  inquiries,  and  in  that  sort 
of  knowledge  which  is  most  suited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and 
carries  in  it  our  greatest  interest,  i.  e.  the  condition  of  our  eternal 
estate.  Hence  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  pro- 
per science  And  business  of  mankind  in  general,  (who  are  both  con- 
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oemed  and  fitted  to  search  out  their  summtmi  bonvmy)  as  several 
arts,  conversant  about  several  parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and 
vate  talent  of  particular  men,  for  the  common  use  of  human 
and  their  own  particular  subsistence  in  this  world.  Of  what  conse- 
quence tihte  discovery  of  one  natural  body  and  its  properties  may  be 
to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent  of  America  is  a  convincing 
instance ;  whose  ignorance  in  useful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abounded  vrith  all 
sorts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think,  may  be  attributed  to  their  igno* 
ranee  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very  ordinary  despicable  stone, 
I  mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of  our  parts 
w  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  knowledge  and 
plenty  seem  to  vie  each  with  other;  yet  to  any  one  that  wm  seri- 
ously r^ect  on  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past  doubt  that,  were 
the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  6hoi]dd  in  a  few  ages  be  imavoid- 
ably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  smcient  savage 
Americazis,  whose  natural  endowments  and  provisions  came  no  way 
short  of  those  of  the  most  flourishing  and  polite  nations :  so  that 
he  who  first  made  known  the  use  of  that  one  contemptible  mineral, 
iHay  be  truly  styled  ^*  the  &ther  of  arts  and  author  of  plenty," 

12,  JSut  must  beware  of  hypotheses  and  wrong  principles. —  I 
wodd  not  therrfore  be  thought  to  disesteem  or  dissuade  the  study 
of  nature.  I  readily  agree,  the  contemplation  of  his  works  gives  us 
occasion  to  admire,  revere,  and  glorify  their  Author ;  and,  if  ri^tly 
directed,  may  be  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind  than  the  monu- 
ments of  ex^nplary  charity  that  have,  at  so  great  charge,  been 
raised  by  the  found^is  of  hospitals  and  alms-houses.  He  that  first 
invented  printing,  discovered  the  use  of  the  compass,  or  made 
public  the  virtue  and  ri^t  use  of  km-kinay  did  more  for  the  propa- 
gation of  knowledge,  for  the  supplying  and  increase  of  useM  com- 
fiaodities,  and  saved  more  from  the  grave,  than  -diose  who  built 
<^Heges,  work-houses,  and  hospitals.  All  that  I  woukl  say  is,  that 
■we  shoidd  not  be  too  forwardly  possessed  with  the  opinion  or  ex- 
pectation of  knowledge  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or  by  ways  that 
■^  not  attain  it ;  that  we  should  not  take  doubtfiil  systems  for 
complete  sciences,  nor  unintelligible  notions  for  scientifical  demon- 
strations. In  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  must  be  content  to 
lean  what  we  can  fi*om  particular  experiments ;  since  we  cannot, 
^om  a  discovery  of  their  real  essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole 
sheaves,  and  in  bundles  oomprehend  the  nature  and  properties  of 
whole  species  together.  Where  our  inquiry  is  concerning  co- 
existence, or  r^Emgnancy  to  co-exist,  which  by  contemplation  of  our 
ideas  we  cannot  discover,  there  experience,  observation,  and  natural 
history  must  give  us,  by  our  senses  and  by  retail,  an  insight  into 
corporeal  substances.  The  knowledge  of  bodies  we  must  get  by 
our  s^ses,  warily  employed  in  taking  notice  <rf  their  qualities  and 
operations  on  one  another :  and  what  we  hope  to  know  of  separate 
spirits  in  this  world,  we  must,  I  think,  expect  only  Scorn  revelation. 
He  that  shall  consider  how  little  general  maxims,  precarious  prin- 
ci[^s,  and  hypotheses  laid  down  at  pleasure  have  promoted  true 
biowledge,  or  helped  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  rational  men  after 
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real  improvements;  how  little,  I  say,  the  setting  out  at  that  end 
has  for  many  ages  together  advanced  men's  progress  towards  the 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy;  will  think,  we  have  reason  to 
thank  those  who,  in  this  latter  age,  have  taken  another  course,  and 
have  trod  out  to  us,  though  not  an  easier  way  to  learned  ignorance, 
yet  a  surer  way  to  profitable  knowledge. 

13.  Tlie  true  use  of  hypotheses. — Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain 
any  phenomena  of  nature,  make  use  of  any  probable  hypothesis 
whatsoever.  Hypotheses,  if  they  are  well  made,  are  at  least  great 
helps  to  the  memory,  and  often  direct  us  to  new  discoveries.  But 
my  meaning  is,  that  we  should  not  take  up  any  one  too  hastily, 
(which  the  mind,  that  would  always  penetrate  into  the  causes  of 
things  and  have  principles  to  rest  on,  is  very  apt  to  do,)  till  we 
have  very  well  examined  particulars,  and  made  several  experiments 
in  that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our  hypothesis,  and  see 
whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all;  whether  our  principles  will  carry 
us  quite  through,  and  not  be  as  inconsistent  with  one  phenomenon 
of  nature  as  they  seem  to  accommodate  and  explain  another;  and 
at  least  that  we  take  care  that  the  name  of  ^^  principles "  deceive 
us  not,  nor  impose  on  us,  by  making  us  receive  that  for  an  unques- 
tionable truth  which  is  really,  at  best,  but  a  very  doubtftd  conjecture, 
such  as  are  most  (I  had  almost  said  all)  of  the  hypotheses  in  natural 
philosophy. 

14.  Clear  and  distinct  ideals  with  settled  namesy  and  the  findwg 
of  those  which  show  their  agreement  or  disagreement^  are  the  toavs 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge.  —  But  whether  natural  philosof^y  be 
capable  of  certainty  or  no,  the  ways  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  as 
far  as  we  are  capable,  seem  to  me,  in  short,  to  be  these  two : 

First.  The  first  is  to  get  and  settle  in  our  minds  determined 
ideas  of  those  things  whereof  we  have  general  or  specific  names; 
at  least  of  so  many  of  them  as  we  would  consider  and  improve  our 
knowledge  in,  or  reason  about.  And  if  they  be  specific  ideas  of 
substances,  we  should  endeavour  also  to  make  them  as  complete  as 
we  can;  whereby  I  mean  that  we  should  put  together  as  many 
simple  ideas  as,  being  constantly  observed  to  co-exist,  may  per- 
fectly determine  the  species;  and  each  of  those  simple  ideas,  which 
are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ones,  should  be  dear  and  dis^ 
tinct  in  our  minds:  for  it  being  evident  that  our  knowledge  can- 
not exceed  our  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  either  imperfect,  confused, 
or  obscure,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect^  or  dear 
knowledge. 

Secondly.  The  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  those  intermediate 
ideas,  which  may  show  us  the  agreement  or  repugnancy  of  other 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately  compared. 

15.  Mathematics  an  instance  of  it. — That  these  two  (and  not  the 
relying  on  maxims,  and  drawing  consequences  &om  some  general 
propositions)  are  the  right  method  of  improving  our  knowledge  in 
the  ideas  of  other  modes,  besides  those  of  quantity,  the  considera- 
tion of  mathematical  knowledge  will  easily  inform  us.  Where^ 
first,  we  shall  find  that  he  that  has  not  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  of 
those  angles  or  figures  of  which  be  desires  to  know  any  things  ib 
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utterly  thereby  uncapable  of  any  knowledge  about  them.  Snppose 
but  a  man  not  to  have  a  perfect,  exact  idea  of  a  right  angle,  a 
scalenum,  or  trapezium;  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  he  will  in  vain  seek  any  demonstration  about  them.  Farther, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of  those  maxims  which 
are  taken  for  principles  in  mathematics,  that  hath  led  the  masters 
of  that  science  into  those  wonderful  discoveries  they  have  made« 
Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  genendly  made  use 
of  in  mathematics  never  so  perfectly,  and  contemplate  their  extent 
and  consequences  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  he  will,  by  their  assist* 
ance,  I  suppose,  scarce  ever  come  to  know  that  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  in  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
two  other  sides.  The  knowledge  that  ^Hhe  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts ;"  and,  ^4f  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainder  will 
be  equal,"  &c.  helped  him  not,  I  presume,  to  this  demonstration  ^ 
and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  those  axioms  with-r 
out  ever  seeing  one  jot  t&e  more  of  mathematical  truths.  They 
have  been  discovered  by  the  thoughts  otherwise  applied ;  the  mind 
had  other  objects,  other  views  before  it,  far  different  from  those 
maxims,  when  it  first  got  the  knowledge  of  such  kind  of  truths 
in  mathematics;  which  men,  well  enough  acquainted  with  those 
received  axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their  method  who  first  made  thesQ 
demonstrations,  can  never  sufficiently  admire.  And  who  knows 
what  methods  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  science 
may  hereafter  be  invented,  answering  that  of  algebra  in  mathe-» 
matics,  which  so  readily  finds  out  ideas  of  quantities  to  measure 
others  by,  whose  equality  or  proportion  we  could  otherwise  very 
hardly,  or  perhaps  never,  come  to  know  t 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

SOME  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  OUR  KNOWLEDGE, 

1.  Our  knowledge  partly  necesaarvy  partly  voluntary, — Our 
knowledge,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  this,  has  a  great  conformity 
with  our  sight,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  necessary,  nor  wholly 
voluntary.  If  our  knowledge  were  altogether  necessary,  all  men's 
knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike,  but  every  man  would  know  all 
that  is  knowable ;  and  if  it  were  wholly  voluntary,  some  men  so 
little  regard  or  value  it,  that  they  would  have  extreme  little,  or  none 
at  all.  Men  that  have  senses  cannot  choose  but  receive  some  ideas 
by  them ;  and  if  they  have  memory,  the^  cannot  but  retain  some 
of  them ;  and  if  they  have  any  distinguishing  faculty,  cannot  but 
perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some  of  them  one  with 
another ;  as  he  that  has  eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot 
but  see  some  objects,  and  perceive  a  difference  in  them.  But  though 
a  man  with  his  eyes  open  in  the  light  cannot  but  see,  yet  there  be 
certain  objects  which  ne  may  choose  whether  he  will  turn  his  eyes 
to ;  there  may  be  in  his  reach  a  book  containing  pictures  and  dis-* 
courses,  capable  to  delight  and  instruct  him,  whicn  yet  he  may  neves 
have  the  will  to  open,  never  take  the  pains  to  look  into.  \ 

2k 
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2.  The  appjication  voluntary ;  hut  we  know  as  things  are^  not  as 
toe  please. — There  is  aleo  another  thuig  in  a  man's  power ;  and  that 
iB^  thongh  he  turns  his  eyes  sometimes  towafds  an  object,  ret  he 
may  choose  whether  he  will  curiously  surrey  it,  and  with  an  intent 
application  endeavour  to  observe  accurately  all  that  is  visible  in  it. 
But  yet  what  he  does  see,  he  cannot  see  otherwise  than  he  does. 
It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  see  that  black  which  appeatB  yellow; 
nor  to  persuade  himself  that  what  actually  scalds  him  feels  cold: 
the  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor  the  fields 
covered  with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  it :  in  the  cold 
winter  he  cannot  help  seeing  it  white  and  hoary,  if  he  will  look 
abroad.  Just  thus  is  it  with  our  understanding ;  all  that  is  volun- 
tary in  our  knowledge  is  the  emplojring  or  withholding  any  of  our 
fiiculties  firom  this  or  that  sort  ot  objects,  and  a  m(H*e  or  1^  acca* 
tate  survey  of  them ;  but,  they  being  employed,  our  will  hath  no 
power  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or  other ; 
that  is  done  only  by  the  objects  themselves,  as  &r  as  they  are 
dearly  discovered.  And  therefore,  as  far  as  men's  senses  are  con- 
versant about  extemid  objects,  the  mind  cannot  but  receive  those 
ideas  which  are  presented  by  them,  and  be  informed  of  the  existence 
of  things  without ;  ftnd  so  &r  as  men's  Noughts  converse  with  their 
own  determined  ideas,  they  cannot  but  in  some  measure  observe 
the  agreement  and  disagreement  that  is  to  be  found  amongst  some 
Of  them,  which  is  so  far  knowledge :  and  if  they  have  names  for 
those  ideas  which  they  have  thus  considered,  they  mtiet  needs  be 
Insured  of  the  truth  of  those  propositions  which  express  that  agrees 
tnent  or  disagreement  they  perceive  in  th^m,  and  be  undoubtedly 
convinced  of  those  truths.  F<^  what  a  man  sees,  he  caniiot  hat  see; 
and  what  he  perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he  perceives. 

3.  Instance  in  numbers, — Thus  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of  num- 
bers, and  hath  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two,  and  three  to 
six,  cannot  choose  but  l^now  that  they  are  equal.  He  that  hath 
got  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  measure  its  angles 
and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones:  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  that  as  of  this  trut^,  that 
^^  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be." 

In  natural  religion. — He  also  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  inteBigent 
but  fiwl  and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depe«iding  on  another  who 
is  eternal,  omnipotent,  petfectly  wise  and  good,  will  as  certainly 
know  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as  that  the  sun 
shines  when  he  sees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the  ideas  of  two  sodi 
beings  in  his  mind,  and  will  turn  his  thoughts  that  way  and  con- 
sider th^ci,  he  will  as  certainly  find  that  the  inferior,  finite^  and 
dependent  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  and  infinite, 
as  he  is  certain  to  find  that  tl^ee,  four,  and  seven,  are  less  thsn 
fifteen,  if  he  will  consider  and  compute  those  numbers;  nor  can  he 
be  surer  in  a  dear  morning  that  the  sun  is  risen,  H  he  wiD  but 
open  his  eyes  and  turn  them  that  way.  But  yet,  these  troths  being 
nev^  so  certain,  never  so  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  either  or  au 
•f  them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains  to  employ  his  fiunilties,  as  be 
should,  to  infoxm  himself  abqut  them*  .     . 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  JUDGMENT. 

1.  Our  knowledge  being  eliortj  we  want  something  else.  —  The 
understiinding  &culties  being  giyen  to  man,  not  barely  for  specu- 
lation, but  also  for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  man  would  be  at  a  great 
loss  if  he  had  nothing  to  direct  him  but  what  has  the  certainty  of 
true  knowledge.  For,  that  being  very  short  and  scanty,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  would  be  often  utterly  in  the  dark,  and  in  most  of  the 
actions  of  his  life  perfectly  at  a  stand,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him 
in  the  absence  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge*  He  that  will  not 
eat  till  he  has  demonstration  that  it  will  nourish  him,  he  that  will 
not  stir  till  he  inMlibly  knows  the  business  he  goes  about  will  000- 
ceed,  will  have  little  else  to  do  but  sit  still  and  perish. 

2.  What  use  to  be  made  of  this  twilight  state. — Therefore,  as  God 
has  set  some  things  in  l^oad  day-light,  as  he  has  given  us  some 
certain  knowledge,  though  limited  to  a  few  things  in  comparispO) 
probably  as  a  taste  of  what  intellectual  creatures  are  capable  of,  to 
excite  in  us  a  desire  and  endeavour  after  a  better  state ;  so,  in  the 
greatest  part  of  our  concernment,  he  has  afforded  us  only  the  twi- 
light, as  I  may  so  say,  of  probability,  suitable,  I  presume,  to  that 
state  of  mediocrity  and  probationership  he  has  been  pleased  to 
place  us  in  here ;  wherein,  to  check  our  over*<3onfidence  and  pre- 
sumption, we  might,  by  every  day's  experience,  be  made  sensible 
of  our  short-sightedness  and  liableness  to  error ;  the  sense  whereof 
might  be  a  constant  admonition  to  us  to  spend  the  days  of  this 
our  pilgrimage  with  industry  and  care  in  the  search  and  following 
of  that  way  which  might  lead  us  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection : 
it  being  highly  rational  to  think,  even  were  revelation  silent  in 
the  case,  that  as  men  employ  those  talents  Grod  has  given  them 
here,  they  shall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards  at  the  dose  of  the 
day,  when  their  sun  shall  set,  and  night  shall  put  an  end  to  their 
kkbours. 

3;  Judgment  supplies  the  want  of  knowledge. — The  faculty  which 
God  has  given  man  to  supply  the  want  of  clear  and  certain  know* 
ledge,  in  cases  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is  judgment :  whereby 
the  mind  takes  its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree ;  or,  which  is  the 
same,  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  false,  without  perceiving  a 
demonstrative  evidence  in  the  proofs*  The  mind  sometimes  exer« 
cises  this  judgment  out  of  necessity,  wh^e  demonstrative  proofii 
Bnd  certain  knowledge  are  not  to  be  had ;  and  sometimes  out  of 
laziness,  unskilftdness,  or  haste,  even  where  demonstrative  and  cer^ 
tain  proofs  are  to  be  had.  Men  often  stay  not  warily  to  examine 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  which  they  are  desirous 
or  conceited  to  know^  but,  either  incapable  of  such  attention  as  is 
requisite  in  a  long  train  of  gradatidns,  or  impatient  of  delay,  lightly 
oast  their  eyes  on  or  wholly  pass  by  the  proofs ;  and  so,  without 
making  out  the  demonstration,  determine  of  the  agreement  or  dis^ 
agreement  of  two  ideas,  as  it  were,  by  a  view  of  tbem  as  they  are 
M  a  distance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  ob6  or  the  olh^  as  seems  mjMt 
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likely  to  them  upon  such  a  loose  survey.  This  faculty  of  the  mind, 
when  it  is  exercised  immediately  about  things,  is  called  ^^  judg- 
ment ;"  when  about  truths  delivered  in  words,  is  most  commonly 
called  ^^  assent  ^  or  ^^  dissent : "  which  being  the  most  usual  way 
wherein  the  mind  has  occasion  to  employ  this  faculty,  I  shall, 
under  these  terms,  treat  of  it  as  least  liable  in  our  language  to 
equivocation. 

4.  Judgment  is  the  presuming  things  to  be  so  without  perceiving 
it  —  Thus  the  mind  has  two  faculties  conversant  about  truth  and 
falsehood. 

First.  EJiowledge,  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly satisfied  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas. 

Secondly.  Judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together,  or 
separating  them  firom  one  another  in  the  mino,  when  their  certun 
agreement  or  disagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  be 
so ;  which  is,  as  the  word  imports,  taken  to  be  so  before  it  certainly 
appears.  And  if  it  so  unites  or  separates  them  as  in  reality  things 
are,  it  is  right  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

or  PROBABILITT. 

1.  Probability  is  the  appearance  of  agreement  upon  fallible  proofs. 
— As  demonstration  is  tne  showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas  by  the  intervention^  one  or  more  proofs,  which  have 
a  constant,  immutable,  and  visible  connexion  one  with  another ;  so 
probability  is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or 
disi^eement  by  the  intervention  of  proo&,  whose  connexion  is  not 
constant  and  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  to  be  so ;  but 
is,  or  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to  induce 
the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition  to  be  true  or  &lBe,  rather  than 
the  contrary.     For  example :  In  the  demonstration  of  it,  a  man 
perceives  the  certain  inunutable  connexion  there  is  of  equally 
between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  those  intermediate  ones 
which  are  made  use  of  to  show  their  equality  to  two  right  ones ; 
and  so,  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  intermediate  ideas  m  each  step  of  the  progpress,  the 
whole  series  is  continued  with  an  evidence  which  dearly  snows  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  three  angles  in  equality  to  two 
right  ones  :  and  thus  he  has  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  so.    But 
another  man,  who  never  took  the  pains  to  oDserve  the  demonstnr 
tion,  hearing  a  mathematician,  a  man  of  credit,  affirm  ^^  the  thiee 
angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,"  assents  to  it^ 
i.  e.  receives  it  for  true.    In  which  case  the  foundation  of  his  as* 
sent  is  the  probability  of  the  thing,  the  proof  being  such  as  for  the 
most  part  carries  truth  with  it :  the  man  on  whose  testimony  he 
receives  it  not  being  wont  to  aflirm  any  thing  contrary  to  or  be- 
sides his  knowledge,  especially  in  matters  of  this  kind.     So  that 
that  which  causes  his  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  ^^  the  three 
Angles  of  a  triimgle  lure  equal  to  two  right  ones,"  that  wbic^  makei 
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him  take  these  ideas  to  agree  without  knowing  them  to  do  so^  ii 
the  wonted  veracity  of  the  speaker  in  other  cases^  or  his  supposed 
veracity  in  this. 

2.  It  18  to  supply  the  want  of  knowledge. — Our  knowledge,  as  has 
been  shown,  being  very  narrow,  and  we  not  happy  enough  to  find 
certain  truth  in  every  thing  which  we  have  occasion  to  consider, 
most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason,  discourse,  nay,  act  upon, 
are  such  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth ; 
yet  -some  of  them  border  so  near  upon  certainty,  that  we  make  no 
doubt  at  all  about  them,  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  act 
according  to  that  assent  as  resolutely,  as  if  they  were  infalKbly 
demonstrated,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  was  perfect  and 
certain.  But,  there  being  degrees  herein,  fi*om  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  certainty  and  demonstration,  quite  down  to  improbability 
and  unlikeliness,  even  to  the  confines  of  impossibility ;  and  also 
degrees  of  assent  from  full  assurance  and  confidence,  quite  down  to 
conjecture,  doubt,  and  distrust ;  I  shall  come  now,  (having,  as  I 
think,  found  out  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  and  certidnty,)  in 
the  next  place,  to  consider  the  several  degrees  and  grounds  of  pro- 
bability, and  assent  or  faith. 

3.  Being  that  which  makes  us  presume  things  to  be  true  before  we 
know  them  to  be  so. — Probability  is  likeliness  to  be  true ;  the  very 
notation  of  the  word  signifying  such  a  proposition  for  which  there 
be  arguments  or  proofs  to  make  it  pass,  or  be  received,  for  true. 
The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  this  sort  of  propositions  is  called 
"  belief,*'  **  assent,"  or  "  opinion,"  which  is  the  admitting  or  receiv- 
ing any  proposition  for  true,  upon  argiunents  or  proofs  that  are 
found  to  persuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  know- 
ledge that  it  is  so.  And  herein  lies  the  difference  between  proba- 
bility and  certainty,  faith  and  knowledge,  that  in  all  the  parts  of 
knowledge  there  is  intuition ;  each  immediate  idea,  each  step  has 
its  visible  and  certain  connexion :  in  belief  not  so.  That  which 
makes  me  believe,  is  something  extraneous  to  the  thing  I  believe ; 
something  not  evidently  joined  on  both  sides  to,  and  so  not  mani- 
festly showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of,  those  ideas  that 
are  under  consideration. 

4.  The  grounds  of  probability  are  two ;  conformity  with  our  own 
^eriencgj  or  the  testimony  of  other^s  experience. — Probability,  then, 
being  to  supply  the  defect  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  guide  us  where 
that  fails,  is  always  conversant  about  propositions  whereof  we  have 
110  certainty,  but  only  some  inducements  to  receive  them  for  true. 
The  grounds  of  it  are,  in  short,  these  two  following : 

First.  The  conformity  of  any  thing  with  our  own  knowledge, 
observation,  and  experience. 

Secondly.  The  testimony  of  others,  vouching  their  observation 
and  experience.  In  the  testimony  of  others,  is  to  be  considered, 
(1.)  The  number,  (2.)  The  integrity,  (3.)  The^  skill,  of  the  wit- 
nesses. (4.)  The  design  of  the  author,  where  it  is  a  testimony  out 
of  a  book  cited.  (5.)  The  consistency  of  the  parts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  relation.     (6.)  Contrary  testimonies. 

5.  In  thisj  all  the  agreements^  pro  and  con,  ought  to  be  examined 
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before  we  come  to  a  judffment. — Probability  waniing  tbrit  intuitivd 
evidence  which  infallibly  determines  the  understanding,  and  pro 
duces  certain  knowledge,  the  mind,  if  it  would  proceed  rationally, 
ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of  probabiUty,  and  see  how 
they  make  more  or  less  for  or  against  any  proposition,  before 
it  assents  to  or  dissents  from  it ;  and,  upon  a  due  balancing  the 
whole,  reject  or  receive  it  ¥rith  a  more  or  less  firm  assent^  propor* 
tionably  to  the  preponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability 
on  one  side  or  tne  other.    For  example : 

If  I  myself  see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  past  probability,  it  is 
knowledge.  But  if  another  tells  me  he  saw  a  man  in  England,  in 
the  midst  of  a  sharp  winter,  walk  upon  water  hardened  with  cold; 
this  has  so  ^at  conformity  with  what  is  usually  observed  to 
happen,  that  1  am  disposed,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  to 
assent  to  it,  unless  some  manifest  suspicion  attend  the  relatipn  of  tiiat 
matteivof-fact.  But  if  the  same  thmg  be  told  to  one  bom  between 
the  tropics,  who  never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  such  thing  before,  there 
the  whole  probability  relies  on  testimony :  and  as  the  relators  are 
more  in  number,  and  of  more  credit,  and  have  no  interest  to  speak 
contrary  to  the  truth ;  so  that  matter-of-fact  is  like  to  find  more  or 
less  beuef ;  though  to  a  man  whose  experience  has  been  always 
quite  contrary,  and  has  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  the  most 
untainted  credit  of  a  witness  will  scarce  be  able  to  find  belief: 
as  it  happened  to  a  Dutch  ambassador,  who,  entertaining  the 
king  of  oiam  with  the  particularities  of  Holland  which  he  was 
inquisitive  after,  amongst  other  things,  told  him,  ^'  that  the  water 
in  his  coimtry  would  sometimes  in  cold  weather  be  so  hard  that 
men  walked  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant,  if  he 
were  there."  To  which  the  king  replied,  "Hitherto  I  have 
believed  the  strange  things  you  have  told  me,  because  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  sober,  fair  man ;  but  now  I  am  sure  you  lie." 

6.  They  beina  capable  of  great  variety,  -—  Upon  these  grounds 
depends  the  probability  of  an^  proposition :  and  as  the  conformity 
of  our  knowledge,  as  the  certainty  of  observations,  as  the  frequency 
and  constancy  of  experience,  and  the  number  and  credibility  of 
testimonies,  do  more  or  less  agree  or  disagree  with  it,  so  is  any 
proposition  in  itself  more  or  less  probable.  There  is  another,  I 
confess,  which,  though  by  itself  it  be  no  true  ground  of  probability, 
yet  is  often  made  use  of  for  one,  by  which  men  most  commonly 
regulate  their  assent,  and  upon  which  they  pin  their  faith  more 
than  any  thing  else, — and  that  is  the  opinion  of  others ;  though 
there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely 
to  mislead  one,  since  there  is  much  more  falsehood  and  error  among 
men  than  truth  and  knowledge.  And  if  the  opinions  and  per- 
suasions of  others,  whom  we  know  and  think  well  of,  be  a  ground 
of  assent,  men  have  reason  to  be  Heathens  in  Japan,  Mahometans 
in  Turkey,  Papists  in  Spain,  Protestants  in  England,  and  Lutherans 
in  Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong  ground  of  assent  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  DEGREES  OP  ASSENT. 

1.  Our  (zssmt  ought  to  be  reaulated  by  tlie  grounds  of  proba^ 
hility. — The  grounds  of  probability  we  haye  laid  down  in  the  fore* 
going  chapter,  as  they  are  the  foundations  on  which  our  assent  'm 
built,  so  are  they  also  the  measure  whereby  its  several  degrees  are 
or  ought  to  be  regulated :  only  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  whatever 
grounds  of  probability  there  may  be,  they  yet  operate  no  fiirther 
on  the  mind,  which  searches  after  truth  and  endeavours  to  judge 
right,  than  they  appear  at  least  in  the  first  judgment  or  search 
t^t  the  mind  makes.  I  confess,  in  the  opinions  men  have  and 
firmly  stick  to  in  the  world,  their  assent  is  not  always  from  an 
actual  view,  of  the  reasons  that  at  first  prevailed  with  them ;  it 
being  in  many  cases  almost  impossible,  and  in  most  very  hardy 
even  for  those  who  have  very  admirable  memories,  to  retain  all  th^Q 
proofs  which  upon  a  due  examination  made  them  embrace  that 
side  of  the  question.  It  suffices  that  they  have  once  with  care 
and  fikimess  sifted  the  matter  as  far  as  they  could ;  and  that  they 
have  searched  into  all  the  particulars  that  they  could  imagine  to 
give  any  light  to  the  question,  and  with  the  best  of  their  skill  cast 
up  the  account  upon  the  whole  evidence :  and  thus^  having  once 
found  on  which  side  the  probability  appeared  to  them  after  as  full 
and  exact  an  inquiry  as  they  can  make,  they  lay  up  the  conclusion 
in  their  memories  as  a  truth  they  have  ^discovered ;  and  for  the 
future  they  remain  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  their  memories 
that  this  is  the  opinion  that,  by  the  proofs  they  have  once  seen  of 
it,  deserves  such  a  degree  of  their  assent  as  they  afford  it. 

2.  These  cannot  always  be  actually  in  viewy  and  then  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  remembrance  that  we  once  saw  ground  for 
such  a  degree  of  assent. — This  is  all  that  the  ^eatest  part  of  men 
are  capable  of  doing  in  regulating  their  opimons  and  judgments^ 
unless  a  man  will  exact  of  them  either  to  retain  distinctly  m  their 
memories  all  the  proofs  concerning  any  probable  truth,  and  that 
too  in  the  same  order  and  regular  deduction  of  consequences  in 
which  they  have  formerly  placed  or  seen  them ;  which  sometimes 
is  enough  to  fill  a  large  volume  upon  one  single  question :  or  else 
they  must  require  a  man,  for  every  opinion  that  he  eml»races,  every 
day  to  examine  the  proofs :  both  which  are  impossible.  It  is  un- 
avoidable therefore  that  the  memory  be  relied  on  in  the  case,  and 
that  men  be  persuaded  of  several  opinions  whereof  the  proo^  are 
not  actually  in  their  thoughts ;  nay,  which  perhaps  they  are  not 
able  actually  to  recall.  Without  this,  the  greatest  part  of  men 
must  be  either  very  sceptics,  or  change  every  moment,  and  yield 
themselves  up  to  whoever,  having  lately  studied  the  question,  offers 
them  arguments;  which,  for  want  of  memory,  they  are  not  abl^ 
presently  to  answer. 

3.  The  ill  consequence  of  ihisj^  if  our  former  judgment  were  not 
rightly  made* — I  cannot  but  own  that  men's  sticking  to  their  past 
judg:m€int,  and  adhering  firmly  to  conclusions  formerly  made,  19 
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often  the  cause  of  great  obstinacy  in  error  and  mistake.  But  the 
&ult  is  noty  that  tbej  rely  on  their  memories  for  what  they  have 
before  well-ju<^ed,  but  because  they  judged  before  they  had  well 
examined,  mkj  we  not  find  a  great  number  (not  to  say,  the 
greatest  part)  of  men  that  think  they  have  formed  right  judg- 
ments of  several  matters,  and  that  for  no  other  reason  but  bacause 
they  never  thought  otherwise?  who  imagine  themselves  to  have 
judged  right,  only  because  they  never  questioned,  never  examined, 
theur  own  opinions?  which  is  indeed  to  think  they  judged  right, 
because  they  never  judged  at  all :  and  yet  these,  of  all  men,  hold 
their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiffness;  those  being  generally 
the  most  fierce  and  firm  m  their  tenets  who  have  least  examined 
them.  What  we  once  know,  we  are  certain  is  so ;  and  we  may  be 
secure  that  there  are  no  latent  proofs  undiscovered  which  may 
overturn  our  knowledge,  or  bring  it  in  doubt.  Bu^  in  matters 
of  probability,  it  is  not  in  every  case  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have 
idl  the  particulars  before  us  that  any  way  concern  the  question; 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind  and  yet  unseen  which  may 
cast  the  probability  on  the  other  side,  and  outweigh  all  that  at 
present  seems  to  preponderate  with  us.  Who  almost  is  there  that 
hath  the  leisure,  patience,  and  means  to  collect  together  all  the 
proofs  concerning  most  of  the  opinions  he  has,  so  as  safely  to  con- 
clude that  he  hath  a  clear  and  full  view,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
to  be  alleged  for  his  better  information?  And  yet  we  are  forced 
to  determme  ourselves  on  the  one  side  or  other.  The  conduct  of 
our  lives,  and  the  management  of  our  great  concerns,  will  not  bear 
delay ;  for  those  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  determination 
of  our  judgment  in  points  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  certain 
and  demonstrative  knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
embrace  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

4.  The  right  use  of  it  is  mutual  charity  and  forbearance. — Since 
therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatest  part  of  men,  if  not  aU, 
to  have  several  opinions,  without  certain  and  indubitable  proo&  of 
their  truths ;  and  it  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance^ 
lightness,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenets 
presently  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument  which  they  cannot  imme- 
diately answer  and  show  the  insufficiency  of;  it  would,  methinks, 
become  all  men  to  maintain  peace   and  the  common  offices  of 
humanity  and  friendship  in  the  diversity  of  opinions,  since  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  one  should  readily  and  obsequi- 
ously quit  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours  with  a  blind  resigns^ 
tion  to  an  authority  which  the  understanding  of  man  acknowle^es 
not.      For,  however  it  may  often  mistake,  it  can  own  no  other 
guide  but  reason,  nor  blindly  submit  to  the  will  and  dictates  of 
another.    J£  he  you  would  bring  over  to  your  sentiments  be  one 
that  examines  before  he  assents,  you  must  give  him  leave  at  his 
leisure  to  go  over  the  account  again,  and,  recalling  what  is  out  of 
his  mind,  examine  all  the  particulars  to  see  on  which  side  the 
advantage  lies ;  and  if  he  will  not  think  our  arguments  of  weight 
enough  to  engage  him  anew  in  so  much  pains,  it  is  but  what  wc 
do  often  ourselves  in  the  like  case ;  and  we  should  take  it  amiss 
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if  others  should  prescribe  to  us  what  points  we  should  study:  and 
if  he  be  one  who  takes  his  opinions  upon  trust,  how  can  we 
imagine  that  be  should  renounce  those  tenets  which  time  and 
custom  have  so  settled  in  his  mind  that  he  thinks  them  self- 
evident,  and  of  an  unquestionable  certainty;  or  which  he  takes  to 
be  impressions  he  has  received  from  God  himself,  or  from  men 
sent  by  him?  How  can  we  expect,  I  say,  that  opinions  thus 
settled  should  be  given  up  to  the  arguments  or  authority  of  a 
stranger  or  adversary?  especially  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  interest 
or  design,  as  there  never  fails  to  be  where  men  find  themselves  ill- 
treated.  We  should  do  weU  to  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance, 
and  endeavour  to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of 
information,  and  not  instantly  treat  others  iU  as  obstinate  and  per- 
verse because  they  will  not  renounce  their  own  and  receive  our 
opinions,  or  at  least  those  we  would  force  upon  them,  when  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  we  are  no  less  obstinate  in  not  embracing 
some  of  theirs.  For  where  is  the  man  that  has  uncontestable  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falsehood  of  all 
he  condemns;  or  can  say,  that  he  has  examined  to  the  bottom  all 
his  own  or  other  men's  opinions?  The  necessity  of  believing  with- 
out knowledge,  nay,  often  upon  very  slight  grounds,  in  this  neeting 
state  of  action  and  blindness  we  are  in,  should  make  us  more  busy 
and  careful  to  inform  ourselves  than  constrain  others.  At  least 
those  who  have  not  thoroughly  examined  to  the  bottom  all  their 
6wn  tenets,  must  confess  they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  others,  and 
Are  unreasonable  in  imposing  that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief 
which  they  themselves  have  not  searched  into,  nor  weighed  the 
arguments  of  probability  on  which  they  should  receive  or  reject  it. 
Those  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got 
past  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess  and  govern  themselves 
by,  would  have  a  juster  pretence  to  require  others  to  follow  them: 
but  these  are  so  few  in  number,  and  find  so  little  reason  to  be 
niagisterial  in  their  opinions,  that  nothing  insolent  and  imperious 
is  to  be  expected  from  them;  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that 
if  men  were  better  instructed  themselves,  they  would  be  less  im- 
posing on  others. 

5.  Probability  is  either  of  matters-fact  or  speculation, — But,  to 
return  to  the  grounds  of  assent,  and  the  sevend  degrees  of  it:  we 
are  to  take  notice  that  the  propositions  we  receive  upon  induce* 
ments  of  probability  are  of  two  sorts;  either  concerning  some 
particular  existence,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  "  matter-of-fact," 
which,  fUling  under  observation,  is  capable  of  human  testimony; 
or  else  concerning  things  which,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  our 
senses,  are  not  capable  of  any  such  testimony. 

6.  The  concurrent  experience  of  all  other  men  with  oura^  produces 
assurance  approaching  to  knowledge. — Concerning  the  first  of  these, 
viz.  particular  matter-of-fact: 

Furst.  Where  any  particular  thing,  consonant  to  the  constant 
observation  of  ourselves  and  others  in  the  like  case,  comes  attested 
by  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  that  mention  it,  we  receive  it  as 
easily  and  build  as  firmly  upon  it  as  if  it  were  certain  knowledge; 
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ind  we  reason  and  act  thereupon  with  as  little  doubt  aa  if  it  were^ 
perfect  demonstration.  Thus,  if  all  Englishmen^  who  have  occasion 
to  mention  it,  should  affirm^  that  ^'  it  froze  in  England  the  last 
winter,"  or  that  ^'  there  were  swallows  seen  there  in  the  summer," 
I  think  a  man  could  almost  as  little  doubt  of  it  as  that  ^^  seven  and 
four  are  eleven."  The  first,  therefore,  and  highest  degree  of  probfr* 
bility  is,  when  the  general  consult  of  all  men  in  all  ages,  aja  far  as 
it  can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  man's  constant  and  nevex-fiuling 
experience  in  like  cases,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  anv  particular 
matter^^&fact  attested  by  fair  witnesses ;  such  are  all  the  stated 
constitutions  and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular  proceedings 
of  causes  and  efiecta  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  This  we 
call  ^^an  argument  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves;"  for 
what  our  own  and  other  men's  constant  observation  has  found 
always  to  be  after  the  same  manner,  that  we  with  reason  conclude 
to  be  the  effects  of  steady  and  regular  causes,  though  they  eome  not 
within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  Thus,  that  ^^  fire  warmed  a 
man,  made  lead  fluid,  and  changed  the  colour  and  consistency  in 
wood  or  charcoal;"  that  ^^iron  sunk  in  water,  and  swam  in 
quicksilver:"  these,  and  the  like  propositions  about  pajN^iculai? 
facts,  being  agreeable  to  our  constant  experience  as  oAx»  as  wck 
have  to  do  with  these  matters,  and  being  generally  spoke  of  (wh^]^ 
mentioned  by  others)  as  tlnngs  found  constantly  to  be  soy  and 
therefore  not  so  much  a3  controverted  by  any  body,  we  are  put  past 
doubt  that  a  relation  affirming  any  such  thing  to  have  been,  or 
any  predication  that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  same  maBjaer,  is 
very  true.  These  {»robabilities  rise  so  near  to  certainty,  that  they 
govern  our  thoughts  as  absolutely,  and  influence  aU  cmr  aotions  as 
mlly,  as  the  most  evident  demonstration;  and,  in  what  concerns  us, 
we  make  little  or  no  difference  between  them  and  certain  know* 
ledge.    Our  belief  thus  grounded  rises  to  assuranoe. 

7.  Unqmstionahle  testimony  cend  esperimoe  for  t&e  mo^i  paH 
produce  eonfidenee. — Secondly.  The  next  degree  of  probability  is, 
when  I  find  by  my  own  experience,  and  the  agre^oient  of  all  otoers 
that  mention  it,  a  thing  to  be  for  the  most  part  so;  and  that  the 
particular  instance  of  it  is  attested  by  many  and  undoubted  wit- 
nesses; V.  g.  history  giving  us  such  an  account  of  men  in  aU  ages, 
and  my  own  experience,  as  far  as  I  had  an  oppcHrtunity  to  obserre^ 
confirming  it,  that  most  n>en  prefer  their  private  advantage  to  th^ 
public;  if  all  historians  that  write  of  Tiberius  say,  that  Tiberius 
did  so,  it  is  extremely  probable.  And  in  this  case,  our  assent  has 
a  sufficient  foundation  to  raise  itself  to  a  degree  which  we  may  call 
^'  confidence." 

8.  Fair  testimony j  and  the  natuvre  of  the  thing  mdiferent^  prodMce 
aho  confident  belief. — Thirdly.  In  things  that  happait  indifferently, 
as  "  that  a  bbd  should  fly  this  or  that  way,"  "  that  it  should  thunder 
on  a  man's  right  or  left  hand,"  &c.  when  any  particular  matter-of- 
fact  is  vouched  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  unsuspected  wit- 
nesses, there  our  assent  is  also  unavoidable.  Thus^  *^  that  there  is 
such  a  city  in  Italy  as  Home;  that  about  1,700  years  ago  there 
lived  in  it  a  man  called  Julius  Ccesttr;  that  be  was  a  general|  and 
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that  he  won  a  battle  againAt  another  called  Pompej  :**  thia^  thougH 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be  nothing  for  nor  against  it,  yet 
being  related  by  historians  of  credit,  and  contradicted  by  no  one 
writer,  a  man  cannot  avoid  believing  it,  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  it 
as  he  does  of  the  being  and  actions  of  his  own  acquaintance,  whereoC 
he  himself  is  a  witness. 

9.  Earperieiiioe  and  testimonies  daahingy  injinitely  vary  the  degrees 
of  probcUnliiy. — Thus  far  the  matter  goes  easy  enough.  Froba* 
bility  upon  such  grounds  carries  so  much  evidence  with  it,  that  it 
naturally  determines  the  judgment,  and  leaves  us  as  little  liberty 
to  believe  or  disbelieve,  as  a  demonstration  does  whether  we  wiU 
know  or  be  ignorant.  The  difficulty  is,  when  testimonies  contra- 
dict common  experience,  and  the  reports  of  historv  and  witnessed 
dash  with  the  ordinary  course  of  natiu*e,  or  with  one  another; 
there  it  is  where  diligence,  attention,  and  exactness  is  required  tp 
form  a  right  judgment,  and  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the  different 
evidence  and  probability  of  the  thing,  which  rises  and  falls  accord^ 
ing  as  those  two  foundations  of  credibility,  viz,  common  observa" 
tion  in  like  cases,  and  particular  testimonies  in  that  particular 
instance,  favour  or  contradict  it.  These  are  liable  to  so  great 
variety  of  contrary  observations,  circumstances,  reports,  different 
qualifications,  .tempers,  designs,  oversights,  &c.  of  the  reporters, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  to  precise  rules  the  various  degrees 
wherein  men  give  their  assent.  This  only  may  be  said  in  general, 
that  as  the  arguments  and  proofs,  pro  and  couy  upon  due  examina* 
tion,  nicely  weighing  every  particular  circumstance,  shall  to  any 
one  appear  upon  the  whole  matter,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
preponderate  on  either  side ;  so  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the 
mind  such  different  entertainment  as  we  call  ^^  belief,  conjecture, 
guess,  doubt,  wavering,  distrust,  disbelief,"  &c. 

10.  Traditional  testimoniesy  the  farther  removed^  the  less  their 
^oof. — This  is  what  concerns  assent  in  matters  wherein  testimony 
18  made  use  of;  concerning  which,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
take  notice  of  a  rule  observed  in  the  law  of  England,  which  is, 
"  that  though  the  attested  copy  of  a  record  be  good  proof,  yet  the 
copy  of  a  copy,  never  so  well  attested,  and  by  never  so  credible 
witnesses,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in  judicature."  This  if 
so  generally  approved  as  reasonable,  and  suited  to  the  wisdom  and 
caution  to  be  used  in  our.  inquiry  after  material  truths,  that  I 
never  yet  heard  of  any  one  that  blamed  it.  This  practice,  if  it  be 
allowable  in  the  decisions  of  right  and  wrong,  carries  this  observa- 
tion along  with  it,  viz.  "  that  any  testimony,  the  farther  off  it  is 
from  the  original  truth,  the  less  force  and  proof  it  has."  The 
being  and  existence  of  the  thing  itself,  is  what  I  call  "  the  original 
truth."  A  credible  man  vouching  his  knowledge  of  it,  is  a  good 
proof :  but  if  another  equally  credible  do  witness  it  fi-om  his  report, 
the  testimony  is  weaker ;  and  a  third  that  attests  the  hearsay  of 
an  hearsay,  is  yet  less  considerable.  So  that,  in  traditional  truths, 
each  remove  weakens  the  force  of  the  proof;  and  the  more  hands 
the  tradition  has  successively  passed  through,  the  less  strength  and 
evidence  does  it  receive  fix)m  them.    This  I  thought  necessary  to 
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be  taken  notice  of,  because  I  find  amongst  some  men  the  quit^ 
contrary  commonly  practised,  who  look  on  opinions  to  gain  force 
bj  growing  older ;  and  what  a  thousand  years  since  womd  not,  to 
a  rational  man,  contemporary  with  the  first  voucher,  have  appeared 
at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond  all  question,  only 
because  several  have  since  from  him  said  it  one  ^Bber  another. 
Upon  this  ground,  propositions,  evidently  false  or  doubtful  enough 
in  their  first  beginmng,  come  by  an  inverted  rule  of  probability  to 
pass  for  authentic  truths ;  and  those  which  found  or  deserved  httle 
credit  from  the  mouths  of  their  first  authors,  are  thought  to  grow 
venerable  by  age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniable. 

11.  Yet  history  is  of  great  use, — I  would  not  be  thought  here  to 
lessen  the  credit  and  use  of  history  :  it  is  all  the  light  we  have  in 
many  cases ;  and  we  receive  from  it  a  great  part  of  the  usefiil 
truths  we  have  with  a  convincing  evidence.  I  think  nothing  more 
valuable  than  the  records  of  antiquity :  I  wish  we  had  more  of 
them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But  this  truth  itself  forces  me  to 
say,  that  no  probability  can  arise  higher  than  its  first  original. 
What  has  no  other  evidence  than  the  smgle  testimony  of  one  only 
witness,  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  only  testimony,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent ;  and,  though  cited  afterwards  by  hundreds  of 
others,  one  after  another,  is  so  far  from  receiving  any  strength 
thereby,  that  it  is  onlv  the  weaker.  Passion,  interest,  inadvertency, 
mistake  of  his  meanmg,  and  a  thousand  odd  reasons  or  capricios 
men's  minds  are  acted  by,  (impossible  to  be  discovered,)  maiy  make 
one  man  quote  another  man's  words  or  meaning  wrong.  He  that 
has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the  citations  of  writers,  cannot 
doubt  how  Uttle  credit  the  quotations  deserve  where  the  originals 
ore  wanting;  and  consequently  how  much  less  quotations  of  quota- 
tions can  be  relied  on.  This  is  certain,  that  what  in  one  age  was 
affirmed  upon  slight  grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid 
in  future  ages  by  being  often  repeated.  But  the  fiirther  still  it  is 
from  the  original,  the  less  valid  it  is ;  and  has  always  less  force  in 
the  mouth  or  writing  of  him  that  last  made  use  of  it,  than  in  his 
from  whom  he  received  it. 

12.  In  things  which  sense  cannot  discover ^  analogy  is  the  great 
rule  of  probability. — The  probabilities  we  have  hitherto  mentioned 
are  only  such  as  concern  matter-of-fact,  and  such  thincs  as  a« 
capable  of  observation  and  testimony.  There  remains  that  other 
sort  concerning  which  men  entertain  opinions  with  variety  of 
assent,  though  the  things  be  such  that,  falling  not  under  the  reach 
of  our  senses,  they  are  not  capable  of  testimony.  Such  are,  (1.) 
The  existence,  nature,  and  operations  of  finite  immaterial  beings 
without  us,  as  spirits^  angels,  devils,  &c.  or  the  existence  of  mate- 
rial beings,  which,  either,  from  their  smallness  in  themselves  or 
remoteness  from  us,  our  senses  cannot  take  notice  of;  as  whether 
there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and  intelligent  inhabitants  in  the 
planets  and  other  mansions  of  the  vast  universe.  (2.)  Concerning 
the  manner  of  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  works  of  nature ; 
wherein,  though  we  see  the  sensible  efiTects,  yet  their  causes  are 
unknown,  and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are 
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produced.  We  see  animals  are  generated,  nourished,  and  move; 
the  loadstone  draws  iron;  and  the  parts  of  a  candle,  successively 
melting,  turn  into  flame,  and  give  us  both  light  and  heat.  These 
and  the  like  effects  we  see  and  know;  but  the  causes  that  operate, 
and  the  manner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guess  and  pro- 
bably conjecture.  For,  these  and  the  like  coming  not  within  the 
scrutiny  of  human  senses,  cannot  be  examined  by  them,  or  be 
attested  by  any  body,  and  therefore  can  appear  more  or  less  pro- 
bable only  as  they  more  or  less  agree  to  truths  that  are  established 
in  our  minds,  and  as  they  hold  proportion  to  other  parts  of  our 
knowledge  and  observation.  Analogy  in  these  matters  is  the  only 
help  we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  all  our  grounds  of 
prooability.  Thus,  observing  that  the  bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies 
violently  one  upon  another  produces  heat,  and  very  often  fire  itself, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  what  we  call  "  heat"  and  "  fire"  con- 
sists in  a  violent  amtation  of  the  imperceptible  minute  parts  of  the 
burning  matter.  Observing  likewise  that  the  different  refractions  of 
pellucid  bodies  produce  in  our  eyes  the  different  appearances  of 
several  colours;  and  also  that  the  different  ranging  and  laying  the 
superficial  parts  of  several  bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  silk,  &c« 
does  the  like ;  we  think  it  probable  that  the  colour  and  shining 
of  bodies  is  in  them  nothing  but  the  different  arrangement  and 
refiraction  of  their  minute  and  insensible  parts.  Thus  finding  in 
all  parts  of  the  creation,  that  fall  under  human  observation,  that 
there  is  a  gradual  connexion  of  one  with  another,  without  any 
great  or  discernible  Mps  between,  in  all  that  great  variety  of  things 
we  see  in  the  world,  which  are  so  closely  linked  together  that,  ux 
the  several  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  bounds 
betwixt  them,  we  have  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  by  such  gentle 
steps  things  ascend  upwards  in  degrees  of  perfection.  It  is  a 
haind  matter  to  say  where  sensible  and  rational  begin,  and  where 
insensible  and  irrational  end:  and  who  is  there  quick-sighted 
enough  to  determine  precisely  which  is  the  lowest  species  of  living 
things,  and  which  the  first  of  those  which  have  no  life?  Things, 
as  far  as  we  can  observe,  lessen  and  aumient  as  the  quantity  does 
in  a  regular  cone,  where,  though  there  be  a  manifest  odds  betwixt 
the  bigness  of  the  diameter  at  a  remote  distance,  yet  the  difference 
between  the  upper  and  under,  where  they  touch  one  another,  is 
hardly  discernible.  The  difference  is  exceeding  great  between 
some  men  and  some  animals ;  but  if  we  will  compare  the  under^ 
standing  and  abilities  of  some  men  and  some  brutes,  we  shall  find 
so  little  difference  that  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  that  that  of  the  man 
is  either  clearer  or  larger.  Observing,  I  say,  such  mradual  and 
gentle  descents  downwards  in  those  paorts  of  the  creation  that  are 
beneath  men,  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make  it  probable  that  it  is 
so  also  in  things  above  us  and  our  observation;  and  that  there  are 
several  ranks  of  intelligent  beings,  excelling  us  in  several  degrees 
of  perfection,  ascending  upwards  towards  the  infinite  perfection  of 
the  Creator,  by  gentle  steps  and  differences,  that  are  every  one  at 
no  great  distance  firom  the  next  to  it.  This  sort  of  probability, 
which  is  the  best  conduct  of  rational  experiments  and  the  rise  of 
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hjrpotheBes,  has  also  its  use  and  influence;  and  a  ivary  reasoning 
firom  analogy  leads  u6  often  into  the  didcorery  of  tniths  and  usefiu 
productions^  which  would  otherwise  lie  concealed. 

18.  One  ease  where  contrary  experience  lessens  not  ike  tesdmony* 
— ^Though  the  common  experience  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  have  justly  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  to 
make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  anv  thing  {»*oposed  to  their 
belief;  yet  there  is  one  case  wherein  the  strangeness  of  the  fact 
lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair  testimony  given  of  it.  For,  where 
such  supernatural  events  are  snitaUe  to  ends  aimed  at  by  Him  who 
has  the  power  to  change  the  course  of  nature,  there,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how 
much  the  more  they  are  beyond  or  contrary  to  ordinary  observs^ 
tion.  This  is  the  proper  case  of  miracles;  which,  well  attested,  do 
not  only  find  credit  themselves,  but  give  it  siao  to  other  traths 
which  need  such  confirmation. 

14,  The  bare  testimony  of  revelation  is  the  highest  certaintjfs — 
^Besides  those  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  there  is  one  sort  of 

Eopositions  that  challenge  the  highest  degree  of  our  assent,  upon 
re  testimony,  whether  the  thing  proposed  agree  or  disagree  with 
Common  experience  and  the  ordinary  course  of  things  or  no.  The 
reason  whereof  is,  because  the  testimony  is  of  such  an  one  as  can** 
not  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  Ood  himself.  This  caiv 
ries  with  it  assurance  beyond  doubt,  evidence  beyond  exception. 
This  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  ^^  revelation,^  and  our  assent  to 
it,  '^  faith ;''  which  as  absolutely  determines  our  minds,  %nd  as  per- 
fectly excludes  all  wavering,  as  our  knowledge  itself;  and  we  may 
as  well  doubt  of  our  own  being  as  we  can  wether  any  revdation 
from  Grod  be  true.  Bo  that  fistith  is  a  settled  and  sure  principle  of 
assent  and  assurance,  and  leaves  no  manner  of  room  for  doubt  or 
hesitation.  Only  we  must  be  sure  that  it  be  a  divino  revelation, 
and  that  we  understand  it  right ;  else  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to 
all  the  extravagancy  of  enthusiasm,  and  aU  the  error  of  wrong  prin- 
ciples, if  we  have  faith  and  assurance  in  what  is  not  divine  revela* 
tion.  And  therefore,  in  those  cases,  our  assent  can  be  rati<nially 
no  higher  than  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation^  and  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expressions  it  is  delivered  in.  If  the  evidence 
of  its  being  a  revelation,  or  that  this  is  its  true  sense,  be  (mly  on 
probable  proo&,  our  ass^  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  assurance 
or  diffidence,  arising  from  the  more  or  less  apparent  pKobalniity  of 
the  proofe.  But  of  faith,  and  the  precedency  it  ought  to  have  brfore 
other  arguments  of  persuasion,  I  shall  speak  more  hereafter,  where 
I  treat  of  it  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed,  in  contradistinction  to  reason; 
though,  m  truth,  it  be  nothing  else  but  an  assent  founded  on  the 
highest  reason. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OF  BEASON. 

h  VariouB  siffnidcations  of  the  word  ^  reason.^* — The  word 
^reason/'  in  the  £nglish  language,  has  different  significations: 
sometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ;  sometimes  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions  from  those  principles ;  and  sometimes  for 
the  cause^  and  particularly  the  final  cause.  But  the  consideration 
I  shall  have  of  it  here  is  in  a  signification  different  from  all  these; 
and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a  faculty  in  man;  that  faculty  where- 
by man  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  beasts,  and  wherein 
it  is  evident  he  much  surpasses  them. 

2.    Wherein  reaeonhig  consists, — If  general  knowledge,  as  has 
been  shown,  consists  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  our  own  ideas,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  all 
thmgs  without  us  (except  only  of  a  Ood,  whose  existence  every 
man  may  certainly  know  and  demonstrate  to  himself  from  his  own 
fesastenee)  be  had  only  by  our  senses ;  what  room  then  is  there 
for  the  exercise  of  any  other  faculty  but  outward  sense  and  inward 
perception  ?     What  need  is  there  of  reason  f     Very  much ;  both 
for  ifie  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  and  regulating  our  assent : 
for  it  hath  to  do  both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necessary 
tod  aSBistmg  to  all  our  other  intellectual  feculties,  and  indeed  con- 
tains two  of  them,  viz.   sagacity  and  illation.     By  the   one  it 
finds  out,  and  by  the  other  it  so  orders,  the  intermediate  ideas  as  to 
discover  what  connexion  there  is  in  each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby 
the  extremes  are  held  together;  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to  draw 
into  view  l^e  truth  sought  for,  which  is  that  we  call  "  illation"  or 
"  iiiference,"  and  consists  in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  con- 
nesdon  there  is  between  the  ideas  in  each  step  of  the  deduction, 
whereby  tiie  mind  comes  to  see  either  the  certam  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  two  ideas,  as  in   demonstration,  in  which  it 
arrives  at  knowledge;  or  their  probable  connexion,  on  which  it 
gives  or  withholds  its  assent,  as  m  opinion.    Sense  and  intuition 
readi  but  a  very  little  way.    The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge 
depends  upon  deductions  and  intermediate  ideas:  and  in  those 
caeee  where  we  are  fain  to  substitute  assent  instead  of  knowledge, 
and  take  propositions  for  true  without  being  certain  they  are  so,  we 
have  iieed  to  find  out,  examine,  and  compare  the  grounds  of  their 
probabiKty.     In  both  these  cases  the  faculty  which  finds  out  the 
Cleans,  and  rightly  applies  them  to  discover  certainty  in  the  one 
and  prMwibility  in  the  other,  is  that  which  we  call  ^  reason.*    For. 
as  reason  perceives  the  necessary  and  indubitable  connexion  of  all 
the  ideas  or  proofs  one  to  another  in  each  step  of  any  demonstra- 
tion that  produces  knowledge,  so  it  likewise  perceives  the  probable 
connexion  of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs  one  to  another,  in  every  step  of 
a  diecourse  to  which  it  wiU  think  assent  due.    This  is  the  lowest 
degree  of  that  which  can  be  truly  called  "  reason.**    For,  where  the 
mind  does  not  perceive  this  probable  connexion,  where  it  does  not 
diaeeni  whether  there  be  any  such  connesion  or  no^  there  men^s 
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opinions  are  not  the  product  of  judgment  or  the  consequence  of 
reason,  but  the  effects  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at 
all  adventures,  without  choice  and  without  direction. 

3.  Its  four  parts. — So  that  we  may  in  reason  consider  these  four 
degrees :  The  first  and  highest  is  the  discovering  and  finding  out  of 
proofs ;  the  second,  the  regular  and  methodical  disposition  of  them, 
and  laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit  order,  to  make  their  connexion 
and  force  l)e  plainly  and  easily  perceived ;  the  third  is  the  perceiv-. 
ing  their  connexion;  and  the  fourth,  a  making  a  right  conclusion. 
These  several  degrees  may  be  observed  in  anv  mathematical 
demonstration :  it  being  one  thing,  to  perceive  the  connexion  of 
each  part  as  the  demonstration  is  made  by  another ;  another,  to 
perceive  the  dependence  of  the  conclusion  on  all  the  parts ;  a  third, 
to  make  out  a  demonstration  clearly  and  neatly  one's  self;  and 
something  different  from  all  these,  to  have  first  found  out  those 
intermediate  ideas  or  proofs  by  which  it  is  made. 

4.  Syllogism  not  ike  great  instrument  of  reason. — There  is  one 
thing  more  which  I  shall  desire  to  be  considered  concerning  rea^- 
son ;  and  that  is,  whether  syllogism,  as  is  generally  thought,  be  the 

J)roper  instrument  of  it,  and  the  useiullest  way  of  exercising  this 
acuity.     The  causes  I  have  to  doubt,  are  these : — 

First.  Because  syllogism  serves  our  reason  but  in  one  only  of 
the  fore-mentioned  parts  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  show  the  connexion 
of  the  proofs  in  any  one  instance  and  no  more ;  but  in  this  it  is  of 
no  ffreat  use,  since  the  mind  can  perceive  such  connexion  where  it 
reaUy  is  as  easily,  nay  perhaps  better,  without  it. 

K  we  will  observe  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  find 
that  we  reason  best  and  clearest  when  we  only  observe  the  con- 
nexion of  the  proof,  vdthout  reducing  our  thoughts  to  any  rule 
of  syllogism.  And  therefore  we  may  take  notice,  that  there  are 
many  men  that  reason  exceeding  clear  and  rightly,  who  know  not 
how  to  make  a  syllogism.  He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  America,  will  find  men  reason  there,  perhaps,  as  acutely 
as  himself,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a  syllogism,  nor  can  reduce 
any  one  argument  to  those  forms :  and  I  believe  scarce  any  one 
ever  makes  syllogisms  in  reasoning  within  himself.  Indeed,  syllo* 
gism  is  made  use  of  on  occasion  to  discover  a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rheto- 
rical flourish,  or  cunningly  wrapped  up  in  a  smooth  period ;  and, 
stripping  an  absurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good  lai^guage,  show 
it  in  its  naked  deformity.  Sut  the  weakness  or  fallacy  of  suclx  a 
loose  discourse  it  shows,  by  the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only  to 
those  who  have  thoroughly  studied  mode  and  figure,  and  have  so 
examined  the  many  ways  that  three  propositions  may  be  put  toge-* 
ther,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  certainly  conclude  nght,  and 
which  not,  and  upon  what  grounds  it  is  that  they  do  so.  All  who 
have  so  far  considered  syllogism  as  to  see  the  reason  why,  in  three 
propositions  laid  together  in  one  form,  the  conclusion  will  be  cer- 
tainly right,  but  in  another  not  certainly  so,  I  grant  are  certun  of 
the  conclusion  they  draw  firom  the  premisses  in  the  allowed  rnode^ 
and  figures.  But  they  who  have  not  so  far  looked  into  those  forms 
are  not  sure,  by  virtue  of  syllogism,  that  the  conclusion  certainlj 
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fbllows  from  the  premisses ;  they  only  take  it  to  be  so  by  an  implicit 
fEuth  in  their  teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  those  forms  of  argu- 
mentation :  but  this  is  still  but  believing,  not  being  certain.  Now, 
if  of  all  mankind  those  who  can  make  syllogisms  are  extremely  few 
in  comparison  with  those  who  cannot,  and  if  of  those  few  who  have 
been  taught  logic  there  is  but  a  veir  small  niunber  who  do  any 
more  than  believe  that  syllo^sms  in  the  allowed  modes  and  figures 
do  conclude  right,  without  knowing  certainly  that  they  do  so ;  if 
syllogisms  must  be  taken  for  the  only  proper  instrument  of  reason 
and  means  of  knowledge ;  it  will  ibUow^  that  before  Aristotle  there 
was  not  one  man  that  did  or  could  know  any  thing  by  reason ;  and 
that,  since  the  invention  of  syllogisms,  there  is  not  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make  them  barely 
two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them 
rational ;  i.  e.  those  few  of  them  that  he  could  get  so  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  syllogisms  as  to  see  that  in  above  threescore  ways 
that  three  propositions  may  be  laid  together,  there  are  but  about 
fourteen  wherem  one  may  be  sure  that  the  conclusion  is  right,  and 
upon  what  ground  it  is  tnat  in  these  few  the  conclusion  is  certain, 
and  m  the  other  not.  God  has  been  more  bountiful  to  mankind 
than  so ;  he  has  given  them  a  mind  that  can  reason  without  being 
instructed  in  methods  of  syllogizing:  the  understanding  is  not 
taught  to  reason  by  these  rules ;  it  has  a  native  faculty  to  perceive 
the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  can  range  them 
right  without  any  such  perplexing  repetitions.  I  say  not  this  any 
way  to  lessen  Anstotle,  whom  I  look  on  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
amongst  the  ancients ;  whose  large  views,  acuteness  and  penetration 
of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment  few  have  equalled;  and  who, 
in  this  very  invention  of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein  the  con- 
clusion may  be  shown  to  be  rightly  inferred,  did  miAt  service 
against  those  who  were  not  ashamed  to  deny  any  thing.  And  I 
readily  own,  that  all  right  reasoning  may  be  reduced  to  his  forms 
of  syUoffism.  But  yet  I  think,  without  any  diminution  to  him,  I 
may  trmy  say,  that  they  are  not  the  only  nor  the  best  way  of  rea- 
soning, for  the  leading  of  those  into  truth  who  are  willing  to  find 
it,  and  desire  to  make  the  best  use  thev  may  of  their  reason  for 
the  attainment  of  knowledge.  And  he  nimself,  it  is  plain,  found 
out  some  forms  to  be  conclusive  and  others  not,  not  by  the  forms 
themselves^  but  by  the  original  way  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  by  the 
visible  agreement  of  ideas.  Tell  a  country  gentlewoman  that  the 
wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  louring  and  like  to  rain,  and 
she  will  easily  understand  it  is  not  safe  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin 
clad  in  such  a  day,  after  a  fever :  she  clearly  sees  the  probable  con- 
nexion of  all  these,  viz.  south-west  wind,  and  clouds,  rain,  wetting, 
taking  cold,  relapse,  and  danger  of  death,  without  tying  them 
together  in  those  artificial  and  cumbersome  fetters  of  several  syUo- 
gisms  that  clog  and  hinder  the  mind,  which  proceeds  from  one  part 
to  another  quicker  and  clearer  without  them :  and  the  probability 
which  she  easily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their  native  state  would 
be  quite  lost,  if  this  argument  were  managed  learnedly  and  pro*. 

2l 
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posed  Id  mode  and  figure.  For  it  very  often  confotmdB  the  eob* 
nezion:  and,  I  think,  every  one  will  perceive  in  mathematical 
demonstrations,  that  the  knowledge  gained  thereby  corner  shi^teet 
and  clearest  without  syllogisms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  act  of  the  rational  fiiculty ; 
and  so  it  is  when  it  is  rightly  made :  but  the  mind,  eithe;r  veiy 
desirous  to  enlarge  its  knowle^e,  or  very  apt  to  &vour  the  Bi&xi^ 
ments  it  has  once  imbibed^  is  very  forward  to  make  inferencesi  and 
therefore  often  makes  too  much  haste  before  it  perceives  the  con- 
nexion of  the  ideas  that  must  hold  the  extremes  together. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid  down 
as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true ;  i.  e.  to  see  or  suj^ose  such 
a  connexion  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  inferred  proposition.  Y.  g.  let 
this  be  the  proposition  laid  down,  ^^  Meii  shiul  be  punished  in  ano- 
ther world,"  and  from  thence  be  inferred  this  other,  ^^  Then  me^ 
can  determine  themselves."  The  question  now  is  to  know,  whed^er 
the  mind  has  made  this  inference  right  or  no ;  if  it  has  made  it  by 
finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  con- 
nexion of  them  placed  in  a  due  (»rder,  it  has  proceeded  rationally, 
and  made  a  right  inference.  If  it  bos  done  it  without  such  a  view, 
it  has  not  so  much  made  an  inference  that  will  hold,  or  an  infer- 
ence of  right  reason,  as  shown  a  willingness  to  have  it  be  or  be 
taken  for  such.  But  in  neither  case  is  it  syllogism  that  discovered 
those  ideas,  or  showed  the  cc»nex4on  of  them ;  for  they  must  be 
both  found  out,  and  the  connexion  ev^y  where  perceived,  before 
they  can  rationally  be  made  use  of  in  syllogism :  unless  it  ean  be 
said  that  any  idea,  without  considering  what  connexion  it  hsOk  with 
the  two  other,  whose  agreement  should  be  shown  by  it,  will  do  well 
enough  in  a  syllogism,  and  may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for  the 
tneditis  terminus  to  prove  any  conclusion.  But  this  nobody  will 
say,  because  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  perceived  agreement  ^f  the  inter- 
mediate idea  with  the  extremes,  tnat  the  extremes  are  concluded  to 
agree,  and  therefore  each  intermediate  idea  must  be  such  as  in  the 
wh(de  chain  hath  a  visible  connexion  with  those  two  it  is  placed 
between,  or  else  thereby  tlie  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  or 
drawn  in ;  for  wherever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loose  and  without 
connexion,  there  the  whole  strength  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  hatli  no 
force  to  infer  or  draw  in  any  thing.  In  the  instanee  above  men- 
tioned what  is  it  shows  the  fonee  of  the  inference,  and  e<Hi8equently 
the  reasonableness  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the  ccmnexion  of  all  tl^ 
intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conduaion  or  |^positioQ 
inferred?  v.  g.  ^^Men  diall  be  punished;  God  the  p^mauaher;  jual 
punishment;  the  punished  guilty;  could  have  done  otherwise; 
freedom;  self-determinatiojn;"  by  which  chain  of  ideas  thtis 
visibly  linked  together  in  train^  i.  e.  each  intermediate  idea  apee- 
ing  on  each  side  with  those  two  it  is  immediately  placed  between, 
the  ideas  of  men  and  self-determination  appear  to  be  epnneoted ; 
i.  e.  this  proposition,  ^^Men  can  determine  themselves,"  is  di^awa 
in  or  inferred  from  this,  that  ^^  they  shall  be  punished  in  the  other 
world."  For  here  the  mind,  seeing  the  connexion  there  is  between 
the  idea  of  men's  puxusbment  in  the  other  world  and  the  .id^  of 
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God  puQifihing,  between  God  punishing  and  the  jufitice  of  the 
piuushment,  between  justice  of  punishment  and  guilt,  between 
guilt  and  a  power  to  do  otherwise,  between  a  power  to  do  other- 
wise and  i^sedom,  and  between  freedom  and  self-determination, 
sees  the  connexion  between  men  and  self-determination. 

Now,  I  ask,  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extremes  be  not 
more  clearly  seen  in  this  simple  lyid  natural  disposition  than  in  the 
perplexed  repetitions  and  jumble  of  five  or  six  syllogisms?  I  must 
oeg  pardon  for  calling  it  ^^ jumble"  till  somebody  shall  put  these 
ideas  into  so  many  syllogisms,  and  then  say  tiiat  they  are  less 
jumbled,  and  their  connexion  more  visible,  when  they  are  trans- 
posed and  repeated,  and  spun  out  to  a  greater  length  in  artificial 
fonns,  than  in  that  short,  natural,  plain  order  they  are  laid  down 
in  here,  wherein  every  one  may  see  it;  and  wherein  they  must  be 
seen  before  they  can  be  put  into  a  train  of  syllogisms.  For  the 
natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas  must  direct  the  order  of  the 
syllogisms,  and  a  man  must  see  the  connexion  of  each  intermediate 
idea  with  those  that  it  connects,  before  he  can  with  reason  make 
use  of  it  in  a  syllogism.  And  when  all  those  syllogisms  are  made, 
neither  those  that  are  nor  those  that  are  not  logicians  will  see  the 
force  of  the  argumentation,  i.  e.  the  connexion  of  the  extremes,  one 
jot  the  better.  [For  those  that  are  i;iot  men  of  art,  not  knowing 
the  true  forms  ot  syllogism,  nor  the  reasons  of  them,  cannot  know 
whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  conclusive  modes  and  figures 
or  no,  and  so  are  not  at  all  helped  by  the  forms  they  are  put  into, 
though  by  them  the  natural  order,  wherein  the  mind  could  judge 
of  thdr  respective  connexion,  being  disturbed,  renders  the  illation 
much  more  uncertain  than  without  them.]  And  as  for  logicians 
themselves,  they  see  the  connexion  of  each  intermediate  idea  with 
those  it  stands  between,  (on  which  the  force  of  the  inference 
depends,)  as  well  before  as  after  the  syllogism  is  made,  or  else  they 
do  not  see  it  at  all.  For  a  syllogism  neither  shows  nor  strengthens 
the  coxmexion  of  any  two  ideas  unmediately  put  together,  but  only 
hy  the  connexion  seen  in  them  shows  what  connexion  the  extremes 
have  one  with  another.  But  what  connexion  the  intermediate  has 
with  either  of  the  extremes  in  that  syllogism,  that  no  syllogism 
does  or  can  show.  That  the  mind  only  doth  or  can  perceive,  as 
they  stand  there  in  that  juxta-position,  only  by  its  own  view,  to 
which  the  syllogistical  form  it  happens  to  be  in  ^ves  no  help  or 
Ught  at  all;  it  only  shows  that  if  the  intermediate  idea  agrees  with 
those  it  is  on  both  sides  immediately  applied  to,  then  those  two 
remote  ones,  or,  as  they  are  cajled,  "  ex,tremes,''  do  certainly  agree; 
^d  therefore  the  immediate  connexion  of  each  idea  to  that  which 
it  is  applied  tp  on  each  side,  on  which  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
dep^ds,  is  .^  well  seen  before  as  after  the  syllogism  is  made,  or 
else  he  that  makes  the  syllogism  could  never  see  it  at  all.  This,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  is  seen  only  by  the  eye,  or  the  percep- 
tive faculty  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them  laid  together  in  a 
juxta-position;  which  view  of  any  two  it  has  equally  whenever  they 
are  laid  together  in  any  proposition,  whether  that  proposition  be 
placed  as  a  major  or  a  minor,  in  a  syllogism  or  no. 
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'^  Of  what  uae,  then,  are  syllo^sms  ?**  I  answer,  Their  chief  and 
main  use  is  in  the  Schools,  where  men  are  allowed,  withont  shame, 
to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas  that  do  manifestly  agree;  or  ont  of 
the  Schools,  to  those  who  from  thence  have  learned,  without 
shame,  to  deny  the  connexion  of  ideas  which  even  to  themselves  is 
visible.  But  to  an  ingenuous  searcher  after  truth,  who  has  no 
other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  form  to  force 
the  allowing  of  the  inference;  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  it 
is  better  seen  in  ranging  of  the  ideas  in  a  simple  and  plain  order. 
And  hence  it  is  that  men,  in  their  own  inquiries  after  truth,  never 
use  syllogisms  to  convince  themselves,  [or,  in  teaching  others,  to 
instruct  willing  learners,]  because,  before  they  can  put  them  into  a 
syllogism,  they  must  see  the  connexion  that  is  between  the  inter- 
mediate idea  and  the  two  other  ideas  it  is  set  between  and  applied 
to  to  show  their  agreement;  and  when  they  see  that,  they  see 
whether  the  inference  be  good  or  no,  and  so  syllogism  comes  too 
late  to  settle  it.  For,  to  make  use  again  of  the  former  instance,  I 
ask,  whether  the  mind,  considering  the  idea  of  justice  placed  as  an 
intermediate  idea  between  the  punishment  of  men  and  the  guilt  of 
the  punished,  (and  till  it  does  so  consider  it,  the  mind  cannot  make 
use  of  it  as  a  medius  terminus j)  does  not  as  plainly  see  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  inference  as  when  it  is  formed  into  syllogism?  To 
show  it  in  a  very  plain  and  easy  example:  Let  animal  be  the  inter- 
mediate idea,  or  medius  terminus^  that  the  mind  makes  use  of  to 
show  the  connexion  of  homo  and  vivens;  I  ask,  whether  the  mind 
does  not  more  readily  and  plainly  see  that  connexion  in  the  simple 
and  proper  position  of  the  connecting  idea  in  the  middle,  thus. 

Homo Animal VivenSy 

than  in  this  perplexed  one, 

Animal Vivens Homo Animal  ? 

which  is  the  position  these  ideas  have  in  a  syllogism,  to  show 
the  connexion  between  Aomo  and  vivens  by  the  intervention  of 
animal. 

Indeed,  syllogism  is  thought  to  be  of  necessary  use,  even  to  the 
lovers  of  truth,  to*  show  them  the  fallacies  that  are  often  concealed 
in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses.  But  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
will  appear  if  we  consider  that  the  reason  why  sometimes  men  who 
sincerely  aim  at  truth  are  imposed  upon  by  such  loose,  and,  as  thev 
are  called,  ^^  rhetorical,"  discourses  is,  that  their  fancies  being  struck 
with  some  lively  metaphorical  representations,  they  neglect  to 
observe  or  do  not  easily  perceive  what  are  the  true  ideas  upon 
which  the  inference  depends.  Now,  to  show  such  men  the  ww- 
ness  of  such  an  argumentation,  there  needs  no  more  but  to  strip  it 
of  the  superfluous  ideas  which,  blended  and  confounded  with  those 
on  which  the  inference  depends,  seem  to  show  a  connexion  where 
there  is  none,  or  at  least  do  hinder  the  discovery  of  the  vrant  of  it; 
and  then  to  lay  the  naked  ideas  on  which  the  force  of  the  aign- 
mentation  depends  in  their  due  order;  in  which  position  the  mind, 
taking  a  view  of  them,  sees  what  connexion  they  have,  and  so  is 
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able  to  judge  of  the  inference^  mihoat  any  need  of  a  ejUogism 
at  all 

I  grant  that  ^^  mode''  and  ^^  figure"  is  commonly  made  use  of  in 
such  cases,  as  if  the  detection  of  the  incoherence  of  such  loose  dis- 
coarses  were  wholly  owing  to  the  syllogistical  form ;  and  so  I  my- 
self fonnerly  thought,  tiU,  upon  a  stricter  examination,  I  now  find 
that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas  naked  in  their  due  order  shows 
the  incoherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than  syUogism ;  not 
only  as  subjecting  each  Imk  of  the  chain  to  the  inunediate  view 
of  the  mind  in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its  connexion  is  best 
observed ;  but  also  because  syllogism  shows  the  incoherence  only 
to  those  (who  are  not  one  often  thousand)  who  perfectly  understand 
^^mode"  and  ^^  figure,"  and  the  reason  upon  wnich  those  forms  are 
established  :  whereas  a  due  and  orderly  placing  of  the  ideas  upon 
which  the  inference  is  made  makes  every  one,  whether  lo^cian  or  not 
lo^cian,  who  imderstands  the  terms,  and  hath  the  tacvltj  to  per- 
ceive the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas,  (without  which, 
m  or  out  of  syllogism,  he  cannot  perceive  the  strength  or  weakness, 
coherence  or  incoherence,  of  the  discourse,)  see  the  want  of  con- 
nexion in  the  argumentation,  and  the  absuidity  of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unskilfiil  in  syllogism,  who  at 
first  hearing  could  perceive  the  weakness  and  inconclusiveness  of  a 
lon^  artificial  and  plausible  discourse,  wherewith  others  better 
skilled  in  syllc^sm  have  been  misled ;  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
of  my  readers  who  do  not  know  such.  And  indeed,  if  it  were  not 
so,  the  debates  of  most  princes'  councils  and  the  business  of  assem- 
blies would  be  in  danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since  those  who  are 
]*elied  upon,  and  have  usually  a  great  stroke  in  them,  are  not  always 
such  who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  perfectly  knowing  in  the  forms 
of  syllogism,  or  expert  in  mode  and  figure.  And  if  syUogism  were 
the  only,  or  so  much  as  the  surest,  way  to  detect  the  fallacies  of 
artificial  discourses,  I  do  not  think  that  all  mankind,  even  princes 
in  matters  that  concern  their  crowns  and  dignities,  are  so  much  in 
love  with  fiilsehood  and  mistake  that  they  would  every  where  have 
peglected  to  bring  syllogism  into  the  debates  of  moment,  or  thought 
It  ridiculous  so  much  as  to  ofier  them  in  afiSurs  of  consequence ;  a 
plain  evidence  to  me,  that  men  of  parts  and  perifetration,  who  were 
liot  idly  to  dispute  at  their  ease,  but  were  to  act  according  to  the 
result  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for  their  mistakes  with  their 
heads  or  fortunes,  found  those  scholastic  forms  were  of  little  use  to 
discover  truth  or  fallacy,  whilst  both  the  one  and  the  other  might 
be  shown,  and  better  shown,  without  them  to  those  who  would  not 
refuse  to  see  what  was  visibly  shown  them. 

^  Secondly.  Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  whether  syllo- 
gism be  the  only  proper  instrument  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  use  mode  and  figure  is  pretended  to  be 
iu  the  laying  open  of  fallacy,  (which  has  been  above  considered^) 
those  scholastic  forms  of  discourse  are  not  less  liable  to  fallacies 
than  the  plainer  ways  of  ar^mentation ;  and  for  this  I  a{)peal  to 
common  observation,  which  has  always  found  these  artificial  me- 
thods of  reasoning  more  adapted  to  catch  and  entangle  the  mind 
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than  to  instmci  and  inform  the  understandingi  And  hence  it  is 
that  men,  even  when  they  are  baffled  and  silenced  in  this  scholastic 
way,  are  seldom  or  never  convinced,  and  so  brought  over  to  the 
conquering  side ;  they  perhaps  acknowledge  their  adversary  to  be 
the  more  skilM  disputant,  but  rest  neverweless  persuaded  of  the 
truth  on  their  side ;  and  go  away,  worsted  as  tiiey  arie,  with  the 
same  opinion  they  brought  with  them,  which  tittey  could  not  do 
if  this  way  of  argumentation  carried  light  and  convictiofi  with  it, 
and  made  men  see  where  the  truth  lay ;  and  therefore  syllog&m 
has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the  attaining  victory  m  dispute^ 
than  for  the  discoveiv  or  confinnation  of  truth  in  fair  inquiries: 
and  if  it  be  certain  that  fallacy  can  be  couched  in  ^Uogisms,  as  it 
cannot  be  denied,  it  must  be  something  else,  and  not  syllo^sm, 
that  must  discover  them. 

I  have  had  experience  how  ready  some  men  are,  when  all  the 
use  which  they  have  been  wont  to  ascribe  to  lEiny  thing  is  not 
allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for  laying  it  wholly  aside.     But  to 

frevent  such  unjust  and  groundless  imputations^  I  tell  them,  that 
am  not  for  taxing  away  any  helps  to  the  understanding  in  the 
attainment  of  knowledge ;  and  if  men  skilled  in  and  u^ed  to  syllo^ 

f'sms  find  them  assisting  to  their  reason  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
think  they  ought  to  make  use  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at  is, 
that  they  should  not  ascribe  more  (o  these  forms  than  belongs  to 
them;  and  think  that  men  have  no  use,  or  not  so  foil  a  use,  of 
their  reasoning  faculty  without  them.  Borne  eyes  want  spectacles 
to  see  things  clearly  and  distinctly;  but  let  not  those  that  use 
them  therefore  say,  nobody  can  see  clearly  without  them :  those 
who  do  so  will  be  thought  in  favour  of  art  (which  perhaps  they 
are  beholding  to)  a  little  too  much  to  depress  and  discredit  nature. 
Keason,  by  its  own  penetration,  where  it  is  strong  and  exercised, 
usually  sees  quicker  and  clearer  without  syllogism.  If  use  of  those 
spectacles  has  so  dimmed  its  sight  that  it  cannot  without  them  see 
consequences  or  inconsequences  in  argumentation,  I  am  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  be  against  the  using  them.  Every  one  knows 
what  best  fits  his  own  sight;  but  let  him  not  thence  conclude 
all  in  the  dark  who  use  not  just  the  same  helps  that  he  finds  a 
need  of.  * 

5.  Helps  Uttle  in  demonstration,  less  in  prohabiHtu. — But,  how- 
ever it  be  in  knowledge,  I  think  I  may  tndy  say,  it  is  of  far  less 
or  no  use  at  all  in  probabilities.  For,  the  assent  there  being  to  be 
determined  by  the  preponderancy,  after  a  due  wdghing  of  all  the 
proofs  with  all  circumstances  on  both  sides,  nothing  is  so  unfit  to 
assist  the  mind  in  that  as  syllogism ;  which,  running  away  with  one 
assumed  probability,  or  one  topical  ar^ment,  pursues  that  till  it 
has  led  the  mind  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  thing  under  considera- 
tion ;  and,  forcing  it  upon  some  remote  difficulty,  holds  it  fiist  there 
entangled  perhaps,  and  as  it  were  manacled,  in  the  chain  of  syllo- 

fisms,  without  allowing  it  the  liberty,  much  less  affording  it  the 
elps,  requisite  to  show  on  which  side,  all  things  considered^  is  the 
greater  probability. 

6.  Serves  not  to  increase  our  knowledgey  hut  fence  wiA  iL — But 
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let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may  be  said)  in  convincing  men  of  their 
errors  and  mistakes ;  (and  yet  I  would  fain  see  the  man  that  was 
forced  out  of  his  opinion  by  dint  of  syllogism ;)  yet  stiU  it  fiuls  out 
reason  in  that  part  which,  if  not  its  highest  perfection,  is  yet  cer- 
tainly its  hai^dest  task,  and  that  which  we  most  need  its  help  in ; 
hnd  that  is,  the  finding  out  of  proofs,  and  making  new  discoveries. 
The  rules  of  syllogism  serve  not  to  furnish  the  mind  with  those 
mtermediate  ideas  that  may  show  the  connexion  of  remote  ones; 
This  way  of  reasoning  discovers  no  new  proofs,  but  is  the  art  of 
marshalfing  and  ranging  the  old  ones  we  have  already.  The  forty* 
seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is  very  true ;  but 
the  discovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing  to  any  rules  of  common 
loric.  A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove  syllogisti- 
cidly :  so  that  syllogism  comes  after  knowledge ;  and  then  a  man 
has  little  or  no  need  of  it.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out 
those  ideas  that  show  the  connexion  of  distant  ones,  that  our  stock 
of  knowledge  is  increased,  and  that  useM  arts  and  sciences  are 
advanced.  Syllogism,  at  best,  is  but  the  art  of  fencing  with  the 
little  knowledge  we  have,  without  making  any  addition  to  it ;  and 
if  a  man  should  employ  his  reason  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do 
much  otherwise  than  he  who,  having  got  some  iron  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have  it  beaten  up  all  into  swords,  and 
put  it  into  his  servants'  hands  to  fence  with  and  bang  one  another. 
Had  the  king  of  Spain  employed  the  hands  of  his  people  and  his 
Spanish  iron  so,  he  had  broumt  to  light  but  little  of  that  treasure 
that  lay  so  louff  hid  in  the  dsurk  entrails  of  America.  And  I  am 
apt  to  think,  that  he  who  shall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  reason 
only  in  brandishing  of  syllo^sms,  will  discover  very  little  of  that 
mass  of  knowledge  which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  secret  recesses 
of  nature;  and  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  native  rustic  reason  (as  it 
formerly  has  done)  is  likelier  to  open  a  way  to  and  add  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  mankind,  rather  than  any  scholastic  proceeding  by 
the  strict  rules  of  mode  and  figure. 

7.  Other  helps  should  be  sought — I  doubt  not,  nevertheless,  but 
there  are  ways  to  be  found  to  assist  our  reason  in  this  most  usefiil 
part ;  and  this  the  judicious  Hooker  encourages  me  to  say,  who, 
in  his  EccL  Pol.  lib.  i.  sect.  6,  speaks  thus:  **If  there  might  be 
added  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning,  (which  helps,  1  must 
plainly  con^ss,  this  age  of  the  world,  carrying  the  name  of  a 
learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know  nor  generally  regard,) 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  almost  as  much  difference  in  maturity 
of  judgment  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  now 
men  are,  as  between  men  that  are  now  and  innocents."  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  found  or  discovered  here  any  of  those  right  helps 
of  art  this  great  man  of  deep  thought  mentions :  but  this  is  plain, 
that  syllogism,  and  the  logic  now  in  use,  which  were  as  well  known 
m  his  days,  can  be  none  of  those  he  means.  It  is  sufficient  for  me, 
5f  by  a  discourse,  perhaps  something  out  of  the  way,  (I  am  sure,  as 
to  me,  wholly  new  and  unborrowed,)  I  shall  have  given  occasion  to 
others  to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries,  and  to  seek  in  their  own 
thoughts  for  those  right  helps  of  art  which  will  scarce  be  foimd,  I 
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fear,  by  those  who  servilely  confine  themselves  to  the  roles  and 
dictates  of  others :  for  beaten  tracks  lead  these  sort  of  cattle,  (as 
an  observing  Roman  calls  them,)  whose  thoughts  reach  onlv  to 
imitation,  rum  quo  eundum  eat^  sed  quo  itur.  But  I  can  be  bold  to 
say,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with  some  men  of  that  strength  of 
judgment  and  largeness  of  comprehension,  that,  if  they  would  em- 
ploy their  thougnts  on  this  subject,  cotdd  open  new  and  undis- 
covered ways  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

8.  We  reason  about  particulars. — Having  here  had  an  occasion 
to  speak  of  syllogism  in  general,  and  the  use  of  it  in  reasoning 
and  the  improvement  of  our  knowle^e,  it  is  fit,  before  I  leave  this 
subject,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifest  mistake  in  the  rules  of 
sylloffism ;  viz.  ^^  that  no  syllogistical  reasoning  can  be  right  and 
conclusive  but  what  has,  at  least,  one  general  proposition  in  it;" 
as  if  we  could  not  reason  and  have  knowledge  about  particulars : 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  matter  rightly  considered,  the  inmiediate 
object  of  all  our  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  nothing  but  parti- 
culars.   Every  man's  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  only  about  the 
ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind,  which  are  truly,  every  one  of  them, 
particular  existences;   and  our  knowledge  and  reasoning  about 
other  things  is  only  as  they  correspond  with  those  our  particular 
ideas.     So  that  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  particular  ideas  is  the  whole  and  utmost  of  all  our  know- 
ledge.    Universality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and  consists  only  in 
this,  that  the  particular  ideas  about  which  it  is  are  such  as  more 
than  one  particular  thing  can  correspond  with  and  be  represented 
by.    But  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any 
two  ideas,  and  consequently  our  knowledge,  is  equally  clear  and 
certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or  neither  of  those  ideas  be  capable 
of  representing  more  real  beings  than  one,  or  no.     One  thing  more 
I  crave  leave  to  offer  about  syllogism  before  I  leave  it,  viz.  May 
one  not  upon  just  ground  inquire  whether  the  form  syllogism  now 
has,  is  that  which  in  reason  it  ought  to  have?     For,  the  medius 
terminus  being  to  join  the  extremes,  i.  e.  the  intermediate  ideas  by 
its  intervention,  to  show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two 
in  question,  would  not  the  position  of  the  medtus  terminus  be  more 
natural,  and  show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  extremes 
clearer  and  better,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  middle  between  them? 
which  might  be  easily  done  by  transposing  the  propositions,  and 
making  the  medius  terminus  the  predicate  oi  the  first,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second.    As  thus : 

Omnis  homo  eat  anmal, 
Omne  animal  est  vivensj 
Ergo  omnis  homo  est  vivens. 

Omne  corpus  est  extensum  et  soUdum, 
Nullum  extensum  et  solidum  estpura  extension 
Ergo  corpus  non  estpura  extensu), 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  instances  in  syllodsms  whose 
conclusions  are  particular.  The  same  reason  holas  i^r  the  same 
form  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  general. 

9.  Reason,  though  it  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  and 
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earth,  elevates  our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  stars,  and  leads  us 
through  the  vast  spaces  and  large  rooms  of  this  mighty  fabric,  yet 
it  comes  far  short  of  the  real  extent  of  even  corporeid  being;  and 
there  are  many  instances  wherein  it  fails  us :  as, 

First  Reason  fails  us  for  want  of  ideas. — ^First.  It  perfectly  fails 
us  where  our  ideas  fail.  It  neiuier  does  nor  can  extend  itself 
farther  than  they  do.  And  therefore  wherever  we  have  no  ideas, 
our  reasoning  stops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckoning :  and  if 
at  any  time  we  reason  about  words  which  do  not  stand  for  any  ideas, 
it  is  only  about  those  sounds  and  nothing  else. 

10.  Secondly,  Because  of  obscure  and  imperfect  ideas. — Secondly. 
Our  reason  is  oflen  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  because  of  the  obscurity, 
con&sion,  or  imperfection  of  the  ideas  it  is  employed  about ;  and 
there  we  are  involved  in  difficulties  and  contradictions.  Thus,  not 
having  any  perfect  idea  of  the  least  extension  of  matter  nor  of 
infinity,  we  are  at  a  loss  about  the  divisibility  of  matter;  but 
having  perfect,  clear,  and  distinct  ideas  of-  number,  our  reason 
meets  with  none  of  those  inextricable  difficulties  in  numbers,  nor 
finds  itself  involved  in  any  contradictions  about  them.  Thus  we, 
having  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  of 
the  beginning  of  motion  or  thought,  how  the  mind  produces  either 
of  them  in  us,  and  much  imperfecter  yet  of  the  operation  of  God, 
ran  into  great  difficulties  about  free  created  agents,  which  reason 
cannot  well  extricate  itself  out  of. 

11.  Tliirdly.  For  want  of  intermediate  ideas. — ^Thirdly.  Our  reason 
is  often  at  a  stand  because  it  perceives  not  those  ideas  which  could 
serve  to  show  the  certain  or  probable  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  any  two  other  ideas :  and  in  this  some  men's  faculties  far  outgo 
others.  Till  algebra,  that  great  instrument  and  instance  of  human 
sagacity,  was  discovered,  men  with  amazement  looked  on  several  of 
the  demonstrations  of  ancient  mathematicians,  and  could  scarce 
forbear  to  think  the  finding  several  of  those  proofs  to  be  something 
more  than  human. 

12.  Fourthly.  Because  of  wrong  principles. — ^Fourthly.  The  mind, 
hy  proceeding  upon  false  principles,  is  often  engaged  m  absurdities 
and  difficulties,  brought  into  straits  and  contradictions,  without 
knowing  how  to  free  itself:  and  in  that  case  it  is  in  vain  to  implore 
the  help  of  reason,  unless  it  be  to  discover  the  falsehood  and  reject 
the  influence  of  those  wrong  principles.  Season  is  so  far  from 
clearing  the  difficulties  which  the  building  upon  false  foundations 
brings  a  man  into,  that,  if  he  will  pursue  it,  it  entangles  him  the 
inore,  and  engages  him  deeper  in  perplexities. 

13.  Fifthly.  Because  of  doubtful  terms. — ^Fifthly.  As  obscure  and 
imperfect  ideas  often  involve  our  reason,  so,  upon  the  same  ground, 
do  dubious  words  and  uncertain  signs  often,  in  discourses  and 
ar^ngs,  when  not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle  men's  reason,  and 
brmg  them  to  a  nonplus :  but  these  two  latter  are  our  fault,  and 
uot  the  fiiult  of  reason.  But  yet  the  consequences  of  them  are 
uevertheless  obvious ;  and  the  perplexities  or  errors  they  fill  men's 
namds  with  are  every  where  observable, 

,    14.  Our  highest  degree  of  knowledge  is  intuitive^  unthout  reason- 
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ing, — Some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind,  are  do  there  that 
they  can  be  bj  themselves  immediately  compared  o&e  with  ano« 
ther  t  and  in  these  the  mind  is  able  to  perceive  that  they  agree  or 
disagree,  as  clearly  as  that  it  has  them.  Thus  the  mind  perceives 
that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  less  than  the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it 
does  the  idea  of  a  circle :  and  this  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  I 
caU  **  intuitive  knowledge,'*  which  is  certain  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
needs  no  probation,  nor  can  have  anv ;  this  being  the  highest  of  aD 
human  certainty.  In  this  consists  tne  evidence  of  all  those  maxims 
which  nobody  has  any  doubt  about,  but  every  man  (does  not,  as  is 
said,  onlv  assent  to,  but)  knows  to  be  tru^  as  soon  as  evei^  they  are 
proposed  to  his  understanding.  In  the  discovery  of  and  assent  ta 
these  truths,  there  is  no  use  of  the  discursive  faculty,  no  need  of 
reasoning,  but  they  are  known  by  a  superior  and  higher  degree  of 
evidence.  And  such,  if  I  may  guess  at  things  unknown,  I  am  apt 
to  think  thiLt  angels  have  now,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  shall  have  in  a  future  state,  of  thousands  of  things  which 
now  either  wholly  escape  our  apprehensions,  or  which  our  sfacHt- 
sighted  reason  have  got  some  &int  glimpse  of,  we  in  the  dark 
grope  after. 

15.  TTie  neat  is  demonstration  by  reasoning. — But  though  we 
have  here  and  there  a  little  of  tms  clear  light,  some  sparks  of 
bright  knowledge ;  yet  the  greatest  part  of  our  ideas  are  such  that 
we  cannot  discern  their  agreement  or  disagreement  by  an  imme^ 
diate  comparing  them,  ^d  in  all  these  we  have  need  of  reason- 
ing, and  must,  by  discourse  and  inference,  make  our  discoverieSi 
Now,  of  these  there  are  two  sorts,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
mention  here  again.  3 

First.  Those  whose  agreement  or  disagreement,  though  it  cannot 
be  seen  by  an  immediate  putting  them  together,  yet  may  be 
examined  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  which  can  be  c<Htt* 
pared  with  them.    In  this  case,  when  the  agreement  or  disagree^ 
ment  of  the  intermediate  idea,  on  both  sides,  with  those  which  we 
would  compare,  is  plainly  discerned,  there  it  amoimts  to  demon- 
stration, whereby  knowledge  is  produced ;  which,  though  it  be  cer* 
tain,  yet  it  is  not  so  easy  nor  altogether  so  clear  as  intuitive  know- 
ledge; because  in  that  ttiere  is  barely  one  simple  intuition,  wherciii 
there  is  no  room  for  any  the  least  mistake  or  doubt;  the  truth  is 
seen  all  perfectly  at  once.    In  demonstration,  it  is  true,  there  is 
intuition  too,  but  not  all  together  at  once :  for  there  must  be  a 
remembrance  of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement  of  the  medium  or 
intermediate  idea  with  that  we  compared  it  with  before,  when  wc 
compare  it  with  the  other;  and  where  there  be  many  medinms, 
there  the  danger  of  the  mistake  is  the  greater.    For,  each  i^ree- 
ment  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  must  be  observed  and  seen  in 
each  step  of  the  whole  train,  and  retained  in  the  memory  just  as  it 
is,  and  the  mind  must  be  sure  that  no  part  of  what  is  necessaary  to 
make  up  the  demonstration  is  omitted  or  overlooked.     Tliid  makes 
tome  demonstrations  long  and  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  those 
who  have  not  strength  of  parts  distinctly  to  perceive  and  exactly 
carry  so  many  particulars  orderly  in  their  heaus.    And  even  Aose 
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who  ftre  able  to  master  snch  intricate  Bpeculationft  ar^  faisk  tfome^ 
times  to  go  over  them  again,  and  there  is  need  of  more  than  one 
review  before  they  can  arrive  at  certainty.  Bnt  yet,  where  the 
mind  clearly  retains  the  intuition  it  had  of  the  agreement  of  any 
idea  with  another,  and  that  with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  ftc; 
there  the  agreement  of  the  first  and  the  fourth  is  a  demonstration^ 
and  produces  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called  ^^  rational 
knomedge,"  as  the  other  is  **  intuitive." 

16.  To  supply  the  narroUmess  of  this j  we  Mve  nothing  but  judj^ 
fnent  upon  probable  reasoning, — Secondly.  There  are  other  ideftl 
whose  agreement  or  disagreement  can  no  otherwise  be  judged  of 
but  by  the  intervention  of  othen^  which  have  not  a  certain  agree- 
ment with  the  extremes,  but  an  usual  or  likely  one:  and  in  these  it 
is  that  the  judgment  is  properly  exercised,  which  is  the  acquiescing 
of  the  mind  that  any  ideas  do  agree  by  comparing  them  with  such 
probable  mediums.  This,  though  it  neyer  amounts  to  knowledge, 
no,  not  to  that  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of  it;  yet  sometimes  the 
intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremes  so  firmly  together,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  so  clear  and  strong,  that  assent  as  necessarily  follows  it 
as  knowledge  does  demonstration.  The  great  excellency  and  use 
of  the  judgment  is  to  observe  right,  and  take  a  true  estimate  of  the 
force  and  weight  of  each  probability;  and  then,  casting  them  up  all 
right  together,  choose  that  side  which  has  the  over-balance. 

17.  Intuition^  demonstration,  judgment — Intuitive  knowledge  is 
the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas  immediately  compared  together. 

^  Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement  ot 
disi^eement  of  any  two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more 
other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree  or  disj> 
agree  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  tnore  ideas,  whose  certain 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  them  it  does  not  perceive,  but 
hath  observed  to  be  frequent  and  usual. 

18.  Consequences  of  words^  and  consequences  of  ideas, — Though 
the  deducing  one  proposition  fi:om  another,  or  making  inferences 
in  words,  be  a  great  part  of  reason,  atd  that  which  it  is  usually 
employed  about ;  yet  the  principal  act  of  ratiocination  is  the  find** 
ing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  one  with  another 
by  the  intervention  of  a  third :  as  a  man  by  a  yard  finds  twd 
houses  to  be  of  the  same  length,  which  could  not  be  brought  toge- 
ther to  measure  their  equality  by  juxta-position.  Words  have  their 
consequences  as  the  signs  of  such  ideas :  and  things  agree  or  dis-* 
agree  ai3  really  they  are ;  but  we  observe  it  only  by  our  ideas. 

19.  Four  sorts  of  arguments, — ^Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  may 
be  worth  our  while  a  little  to  reflect  on  four  sorts  of  arguments 
that  men  in  their  reasonings  with  others  do  ordinarily  make  use  of 
to  prevail  on  their  assent ;  or,  at  least,  so  to  awe  them  as  to  silence 
their  opposition. 

First  Ad  verecimdiam. — ^First.  The  first  is,  to  allege  the  opi- 
nions of  men  whose  parts,  learning,  eminency,  power,  or  some 
other  cause,  has  gained  a  name  and  settled  their  reputation  in  the 
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oommon  esteem  with  some  kind  of  authority.  When  men  are 
established  in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  is  thought  a  breach  of 
modesty  for  others  to  dero^te  any  way  from  it,  and  question  the 
authority  of  men  who  are  m  possession  of  it.  This  is  apt  to  be 
censured,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much  of  pride,  when  a  man  does 
not  readUy  yield  to  the  determination  of  approved  authors,  which 
is  wont  to  be  received  with  respect  and  submission  by  others;  and 
it  is  looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  set  up  and  adhere  to  his 
own  opinion  against  the  current  stream  of  antiquity,  or  to  put  it 
in  the  balance  against  that  of  some  learned  doctor  or  otherwise 
approved  writer.  Whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  each,  authorities, 
thmks  he  ought  thereby  to  carry  the  cause,  and  is  ready  to  s^le  it 
'^  impudence  "  in  any  one  who  shall  stand  out  against  them.  This  I 
think  may  be  called  argumenium  ad  verecundiam. 

20.  Secondly.  Ad  ignorantiam. — Secondly.  Another  way  that 
men  ordinarily  use  to  arive  others  and  force  them  to  submit  their 
judgments  and  receive  the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to  require  the 
adversary  to  admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof,  or  to  assign  a  better. 
And  this  I  call  argiimentum  ad  ignorantiam. 

21.  Thirdly,  Ad  hominem. — Thirdly.  A  third  way  is  to  press  a 
man  with  consequences  drawn  from  his  own  principles  or  conces- 
sions. This  is  already  known  under  the  name  of  argumentum  ad 
homifieni, 

22.  Fourthly,  Ad  judicium. — Fourthly.  The  fourth  is  the  using 
of  proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge  or  pro- 
bability. This  I  call  argumentum  ad  judicium.  This  aJbne  of  all 
the  four  brings  true  instruction  with  it,  and  advances  us  in  our 
way  to  knowledge.  For,  (1.)  It  argues  not  another  man's  opinion 
to  be  right,  because  I,  out  of  respect,  or  any  other  consideration 
but  that  of  conviction,  will  not  contradict  him.  (2.)  It  proves  not 
another  man  to  be  in  the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the 
same«with  him,  because  I  know  not  a  better.  (3.)  Nor  does  it 
Mow  that  another  man  ia  in  the  right  way  becauBe  he  has  shown 
me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modest,  and  therefore  not 
oppose  another  man's  persuasion ;  I  may  be  ignorant,  and  not  be 
able  to  produce  a  better ;  I  may  be  in  an  error,  and  another  may 
show  me  that  I  am  so.  This  may  dispose  me  perhaps  for  the 
reception  of  truth,  but  helps  me  not  to  it ;  that  must  come  from 
proofs  and  arguments,  and  light  arising  from  the  nature  of  things 
themselves,  and  not  from  my  shamefacedness,  ignorance,  or  error. 

•  23.  Abovcj  contrary y  and  according  to  reason, — By  what  has  been 
before  said  of  reason,  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  guess  at  the  dis- 
tinction of  things,  into  those  that  are  according  to,  above,  and  con* 
trary  to  reason.  (1.)  ^^  According  to  reason"  are  such  propositions 
whose  truth  we  can  discover  by  examining  and  tracing  those  ideas 
we  have  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  oy  natural  deduction  find 
to  be  true  or  probable.  (2.)  ^^  Above  reason"  are  such  propositions 
whose  truth  or  probability  we  cannot  by  reason  derive  from  those 
principles.  (3.)  ^^  Contrary  to  reason"  are  such  propositions  as  are 
mconsbtent  with  or  irreconcilable  to  our  dear  and  distinot  ideas, 
Thua  the  existence  of  one  God  is  according  to  reason ;  the  existence 
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of  more  than  one  God,  contrary  to  reason ;  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  above  reason.  Farther :  as  ^^  above  reason"  may  be  taken  in 
a  double  sense,  yiz.  either  as  signifying  above  probability,  or  above 
certainty,  so  in  that  lai^e  sense  also  ^^  contrary  to  reason"  is,  I  sup- 
pose, sometimes  taken. 

24.  Reason  and  faith  not  opposite. — There  is  another  use  of  the 
word  ^  reason,"  wherein  it  is  opposed  to  faith ;  which,  though  it  be 
in  itself  a  very  improper  way  of  speaking,  yet  common  use  has  so 
authorized  it,  that  it  would  be  folly  either  to  oppose  or  hope  to 
remedy  it.  Only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice,  that, 
however  faith  be  opposed  to  reason,  &ith  is  nothing  but  a  firm 
assent  of  the  mind ;  which,  if  it  be  regulated,  as  is  our  duty,  cannot 
be  afforded  to  any  thing  but  upon  good  reason,  and  so  cannot  be 
opposite  to  it.  He  that  believes  without  having  any  reason  for 
believing,  may  be  in  love  with  his  own  fancies ;  but  neither  seeks 
truth  as  he  ought,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who 
would  have  him  use  those  discerning  faculties  he  has  given  him  to 
keep  him  out  of  mistake  and  error.  He  that  does  not  this  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  however  he  sometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the 
right  but  by  chance ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  luckiness  of  the 
accident  will  excuse  the  irregularity  of  his  proceeding.  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  he  must  be  accountable  for  whatever  mistakes 
he  runs  into ;  whereas  he  that  makes  use  of  the  light  and  faculties 
God  has  given  him,  and  seeks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  by  those 
helps  and  abilities  he  has,  may  have  this  satisfaction  in  doing  his 
duty  as  a  rational  creature,  that  though  he  should  miss  truth,  he 
will  not  miss  the  reward  of  it :  for  he  governs  his  assent  right,  and 
places  it  as  he  should,  who  in  any  case  or  matter  whatsoever 
believes  or  disbelieves  according  as  reason  directs  him.  He  that 
does  otherwise,  transgresses  against  his  own  light,  and  misuses 
those  faculties  which  were  given  him  to  no  other  end  but  to  search 
ftnd  follow  the  clearer  evidence  and  greater  probability.  But  since 
reason  and  feith  are  bv  some  men  opposed,  we  will  so  consider 
them  in  the  following  cnapter. 


CHAPTEK  XVm. 

OF  FAITH  AND  REASON,  AND  THEIR  DISTINCT  PROVINCES. 

1.  Necessary  to  know  their  boundaries. — It  has  been  above 
shown,  (1.)  That  we  are  of  necessity  ignorant,  and  want  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  where  we  want  ideas.  (2.)  That  we  are  ^norant,  and 
want  rational  knowledge  where  we  want  proofs.  (3.)  That  we  want 
general  knowledge  and  certainty  as  far  as  we  want  clear  and  deter- 
niined  specific  ideas.  (4.)  That  we  want  probability  to  direct  our 
assent  in  matters  where  we  have  neither  knowledge  of  our  own  nor 
testimony  of  other  men  to  bottom  our  reason  upon. 

From  these  things  thus  premised,  I  think  we  may  come  to  lay 
down  the  measures  and  boundaries  between  faith  and  reason  ;  the 
want  whereof  may  possibly  have  been  the  cause,  if  not  of  great  dis- 
orders, yet  at  least  of  great  disputes,  and  perhaps  mistakes,  in  thQ 
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world :  for  tOl  it  be  resolved  how  far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  leason, 
and  hew  far  bj  Mth^  we  shall  in  yam  dispute  ojid  endeavour  to 
eenyinee  one  another  in  matters  of  religion. 

2.  Faith  and  reason  wJuxtj  as  contradistinffuuhed. — I  find  eyery 
sect,  as  &r  as  reason  wiU  help  them,  make  use  of  it  gladly ;  and 
where  it  &ils  them,  they  cry  out,  ^  It  is  matter  of  faith,  and  above 
reason/'  And  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one,  or 
ever  conyinoe  a  gainsayer,  who  makes  use  of  the  same  {dea,  without 
Betting  down  strict  boundaries  between  faith  and  reason,  which 
ouffht  to  be  the  first  point  established  in  all  questions  where  fEuth 
W  any  thing  to  do.  ^ 

Reason  therefore  here,  as  contradistinguished  to  fiiitfa,  I  take  to 
be  the  discovery  of  the  certainty  or  piobaUUty  of  such  propositions 
or  truths  which  the  mind  arrives  at  by  deduction  made  fiom  sudi 
ideas  which  it  has  got  by  the  use  of  its  natural  faculties,  viz.  by 
sensation  or  reflection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not 
tiius  made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon  the  ci«dit  of 
the  proposer,  as  coming  fix>m  God  in  some  extiaordinary  way  of 
eommunication.  This  vmy  of  discovering  truths  to  men  we  ca& 
**  revelation/' 

8,  No  new  simple  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  traditional  revelation, — 
First,  then,  I  say,  that  no  man  inspired  by  God  can,  by  any  revekr 
tion,  communicate  to  others  any  new  simple  ideas  wmch  they  had 
not  before  firom  sensation  or  reflection :  for,  whatsoever  impressions 
he  himself  may  have  from  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  this  revelar 
tion,  if  it  be  of  new  simple  ideas,  camiot  be  conveyed  to  another, 
eith^  bj  w(»dB  or  aaj  other  signs ;  becanse  words,  by  their  inunel 
diate  operation  on  us,  cause  no  other  ideas  but  of  llieir  natural 
sounds ;  and  it  is  by  the  custom  of  using  them  for  signs  that  they 
excite  and  revive  in  our  minds  latent  ideas,  but  yet  only  audi  ideas 
as  were  there  before.  For,  words  seen  or  heard  recall  to  our 
thoughts  those  ideas  only  which  to  as  they  have  been  wont  to  be 
signs  of;  but  cannot  introduce  any  perfectly  new  and  fcnrmeiiy 
unknown  simple  ideas.  The  same  holds  in  all  other  signs,  whicn 
cannot  signify  to  us  things  of  which  we  have  before  never  had  any 
idea  at  aU. 

Thus,  whatever  things  were  discovered  to  St.  Paul  when  he  was 
rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  whatever  new  ideas  his  mind  there 
teceived,  all  l^e  description  he  can  make  to  others  of  that  place  is 
only  this,  that  there  are  such  things  as  ^^  eye  hath  not  se^i,  nor  ear 
heard,  n<Mr  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.'' 
And  supposing  God  should  discover  to  any  one,  supematuraHy,  a 
species  of  creatures  inhabiting,  for  example,  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  (for 
that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such,  nobody  can  deay,)  wmch 
bad  six  senses,  and  im^nint  on  his  mind  the  ideas  conveyed  to 
theirs  by  that  sixth  sense,  he  could  no  more,  by  words,  produce  la 
the  minds  of  other  men  those  ideas  imprinted  by  that  sixth  sense, 
than  one  of  us  could  convey  the  idea  of  any  colour  by  the  sounds 
of  words  into  a  man  who,  having  the  other  four  senses  perfect,  had 
always,  totally  waoted  the  Mh  of  seeing.    For  our  aimple  idea% 
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theo,  which  are  the  foundation  and  sole  matter  of  all  our  notiona 
and  knowledge,  we  must  depend  wholly  on  our  reason,  I  mean^  our 
natural  ftoulties,  and  can  oy  no  means  receive  them,  or  any  of 
them,  from  traditional  revelation ;  I  say,  ^^  traditional  revelation,"  in 
4iatinetion  to  original  revelation.  By  the  one  I  mean  that  first 
impnession  which  is  made  immediately  by  God  on  the  mind  of 
any  ovm,  to  which  we  cannot  set  any  bounds ;  and  by  the  other, 
those  impreseions  delivered  over  to  others  in  words,  and  tibie  ordi- 
nary ways  of  conveying  our  conceptions  one  to  another. 

4.  TradiUanal  revekuian  may  make  ua  know  proposiUana  knovoabU 
fdso  by  rea8on9  btU  not  with  the  fame  certainty  that  reason  doth. — 
Seeoodly*  I  say?  that  the  same  truths  may  be  discovered  and  con- 
veyed dowA  fropi  revelation,  which  are  discoverable  to  us  b^  reason 
9nd  b}r  thQsia  idcAs  we  naturally  may  have.  So  God  might,  hj 
revelation,  discover  the  truth  of  any  proposition  in  Euclid ;  as  weU 
as  men,  by  the  natural  use  of  their  faculties,  come  to  make  the  dis- 
covery lli^mselvee.  In  all  things  of  this  kind  there  is  little  need  or 
Bse  of  revelation,  God  having  furnished  us  with  natural  and  surer 
means  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  For,  whatsoever  truth 
we  ceme  to  the  clear  discovery  of,  from  the  knowledge  and  contem- 
plntion  of  our  own  idean,  will  always  be  c^iainer  to  us  than  those 
which  aire  conveyed  to  us  by  traditional  revelation :  for  the  knoW'* 
ledge  we  have  that  this  revelation  came  at  first  from  God  can  nev^ 
he  so  sure  as  the  knowle^e  we  have  fix>m  the  clear  and  distinct 
p^oeption  (^  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  own  ideas :  v.  g^ 
if  it  were  revealed  soqae  ages  since^  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tn- 
angle  weare  eqiial  to  two  right  ones,  I  mi^ht  assent  to  the  truth  of 
that  pn^KMUtion  upon  the  credit  of  the  tradition  that  it  was 
reveahad.:  but  that  would  never  amount  to  so  great  a  certainty  as 
the  knowledge  of  it  upon  the  comparing  and  measimng  my  own 
ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and  the  three  angles  ^  a  triangle.  The 
Kke  holds  in  matter^of-foct,  knowable  by  our  senses:  v.  g.  the 
histcHfy  of  the  dehige  is  conveyed  to  us  by  writings  which  had  their 
original  firom  revelation ;  and  yet  nobody,  I  think,  will  say  he  has 
as  certain  and  clear  a  knowledge  of  lJ)e  flood  as  Noah,  that  saw  it, 
or  that  he  himself  would  have  had,  had  he  then  been  aUve  and  seen 
it.^  PcNT  he  has  no  greater  an  assurance  than  that  of  his  senses,  that 
it  is  writ  in  the  booK  supposed  writ  by  Moses  inspired;  but  he  has 
AOt  so  great  we^  assurance  that  Moses  writ  that  book  as  if  he  had 
seen  Moses  write  it*  So  that  the  assurance  of  its  being  a  revela- 
tion is  less  still  than  1^  assurance  of  his  senses. 

§•  MeioeUUum  cannot  be  ^udmiMed  a^amat  the  clear  evidence  of  rea^ 
eon,.-r-^\ii  propositions,  thw,  whose  certainty  is' built  upon  the  clear 
perception  of  the  a^eement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  attained 
either  by  immediate  intuition)  as  in  self^vident  propositions,  or  by 
evident  deductions  of  reason  in  demonstrations,  we  need  not  the 
^esiatanee  of  x^ev^ation  as  necessary  to  gain  our  assent  and  intro* 
duce  .tibkem  into  our  minds;  because  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge 
oould  settle  .them  there,  or  had  done  it  abready)  whidi  is  the 
neatest  assurance  we  can  possibly  have  of  apy  thing,  unless  where 
uod immediately  reveals  it  to  us;  imd  there  too  our  assurauce  can 
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be  no  ^eater  than  our  knowledge  is^  that  it  is  a  revelation  from 
God.  But  vet  nothing,  I  think,  can,  under  that  title,  shake  or 
overrule  plam  knowledge,  or  rationally  prevail  with  any  man  to 
admit  it  for  true,  in  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  clear  evidence  of 
his  own  understanding :  for,  since  no  evidence  of  our  faculties  by 
which  we  receive  such  revelations  can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  certainty 
of  our  intuitiye  knowledge,  we  can  never  ^eiyefor  a  truth  an^ 
thing  that  is  directly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  distinct  knowledge ; 
V.  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body  and  one  place  do  so  clearly  agree,  and 
the  mind  has  so  evident  a  perception  of  their  agreement,  that  we 
can  never  assent  to  a  proposition  that  affirms  the  same  body  to  be 
in  two  distant  places  at  once,  however  it  should  pretend  to  the 
authority  of  a  divine  revelation,  since  the  evidence,  first,  that  we 
deceive  not  ourselves  in  ascribing  it  to  God,  secondly,  that  we 
understand  it  right,  can  never  be  so  great  as  the  evidence  of  our 
own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby  we  discern  it  impossible  for  the 
same  body  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  And  therefore  no  proposi* 
tion  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  assent  due 
to  all  such,  if  it  be  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive  know- 
ledge, because  this  would  be  to  subvert  the  principles  and  founda- 
tions of  all  knowledge,  evidence,  and  assent  whatsoever;  and  there 
would  be  left  no  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  no  mea- 
sures of  credible  and  incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtfiil  proposi- 
tions shall  take  place  before  self-evident,  and  what  we  certainly 
know  give  way  to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in.  In  pro- 
positions, therefore,  contrary  to  the  clear  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  wiU  be  in  vain  to  urge 
them  as  matters  of  faith.  They  cannot  move  our  assent  tmder 
that  or  any  other  title  whatsoever :  for,  faith  can  never  convince  us  of 
any  thing  that  contradicts  our  knowledge,  because,  though  fidth  be 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  God  (who  cannot  lie)  revealing  any  pro- 
position to  us,  yet  we  cannot  have  an  assurance  of  the  truth  of  its 
Deinff  a  divine  revelation  greater  than  our  own  knowledge ;  since  the 
whofe  strength  of  the  certunty  depends  upon  our  knowledge  that 
God  revealed  it,  which,  in  this  case,  where  the  proposition  supposed 
revealed  contradicts  our  knowledge  or  reason,  will  always  have  this 
objection  hanging  to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot  tell  how  to  conceive 
that  to  come  n*om  God,  the  bountifid  Author  of  our  being,  which, 
if  received  for  true,  must  overturn  all  the  principles  and  foundsr 
tions  of  knowledge  he  has  given  us ;  render  all  our  &calties  use- 
less ;  wholly  destroy  the  most  excellent  part  of  his  workmanship, 
our  understandings ;  and  put  a  man  in  a  condition  wherein  he  will 
have  less  light,  less  conduct,  than  the  beast  that  perisheth.  F<Nr  if 
the  mind  of  man  can  never  have  a  clearer,  and  perhaps  not  so 
clear,  evidence  of  any  thing  to  be  a  divine  revelation  as  it  has  of 
the  principles  of  its  own  reason,  it  can  never  have  a  ground  to  quit 
the  clear  evidence  of  its  reason,  to  give  place  to  a  proposition  whose 
revelation  has  not  a  greater  evidence  than  those  principles  have. 

6.  Traditional  revelation  much  less. — Thus  &r  a  man  has  use  of 
reason,  and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  immediate  and  original 
revelation,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  hiipself :  but  to  all 
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those  who  pretend  not  to  immediate  revelation,  but  are  required  to 
pay  obedience,  and  to  receive  the  truths  revealed  to  others,  which, 
by  the  tradition  of  writings  or  word  of  mouth,  are  conveyed  down 
to  them,  reason  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  only  which 
can  induce  us  to  receive  them.  For,  matter  of  fidth  being  only 
divine  revelation  and  nothing  else,  faith  (as  we  use  the  word, 
called  commonly  "divine  faith")  has  to  do  with  no  propositions 
but  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  divinely  revealed.  So  that 
I  do  not  see  how  those  who  make  revelation  alone  the  sole  object 
of  faith  can  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  reason,  to 
believe  that  such  or  such  a  proposition,  to  be  found  in  such  or  such 
a  book,  is  of  divine  inspiration ;  unless  it  be  revealed  that  that  pro- 
position, or  all  in  that  book,  was  communicated  by  divine  inspira* 
tion.  Without  such  a  revelation,  the  believing  or  not  believing 
that  proposition  or  book  to  be  of  divine  authority  can  never  be 
matter  of  faith,  but  matter  of  reason ;  and  such  as  I  must  come  to 
an  assent  to  only  by  the  use  of  my  reason,  which  can  never  require 
or  enable  me  to  believe  that  which  is  contrary  to  itself:  it  being 
impossible  for  reason  ever  to  procure  any  assent  to  that  which 
to  itself  appears  unreasonable. 

In  all  things,  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  evidence  from  our 
ideas,  and  those  principles  of  knowledge  I  have  above  mentioned, 
reason  is  the  proper  judge ;  and  revelation,  though  it  may,  in  con- 
senting with  it,  confirm  its  dictates,  yet  cannot  in  such  cases  inva- 
lidate its  decrees :  nor  can  we  be  obliged,  where  we  have  the  clear 
and  evident  sentence  of  reason,  to  quit  it  for  the  contrary  opinion^ 
under  a  pretence  that  it  is  matter  of  faith ;  which  can  have  no 
authority  against  the  plain  and  clear  dictates  of  reason. 

7.  Things  above  reason. — ^But,  Thirdly,  there  being  many  things 
wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at  all ;  and  other 
things,  of  whose  past,  present,  or  future  existence,  by  the  natural 
use  of  our  faculties,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all :  these,  as 
being  beyond  the  discovery  of  our  natural  faculties  and  above  rea- 
son, are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of  faith.  Thus,  that  part 
of  the  angels  rebelled  against  God,  and  thereby  lost  their  first  happy 
state;  and  that  the  dead  shall  rise,  and  live  again:  these,  and  the 
like,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  reason,  are  purely  matters  of 
&ith,  with  which  reason  has,  directly,  nothing  to  do. 

8.  Or  not  contrary  to  reason^  if  revealed^  are  matter  of  faith. — 
But  since  God,  in  giving  us  the  light  of  reason,  has  not  thereby 
tied  up  his  own  hands  from  afiTording  us,  when  he  thinks  fit,  the 
light  of  revelation  in  any  of  those  matters  wherein  our  natural 
faculties  are  able  to  give  a  probable  determination,  revelation, 
where  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  it,  must  carry  it  against  the 
probable  conjectures  of  reason ;  because  the  mind,  not  being  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  that  it  does  not  evidently  know,  but  only  yield- 
ing to  the  probability  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up  its 
assent  to  such  a  testimony,  which,  it  is  satisfied,  comes  from  one 
who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  But  yet  it  still  belongs  to 
reason  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  revelation,  and  of  the 
signification  of  the  words  wherein  it  is  delivered.  Indeed,  if  any 
thing  shall  be  thought  revelation  which  is  contrary  to  the  plaiii 

2m 
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piiiidpleB  of  reason  and  the  evident  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its 
own  dear  and  distinct  ideas^  there  reason  must  be  hearkened  to  as 
to  a  matter  within  its  province :  since  a  man  can  never  have  so 
eertain  a  knowledge  that  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  the  dear 
principles  and  evidence  of  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely  revealed, 
or  that  he  imderstands  the  words  rightly  wherdn  it  is  delivered,  aa 
he  has  that  the  contrary  is  true;  aind  so  is  bound  to  consider  and 
judffe  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason,  and  not  swallow  it,  without  exami- 
nation, as  a  matter  of  faith. 

9.  Revelatumj  in  matters  where  reaaon  ecmnoljudgey  or  but  probably j 
ought  to  be  hearkened  to. — ^First*  Whatever  {proposition  is  revealed, 
of  whose  truth  our  mind,  by  its  natural  Acuities  and  notions,  cannot 
judge,  that  is  purely  matter  of  faith,  and  above  reason. 

l^ondly.  All  propositions  whereof  the  mind,  by  the  use  of  ita 
natural  fiusulties,  can  come  to  determine  and  jud^e,  from  naturally 
acquired  ideas,  are  matter  of  reason ;  with  this  difference  still,  that 
in  those  concerning  which  it  has  but  an  uncertain  evidenee,  and 
so  is  persuaded  of  their  truth  only  upon  probable  grounds,  which 
still  admit  a  possibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  mthout  doing 
violence  to  the  certain  evidence  of  its  own  knowledge,  and  over- 
tuming  the  principles  of  all  reason;  in  such  probable  propositions, 
I  say,  an  evident  revelation  ought  to  determine  our  assent  even 
against  probability.  For  where  the  principles  of  reason  have  not 
evidenced  a  proposition  to  be  certainly  true  or  false,  there  dear 
revelation,  as  another  principle  of  truth  and  ground  of  assent,  may 
determine;  and  so  it  may  be  matter  of  faith,  and  be  also  above 
reason,  because,  reason,  in  that  particular  matter,  being  able  to 
reach  no  higher  than  probability,  faith  gave  the  determination 
where  reason  came  short,  and  revelation  discovered  on  which  side 
the  truth  lay. 

10.  In  matters  where  reason  eon  afford  certain  knowledge,  that  is 
to  he  hearkened  to. — Thus  far  the  dominion  of  &ith  reaches,  and 
that  without  any  violence  or  hinderance  to  reason ;  whidi  ia  not 
injured  or  disturbed,  but  assisted  and  improved,  by  new  discoveries 
of  truth,  coming  from  the  eternal  Fountain  of  all  knowledge. 
Whatever  Grod  hath  revealed  is  certainly  tme;  no  doubt  can  be 
made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper  object  of  faith :  but  whether  it  be  a 
divine  revelation  or  no,  reason  must  judge;  which  can  never  per- 
mit the  mind  to  reject  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident,  nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition  to  know- 
ledge and  certainty.  There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  tradi* 
tional  revelation  is  of  divine  original,  in  the  words  we  receive  it, 
and  in  the  sense  we  understand  it,  so  clear  «nd  so  certain  as  that  of 
the  principles  of  reason :  and  therefore,  nothing  that  is  e(mtrary  to 
and  inconsistent  with  the  clear  and  self-evident  dictates  of  reason 
has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  assented  to  as  a  matter  of  faith^  wherein 
reason  hath  nothing  to  do.  Whatsoever  is  divine  revelation  ought 
to  over*rule  all  our  opinions,  prejudices,  and  interests,  and  hata  a 
right  to  be  received  with  full  assent:  such  a  submission  as  this  of 
our  reason  to  faith  takes  not  away  the  landmarks  of  knowledge: 
this  shakes  not  the  foundations  of  reason,  but  leaves  us  that  use  of 
wa  foeulties  for  which  they  were  given  us. 
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W.  If  Hu  botmdaries  be  not  set  between  faith  and  reason^  no 
entfituiasm  or  extravagancy  in  religion  can  be  contradicted. —  If  the 
provinces  of  &ith  and  reason  are  not  kept  distinct  by  these  bounda- 
riesy  there  will,  in  matter  of  religion,  be  no  room  for  reason  at  all ; 
and  those  extravagant  opinions  and  ceremonies  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  several  religions  of  the  world  will  not  deserve  to  be 
blamed ;  for  to  this  crpng  up  of  faith  in  opposition  to  reason,  we 
may,  I  think,  in  good  measure,  ascribe  those  absurdities  that  fill 
almost  all  the  religions  which  possess  and  divide  mankind.  For 
men,  having  been  principled  with  an  opinion  that  they  must  not 
consult  reason  in  the  things  of  religion,  however  apparently  contrar 
djctory  to  common  sense  and  the  very  principles  of  all  their  know- 
ledge, have  let  loose  their  fancies  and  natural  superstition ;  and 
have  been  by  them  led  into  so  strange  opinions  and  extravagant 
practices  in  religion,  that  a  considerate  man  cannot  but  stand 
amazed  at  their  follies,  and  judge  them  so  far  from  being  accept^ 
able  to  the  great  and  wise  God^  that  he  cannot  avoid  thinking 
them  ridiculous  and  offensive  to  a  sober,  good  man.  So  that,  in 
efiect,  reUgion,  which  should  most  distinguish  us  from  beasts,  and 
ought  most  peculiarly  to  elevate  us  as  rational  creatures  above 
brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  appear  most  irrational,  and  more 
senseless  than  beasts  themselves.  Credo  quia  impossibile  est^  ^^1 
believe  because  it  is  impossible,"  might,  in  a  good  man,  pass  for  a 
aall^  of  zeal,  but  would  prove  a  very  ill  rule  for  men  to  choose 
their  opinions  or  religion  by. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

1.  Love  of  truth  necessary^ — He  that  would  seriously  set  upon  the 
search  of  truth,  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a 
love  of  it;  for  he  that  loves  it  not  will  not  tsJ^e  much  pains  to  get  it, 
nor  be  much  concerned  when  he  misses  it.  There  is  nobody  in  the 
commonwealth  of  learning  who  does  not  profess  himself  a  lover  of 
truth ;  and  there  is  not  a  rational  creature  that  would  not  take  it 
aniiss  to  be  thought  otherwise  of.  And  yet,  for  all  this,  one  m^j 
truly  say,  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  even 
anokongst  those  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  so.  How  a 
man  may  know  whether  he  be  so  in  e^arnest,  is  worth  inquiry :  and 
I  think  there  is  this  one  unerring  mark  of  it,  viz.  the  not  entertain-^ 
ing  any  proposition  with  ^eater  assurance  than  the  proofs  it  is 
built  upon  will  warrant.  Whoever  goes  beyond  this  measure  of 
assent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth  in  the  love  of  it ;  loves  not 
truth  fw  trutfaf  s  sake,  but  for  some  other  by-end.  For,  the  evi- 
dence that  any  proposition  is  true  (except  such  as  are  self-evident) 
lying  only  in  the  proo&  a  man  has  of  it,  whatsoever  degrees  of 
assent  he  affords  it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence,  it  is  plain 
all  that  surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing  to  some  other  affection, 
and  not  to  the  love  of  truth ;  it  being  as  impossible  that  the  love 
of  truth  should  carry  my  assent  above  the  evidence  there  is  to 
me  that  it  is  true,  as  that  the  love  of  truth  should  make  me  asBent 
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to  any  proposition  for  the  sake  of  that  evidence  which  it  has  not 
that  it  is  true ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  love  it  as  a  truth,  because  it  is 
possible  or  probable  that  it  may  not  be  true.  In  any  truth  that 
gets  not  possession  of  our  minds  by  the  irresistible  light  of  self- 
evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  demonstration,  the  arguments  that  gain 
it  assent  are  the  vouchers  and  gauge  of  its  probability  to  ns ;  and 
we  can  receive  it  for  no  other  than  such  as  they  dehver  it  to  our 
understandings.  Whatsoever  credit  or  authority  we  give  to  any 
proposition  more  than  it  receives  from  the  principles  and  proofs  it 
supports  itself  upon,  is  owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  so 
far  a  derogation  from  the  love  of  truth  as  such ;  which,  as  it  can 
receive  no  evidence  from  our  passions  or  interests,  so  it  should 
receive  no  tincture  from  them. 

2.  A  forwardness  to  dictate^  from  whence. — The  assuming  an 
authority  of  dictating  to  others,  and  a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to 
their  opmions,  is  a  constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  and  corruption 
of  oirr  judgments :  for  how  almost  can  it  be  otherwise,  but  that  he 
should  be  ready  to  impose  on  others'  belief  who  has  already  im- 
posed on  his  own?  Who  can  reasonably  expect  arguments  and 
conviction  from  him  in  dealing  with  others,  whose  understanding 
is  not  accustomed  to  them  in  his  dealing  with  himself?  who  does 
violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannizes  over  his  own  mind,  and 
usurps  the  prerogative  that  belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is  to  com- 
mand assent  by  only  its  own  authority,  i.  e.  by  and  in  proportion  to 
that  evidence  which  it  carries  with  it. 

3.  Force  of  enthusiasm. — Upon  this  occasion  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground  of  assent,  which,  with  some  men, 
has  tne  same  authority,  and  is  as  confidently  relied  on,  as  either 
faith  or  reason:  I  mean  enthusiasm:  which,  laying  by  reason, 
would  set  up  revelation  without  it;  whereby  in  effect  it  takes 
away  both  reason  and  revelation,  and  substitutes  in  the  room  of  it 
the  ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man's  own  brain,  and  assumes  them 
for  a  foundation  both  of  opinion  and  conduct. 

4.  Reason  and  revelation, — Keason  is  natural  revelation,  whereby 
the  eternal  Father  of  light,  and  Fountain  of  all  knowledge,  com- 
municates to  mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which  he  nas  laid 
within  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties.  Eevelation  is  natural 
reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communicated  by  God 

i  immediately,  which  reason  vouches  the  truth  of  by  the  testimony 
I  and  proofs  it  gives  that  they  come  from  God.  So  that  he  that 
takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of 
both;  and  does  much-what  the  &^me  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man 
to  put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an 
invisible  star  by  a  telescope. 

jf^  Rise  of  enthusiasm. — Immediate  revelation  being  a  much 
easier  way  for  men  to  establish  their  opinions  and  regulate  their 
conduct  than  the  tedious  and  not  always  successfrd  labour  of  strict 
reasoning,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  have  been  very  apt  to  pretend 
to  revelation,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  under  the 
peculiar  guidance  of  heaven  in  their  actions  and  opinions,  especially 
m  those  of  them  which  they  cannot  account  for  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  knowledge  and  principles  of  reason.     Hence  we  see 
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that  in  all  ages  men,  in  whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  devo- 
tion, or  whose  conceit  of  themselves  has  raised  them  into  an  opi- 
nion of  a  greater  familiarity  with  God,  and  a  nearer  admittance  to 
his  fevour,  than  is  aflforded  to  others,  have  often  flattered  them- 
selves with  a  persuasion  of  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
Deity,  and  frequent  communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  God, 
I  own,  cannot  DC  denied  to  be  able  to  enlighten  the  understanding 
by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind  immediately  from  the  Fountain  of 
light.  This  they  understand  he  has  promised  to  do;  and  who  then 
has  so  ^ood  a  title  to  expect  it  as  those  who  are  his  peculiar  people, 
chosen  oy  him,  and  depending  on  him? 

6.  Enthusiasm. — Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever 
groundless  opinion  comes  to  settle  itself  strongly  upon  their  fan- 
cies, is  an  illiunination  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  presently  of 
divine  authority:  and  whatsoever  odd  action  they  find  in  them- 
selves a  strong  inclination  to  do,  that  impulse  is  concluded  to  be  a 
call  or  direction  from  heaven,  and  must  be  obeyed;  it  is  a  commis- 
sion from  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in  executing  it. 

7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthusiasm,  which,  though  founded 
neither  on  reason  nor  divme  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  con- 
ceits of  a  warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once 
gets  footing,  more  powerfully  on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of 
men  than  either  of  those  two,  or  both  together:  men  being  most 
forwardly  obedient  to  the  impulses  they  receive  from  themselves; 
and  the  whole  man  is  sure  to  act  more  vigorously  where  the  whole 
man  is  carried  by  a  natural  motion.  For,  strong  conceit,  like  a  new 
principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when  got  above  common  sense, 
and  freed  from  all  restramt  of  reason  and  check  of  reflection,  it  is 
heightened  into  a  divine  authority,  in  concurrence  with  our  own 
temper  and  inclination. 

8.  Enthusiasm  mistaken  for  seeing  and  feeling. — Though  the  odd 
opinions  and  extravagant  actions  enthusiasm  has  run  men  into 
were  enough  to  warn  them  against  this  wrong  principle,  so  apt  to 
misguide  them  both  in  their  belief  and  conduct;  yet  the  love  of 
something  extraordinary,  the  ease  and  glory  it  is  to  be  inspired 
and  be  above  the  common  and  natural  ways  of  knowledge,  so 
flatters  many  men's  laziness,  ignorance,  and  vanity,  that  when  once 
they  are  got  into  this  way  of  mamediate  revelation,  of  illumination 
without  search,  and  of  certainty  without  proof  and  without  exami- 
nation, it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it.  Keason  is  lost 
upon  them;  they  are  above  it:  they  see  the  light  infused  into 
their  understandings,  and  cannot  be  mistaken;  it  is  clear  and 
visible  there  like  the  light  of  bright  sunshine;  shows  itself,  and 
needs  no  other  proof  but  its  own  evidence;  they  feel  the  hand  of 
God  moving  them  within,  and  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  and  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  what  they  feel.  Thus  they  support  themselves, 
and  are  sure  reason  hath  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  see  and 
feel  in  themselves;  what  they  have  a  sensible  experience  of,  admits 
no  doubt,  needs  no  probation.  Would  he  not  be  ridiculous  who 
should  require  to  have  it  proved  to  him,  that  the  light  shines,  and 
that  he  sees  it?  It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can  have  no  other. 
When  the  Spirit  brings  light  into  our  minds,  it  dispels  darkness. 
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We  Bee  it  as  we  do  that  of  the  atin  at  noon,  and  need  not  the 
twilight  of  reason  to  show  it  us.  This  Kght  from  heaven  is  strongs 
clear,  and  pure ;  carries  its  own  demonstration  with  it;  and  we  may 
as  rationally  take  a  glow-worm  to  assist  us  to  discover  the  sun,  as 
examine  the  celestial  ray  by  our  dim  candle,  reason, 

9.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  these  men:  they  are  sure, 
because  they  are  sure ;  and  their  persuasions  are  right,  only  because 
they  are  strong  in  them.  For,  when  what  they  say  is  stripped  of 
the  metaphor  of  seeing  and  feeling,  this  is  all  it  amoimts  to;  and 
yet  these  similes  so  impose  on  them,  that  thev  serve  them  for  cer- 
tainty in  themselves,  and  demonstration  to  others. 

10.  JEniJmsiasmy  koto  to  be  discovered. — ^But,  to  examine  a  little 
soberly  this  internal  light,  and  this  feeling  on  which  they  build  so 
much :  These  men  have,  they  say,  clear  light,  and  they  see :  they 
have  an  awakened  sense,  and  they  feel :  this  cannot,  they  are  sure, 
be  disputed  them.  For,  when  a  man  says  he  sees  or  he  feels,  nobody 
can  deny  it  him  that  he  does  so.  But  here  let  me  ask :  This  see- 
ing, is  it  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition ;  or  of  this, 
that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God  I  This  feelinff,  is  it  a  j>erception 
of  an  inclination  or  fancy  to  do  something,  or  or  the  Spirit  of  God 
moving  that  inclination  ?  These  are  two  very  different  perceptions, 
and  must  be  carefully  distin^shed  if  we  would  not  impose  upon 
ourselves.  I  may  perceive  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  and  yet  not 
perceive  that  it  is  an  immediate  revelation  from  God.  I  may  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  without  its  being  or  my 
perceiving  it  to  be  a  revelation:  nay,  I  may  perceive  I  came  not  by 
this  knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  and  so  may  conclude  it  revealed, 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God;  because  there 
be  spirits  which,  without  being  divinely  commissioned,  may  excite 
those  ideas  in  me,  and  lay  them  in  such  order  before  my  mmd  that 
I  may  perceive  their  connexion.  So  that  the  knowledge  of  any 
proposition  coming  into  my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  is  not  a  per- 
ception that  it  is  from  God;  much  less  is  a  strong  persuasion  that 
it  is  true,  a  perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  so  much  as  true. 
But,  however  it  be  called  "  light  '*  and  "  seeing,"  I  suppose  it  is  at 
most  but  "  belief"  and  "  assurance;"  and  the  proposition  taken  for 
a  revelation  is  not  such  as  they  know  to  be  true,  but  take  to  be 
true.  For  where  a  proposition  is  known  to  be  true,  revelation  is 
needless :  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  revelation 
to  any  one  of  what  he  knows  already.  If  therefore  it  be  a  pro- 
position which  they  are  persuaded,  but  do  not  know,  to  be  true> 
whatever  they  may  call  it,  it  is  not  seeing,  but  believing.  For 
these  are  two  ways  whereby  truth  comes  into  the  mind,  wholly 
distinct,  so  that  one  is  not  the  other.  What  I  see,  I  know  to  be 
so  by  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself;  what  I  believe,  I  take  to  be 
so  upon  the  testimony  of  another:  but  this  testimony  I  must  know 
to  be  given,  or  else  what  ground  have  I  of  believingt  I  must  see 
that  it  is  God  that  reveals  this  to  me,  or  else  I  see  nothing.  The 
question  then  here  is,  How  do  I  know  that  God  is  the  revealer  of 
this  to  me;  that  this  impression  is  made  upon  my  mind  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  therefore  I  ought  to  obey  it?  If  I  know 
not  this,  how  great  soever  the  assiurance  is  that  I  am  possessed 
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with,  it  is  groundless ;  whatever  light  I  pretend  to^  it  is  bnt  enthu^ 
siasm.  For,  whether  the  proposition  supposed  to  be  revealed 
be  in  itself  evidently  true,  or  visibly  probable,  or  by  the  natural 
ways  of  knowledge  uncertatD,  the  proposition  that  must  be  weU 
grounded  and  manifested  to  be  true  is  this,  that  Ood  is  the 
reveaier  of  it ;  and  that  what  I  take  to  be  a  revelation  is  certainly 
put  into  my  mind  by  him,  and  is  not  an  illusion  dropped  in  by 
8ome  other  spirit,  or  raised  by  my  own  fancy.  For,  if  1  mistake 
Bot,  these  men  receive  it  for  true  because  they  presume  God 
revealed  it.  Does  it  not  then  stand  them  upon  to  examine  upon 
what  grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  ?  Or 
else  all  their  confidence  is  mere  presumption ;  and  this  light  they 
are  so  dazzled  with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  fatuusj  that  leads  them 
continually  round  in  this  circle :  It  is  a  revelation,  because  they 
firmly  beheve  it ;  and  they  believe  it,  because  it  is  a  revelation. 

11.  Enthusiasm  fails  of  emdeneey  that  the  proposition  is  from  God, 
— In  all  tibat  is  of  divine  revelation,  there  is  need  of  no  other  proof 
but  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from  God :  for  he  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.  But  bow  shall  it  be  known  that  any  proposition 
in  our  minds  is  a  truth  infused  by  God ;  a  truth  that  is  revealed 
to  us  by  him,  which  he  declares  to  us,  and  therefore  we  ouffht  to 
believe  I  Here  it  is  that  enthusiasm  fails  of  the  evidence  it  pre- 
tends to.  For,  men  thus  possessed  boast  of  a  light  whereby  tney 
say  they  are  enlightened  and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  this 
of  that  truth.  But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  they  must  know 
it  to  be  so  either  by  its  own  self-evidence  to  natural  reason,  or  by 
the  rational  proofs  that  make  it  out  to  be  so.  If  they  see  and 
know  it  to  be  a  truth  either  of  these  two  ways,  they  in  vain  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  revelation.  For  they  know  it  to  be  true  by  the 
same  way  that  any  other  man  naturally  may  know  that  it  is  so, 
without  the  help  of  revelation.  For  thus  all  the  truths,  of  what 
kind  soever,  that  men  uninspired  are  enlightened  with,  came  into 
their  minds  and  are  established  there.  If  they  say  they  know  it 
to  be  true  because  it  is  a  revelation  from  God,  the  reason  is  good : 
bnt  then  it  will  be  demanded,  how  they  know  it  to  be  a  revdation 
from  Godt  If  they  say.  By  the  light  it  brings  with  it,  which 
shines  bright  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot  resist;  I  beseech 
them  to  consider,  whether  this  be  any  more  than  what  we  have 
taken  notice  of  already,  viz.  that  it  is  a  revelation  because  tfaej 
strongly  believe  it  to  be  true.  For  all  the  light  they  speak  of  is 
but  a  strong,  though  ungrounded,  persuasion  of  their  own  minds 
that  it  is  a  truth.  For,  rational  grounds  from  proofs  that  it  is  a 
truth,  they  must  acknowledge  to  have  none;  for  then  it  is  not 
received  as  a  revelation  but  upon  the  ordinary  grounds  that  other 
truths  are  received :  and  if  they  believe  it  to  be  true  because  it  is 
a  revelation,  and  have  no  other  reason  for  its  being  a  revelation 
but  because  they  are  fully  persuaded,  without  any  other  reason, 
that  it  is  true,  they  believe  it  to  be  a  revelaticwi  only  because  they 
strongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation;  which  is  a  very  unsafe 
ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets  or  actions.  And  what 
readier  way  can  there  be  to  run  ourselves  into  the  most  extravagant 
errors  and  xmscarriaiges,  than  thus  to  set  up  &ncy  for  our  supreme 
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•and  sole  guide,  and  to  believe  any  proposition  to  be  tme,  any 
action  to  be  right,  only  because  we  believe  it  to  be  sot  The 
strength  of  our  persuasions  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  their  own 
rectitude :  crooked  things  may  be  as  stiff  and  unflexible  as  straight; 
and  men  may  be  as  positive  and  peremptory  in  error  as  in  truth. 
How  come  else  the  untractable  zealots  in  different  and  opposite 
parties?  For  if  the  light,  which  every  one  thinks  he  has  m  his 
mind,  which  in  this  case  is  nothing  but  the  strength  of  his  own 
persuasion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  is  from  God,  contrary  opinions 
may  have  the  same  title  to  be  inspirations ;  and  God  will  be  not 
only  the  Father  of  lights,  but  of  opposite  and  contradictory  lights, 
leading  men  contrary  ways ;  and  contradictory  propositions  wul  be 
divine  truths,  if  an  ungrounded  strength  of  assurance  be  an  evi- 
dence that  any  proposition  is  a  divine  revelation. 

12.  Firmness  of  perstutsioriy  no  proof  that  any  proposition  is  from 
God. — This  cannot  be  otherwise  whilst  firmness  of  persuasion  is 
made  the  cause  of  believing,  and  confidence  of  being  in  the  right 
is  made  an  argument  of  truth.  St.  Paul  himself  believed  he  did 
well,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to  it,  when  he  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  he  confidently  thought  in  the  wrong ;  but  yet  it  was 
he,  and  not  they  who  were  mistaken.  Good  men  are  men  still 
liable  to  mistakes,  and  are  sometimes  warmly  engaged  in  errors 
which  they  take  for  divine  truths,  shining  in  their  mmds  with  the 
clearest  light. 

13.  Light  in  the  mindj  what. — Light,  true  light  in  the  mind,  is 
or  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  pro- 

Eosition ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition,  all  the  hght  it 
as,  or  can  have,  is  from  the  clearness  and  validity  of  those  proo& 
upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk  of  any  other  light  in  the  under- 
standing, is  to  put  ourselves  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  and,  by  our  own  consent,  to  give  ourselves  up 
to  delusion,  to  believe  a  fie :  for  if  strength  of  persuasion  be  the 
light  which  must  guide  us,  I  ask,  How  shall  any  one  distinguish 
between  the  delusions  of  Satan,  and  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  He  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  And 
they  who  are  led  by  this  son  of  the  morning  are  as  faiSy  satisfied 
of  the  illumination,  i.  e.  are  as  strongly  persuaded  that  they  are 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  any  one  who  is  so:  they 
acquiesce  and  rejoice  in  it,  are  acted  by  it;  and  nobody  can  be 
more  sure,  nor  more  in  the  right,  (if  their  own  strong  belief  may 
be  judge,)  than  they. 

14.  Revelation  must  be  judged  of  by  reason. — He  therefore  that 
will  not  give  himself  up  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  delusion  and 
error,  must  bring  this  guide  of  his  light  within  to  the  trial.  God, 
when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  man :  he  leaves 
all  his  faculties  in  their  natural  state,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  his 
inspirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine  original  or  no.  When  he 
illuminates  the  mind  with  supernatural  light,  he  does  not  extin- 
guish that  which  is  natural.  If  he  would  have  us  assent  to  the 
truth  of  any  proposition,  he  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the 
usual  methods  of  natural  reason,  or  else  makes  it  known  to  be  a 
truth  which  he  would  have  us  assent  to  by  his  authority,  and  con- 
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vinces  us  that  it  is  from  him  by  some  marks  w'hich  reason  cannot 
be  mistaken  in.  Reason  must  be  our  last  judge  and  guide  in  every 
thing.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  consult  reason^  and  examine 
whether  a  proposition  revealed  from  God  can  be  made  out  by 
natural  principles ;  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  may  reject  it : 
but  consult  it  we  must,  and  by  it  examine  whether  it  be  a  reve- 
lation from  God  or  no  :  and  if  reason  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from 
God,  reason  then  declares  for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  truth, 
and  Fmakes  it  one  of  her  dictates.  Every  conceit  that  thoroughly 
warms  our  &ncies  must  pass  for  an  inspiration,  if  there  be  nothing 
but  the  strength  of  our  persuasions  whereby  to  judge  of  our  per- 
suasions. If  reason  must  not  examine  their  truth  by  something 
extrinsical  to  the  persuasions  themselves,  inspirations  and  delusions, 
truth  and  falsehood,  will  have  the  same  measure,  and  will  not  be 
possible  to  be  distinguished. 

15.  Belief  no  proof  of  revelation, — If  this  internal  light,  or  any 
proposition  which  under  that  title  we  take  for  inspired,  be  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which 
is  attested  revelation,  reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  safely  receive 
it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our  belief  and  actions :  if  it 
receive  no  testimony  nor  evidence  from  either  of  these  rules,  we 
cannot  take  it  for  a  revelation  or  so  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have 
some  other  mark  that  it  is  a  revelation  besides  our  believing  that 
it  is  so.  Thus  we  see,  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  had  revelations 
from  God,  had  something  else  besides  that  internal  light  of  assur- 
ance in  their  own  minds  to  testify  to  them  that  it  was  fit)m  God. 
They  were  not  left  to  their  own  persuasions  alone  that  those  per- 
suasions were  from  God,  but  had  outward  signs  to  convince  them 
of  the  Author  of  those  revelations.  And  when  they  were  to  con- 
vince others,  they  had  a  power  given  them  to  justify  the  truth  of 
their  commission  from  heaven,  and  by  visible  signs  to  assert  the 
divine  authority  of  a  message  they  were  sent  with.  Moses  saw  the 
bush  bum  without  being  consumed,  and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it. 
This  was  something  besides  finding  an  impulse  upon  his  mind  to 
go  to  Pharaoh  that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out  of  Egypt ;  and 
yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to  authorize  him  to  go  with  that 
message,  till  God,  by  another  miracle  of  his  rod  turned  into  a 
serpent,  had  assured  him  of  a  power  to  testify  his  mission  by  the 
same  miracle  repeated  before  them  whom  he  was  sent  to.  Gideon 
was  sent  by  an  angel  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Midianites ;  and 
yet  he  desired  a  sign  to  convince  him  that  this  commission  was 
from  God.  These,  and  several  the  like  instances  to  be  found 
among  the  prophets  of  old,  are  enough  to  show  that  they  thought 
not  an  inward  seeing  or  persuasion  of  their  own  minds,  without 
any  other  proof,  a  sidmcient  evidence  that  it  was  from  God,  though 
the  scripture  does  not  every  where  mention  their  demanding  or 
having  such  proofs. 

16.  In  what  I  have  said,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  God  can 
or  doth  sometimes  enlighten  men's  minds  in  the  apprehending  of 
certain  truths,  or  excite  them  to  good  actions  by  the  immediate 
influence  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary signs  accompanying  it.     But  in  such  cases  too  we  have 
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reason  and  gcrjptnre,  unerring  rules,  to  know  whether  it  be  fiom 
God  or  no.  Where  the  truth  embraced  is  consonant  to  the  reve- 
lation in  the  written  word  of  GK)d,  or  the  action  conformaUe  to 
the  dictates  of  right  reason  or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  assured  that 
we  run  no  risk  in  entertaining  it  as  such ;  because,  though  perhaps 
it  be  not  an  immediate  rev&tion  from  God,  extraordinarily  ope- 
rating on  our  minds,  yet  we  are  sure  it  i^  warranted  by  that  reve- 
lation which  he  has  given  us  of  troth.  But  it  is  not  the  strength 
of  our  private  persuasion  within  ourselves  that  can  warrant  it  to  be 
a  light  or  motion  from  heaven ;  nothing  can  do  that  but  the  writt^i 
word  of  God  without  us,  or  that  standard  of  reason  whi<^  is  com- 
mon to  us  with  all  men.  Where  reason  or  scripture  i»  express 
for  any  opinion  or  action,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority; 
but  it  is  not  the  strength  of  omr  own  persuasions  which  can  by 
itself  give  it  that  stamp.  The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  &vonr  it 
as  much  as  we  please ;  that  may  show  it  to  be  a  fondling  of  our  own, 
but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  be  an  o£%pring  of  heaven,  and  of 
divine  original. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OT  WBOKG  ASSENT,  OB  ERROB. 

1.  Causes  of  error. — Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible 
certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  &ult  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  mistake 
of  our  judgment*  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

'But  if  assent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper  object  and 
motive  of  our  assent  be  probability,  and  that  probability  consists  in 
what  is  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  will  be  demanded, 
how  men  come  to  give  their  assents  contrary  to  probability  ?  For 
there  is  nothing  more  common  than  contrariety  of  opinions ;  nothing 
more  obvious  than  that  one  man  wholly  disbelieves  what  anodier 
only  doubts  of,  and  a  third  steadfastly  believes  and  firmly  adheres 
to.  The  reasons  whereof,  though  they  may  be  very  various,  yet,  I 
suppose,  may  be  all  reduced  to  these  four :  (1.)  Want  of  prooft. 
(2.^  Want  of  ability  to  use  them.  (3.)  Want  of  will  to  vme  them. 
(4.)  Wrong  measures  of  probability, 

2.  MrsL  Want  of  proofs, — First.  Bjr  "  want  of  proofs,*'  I  do  not 
mean  only  the  want  of  those  proofs  which  are  no  where  extant,  and 
so  are  no  where  to  be  had;  but  the  want  even  of  those  proofs  which 
are  in  being,  or  might  be  procured.  And  thus  men  want  proofs 
who  have  not  the  convenience  or  opportunity  to  make  experiments 
and  observations  themselves,  tending  to  the  proof  of  any  propo- 
sition ;  nor  likewise  the  convenience  to  inquire  into  and  collect  the 
testimomes  of  others :  and  in  this  state  are  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  who  are  given  up  to  labour,  and  enslaved  to  the  necessity 
of  their  mean  condition,  whose  lives  q-re  worn  out  only  in  the  pro- 
visions for  living.  These  men's  opportunity  of  knowledge  and 
inquiry  are  commonly  as  narrow  as  their  fortunes ;  and  their  under- 
standings are  but  Kttle  instructed,  when  all  their  whole  time  and 
pains  is  laid  out  to  still  the  croaking  of  their  own  bellies,  or  the 
cries  of  their  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who 
dirudges  on  all  hi&  life  in  a  laborious  trade  sh<Hild  be  mo(re  knowing 
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!n  tlie  Tariety  of  things  done  in  the  world,  than  a  pack-liorse,  who 
is  driven  constantly  forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow  lane  and 
dirty  road  only  to  market,  should  be  skilled  in  the  geography  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  possible,  that  he  nmo  wants 
leisure,  books,  and  languages,  and  the  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  variety  of  men,  should  be  in  a  condition  to  coUeot  those  testi* 
monies  and  observations  which  are  in  being,  and  are  necessary  to 
make  out  many,  nay,  most  of  the  propositions  that,  in  the  societies 
of  men,  are  judged  of  the  greatest  moment ;  or  to  find  out  grounds 
of  assurance  so  great,  as  the  belief  of  the  points  he  would  build  on 
them  is  thought  necessary.  So  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  are, 
by  the  natural  and  unalterable  state  of  things  in  this  world,  and  the 
constitution  of  human  affairs,  unavoidably  given  over  to  invincible 
ignorance  of  those  proofs  on  which  others  build,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  establish  those  opinions.  The  greatest  part  of  nuen, 
having  much  to  do  to  get  the  means  of  Uvmg,  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  look  after  those  of  learned  and  laborious  inquiries. 

3.  Objection,  "  What  shall  become  of  those  who  want  themf" 
answered. — What  shall  we  say,  then?  Are  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  subjected  to  unavoid* 
able  ignorance  in  those  things  which  are  of  greatest  importance 
to  them  ?  (for  of  these  it  is  obvious  to  inquire.)  Have  the  bulk  of 
mankind  no  other  guide  but  accident  and  blind  chance  to  condiK^ 
them  to  their  happiness  or  misery?  Are  the  current  opinions  and 
licensed  guides  of  every  country  sufficient  evidence  and  security  to 
every  man,  to  venture  his  greatest  concernments  on,  nay,  his  ever- 
lasting  happiness  or  misery?  Or  can  those  be  the  certain  and 
infallible  oracles  and  standards  of  truth  which  teach  one  thing  in 
Christendom  and  another  in  Turkey?  Or  shall  a  poor  countryman 
be  eternally  happy  for  having  the  chance  to  be  bom  in  Italy?  or  a 
day-labourer  be  unavoidably  lost  because  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  be 
bom  in  England?  How  ready  some  men  may  be  to  say  some  of 
these  things,  I  will  not  here  examine ;  but  this  I  am  sure,  that 
men  must  allow  one  or  other  of  these  to  be  true,  (let  them  choose 
which  they  please,)  or  else  grant  that  God  has  furnished  men  with 
faculties  sufficient  to  direct  them  in  the  way  they  should  take,  if 
they  will  but  seriously  employ  them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary 
vocations  allow  them  the  leisure.  No  man  is  so  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  attendance  on  the  means  of  living  as  to  have  no  spare 
time  at  all  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  inform  himself  in  matters  of 
religion.  Were  men  as  intent  upon  this  as  they  are  on  things  of 
lower  concernment,  there  are  none  so  enslaved  to  the  necessities  of 
life  who  might  not  find  many  vacancies  that  might  be  husbanded  to 
this  advantage  of  their  knowledge. 

4.  People  hindered  from  inquiru. — Besides  those  whose  improve- 
ments and  informations  are  straitened  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
fortunes,  there  are  others  whose  largeness  of  fortune  would  plen- 
tifully enough  supply  books  and  other  requisites  for  clearing  of 
doubts  and  discovering  of  truth ;  but  they  are  cooped  in  close  by 
the  laws  of  their  countries,  and  the  strict  guards  of  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  keep  them  ignorant,  lest,  knowing  more,  they 
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should  believe  the  less  in  them.  These  are  as  far^  nay,  &rther  from 
the  liberty  and  opportunities  of  a  fair  inquiry  than  those  poor  and 
wretehed  labourers  we  before  spoke  of;  and,  however  they  may 
seem  hi^h  and  great,  are  confined  to  narrowness  of  thought,  and 
enslaved  in  that  which  should  be  the  freest  part  of  man,  their 
understandings.  This  is  generally  the  case  of  all  those  who  live  in 
places  where  care  is  taken  to  propagate  truth  without  knowledge, 
where  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  must  therefore  swallow  down  opinions,  as  silly  people 
do  empirics'  pills,  without  knowing  what  they  are  made  of,  or 
how  they  wiU  work,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they 
will  do  the  cure ;  but  in  this  are  much  more  miserable  than  they, 
in  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  swallowing  what  perhaps 
they  had  rather  let  alone,  or  to  choose  the  physician  to  whose  con- 
duct they  would  trust  themselves. 

5.  Secondly.  Want  of  skill  to  use  them. — Secondly.  Those  who 
want  skill  to  use  those  evidences  they  have  of  probabilities,  who 
cannot  carry  a  train  of  consequences  in  their  heads,  nor  weigh 
exactly  the  preponderancy  of  contrary  proo&  and  testimonies, 
making  every  circumstance  its  due  allowance,  may  be  easily  misled 
to  assent  to  positions  that  are  not  probable.  There  are  some  men 
of  one,  some  but  of  two,  syllogisms,  and  no  more ;  and  others  that 
can  but  advance  one  step  farther.  These  cannot  always  discern 
that  side  on  which  the  strongest  proofs  lie,  cannot  constantly  follow 
that  which  in  itself  is  the  more  probable  opinion.  Now,  that  there 
is  such  a  difierence  between  men,  in  respect  of  their  understand- 
ings, I  think  nobody,  who  has  had  any  conversation  with  his  neigh- 
bours, will  question ;  though  he  never  was  at  Westminster-hall  or 
the  Exchange  on  the  one  nand,  nor  at  alms-houses  or  Bedlam  on 
the  other :  which  great  difierence  in  men's  intellectuals,  whether  it 
rises  fix>m  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  the  body  particularly  adapted 
to  thinkings  or  in  the  dulness  or  untractableness  of  those  faculties 
for  want  of  use ;  or,  as  some  think,  in  the  natural  differences  of 
men's  souls  themselves  ;  or  some,  or  all  of  these  together ;  it  mat- 
ters not  here  to  examine  :  only  this  is  evident^  that  tnere  is  a  difier- 
ence of  degrees  in  men's  understandings,  apprehensions,  and  rea^ 
sonings,  to  so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  injury 
to  mankind,  affirm  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  some 
men  and  others  in  this  respect  than  between  some  men  and  some 
beasts.  But  how  this  comes  about  is  a  speculation,  though  of  great 
consequence,  yet  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose. 

6,  Thirdly.  Want  of  will  to  tise  them. — ^Thirdly.  There  are  ano- 
ther sort  of  people  that  want  proofs,  not  because  they  are  out  of 
their  reach,  but  because  they  will  not  use  them  ;  who,  though  they 
have  riches  and  leisure  enough,  and  want  neither  parts  nor  other 
helps,  are  yet  never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  or  constant  drudgery  in  business,  engages  some  men's 
thoughts  elsewhere;  laziness  and  oscitancy  in  general,  or  a  particular 
aversion  for  books,  study,  and  meditation,  keep  others  firom  any 
serious  thoughts  at  all ;  and  some,  out  of  fear  that  an  impartial 
inquiry  would  not  favour  those  opinions  which  best  suit  then*  pre- 
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judices,  lives,  and  designs,  content  themselyes,  without  examinar- 
tion,  to  take  upon  trust  what  they  find  conTenient  and  in  fashion. 
Thus  most  men,  even  of  those  that  might  do  otherwise,  pass  their 
lives  without  an  acquaintance  with,  much  less  a  rational  assent  to, 
probabilities  they  are  concerned  to  know,  though  they  lie  so  much 
within  their  view  that,  to  be  convinced  of  them,  they  need  but  turn 
their  eyes  that  way.  But  we  know  some  men  will  not  read  a  letter 
which  is  supposed  to  bring  ill  news;  and  many  men  forbear  to 
cast  up  their  accounts,  or  so  much  as  think  upon  their  estates,  who 
have  reason  to  fear  their  afiairs  are  in  no  very  good  posture.  How 
men  whose  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leisure  to  improve  their 
understandings,  can  satisfy  themselves  with  a  lazy  ignorance,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  methinks  they  have  a  low  opinion  of  their  souls, 
who  lay  out  all  their  incomes  m  provisions  for  the  body,  and  em- 
ploy none  of  it  to  procure  the  means  and  helps  of  knowledge ;  who 
take  great  care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  splendid  outside, 
and  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  coarse  clothes,  or  a 
patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  suffer  their  minds  to  appear 
abroad  in  a  piebald  livery  of  coarse  patches,  and  borrowed  shreds, 
such  as  it  has  pleased  chance  or  their  country  tailor  (I  mean  the 
common  opinion  of  those  they  have  conversed  with)  to  clothe  them 
in.  I  wiU  not  here  mention  how  unreasonable  this  is  for  men  that 
ever  think  of  a  future  state,  and  their  concernment  in  it,  which  no 
rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  sometimes;  nor  shall  I  take  notice 
what  a  shame  and  confusion  it  is,  to  the  greatest  contemners  of 
knowledge,  to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they  are  concerned  to 
know.  But  this,  at  least,  is  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who 
call  themselves  "  gentlemen,"  that,  however  they  may  think  credit, 
respect^  power,  and  authority  the  concomitants  of  their  birth  and 
fortune,  yet  they  will  find  all  these  still  carried  away  firom  them  by 
men  of  lower  condition,  who  surpass  them  in  knowledge.  They 
who  are  blind  will  always  be  led  by  those  that  see,  or  else  fall  into 
the  ditch:  and  he  is  certainly  the  most  subjected,  the  most 
enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  understanding.  In  the  foregoing  in- 
stances some  of  the  causes  have  been  shown  of  wrong  assent,  and 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  probable  doctrines  are  not  always 
received  with  an  assent  proportionable  to  the  reasons  which  are  to 
be  had  for  their  probability :  but  hitherto  we  have  considered  only 
such  probabilities  whose  proofs  do  exist,  but  do  not  appear  to  him 
who  embraces  the  error. 

7.  Fourthly.  Wrong  measures  of  probabilify,  whereof, — ^Fourthly. 
There  remains  yet  the  last  sort,  who,  even  where  the  real  probabi- 
lities appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do  not  admit  of  the 
conviction,  nor  yield  unto  manifest  reasons,  but  do  either  e^s^Wy 
"suspend"  their  assent,  or  give  it  to  the  less  probable  opinion. 
And  to  this  danger  are  those  exposed  who  have  taken  up  wrong 
measures  of  probability,  which  are,  (1.)  Propositions  that  are  not  in 
themselves  certain  and  evident,  but  doubtfiil  and  false,  taken  up 
for  principles.  (2.)  Received  hypotheses.  (8.)  Predominant  passions 
or  inclinations.     (^4.)  Authority. 

8.  First  Doubtful  propositions  taken  for  principles, — First.  The 
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first  and  firmest  ground  of  probability  is  the  conformity  dny  thing 
haa  to  our  own  Knowledge ;  especially  that  part  of  our  knowledge 
which  we  have  embraced^  and  continue  to  look  on  as  principles. 
These  have  so  great  an  influence  upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is 
usually  by  them  we  judge  ot  truth,  and  measure  probability,  to 
that  degree,  that  what  is  inconsistent  with  our  principles  is  so  far 
horn,  passing  for  probable  with  us  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  po»- 
sible.  The  reverence  borne  to  these  principles  is  so  great,  and 
their  authority  so  paramount  to  all  other,  that  the  testimony  not 
only  a£  other  men,  but  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses^  are  often 
rejected  when,  they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing  contrary  to  these 
established  rules.  How  much  the  doctrine  of  innate  prindlj^es, 
and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved  or  questioned,  has  con- 
tributed to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.  This  I  readily  grant, 
that  one  truth  cannot  contradict  another;  but,  withal,  I  take  leave 
also  to  say,  that  every  one  ought  very  careftdly  to  beware  what  he 
admits  for  a  principle,  to  examine  it  strictly,  and  see  whether  he 
certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  itself  by  its  own  evidence,  or  whe- 
ther he  does  only  with  assurance  believe  it  to  be  so  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  others:  for  he  hath  a  strong  bias  put  into  his  understand- 
ing, which  will  unavoidablv  misguide  his  assent,  who  hath  imbibed 
wrong  principles,  and  has  blindly  given  himself  up  to  the  authority 
of  any  opinion  in  itself  not  evidently  true. 

9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's  receiving  into 
their  minds*  propositions  (especially  about  matters  of  relimon)  from 
their  parents,  nurses,  or  those  about  them;  which,  being  msinuated 
into  their  unwary  as  well  aj9  unbiassed  understandings,  and  fastened 
by  degrees,  are  at  last  (equally,  whether  true  or  false)  riveted  there, 
by  long  custom  and  education,  beyond  all  possibility  of  being  pulled 
out  agsun.  For,  men,  when  they  are  grown  up,  reflecting  upon 
their  opinions,  and  finding  those  of  this  sort  to  be  as  ancient  in 
their  mmds  as  their  very  memories,  not  having  observed  their  eaily 
insinuation,  nor  by  wluit  means  they  got  them,  they  are  apt  to 
reverence  them  as  sacred  things,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  pro- 
fiuaed,  touched,  or  questioned:  they  look  on  them  as  the  urim  and 
tkummim  set  up  in  their  minds  immediately  by  God  himseli^  to  be 
the  great  and  unerring  deciders  of  truth  and  fiiJsehood,  and  the 
judges  to  which  they  are  to  appeal  in  all  manner  of  controvearsies. 

10.  This  opinion  of  his  principles  (let  them  be  what  they  will) 
being  once  established  in  any  one's  mind,  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined 
what  reception  any  proposition  shall  find,  how  deaiiy  soever  proved, 
that  shall  invalidate  their  authority,  or  at  all  thwart  with  these 
internal  oracles:  whereas,  the  grossest  absurdities  and  improbabili* 
ties,  being  but  agreeable  to  such  principles,  go  down  gUbly,  and 
are  easily  digested.  The  great  obstinacy  that  is  to  be  found  in 
men  firmly  believing  quite  contrary  opinions,  though  fiouany  times 
equally  absurd,  in  the  various  religions  of  mankind,  are  b&  evident  a 
proof  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  way  of  reason* 
mg  from  received  traditional  principles.  So  that  men  will  di^ 
believe  their  own  eyes,  renounce  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and 

*  This  i»  the  reading  oi  the  fourth  edition  in  Iblio^— £dxt. 
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give  their  oiYti  emerience  the  lie,  rather  than  admit  of  any  thing 
disagreeii^  vnih  uiese  sacred  tenets.  Take  an  intelligent  Koman- 
ist,  that  from  the  yery  first  dawning  of  any  notions  in  his  under* 
standing,  hath  had  this  principle  constantly  inculcated,  viz.  that  he 
must  believe  as  the  Church  (i.  e.  those  of  his  communion)  believes, 
or  that  the  Pope  is  infallible ;  and  this  he  never  so  much  as  heard 
questioned,  till  at  forty  or  fifty  years  old  he  met  with  one  of  other 
principles :  how  is  he  prepared  easily  to  swallow,  not  only  against 
all  probability,  but  even  the  dear  evidence  of  his  senses,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  I  This  principle  has  such  an  influence 
on  his  mind,  that  he  will  believe  that  to  be  flesh  which  he  sees  to 
be  bread.  And  what  way  will  you  take  to  convince  a  man  of  any 
improbable  opinion  he  holds,  who,  vrith  some  philosophers,  hath 
laid  down  this  as  a  foundation  of  reasoning,  that  he  must  believe  his 
reason  (for  so  men  improperly  call  arguments  drawn  from  their 
principles)  against  his  senses!  Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled 
that  he  or  his  teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted  by  an  immediate  com- 
munication of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evidence 
of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine.  Whoever  therefore  have  im- 
bibed wrong  principles  are  not,  in  things  inconsistent  with  these 
principles,  to  be  moved  by  the  most  apparent  and  convincing  pro- 
bal»lities,  till  they  are  so  candid  and  ingenuous  to  themselves  as  to 
be  persuskded  to  exaoodne  even  those  very  principles,  which  many 
never  suffer  themselves  to  do. 

11.  Secondly.  Received  hypatheaes. — Secondly.  Next  to  these  are 
men  whose  understandings  are  cast  into  a  mould,  and  fashioned 
just  to  the  size  of  a  received  hypothesis.     The  difference  between 
these  and  the  former  is,  that  they  will  admit  of  matter-of-&ct,  and 
agree  with  dissenters  in  that ;  out  differ  only  in  assigning  of  rea- 
sons and  explaining  the  manner  of  operation.     These  are  not  at 
that  open  defiance  with  their  senses  as  the  former;   they  can 
endure  to  hearken  to  their  information  a  little  more  patiently ;  but 
will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  reports  in  the   explanation  of 
things,  nor  be  prevailed  on  by  probabilities  which  would  convince 
them  that  things  are  not  brought  about  just  after  the  same  manner 
that  they  have  decreed  within  themselves  that  they  are.     Would  it 
not  be  an  insufferable  thing  for  a  learned  professor,  and  that 
which  his  scarlet  would  bhish  at,  to  have  his  authority  of  forty 
jears'  standing,  wrought  out  of  hard-rock  Greek  and  liatin,  wim 
no  small  expense  of  time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  tra- 
dition and  a  reverend  beard,  in  an  instant  overturned  by  an  upstart 
novelist?    Can  any  one  expect  that  he  should  be  made  to  confess, 
that  what  he  taugnt  his  scholars  thirty  years  ago  was  all  error  and 
mistake,  and  that  he  sold  them  hard  words  and  ignonmce  at  a  very 
dear  rate?    What  probabililies,  I  say,  are  suflGlcient  to  prevail  in 
sueh  a  case?    And  who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will 
be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions, 
and  pretences  to  knowledge  and  learning,  which,  with  hard  study, 
he  hath  all  his  tune  been  labonring  for,  and  turn  himself  out  stark 
naked  in  qiMst  afiresh  of  new  notions  ?    All  the  aiguments  can  be 
used  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail  as  the  wind  did  with  the  tnir 
veUer  to  part  with  his  doak,  which  he  held  only  the  &ster.    To 
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this  of  wrong  hypothesis  may  be  reduced  the  errors  that  may  be 
occasioned  by  a  true  hypothesis,  or  right  principles,  but  not  rightly 
understood.  There  is  nothing  more  mmiliar  than  this.  Tbie 
instances  of  men  contending  for  different  opinions,  which  they  all 
derive  from  the  infallible  truth  of  the  scripture,  are  an  undeniable 
proof  of  it.  All  that  call  themsdves  Christians  allow  the  text  that 
says,  Mtra¥Oil^i,  to  carry  in  it  the  obligation  to  a  very  weighty 
duty.  But  yet,  how  verjr  erroneous  will  one  of  their  practices  be, 
who,  understanding  nothing  but  the  French,  take  this  rule,  with 
one  translation,  to  be  Repentez  vousy  '^  Bepent ; "  or  with  the  other, 
Faitea  pinitence^  "  Do  penance  I " 

12.  Thirdly.  Predominant  passions.  —  Thirdly.  Probabilities 
which  cross  men's  appetites  and  prevailing  passions,  run  the  same 
fate.  Let  never  so  much  probability  hang  on  one  side  of  a 
covetous  man's  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  which  will  outweigh.  Earthlv  minds,  like  mud  walls, 
resist  the  strongest  batteries ;  and  thougn,  perhaps,  sometimes  the 
force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make  some  impression,  yet  they 
nevertheless  stand  firm,  keep  out  the  enemy,  truth,  that  would  cap- 
tivate or  disturb  them.  Tell  a  man,  passionately  in  love,  that  he  is 
jilted;  bring  a  score  of  witnesses  of  the  falsehood  of  his  mistress; 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  invalidate  all 
their  testimonies.  Quod  vohimus^  facile  credimitSy  ''  What  suits  our 
wishes  is  forwardly  believed,"  is,  I  suppose,  what  every  one  hath 
more  than  once  experimented;  and  though  men  cannot  always 
openly  gainsay  or  resist  the  force  of  manifest  probabilities  tlmt 
make  against  them,  yet  yield  they  not  to  the  argument ;  not  but 
that  it  IS  the  nature  of  the  understanding  constantly  to  close  with 
the  more  probable  side,  but  yet  a  man  hath  a  power  to  suspend  and 
restrain  its  inquiries,  and  not  permit  a  full  and  satisfactory  exami- 
nation, as  far  as  the  matter  in  question  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it 
to  be  made.  Until  that  be  done,  there  will  be  always  these  two 
ways  left  of  evading  the  most  apparent  probabilities. 

13.  The  means  of  evading  probabilities:  First  Supposed  faUacn. 
— First.  That  the  arguments  being  (as  for  the  most  part  they  are) 
brought  in  words,  there  may  be  a  fallacy  latent  in  them ;  and  the 
consequences  being^  perhaps,  many  in  train,  they  may  be  some  of 
them  incoherent.  There  are  very  few  discourses  so  short,  dear, 
and  consistent,  to  which  most  men  may  not,  with  satis^tion 
enough  to  themselves,  raise  this  doubt,  and  from  whose  conviction 
they  may  not,  without  reproach  of  disingenuity  or  unreasonable- 
ness, set  themselves  free  with  the  old  reply,  Non  persuadebisy  etiam- 
si  perstuiserisy  "  Though  I  cannot  answer,  I  will  not  yield." 

14.  Secondly.  Supposed  arguments  for  the  contrary. — Secondly. 
Manifest  probabilities  may  be  evaded,  and  the  assent  withheld,  upon 
this  suggestion,  that ''  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may  be  said  on  the 
contrary  side.  And  therefore,  though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not 
necessary  I  should  vield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in 
reserve  behind."  This  is  a  refuse  against  conviction,  so  open  and 
so  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  when  a  man  is  quite  out  of  the 
verge  of  it. 

15.  What  probainlities  determine  the  assent. — But  yet  there  is 
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some  end  of  it ;  and  a  man,  having  carefully  inquired  into  all  the 
m)und8  of  probability  and  unlikeliness,  done  his  utmost  to  inform 
himself  in  all  particulars  fairly,  and  cast  up  the  sum-total  on  both 
sides,  may  in  most  cases  come  to  acknowledge,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  on  which  side  the  probabihty  rests ;  wherein  some  proofs 
in  matter  of  reason,  being  suppositions  upon  universal  experience, 
are  so  cogent  and  clear,  and  some  testimonies  in  matter  of  fact  so 
universal,  that  he  cannot  refuse  his  assent.     So  that  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that,  in  propositions  where,  though  the  proo&  in  view  are  of 
most  moment,  yet  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  suspect  that  there 
is  either  fidlacy  in  words,  or  certain  proofs  as  considerable  to  be 
produced  on  the  contrary  side,  their  assent,  suspense,  or  dissent  are 
often  voluntary  actions :  but  where  the  proofs  are  such  as  make  it 
highly  probable,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  suspect  that 
there  is  either  fidlacy  of  words,  (which  sober  and  serious  considera- 
tion may  discover,)  nor  equally  valid  proofs  yet  undiscovered  latent 
on  the  other  side,  (which  also  the  nature  of  the  thing  may,  in  some 
cases,  make  plain  to  a  considerate  man,)  there,  I  think,  a  man  who 
has  weighed  them  can  scarce  refuse  his  assent  to  the  side  on  which 
the  greater  probability  appears.     Whether  it  be  probable  that  a 
promiscuous  jumble  of  printing-letters  should  often  fall  into  a 
method  and  order  which  should  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  dis- 
course ;  or  that  a  blind,  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  not  guided 
by  an  understanding  agent,  should  frequently  constitute  the  bodies 
of  any  species  of  animals :   in  these  and  the  like  cases,  I  think, 
nobody  that  considers  them  can  be  one  jot  at  a  stand  which  side  to 
take,  nor  at  all  waver  in  his  assent.     Lastly.     When  there  can  be 
no  supposition  (the  thing  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  and  wholly 
dependmg  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses)  that  there  is  as  &ir 
testimony  against  as  for  the  matter-of-fact   attested,  which  by 
inquiry  is  to  be  learned ;  v.  g.  whether  there  was,  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  agone,  such  a  man  at  Rome  as  Julius  Cassar :  in  all 
such  cases,  I  say,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's  power  to 
refuse  his  assent ;  but  that  it  necessarily  follows  and  closes  with 
such  probabilities.     In  other  less  clear  cases  I  think  it  is  in  a 
man's  power  to  suspend  his   assent,  and  perhaps  content  him- 
self with  the  proofs  ne  has,  if  they  &vour  the  opinion  that  suits 
with  his  inclination  or  interest,  and  so  stop  from  farther  search. 
But  that  a  man  should  afford  his  assent  to  that  side  on  which  the 
less  probability  appears  to  him,  seems  to  me  utterly  impracticable, 
and  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  believe  the  same  thing  probable  and 
improbable  at  the  same  time. 

16.  Where  it  is  in  our  power  to  suspend  it — As  knowledge  is  no 
more  arbitrary  than  perception,  so,  I  think,  assent  is  no  more  in 
our  power  than  knowledge.  When  the  agreement  of  any  two 
ideas  appears  to  our  minds,  whether  immediately  or  by  the  assist- 
ance of  reason,  I  can  no  more  refuse  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid 
knowing  it,  than  I  can  avoid  seeing  those  objects  which  I  turn  my 
eyes  to  and  look  on  in  day-light ;  and  what,  upon  full  examination, 
I  find  the  most  probable,  1  cannot  deny  my  assent  to.  But 
though  we  cannot  hinder  our  knowledge,  where  the  agreement  is 

2n 
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once  perceived ;  nor  our  assent,  where  the  probability  manifeeUj 
appears  upon  due  consideration  of  all  the  measures  of  it;  yet  we 
can  hinder  both  knowledge  and  assent,  by  stopping  our  inquiry, 
and  not  employing  our  faculties  in  the  search  of  anv  truth.  K  it 
were  not  so,  ignorance,  error,  or  infidelity  could  not  m  any  case  be 
a  fault.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  we  can  prevent  or  suspend  our 
assent:  but  can  a  man,  versed  in  modem  or  ancient  history,  doubt 
whether  there  be  such  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there  was  such 
a  man  as  Julius  Csesar?  Indeed,  there  are  millions  of  truths  that 
a  man  is  not,  or  may  not  think  himseli^  concerned  to  know;  as, 
whether  our  King  Richard  IIL  was  crook*backed  or  no,  or  whether 
Roger  Bacon  was  a  mathematician  or  a  magician.  In  these  aad 
such-like  cases,  where  the  assent,  one  way  or  other,  is  of  no  import- 
ance  to  the  interest  of  any  one,  no  action,  no  concernment  of  his 
following  or  depending  thereon,  there  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
mind  should  give  itself  up  to  the  common  opinion,  or  render  itself 
to  the  first  comer.  These  and  the  like  opinions  are  of  so  little 
weight  and  moment,  that,  like  motes  in  the  sun,  their  tendencies 
are  very  rarely  taken  notice  of.  They  are  there  aa  it  were  by 
chance,  and  the  mind  lets  them  fioat  at  liberty.  But  where  the 
mind  judges  that  the  proposition  has  concernment  in  it;  where  the 
assent  or  not  assenting  is  thought  to  draw  consequences  of  moment 
after  it,  and  good  or  evil  to  depend  on  choosing  or  refusing  the 
right  side,  and  the  mind  sets  itself  seriously  to  inquire  and  ezanune 
the  probability;  there,  I  think,  it  is  not  in  our  choice  to  take 
whicn  side  we  please,  if  manifest  odds  appear  on  either.  The 
greater  probabihty,  I  think,  in  that  case,  will  determine  the 
assent;  and  a  man  can  no  more  avoid  assenting  or  taking  it  to  be 
true  where  he  perceives  the  greater  probability  than  he  can  avoid 
knowing  it  to  be  true  where  he  perceives  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  so,  the  foundation  of  error  vnll  lie  in  wrong  measures  of 
probability;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in  wrong  measures  of  good. 

17.  Fourthly.  AtUhority. — Fourthly.  The  fourth  and  last  wrong 
measure  of  probability  I  shall  take  notice  of^  and  which  keeps  in 
ignorance  or  error  more  people  than  all  the  other  together,  is  that 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter:  I  mean  the 
giving  up  our  assent  to  the  common  received  opinions,  either  of 
our  mends  or  party,  neighbourhood  or  country.  How  many  men 
have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenets  than  the  supposed  honesty, 
or  learning,  or  number  of  those  of  the  same  profession)  as  if 
honest  or  bookish  men  could  not  err;  or  truth  were  to  be  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  vote  of  the  multitude !  Yet  this,  with  most  men,  serves 
the  turn.  '^The  tenet  has  had  the  attestation  of  reverend  antiquity; 
it  comes  to  me  with  the  passport  of  former  i^s,  and  therefore  I 
am  secure  in  the  reception  I  give  it;  other  men  have  been  and  are 
of  the  same  opinion,"  (for  that  is  all  is  said,)  ^^  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  for  me  to  embrace  it."  A  man  may  more  justifiably 
throw  up  cross  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by 
such  measures.  All  men  are  liable  to  error;  and  most  men  are,  in 
many  points,  by  passion  or  interest,  under  temptation  to  it.    K  we 
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could  but  see  the  secret  motives  that  influenced  the  men  of  name 
and  learning  in  the  world^  and  the  leaders  of  parties,  we  should  not 
always  find  that  it  was  the  embracing  of  truth  for  its  own  sake 
that  made  them  espouse  the  doctrines  they  owned  and  maintained. 
This  at  least  is  certain,  there  is  not  an  opinion  so  absurd  which  a 
man  may  not  receive  upon  this  ground.  There  is  no  error  to  be 
named  which  has  not  had  its  professors;  and  a  man  shall  never 
want  crooked  paths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right 
way,  wherever  he  has  the  footsteps  of  others  to  follow. 

18.  Men  not  in  so  many  errors  as  is  imagined, — But  notwith- 
standing the  great  noise  is  made  in  the  world  about  errors  and 
opinions,  I  must  do  mankind  that  right  as  to  say,  ^^  There  are  not 
so  many  men  in  errors,  and  wrong  opinions,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed." Not  that  I  think  they  embrace  the  truth ;  but,  indeed, 
because  concerning  those  doctrines  they  keep  such  a  stir  about, 
they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.  For  if  any  one  should  a 
little  catechize  the  greatest  part  of  the  partisans  of  most  of  the 
sects  in  the  world,  he  would  not  find,  concerning  those  matters 
they  are  so  zealous  for,  that  they  have  any  opinions  of  their  own : 
much  less  would  he  have  reason  to  think,  that  they  took  them 
upon  the  examination  of  arguments  and  appearance  of  probability. 
They  are  resolved  to  stick  to  a  party  that  education  or  mterest  has 
engaged  them  in ;  and  there,  like  the  common  soldiers  of  an  army, 
show  their  courage  and  warmth  as  their  leaders  direct,  without  ever 
examining  or  so  much  as  knowing  the  cause  they  contend  for.  If 
a  man's  life  shows  that  he  has  no  serious  regard  for  religion,  for 
what  reason  should  we  think  that  he  beats  his  head  about  the 
opinions  of  his  church,  and  troubles  himself  to  examine  tbe  grounds 
of  this  or  that  doctrine  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  leaders, 
to  have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  thereby  approve  himself  to  those  who  can  give  him 
credit,  preferment,  or  protection  in  that  society.  Thus  men  become 
professors  of,  and  combatants  for,  those  opinions  they  were  never 
convinced  of,  nor  proselytes  to;  no,  nor  ever  had  so  much  as  float- 
ing in  their  heads;  and  though  one  cannot  say  there  are  fewer 
improbable  or  erroneous  opinions  in  the  world  than  there  are,  yet 
this  is  certain^  there  are  fewer  that  actually  assent  to  them  and 
mistake  them  for  truths  than  is  imagined. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

1.  Three  sorts. — All  that  can  fall  within  the  compass  of  human 
understanding  being  either,  First,  The  nature  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  operation: 
or.  Secondly,  That  which  man  himself  ought  to  do  as  a  rational 
and  voluntary  agent,  for  the  attainment  of  any  end,  especially 
happiness:  or.  Thirdly,  The  ways  and  means  whereby  the  know- 
ledge of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  are  attained  and  com- 
municated: I  think  science  may  be  divided  properly  into  these 
three  sorts : — 
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2.  First  Physica. — First.  The  knowledge  of  things  aa  they  are 
in  their  own  proper  beings,  their  constitutions,  properties,  and 
operations,  whereby  I  mean  not  only  matter  and  body,  but  spirits 
also,  which  have  their  proper  natures,  constitutions,  and  operations, 
as  well  as  bodies.  This,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  sense  of  tihe  word, 
I  call  pvifixvif  or  ^^  natural  philosophy."  The  end  of  this  is  bare 
speculative  truth;  and  whatsoever  can  afford  the  mind  of  man  any 
such,  fidls  under  this  branch,  whether  it  be  God  himself,  angels, 
spirits,  bodies,  or  any  of  their  affections,  as  number,  and  figure,  &c. 

3.  Secondly.  Practica. — Secondly,  n^ocxr/xi),  the  skill  of  right 
applying  our  own  powers  and  actions  for  the  attainment  of  things 
good  and  useful,  xhe  most  considerable  under  this  head  is  ethics, 
which  is  the  seeking  out  those  rules  and  measures  of  human  actions 
which  lead  to  happmess,  and  the  means  to  practise  them.  The  end 
of  this  is  not  bare  speculation  and  the  knowledge  of  truth;  but 
right,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to  it. 

4.  Thirdly,  ^tifiiunx^. — Thirdly.  The  third  branch  may  be  called 
<fnfiiurtx^,  or  "  the  doctrine  of  signs,"  the  most  usual  whereof  being 
words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed  also  Xoy/xjj,  "  logic;"  the  business 
whereof  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  signs  the  jxnnd  makes  use  of 
for  the  understanding  of  things,  or  conveying  its  knowledge  to 
others.  For,  since  the  things  the  mind  contemplates  are  none  of 
them,  besides  itself  present  to  the  understanding,  it  is  necessary 
that  something  else,  as  a  sign  or  representation  of  the  thing  it  con- 
siders, should  be  present  to  it :  and  these  are  ideas.  And  because 
the  scene  of  ideas  that  makes  one  man's  thoughts  cannot  be  laid 
open  to  the  inunediate  view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any  where  but 
in  the  memory,  a  no  very  sure  repository ;  therefore,  to  communi- 
cate our  thoughts  to  one  another,  as  well  as  record  them  for  our 
own  use,  signs  of  our  ideas  are  also  necessary.  Those  which  men 
have  found  most  convenient,  and  therefore  generally  make  use  of, 
are  articulate  sounds.  The  consideration  then  of  ideas  and  words 
as  the  great  instruments  of  knowledge,  makes  no  despicable  part 
of  their  contemplation  who  would  take  a  view  of  human  knowledge 
in  the  whole  extent  of  it.  And  perhaps  if  they  were  distinctly 
weighed  and  duly  considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of 
logic  and  critic  tnan  what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with. 

5.  This  is  the  first  division  of  the  objects  of  knowledge,  —  IWs 
seems  to  me  the  nrst  and  most  general,  as  well  as  natural,  division 
of  the  objects  of  our  understanding.  For  a  man  can  employ  his 
thoughts  about  nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of  thin^ 
themselves  for  the  discovery  of  truth;  or  about  the  things  in  his 
own  power,  which  are  his  own  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  his 
own  ends;  or  the  signs  the  mind  makes  use  of,  both  in  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information. 
All  which  three,  viz.  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  knowable, 
actions  as  they  depend  on  us  in  order  to  happiness,  and  the  right 
use  of  signs  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  ccelo  different,  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intellectual 
world,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one  from  another. 
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sensation  and  reflection   ib.  .       17 
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Duration  109  .        1,2 

Whence  we  get  the  idea  of 

duration ib»   .      3-5 

Not  from  motion 113  .        16 

Its  measure 112  .   17,18 

Any  regmlar  periodical)    ^^3      ^^ 
appearance  )  ' 

None  of  its  measures 
known  to  be  exact 114  ,        21 

We  only  guess  (hem  equal 
by  the  train  of  our  ideas   ib.   .        ib. 

Minutes,  days,  years,  &c. 
not  necessary  to  dura- 
tion     116  .        23 

Change  of  the  measures  of 
duration,  changes  not  the 
notion  of  it  ib.   .        ib. 

The  measures  of  duration, 
as  the  revolutions  of  the 
sun,  may  be  applied  to 
duration,  belbre  the  sun 
existed 116—118  .  24,25,28 

Duration  without  begin- 
ning   117  .        26 

How  we  measure  durationll7,8 .  27-29 

Recapitulation  concerning 
our  ideas  of  duration, 

time,  and  eternity  119  .        31 

Duration  and  tajtansion  com- 
pared      120  .  1 

They  mutually  embrace 
each  other 125  .        12 

Considered  as  a  line  124.        11 

Duration  not  conceivable 

by  us  without  succession  125  .        12 

£ 

Ecstasy :..  144  .  1 

Education  partly  the  cause  of 

unreasonableness 283  .  3 

Efect   214  .  1 

Enthusiasm  531 

Described .533  .  6 

Its  rise 532  .  5 

Ground  of  persuasion  must 

be  examined,  and  how..  534  .        10 
Firmness  of  it,  no  sufficient 

proof. 536  .    12,13 

Fails  of  the  evidence  it  pre- 
tends to    535  .        11 

Envy 146  .    13,14 

^rror,  what 538  .  1 

Causes  of  error   ib.  .        ib. 

1  Want  of  proofs   ib.   .  2 

2.  Want  of   skill   to   use 

them 540  .  5 

3.  Want    of   will    to   use 

them 540  .  6 

4.  Wrong  measures  of  pro- 
bability   541  .  7 

Fewer  men  assent  to  errors 

than  is  supposed 547  .        18 

Essence^  real  and  nominal...  300  .        15 

Supposition  of  unintelligi- 
ble real  essences  of  spe- 
cies of  no  use  ib.  17 
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Essence:  real  and  nominal  es- 
sences in  simple  ideas  and 
modes  always  the  same, 
in  substances  always  dif- 
ferent      300  .         18 

Essences,  how  ingenerable 
and  incorruptible    801  .        19 

Specific  essences  of  mixed 
modes  are  of  men's  mak- 
ing, and  how   313  .  3 

Though  arbitrary,  yet  not 

at  random    314  .  7 

Of  mixed  modes,  why  call- 
ed notions    318  .         12 

What    320  .  2 

Belate  only  to  species 321  .  4 

Beal  essences,  what 322  .  6 

We  know  them  not 323  .  9 

Our  specific  essences  of 
substances,  nothing  but 
collections  of  sensible 
ideas 328  .        21 

Nominal  are  made  by  the 

mind 330  .        26 

But  not  altogether  arbi- 

lirHiriiy    .....................  ti&^  •  ^o 

Nominal  essences  of  sub- 
stances, how  made ib.   .   28,29 

Are  ver^  various 333,4   30,31 

Of  species,  are  the  ab-"^    ^^^  -^ 

stract  ideas  the  names  >•   ^J.  '        .^ 
stand  for )    ^^^  '        ^* 

Are  of  man's  making 298  .         12 

But  founded  in  the  agree- 
ment of  things ib.   .        13 

Beal  essences  determine 
not  our  species    ib.  •        ib. 

Every  distinct,  abstract 
idea,  with  a  name,  is  a 
distinct  essence  of  a  dis- 
tinct species ib.   . 

Heal  essences  of  substan- 
ces, not  to  be  known  ...  452  . 
Essential,  what    320,1 

Nothing  essential  to  indivi- 
duals   321  . 

But  to  species 322  . 

Essential  difference,  Yfhsit    ...    ib    . 

Eternal  verities 489  • 

Eternity,  in  our  disputes  and 
reasonings  about  it,  why 
we  are  apt  to  blunder...  264  . 

Whence  we  get  its  idea...  117  . 

Evil,  what    163  . 

Existence,  an  idea  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection 75  .  7 

Our  own  existence  we  know 

intuitively    475  .  2 

And  cannot  doubt  of  it...  476  .        ib. 

Of  creatable  things,  know- 
able  only  by  our  senses  483  .  1 

Fast  existence  known  only 

by  memory 487  .        11 

Expansion  boundless 120  .  2 

Should  be  applied  to  space 
in  general 107  .        27 
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Experienee  often   helps   as, 

where  we  think  not  that 

it  does  83  .  8 

Extension:  we  hare  no  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  Tery  great 

or  very  little  extension  265  .  16 
Of  body,  incomprehensible  197  .23,&c. 
Denominations,  from  place 

and  extension,  are  many 

of  them  relatives 216  .  5 

And  body  not  the  same 

thing 102  .        11 

Its  definition  insignificant  103  .  16 
Of  body  and  of  space,  (     70  .  5 

how  distinguished  ...  {    107  .        27 

P 

Facukiea  of  the  mind  first  ex- 
ercised       95  .        14 

Are  but  powers  153  .        17 

Operate  not 153,4    18,20 

Faith  and  opinion,  as  distin- 
guished from  knowledge, 

what 501  .        2,3 

And  knowledge,  their  dif- 
ference     ib.  .  3 

What    510  .        14 

Not  opposite  to  reason  ...  525  .  24 
As  contra-distinguished  to 

reason,  what    526  .  2 

Cannot  convince  us  of)     ^ay     k  a  a 
any  thing  contrary  to  V-    ^^^  '  ^'  V' 

our  reason  ) 

Matter  of  faith  is  only  di- 
vine revelation 530  .  9 

Things  above  reason  are)    eng  7 

only  proper  matters  of  >   g„Q  *  g 

faiUi } 

JViZseAooe^  what  it  is  445  .  9 

Fancy   89  .  8 

Fantastical  ideas 266  .  1 

Fear 145  .         10 

Fipure  99  .        5,6 

Figurative  speech,  an  abuse  of 

language  370  .        34 

Finite  and  infinite  modes  of 

quantity   130  .  1 

All  positive  ideas  of  quan- 
tity, finite 133  .  8 

Forms,  substantial  forms  dis- 
tinguish not  species 324  .        10 

Free,  how  far  a  man  is  so  ...  154  .        21 
A  man  not  free  to  will,  or 

not  to  will   155  .  22-24 

Freedom    belongs    only    to 

agents  153  .        19 

Wherein  it  consists 156  .        27 

Free-will,  liberty  belongs  not 

to  the  will    151.        14 

Wherein   consists  that  )   ,»<  oa 

which  is  called  free-  V   \ll  '       zt 
will  >    ^^^  •        *^ 

G 

Genera/ td!sa«,  how  made    ...93.  9 

Knowledge,  what 412  .        81 
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General  ideas:  propositions 
cannot  be  known  to  be 
true  without  knowing  the 
essence  of  the  species ...  446  .        4 

Words,  how  made  292,3     6-6 

Belongs  only  to  signs 297  .       11 

Generation    214  .         2 

Gentlemen  should  not  be  ig- 
norant    541  .        6 

Genus,  and  species,  what  ...  296  .       10 

Are  but  Latin  names  for 
sorts 316  .        9 

Is  but  a  partial  conception 
of  what  is  in  the  species  334  •       82 

And  species  adjusted  to  the 
end  of  speech  335  .       33 

And  species  are  made  in 
order  to  general  names  337  .       39 
God,  immovable,  because  in- 
finite   196  .      21 

Fills  immensity  as  well  as 

eternity 121  .        3 

His  duration  not  like  that 
of  the  creatures  125.       12 

An  idea  of  God,  not  innate    39  .       8 

The  existence  of  a  God 
evident  and  obvious  to 
reason  40  .        9 

The  notion  of  a  God,  once 
got,  is  the  likeliest  to 
spread  and  be  continued    40,41  9,10 

Idea  of  God  late  and  im- 
perfect      43 .      13 

Contrary 43,4415,16 

Inconsistent 43  .       15 

The  best  notions  of  Grod  got 
by  thought  and  applica- 
tion      44 .      ib* 

Notions  of  God  frequently 
not  worthy  of  him 44  .      16 

The  being  of  a  God  certain    ib.  .      ib. 

Proved 475  .      1,6 

As  evident,  as  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones    48  .      22 

Yea,  as  that  two  opposite 
angles  are  equal 44  .      16 

More  certain  than  any  other 
existence  without  us  ...  476  .        ^ 

The  idea  of  Grod  not  Uie  only 
proof  of  his  existence...  477  •       7 

The  being  of  a  God,  the 
foundation  of  morality 
and  divinity ib.  .        7 

Not  material    479.      13 

How  we  make  our  idea  of 

God  202  .  33,34 

Gold  is  fixed ;  the  various 
significations  of  this  pro- 
position      342  .      50 

Water  strained  through  it    70  .       ^ 

Good,  and  evil,  what i  163  !      4^ 

The  greater  good  deter-  J  ]5|  .*      88 
mines  not  the  will  ...  1  ^95  [      44 
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Goad^  the  greater,  deter-  (  165  .       44 

mines  not  the  will  ...  (  166  .       46, 

172,  &c.     59, 60,  64, 65,  68 

Twofold   173  .        61 

Works  on  the  will  onlj  by 

desire 166  .        46 

Desire  of  good  how  to  be 

raised ib.  .  46,47 

H 

Habit    186  .        10 

HaJbitiud  actiona  pass  often 

without  our  notice 85.        10 

HaxTy  how  it  appears  in  a 

microscope  192  .        11 

HappvMSi^yshsX 163  .        42 

What  happiness  men  pur- 

sae 164  .        43 

How  we  come  to  rest  in 

narrow  happiness    172  .   59,60 

Hardn/ess^  what   69  •  4 

^'^- { }« :    14 

Heat  and  cold,  how  the  sen- 
sation of  both  of  them 
is  produced  by  the  same 
water,  at  the  same  time    79  .        21 

History,  what  history  of  most 

authority 508  .        11 

Hope 145  .  9 

Hypotheses,  their  use  496  .        13 

Are  to  be  built  on  matter 

of  fact  56  .        10 

I 

Ice  and  water  whether  dis- 
tinct species 326  .        13 

Ideoy  what   83  .  8 

Ideas,   their    original    in  j     37  .  2 

children (     43.        13 

None  innate 45.        17 

Secause  not  remembered    46  .        20 

Are  what  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about  in  thinking    53  .  1 

All  from  sensation  or  re- 
flection      53  .  2,  &c. 

How  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood.....   415 

Their  way  of  getting,  obser- 
vable m  cfaoldren 54  .  6 

Why  some  have  more,  some 

fewer,  ideas 55  .  7 

Of  reflection  got  late,  and 

in  some  very  negligently   ib.  •  8 

Their  beginning  and  in- 
crease in  children   62  .  21-24 

Their  origin  in  sensation 

and  reflection 62  .        24 

Of  one  sense 66  .  1 

Want  names 67  .  2 

Of  more  than  one  sense...    71 

Of  reflection ib.  .  1 

Of  sensation  and  reflection    ib.  .        ib. 

As  in  the  mind  and  in  things 
must  be  distinguished...    73.  7 

Not  always  resemblances  .77  .15,&c 
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Ideas,  which  are  first,  is  not 

material  to  know 83.  7 

Of  sensation  often  altered 

by  the  judgment ib.  .  8 

Principally  those  of  sig^t    84  .  9 

Of  reflection 95  •        14 

Simple  ideas  men  agree  in  108  .  28 
Move  in  a  regular  train  in 

our  minds Ill  .  9 

Such  as  have  degrees,  want 

names  141  .  6 

Why  some  have  names,  and 

others  not ib.  .  7 

Original   182  .        73 

All  complex  ideas  resolv- 
able into  simple 185  .  9 

What  simple  ideas   have 

been  most  modifled  ...  186  .  10 
Our  complex  idea  of  God 

and  other  spirits  com- 
mon in  every  thing,  but 

mnnicy  ...•••.•...•««•«...«•  ^u«  .         36 

Clear  and  obscure  260  .  2 

Distinct  and  confused ib.   .  4 

May  be  clear  in  one  part 

and  obscure  in  another...  264  •        13 

Beal  and  fantastical 266  .  1 

Simple  are  all  real ib.   .  2 

And  adequate 268  .        ib. 

What  ideas  of  mixed  modes 

are  fantastical '  267  .  4 

What  ideas  of  substances 

are  fantastical 268  .  5 

Adequate  and  inadequate   ib.   .  1 

How  said  to  be  in  things   ib.   .  2 

Modes  are    all    adequate 

ideas 269  .  3 

Unless  as  referred  to  names  270  .  4,5 
Of  substances  inadequate  274  ,        11 

1.  As  referred  to  real  essen- 
ces   271,2       6,7 

2.  As  referred  to  a  collec- 
tion of  simple  ideas ib.  •  8 

Simple  ideas  are  perfect 

hrwra   274  .         12 

Of  substances  are  not  per- 
fect Zxtvita    ib.   .         13 

Of  modes  are  perfect  ar- 
chetypes     275  .         14 

True  or  false    ib.   .  1,  &c. 

When  false 281  .     21-5 

As  bare   appearances   in  > 
the  mind,  neither  true 
nor  false  275  .  3 

As  referred  to  other  men's 
ideas,  or  to  real  exist- 
ence, or  to  real  essences, 
may  be  true  or  false    ...276.       4,5 

Beason  of  such  reference...  276,7       6,8 

Simple  ideas  referred  to 
other  men's  ideas,  least 
apt  to  be  false   277  .        9 

Complex  ones,  in  this  re- 
spect more  apt  to  be 
f^e,  especially  those  of 
mixed  modes  277  .        10 
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Ideas,  simple,  referred  to  eoc* 

Utenoe,  are  all  tme 278,9    14,16 

Thooffh    they   shonld   be 

difrerent  in  different  men  ib.   .        15 

Complex  ideas  of  modes 
are  all  true  280  .        17 

Of  substances  when  false  281  .Sl,&c. 

When  right  or  wrong 282  .        26 

That  we  are  incapable  of  406  .        23 

That  we  cannot  attain,  be- 
cause of  their  remote- 
ness    407  .        24 

Because  of  their  minute- 
ness    408  •        25 

Simple  have  a  real  confor- 
mity to  things 434  .  4 

And  all  others,  bnt  of  sub-  * 

stances 435  .  5 

Simple  cannot  be  got  bj 
definition  of  words 309.        11 

But  only  bj  experience...  311  .        14 

Of  mixed  modes,  why  most 
compounded    310  .        13 

Specific,  of  mixed  modes, 
how  at  first  made:  in- 
stance in  kinneah  and 
niouph  340  .   44,45 

Of  substances:  instance  in 
zaha6    341  .   46,47 

Simple  ideas  and  modes 
have  all  abstract,  as  well 
as  concrete,  names 346  «  2 

Of  substances,  we  have 
scarcely  any  abstract 
names  ib.  .        ib. 

Different  in  different  men  352  .        13 

Our  ideas  almost  all  rela- 
tive     147  .  3 

Particular  are  first  in  the 
mind 850.  9 

General  are  imperfect. ib.   .        ib. 

How  positive  ideas  may  be 
from  privative  causes ...    75  .  4 

The  use  of  this  term  not 
dangerous    4^  &c 

It  is  fitter  than  the  word 

**notion" 6,  &c 

Other  words  as  liable  to 
be  abused  as  this 6 

Yet  it  is  condemned,  both 
as  new  and  not  new  ...      9 

The    same    with    notion, 
sense,  meaning,  &c.   ...  388 
Identical  propositions    teach 

nothing    468  •  2 

Identity,  not  an  innate  idea    38  .       4,5 

And  diversity ».  217  .  1 

Of  a  pUnt,  wherein  it  con- 
sists   218  .  4 

Of  animals  219  .  5 

^^*°^ j   220*.  8 

Unity  of  substance   does 

not    always  make    the 

same  identity  ib.   .  7 

Personal  identity    222  .  9 
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Identity  depends  on  the  fame 

consciousness  222  .       10 

CSontinued  existence  makes 

identity 231  •      29 

And  diversity  in  ideas, 
the  first  perception  of 

the  mind 382  .        4 

Idiots  and  madmen 94  .  12,13 

Ignorance .-     our    ignorance 
infinitely    exc^s    our 

knowledge   406  .       22 

Causes  of  ignorance   406.      2S 

1.  For  want  of  ideas  ib.  .      ib. 

2.  For  the  want  of  a  disco- 
verable connexion  be- 
tween the  ideas  we  have  410  .      28 

3.  For  want  of  tracing  the 

the  ideas  we  have   411  •      30 

Illation,  what  511  .        2 

Immensitv 99  .        4 

How  this  idea  is  got  130  .        3 

Immoralities  of  whole  na-  (     27  .        9 

tions (     28.       11 

Immortality,  not  annexed  to 

any  shape 439  •       15 

Impenetrability 68  •         1 

Imposition  of  opinions  unrea- 
sonable   504  .        4 

Inqwssibih  est  idem  esse  et 

non  esse^  not  the  first  thing 

known 20  .      25 

Impossibility,  not  an  innate 

idea  38  .        3 

Jfi^ewton  on  the  mind,  what    11.        5 

Inadequate  ukas 259  .         1 

IncompatibiHtyfiiOW  far  know- 

able 401  .       15 

Individuationis  principium,  is 

existence :..  218  .        ' 

Infallible  judge  of  controvert 

sies    42  .       12 

Inferenccy  what    499,500  2-4 

Infinite :  why  the  idea  of  in- 
finite not  applicable  to 

other  ideas  as  well  as 

those  of  quantity,  since 

they  can  be  as  offien  re- 
peated    132  «        6 

The    idea    of  infinity  of 

space  or  number,  and  of 

space  or  number  infinite, 

must  be  distinguished...  132  •        7 
Our  idea  of  infinite,  very 

obscure 138  •        ^ 

Number  furnishes  us  with 

the  clearest  ideas  of  in- 
finite  ••   ib*  •        9 

The  idea  of  infinite,agrow- 

ing  idea    135  •       1^ 

Our  idea  of  infinite,  pArtly 

positive,  partly  comp^ 

rative,   partly  negative  ib.  •       15 
Why  some  men  thii&  they 

have  an  idea  of  infinite 

duration,  bnt  not  of  in- 
finite space  ....«  188  .       ^ 
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Infinite:  why  ditpntefl  about 
infinity  are  usually  per- 
plexed    139  .        21 

Our  idea  of  infinitj  has  its 
original  in  sensation  and 

reflection ib.  •        23 

We    haye    no    positive  (   135  .    13,14 

idea  of  infinite (   137.        16 

Infinxtu,  wh  J  more  conunonlj 
allowed  to  duration  than 

to  expansion    121  .  4 

How  applied  to  God  by  us  130  .  1 

How  we  get  this  idea ib.  .       2,3 

The  infinitj  of  number, 
duration,  and  space,  dif- 
ferent ways  considered  124  .    10,11 
Innate  truths  must  be   the 

first  known 21.        26 

Innate  principles  to  no  pur- 
pose, if  men  can  be  igno- 
rant or  doubtful  of  them    30  .        13 
Principles  of  my  Lord  Her- 
bert examined 31  .15,&c. 

Moral  rules  to  no  purpose, 

ifefiaceable,  or  alterable    34  .        20 
Propositions  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  by 
their  cle.amess  and  use- 
fulness - 50  .        24 

The  doct^rine  of  innate 
principLes  of  ill  conse- 
quence     ib.  .        ib. 

Instant,  whsLt  Ill  .        10 

And  continual  change 112  .  13-15 

Intuitive  knowledge 319  .  1 

Our  highest  certainty 521  .        14 

Invention,  wherein  it  consists    89  •  3 

Iron,  of  what  advantage  to 

mankind  495  .        11 

J 

Joy   146  .  7 

Judyment:  wrong  judgments, 
in  reference  to  good  and 

evil    172  .        58 

Bight  judgment  500  .  4 

One  cause  of  wrong  judg- 
ment   499  .  3 

Wherein  it  consists ib.,  &c    ib. 

K 

Knowledge  has  a  great  con- 
nexion with  words 368  .        25 

The  author's  definition  of  it 
explained  and  defended.  388 

How    it    difiers    fromj    501  .       2,3 
faith I   389 

What    382  .  2 

How  much  our  knowledge 

depends  on  our  senses...  379  .        23 

Actual 384  .  8 

Habitual ib.  .        ib. 

Habitual,  two-fold ib.  .  9 

Intuitive  390  .  1 

Intuitive,  the  clearest ib.  .        ib. 

Intuitive,  irresistible  ib.  •       ib. 
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Knowledge  demonstrative  ...  390  .  2 

Of  general  truths,  is  all 
either  intuitive  or  de- 
monstrative   894  .        14 

Of  particular  existences, 
is  sensitive  ib.  .        ib. 

Clear  ideas  do  not  always 
produce  clear  knowledge  395  .        15 

What  kind  of  knowledge 
we  have  of  nature  495  .        12 

Its  beginning  and  pro-  (     95  .  15-17 
gress {     15,16  15,16 

Given  us  in  the  faculties  to 

attain  it 41  .        12 

Men*s  knowledge  accord- 
ing to  the  employment 
of  their  faculties 48.        22 

To  be  got  only  by  the  ap- 
plication of  our  own 
thought  to  the  contem- 
plation of  things 49  •        23 

Extent  of  human  know- 
ledge   396 

Our  knowledge  goes  not 
beyond  our  ideas, ib.  .  1 

Nor  beyond  the  perception 
of  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  ib.   .  2 

Beaches  not  to  all  our 
ideas.. ib.  •  3 

Much  less  to  the  reality  of 
things   ib.  .  6 

Yet  very  improvable  if 
right  ways  are  taken...    397    .        ib. 

Of  co-existence  very  nar- 
row     399  .     9-11 

And  therefore  of  substan- 
ces very  narrow 401,  &c.  14-16 

Of  other  relations  indeter- 
minable      4a3  .        18 

Of  existence    406  •        21 

Certain  &  universal,  where 
to  be  had 410.        29 

111  use  of  words,  a  great 
hiuderance  of  knowledge  411  •        30 

General,  where  to  be  got  412  .        31 
.  Lies  only  in  our  thoughts  452  .        13 

Beality  of  our  knowl^ge  433 

Of  mathematical  truths, 
how  real 435  .  6 

Of  morality,  real 436  .  7 

Of  substances,  how  far  real  438  .        12 

What  makes  our  know- 
ledge real 434  .  3 

Considering  things,  and  not 
names,  the  way  to  know- 
ledge   438  .        13 

Of  substance,  wherein  it 
consists 437  •        11 

What  required  to  any  toler- 
able knowledge  of  sub- 
stances    453  .        14 

Self-evident 465  .  2 

Of  identity  and  diversi-l    ggg  « 

ty,   as  large  as  our[-   ^^^  '         ^ 
ideas..... • .....J 
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iCnaw/iMi;^,  wherein  it  consists  455 
Of  co-existence,  reiy  scan- 
ty   467  .  5 

Of  relations  of  modes,  not 

so  scanty ib.  .  0 

Of  real  existence,  none  ...   ib.  .         7 

Begins  in  particulars 458  .  9 

Intuitive  of  our  own  exist- 
ence    476  .  3 

Demonstrative  of  a  God...   ib.  .  I 

Improvement  of  knowledge  489 

Not  improved  by  maxims   ib.   .  1 

Why  so  thought 490  .  2 

Knowledge     improved  ^    .g^  g 
onW    by    perfecting  ^           ; 
and  comparing  ideas  ) 
And    finding   their  rela- 
tions   492 

By  intermediate  ideas   ...  496  •        14 
In  substances,  how  to  be 

improved 493  .  9 

Partly   necessary,    partly 

voluntary 497  .       1,2 

Why  some,  and  so  little...  498  .  2 

How  increased 505  .  6 

L 
Lanmiagt^  why  it  changes ...  185  .  7 

Wherein  it  consists 288  .       1-8 

Its  use 314  .  7 

Its  imperfections 347  .  1 

Double  use  ib.  .  3 

The  use  of  language  de- 
stroyed by  the  subtility 
of<£«>uting 369  .      6-8 

Ends  of  language   368  .        23 

Its  imperfections,  not  easy 
to  1]«  cured  371  .  2,4-6 

The  cure  of  them  neces- 
sary to  philosophy ib.  .  3 

To  use  no  word  widiout  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea 
annexed  to  it,  is  one  re- 
medy of  the  imperfec- 
tions'of  language 373  .       8,9 

Propriety  in   the  use  of 
words,  another  remedy  374  .        11 
Law  of  nature  generally  al- 
lowed        26  .  6 

There  is,  though  not  in- 
nate       30  .        13 

Its  enforcement  251  .  6 

Learning:  the  ill  state  of 
learning  in  these  latter 
ages 347,  &c. 

Of  the  schools  lies  chief-  (  350  .  9 

ly  in  the  abuse  of  words  \  359  .  6 

Such  learning  of  ill  con- 
sequence    361  .10,&c. 

r-jL    *.      I.  *  S   150,&c.8-12 

Liberty,  what  |    jgg  .        15 

Belongs  not  to  the  will  ...  151  .        14 

To  be  determined  by  the 
result  of  our  own  deli- 
beration, is  no  restraint 
of  liberty 166,7  48-60 
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LSbertu,  founded  in  a  power  ^    .  gg  . » 

ofsuspendingourpar-V   ,??  "  .*; 

ticular  desires >    ^^  •  "'^^ 

Li^ht,  its  absurd  definitions  308  .  10 

Light  in  the  mind,  what  586  .  13 

Logic  has  introduced  obscu- 
rity into  languages 360  .  6,7 

Has  hindered  knowledge  ib.  .  7 

Love 144  .  4 

M 

Madness  94  .       13 

Opposition  to  reason  de- 
serves that  name 283  .        4 

Afagisterial,  the  most  know- 
ing are  least  magiste- 
rial      605  .        4 

Making 214  .        2 

Man  not  the  product  of  blind 

chance 476  .        6 

The  essence  of  man  is 
placed  in  his  shape 440  .      16 

We  know  not  his  real  S  oog  *  22 

«»««<» I  m\  27 

The  boundaries  of  the 
human  species  not  de- 
termined    ib.  •  ID. 

What  makes  the  same  (  227  .  21 

individual  man    {  231  .  29 

The  same  man  may  be  dif- 
ferent persons  227  .  19 

Mathematics,  their  methods  492  .  7 

Improvement  496  .  15 

Matter,  incomprehensible,^    ^^m  ^3 

both  in  its  cohesions   ann  *  onni 

and  indivisibiUty $    ^^  *  ^'^ 

What    353  .  15 

Whether  it  may  think,  is 

not  to  be  known 397  «  6 

Cannot  produce  motion,  or 

any  thing  else 478  .  10 

And  motion  cannot  pro- 
duce thought   ib. 

Not  eternal 481  .  18 

^""^ {  Jw  .^15 

Not  alone  self-evident  ...  455  .  3 
Are  not  the  truths   first 

known  458  .        9 

Not  the  foundation  of  our 

knowledge ib.         10 

Wherein    their    evidence 

consists 459  .      ^ 

Their  use 460,ftcll,12 

Why   the    most    general 

self-evident  proposi- 
tions   alone    pass    for 

maxims    460  .       H 

Are  commonly  proofs,  only 

where  there  is  no  need 

of  proofs  465  .       15 

Of  little  use,  with  dear 

terms    467  .       1' 

Of  dangerous  use,  with  j  464  .      12 

doubtful  terms £  467  .      ^ 
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MaximSy  when  first  known  -|     jg  ^'  ~jg 

How  they  gain  assent 18,19  .   21,22 

Made  from  particular  ob- 
servations     lb. 

Not  in  the  understanding 

before  they  are  actually 

known  19  .        22 

Neither   their   terms  nor 

ideas  innate ib,  23 

lieast  known  to  children 

and  illiterate  people   ...    22  .        27 

Memonf    87  .  2 

Attention,    pleasure,   and 

pain,  settled  ideas  in  the 

memory ib.  .         3 

And  repetition \     gg  '  g 

Difference  of  87  .       4,5 

In  remembrance,  the  mind 
sometimes  active,  some- 
times passive   88.  7 

▼x             •*  (    ib.  •  5 

Its  necessity j    g^  ^  g 

Defects ib.  .  9 

In  brutes 90  .        10 

Metaphysics  and  school  di- 
vinity, filled  with  unin- 
stmctive  propositions...  472  .  9 

Method  used  in  mathematics  492  .  7 

Jl£mdy  the  quickness  of  its 

actions 85  .        10 

Minutes,  hours,  days,  not  ne- 
cessary to  duration 116  .        23 

Miracles,  ground  of  assent  to  510  .         13 

Misery,  what    163  .        42 

Modes,  mixed 182  .  1 

Made  by  the  mind 183  .  2 

Sometimes  got  by  the  ex- 
plication of  their  names   ib.   .  3 

Whence  its  unity 184  .  4 

Occasion  of  mixed  modes   ib.   .  5 

Their  ideas,  how  got 185  .  9 

Modes  simple  and  com- 
plex       97  .  5 

Simple  modes 98.  1 

Of  motion    140  .  2 

Moral  good  and  evil,  vrhsit  ,„  251  .  5 

Three  rules  whereby  men 

judgeof  moral  rectitude  251  .  7 

Beings  how  founded  on  ^ 

simple  ideas  of  sensa-  >  254  .    14,15 
tion  and  reflection  ...  3 

Bules  not  self-evident 25.  4 

Variety  of  opinions  con- 
cerning moral  rules 25.       5,6 

Bules,  if  innate,  cannot 
with  public  allowance 
be  transgressed    28,30   11,13 

Morality,  capable  of  de-  \    .^g  *        ig 
monstration f  ^go  *  g 

The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind   494  .        11 

Of  actions  in  their  confor- 
mity to  a  rule 255.        15 


Page.    Pangr. 
Morality,  mistakes  in  moral 

actions,  owing  to  names  255  .         16 

Discourses  in  morality,  if 
not  clear,  the  fault  of  the 
speaker     377  .        17 

Hinderances  of  demonstra- 
tive treating  of  morality : 
1.    Want  of  marks;   2. 

Complexedness    404  .        19 

3.  Interest    405  .        20 

Change  of  names  in  mora- 
lity, changes  not  the  na- 
ture of  things  436  .  9 

And  mechanism  hard  to  be 

reconciled    31  .        14 

Secured      amidst     men's 

wrong  judgments    178  .        70 

Motion,  slow  or  very  swift, 

why  not  perceived  Ill  .     7-11 

Voluntary,  inexplicable...  482  .        19 

Its  absurd  definitions 308  .       8,9 

N 

Naming  of  ideas  93  .  8 

Names,  moral,  established  by 
law,  not  to  be  varied 
from 437  .        10 

Of  substances,  standing  for 
real  essences,  are  not  ca- 
pable to  convey  certainty 
to  the  understanding  ...  447  .  5 

For  nominal  essences,  will 
make  some,  though  not 
many,  certain  proposi- 
tions   448  .  6 

Why  men  substitute  names 
for  real  essences  which 
they  know  not 365  .        19 

Two  false  suppositions,  in 
such  an  use  of  names...  366  .        21 

A  particular  name  to  every 
particular  thing  impos- 
sible    293  .  2 

And  useless 294  .  3 

Proper,  where  used ibk   .       4,5 

Specific  names  are  affixed 
to  the  nominal  essence  300  .        16 

Of  simple  ideas  and  sub- 
stances refer  to  things...  306  .  2 

What  names  stand  for  both 
real  and  nominal  essence  307  .  3 

Of  simple  ideas  not  capable 
of  definitions    ib.   .  4 

Why ib.  .  7 

Of  least  doubtful  significa- 
tion    311  .        15 

Have  few  ascents  in  lined 
pnedicamentali ib.  I 

Of  complex  ideas  may  be 
defined 310.        12 

Of  mixed  modes  stand  J     32  .       2,3 
for  arbitrary  ideas  ...  1  340  .        44 

Tie  together  the  parts  of 
their  complex  ideas    ...  213  .        10 

Stand  always  for  the  real 
essence 318  14 
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Names,  why  got,  nfoally,  be- 
fore the  ideas  are  known  318  .        15 

Of  relations  comprehended 
under  those  of  mixed 
modes  819  .        16 

General  names  of  sabstao- 
ces  sund  for  sorts  320  .  1 

Necessaiy  to  species  337  .        39 

Proper  names  belong  only 
to  substances   339  .        42 

Of  modes  in  their  first  ap- 
plication    340  .   44,45 

Of  substances  in  their  first 

application  341  .   46,47 

Specific  names  stand  for 
different  things  in  differ- 
ent men    342  .        48 

Are  put  in  the  place  of  the 
thing  supposed  to  have 
the  real  essence  of  the 
species ib.   .        49 

Of  mixed  modes,  doubtful 
often,  because  the  ideas 
complex   348  •  6 

Because  they  want  stand- 
ards in  nature 348  .  7 

Of  substances,  doubtful  ...351,  &c  11,14 

In  their  philosophical  nse, 
hard  to  have  settled  sig- 
nifications      353  .        15 

Instance,  liquor ib.   .        16 

Gold 354  .         17 

Of  simple  ideas,  why  least 
doubtful   355  .         18 

Least  compounded  ideas 
have  the  least  dubious 

names  ib.   .        19 

Natural phihtopkt/y  not  ca-  (  409  .        26 
pable  of  science  (  494  .        10 

Yet  very  useful 495  .        12 

How  to  be  improved  ... ...    ib.  • 

What  has  hindered  its  im- 
provement      ib.   . 

Necessity 151  .         13 

Negative  terms 289  .  4 

Names  Hignify  the  absence 

of  positive  ideas  75  .  5 

Newton 460  .         11 

Nothing:  that  nothing  can- 
not produce  any  thing, 

is  demonstration 476  .  3 

Notions 183  .  2 

Number 126  . 

Modes  o(  the  most  distinct 
ideas 127  .  3 

Demonstrations  in  num- 
bers, the  most  determi- 
nate     ib.   .  4 

The  general  measure 129  .  8 

Affords  the  clearest  idea  of 

infinity 133  .  9 

Numeration,  what    127  .  5 

Names  necessary  to  it    ...   ib.  ,       5,6 

And  order  129  .  7 

Why  not  early  in  children, 
and  in  some  never ib.  .        lb. 


Page.    Putgr. 
O 
Obscurity  unavoidable  in  an- 
cient authors    350  .       10 

The  cause  of  it  in  our  ideas  260  .        3 
Obstinate,  they  are  most,  who 

have  least  examined  ...  503  .        3 

Opinion,  what 501  .        3 

How  opinions  grow  up  to 

principles 35,&c.22-26 

Of    others,    a    wrong  (  502  .        6 

ground  of  assent X  547  .       17 

Organs:  our  organs  suited  to 

our  state  192,&c.l2,13 

P 

Pain,  present,  works  present- 
ly    175  .       64 

Its  use  72  .        4 

Parrot   mentioned    by    Sir 

WilUam  Temple 220  .        8 

Holds  a  rational  discourse  ib. 
Particles  join  parts  or  whole 

sentences  together 343  .        1 

In  them  lies  the  beauty  of 

well  speaking 344.        2 

How  their  use  is  to  be 

known ib.  .       S 

They  express  some  action 

or  posture  of  the  mind     ib.  .       4 
Pascal,  his  great  memory  ...    90  .       9 

Passion 187  .       H 

Passions,  how  they  lead  us 

into  error 508.      H 

Turn  on  pleasure  and  pain  144  .        3 

Are  seldom  single  162  .      39 

Perception,  threefold  149  .        5 

In  perception,  the  mind  for 

the  most  part  passive...  82  .  1 
Is  an  impression  made  on 

the  mind ib.  .      M 

In  the  womb    83.        5 

Difference  between  it,  and 

innate  ideas ib.  .       ^ 

Puts  the  difference  between 

the  animal  and  vegetable 

kingdom  85  .      H 

The  several  degrees  of  it 

show  the  wisdom  and 

goodness  of  the  Maker  ib.  .  12 
Bdongs  to  all  animals  ...  ib.  .  W^ 
The  first  inlet  of  knowledge    86  .      1^ 

Person,  what   222  .        J 

A  forensic  term  280  .      26 

The  same  consciousness  1    024  .      13 

alone  makes  the  same  r   228  i      23 

person ) 

The    same    soul    without 

the  same  consciousness, 

makes  not  the  same  per- 
son   224  .14,&c. 

Reward   and  punishment 

follow  personal  identity  227  .      }] 

Place 100  .      '.» 

Useofplace 101* 

Nothing  but  a  relative  po- 

sition    ib.  •      *^ 
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Place  sometimes  taken  for 

the  space  a  bodj  fills  ...  102  .        ib. 
Twofold   122  .        6,7 

Pleasure  an,  p<»n   [IT,  [    ,^,l 

Join  themselves  to  most  of 

our  ideas 71.  2 

Pleasure,  why  joined  to  se- 
veral actions    72  •  8 

Power,  how  we  come  by  its 

idea  147  .  1 

Active  and  passive ib.  .  2 

No.  passive  power  in  Ood,^ 
no  active    in    matter ; 
both  active  and  passive 
inspirits  ib.   .        ib. 

Our  idea  of  active  power 
clearest  from  reflection  148  .  4 

Powers    operate    not    on 
powers 153.        18 

Make  a  great  part  of  the 
ideas  of  substancee 190  .  7 

Why 191  .  8 

An  idea  of  sensation  and 

reflection 73  •  8 

Practical  principles  not  in- 
nate       23  .  1 

Not  universally  assented  to  ib.  .  2 

Are  for  operation 24  •  3 

Not  agreed  31  .        14 

DiflTerent 35  .        21 

Princ^Us  not  to  be   re- ^    .„•  . 

ceived  without  strict  >    »ja  *  « 

exammation    ....) 

The   ill  consequences  of 
wrong  principles ib.   .     9,10 

None  innate 10  .  1 

None  universally  assented 
to 10,11     2-4 

How  ordinarily  got    35  .  22,  &c. 

Are  to  be  examined  36,7   26,27 

Not  innate,  if  the  ideas 
they  are  made  up  of  are 

not  innate    37.  1 

Privative  terms    289  .  4 

Probability,  what 500,1        1,3 

The  grounds  of  probability  501  .  4 

In  matter  of  fact 505  .  6 

How  we  are  to  judge  in 

probabilities 501  .  5 

Difficulties  in  probabilities  507  .  9 

Grounds  of  probability  in 

speculation  508  .        IS 

Wrong  measures  of  proba- 
bility   642  .  7 

How  evaded  by  prejudiced 

minds   544  .    13,14 

Proofs  391  .  3 

Properties  of  specific  essen- 
ces not  known 327  .        19 

Of  things  very  numer-  (  273  .        10 

ous    \  282  .        24 

Propositions,  identical,  teach 

nothing 468  .  2 

Generical,  teach  nothing]  ^^^  *        ,« 


Page.    Paxagr. 
Propositions,  wherein  a  part 
of  the  definition  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  subject, 
teach  nothing  470  •       5,6 

But  the  signification  of 
the  word  471  .  7 

Concerning  substances,  ge- 
nerally either  trifling  or 
uncertain 472.  9 

Merely  verbal,  how  to  be 

known  474  .         12 

Abstract  terms,  predicated 
one  of  another,  produce 
merely  verbal  proposi- 
tions      ib. 

Or  part  of  a  complex^     .^^  . 

idea  predicated  of  the  >•    A,.'        ,« 
whole    )    *^*  •        ^^ 

More  propositions,  merely 
verbal,  than  is  suspect- 
ed     ib.  ib. 

Universal  propositions 
concern  not  existence...  474  .  1 

What  propositions  concern 
existence  ib. 

Certain  propositions  con- 
cerning existence,  are 
particular  ;  concerning 
abstract  ideas,  may  be 
general 488  .        13 

Mental 442  .       3,5 

Verbal ib.   .        ib. 

Mental,  hard  to  be  treated   ib.  .       3,4 
Punishment,  what    251  .  5 

And  reward  follow  con-  C   227  .        18 
sciousness \   230  .        26 

An  unconscious  drunkard 

why  punished 228  .        22 

Q 

Qualities:  secondary  quali- 
ties, their  connexion  or 
inconsistence,  unknown  400  .        11 

Of  substances,  scarce  know- 
able  but  by  experience  401,  &c.  14,16 

Of  spiritual  substances,  less 
than  of  corporeal 403.        17 

Secondary,  have  no  con-'l 
ceivable      connexion  f    400  .    12,13 
with  the  primary,  thaty    410  .        28 
produce  them  J 

Of  substances,  depend  on 
remote  causes 450  .        11 

Not  to  be  known  by  de- 
scriptions   378  .        21 

Secondarv,  how  far  capa- 
ble of  demonstration  ...  393,4  11-13 

^ n^ :  \l 

How  said  to  be  in  things  267  .  2 

Secondary  would  be  other 

if  we  could  discover  the 

minute  parts  of  bodies...  192  .        11 

Primary    76  .  9 

How  they  produce  ideas 

inns ib.       11,12 
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QtudUiu^  wecoadary    77  .    13|15 

Primary  qualities  resemble 
oar  ideas;  secondary  not    ib.  .        15 

Hiree  sorts  of  qualities  in 
bodies,  i.  e.  primary  ; 
secondary,  immediately 
perceivable ;  and  secon- 
dary, mediately  perceiv- 
able       81  .        26 

Secondary  are  bare  powers  80,&c.  23-25 

Secondary  have  no  discern- 
ible connexion  with  the 

first   81  .        25 

Quotations^  how  little  to  be 

relied  on  508  .        11 

B 

lUalideat 266  .       1,2 

lUcuon,  its  various  significa- 
tions   511  .  1 

What    ib.   .  2 

Is  natural  revelation 532  .         4 

It  must  judge  of  revelation  536,7    14,15 
It  must  be  our  last  guide 

in  every  thing  ib. 

Four  parts  of  reason  512  .  3 

Where  reason  fails  us 521  .  9 

Necessary  in  all  but  intui- 
tion    522  .         15 

As  contra-distinguished  to 

faith,  what   526  .  2 

Helps  us  not  to  the  know- 
ledge of  innate  truths .. .    11,  &c.  5-8 
(General     ideas,     general 
terms,  and  reason  usu- 
ally grow  together 15.        15 

BecoUecHon  142  .  1 

Bejlection 54.  4 

Behud 210  .  1 

Relation    ib. 

Proportional    249  .  1 

Natural ib.   .  2 

Instituted 250  .  3 

Moral   250  .  4 

Numerous    255  .        17 

Terminate  in  simple  ideas  256  .        18 
Our  clear  ideas  of  relation  ib.   .        19 
Names  of  relations  doubt- 
ful     ib.   .        ib. 

Without  correlative  terms 
not  so  commonly  ob- 
served     211  .  2 

Different  from  the  things 

related ib.   .         4 

Changes  without  any 
change  in  the  subject...   ib.  .  5 

Always  between  two 212  .  6 

All  things  capable  of  rela- 
tion     ib.   .  7 

The  idea  of  the  relation, 
often  clearer  than  of  the 

things  related ib.   .  8 

All  terminate  in  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  and 

reflection 218  .  9 

Relative    210  .  1 


Relative,  some  relative  terms 
taken  for  external  deno- 
minations  

Some  for  absolute  
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